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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOIV 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

UNHAPPY  is  the  nation  without  a  vision,  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  in  somewhat  different  language.  But  also  most 
unhappy  is  the  individual  who  knows  no  cause  worth  fight- 
ing for.  He  may  live  a  life  that  is  not  without  its  pleasures, 
but  these  do  not  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  his  being.  They 
stir  him  only  intermittently  and  are  far  from  being  a  con- 
tinuous experience. 

HOW  different  is  the  happiness  of  the  man  who,  em- 
bracing some  great  principle,  enlists  in  the  war  for 
its  establishment.  First  there  is  the  intellectual  joy  in 
its  discovery  and  recognition.  Then  follows  the  burning 
enthusiasm  that  animates  the  believer.  Christianity  sup- 
plied such  a  cause;  the  convert  to  its  message  experienced 
a  delight  almost  ecstatic.  All  down  through  the  ages  other 
causes,  other  great  movements,  have  given  to  individuals 
a  happiness  transcending  all  the  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual experiences  of  those  who  live  humdrum  lives  and  pur- 
sue their  small  and  superficial  pleasures. 

INHERE  is  no  intellectual  experience  comparable  to 
•*•  tracking  a  great  principle  to  its  lair,  so  to  speak.  Dis- 
coverers and  inventors  are  aware  of  this.  Einstein  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  But  how  much  more 
intensified  is  this  experience  when  the  principle  clearly 
seen  is  one  that  concerns  the  whole  human  race,  its  future 
happiness  and  contentment,  even  its  actual  continuance 
upon  earth.  The  delight  is  then  something  more  than 
intellectual;  it  is  emotional,  moral,  spiritual.  It  raises 
the  man  who  espouses  it  to  heights  which  only  sages  and 
saints  surmount. 

T)ERHAPS  they  may  not  avoid  a  spirit  of  self-conscious- 
•*•  ness.  A  little  contempt  for  the  stupidity  of  mankind 
may  creep  in,  a  little  impatience  with  its  slow  mental  and 
moral  processes.  But  they  will  learn  humility  from  ex- 
perience. They  will  need  to  humble  themselves  before 
the  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  in  recognition  of  their 
own  limitations;  men  are  not  greatly  different  anywhere. 
God  has  made  us  very  much  alike  in  those  qualities  that 
link  Hodge  with  Galileo,  Socrates  to  the  Man  with  the  Hoe. 
Man  and  mind  take  generations  in  the  making.  What 
any  individual  may  grow  upward  to  or  descend  into  is  a 
miracle  concealed  in  the  slow  processes  of  the  ages  and  all 
the  influences  they  comprehend. 


is  a  great  responsibility,  therefore,  that  rests  upon 
those  we  call  Henry  George  men.  They  have  been 
vouchsafed  a  vision  and  a  truth  the  most  important  ever 
revealed  to  man  in  civilized  society.  Because  of  this  they 
need  to  humble  themselves  before  the  great  truth  they 
have  espoused.  We  think  most  of  us  feel  this  humility, 
though  the  temptation  to  exalt  ourselves  is  strong.  We 
should  be  content  with  our  happiness  and  let  that  suffice. 
We  are  wiser  for  the  moment  than  those  who  have  not  yet 
seen  the  truth,  but  we  are  no  better  equipped  mentally. 
We  are  more  fortunate,  that  is  all. 

[~*HE  suggestion  of  a  federal  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  land 
•*•  values  offered  by  the  committee  from  the  Henry 
George  Congress  at  Baltimore  to  President  Hoover  re- 
ceived considerable  publicity.  Many  comments  were 
favorable,  and  those  that  were  not  originated  in  the  usual 
misconceptions  of  the  proposal.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  said  that  approximately  $1,000,000,000  would  thus  be 
added  to  agriculture's  tax  burden,  according  to  farm  leaders. 

THESE  "farm  leaders"  are  not  named,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  they  are.  If  they  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind  they  are  unfitted  to  be  farm  leaders  or 
leaders  of  any  kind.  For  with  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  would  be  raised  by  such  a  tax  calculated  at  even  $1,- 
600,000,000,  one  wonders  what  has  become  of  the  value  of 
city  lots,  mines,  timber  lands  and  power  sites.  The  state- 
ment is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
farm  leader  could  have  said  it  or  any  reputable  newspaper 
quote  it  as  authentic. 

YEARS  ago  there  was  a  bill  submitted  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  providing  for  a  permissive  tax  on  land 
values  for  localities.  A  Senator  from  one  of  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  State,  one  of  those  farm  leaders  whom  the 
farmers  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from,  objected  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  wanted  to  throw  all  taxation  on 
the  farmer.  An  advocate  of  the  measure  countered  with 
this:  "Senator,  this  bill  proposes  to  tax  land  according  to 
its  value.  There  is  a  lot  in  the  city  I  come  from,  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  that  I  can  spit  across 
and  it  is  worth  more  than  your  whole  damned  county." 

ARE  these  "farm  leaders"  willing  to  leave  hundreds 
of  millions  of  city  lands  untaxed  while  farmers  are 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  grievous  tax  burdens,  with  the  re- 
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suit  that  in  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  we  have 
passed  from  a  condition  where  farmers  were  almost  wholly 
independent,  owning  their  own  homes,  to  one  of  50  per 
cent  tenant  farmers,  with  three-fourths  of  the  remainder 
staggering  under  mortgaged  farms?  It  is  easy  to  retort 
that  land  is  already  heavily  taxed.  But  it  is  an  axiom  that 
the  selling  price  of  land  is  an  untaxed  value,  so  that  these 
millions  on  millions  of  dollars  of  selling  price  of  city  lands 
are  so  much  unearned  income  flowing  into  the  pockets  of 
those  who  as  landlords  do  nothing  for  it  in  return. 

T~*O  the  kind  of  "farm  leaders"  who  seem  not  to  know 
•••  what  land  is,  or  in  what  land  values  consist,  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  on  the  subject  would  do  no  harm. 
Perhaps  no  class  of  producers  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
public  appropriation  of  ground  rent  and  the  abolition  of 
all  taxation  quite  so  much  as  our  farming  population. 
The  farmer's  economic  rent  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
land  owners  is  almost  negligible.  The  bare  land  value  of 
a  farm  is  what  is  left  after  subtracting  the  value  of  build- 
ings, fruit  trees,  growing  crops,  tools,  machinery,  and  even 
fertility  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  result  of  the  farmer's 
fertilization  and  supervision.  Indeed,  as  the  Single  Tax 
would  take  no  more  than  the  economic  rent,  what  would 
remain  after  the  eliminations  named  would  in  many  cases 
be  practically  nothing. 

WHY  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  peculiarly  hard 
on  the  farmer  is  that  he  cannot  escape  it — he  cannot 
escape  even  part  of  it.  It  is  inexorable  in  its  minuta?. 
Dwellings,  barns,  outhouses,  cattle  cannot  be  hidden — to 
almost  the  last  penny  they  get  on  assessors'  books.  The 
farmer's  income  tax,  if  he  has  any,  is  out  of  his  earnings, 
unlike  the  income  taxes  of  some  individuals  and  some 
corporations,  which  do  include  a  small  part  of  economic 
rent.  Nor  can  the  farmer  shift  his  taxes  as  some  others 
do.  The  price  at  which  he  must  sell  his  products  is  fixed 
for  him  by  prevailing  world  prices.  And  what  he  buys — 
his  tools  and  his  machinery,  his  building  materials,  his 
clothing,  his  plows  and  his  reapers — is  increased  in  price 
by  the  protected  monopolists  who  have  the  ears  of  legis- 
lators at  Washington.  And  he  is  paying  taxes  on  land 
which,  in  many  instances,  he  bought  or  whose  value  was 
fixed  at  inflated  prices.  He  is  the  victim  of  the  land  specu- 
lation which  his  "farm  leader"  friends  would  by  their 
foolish  policy  perpetuate  for  his  descendants  through  all 
succeeding  generations. 

E  call  the  attention  of  these  same  "farm  leaders" 
to  the  article  by  Abel  Brink  on  another  page,  in  which 
he  tells  us  what  is  happening  in  Denmark.  There  the  farm- 
ers are  more  fortunate  in  having  farm  leaders  who  know. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  the  tax  on  economic  rent.  The 
farmers,  or  "housemen,"  are  the  backbone  of  the  Single 
Tax  movement  in  Denmark.  The  name  of  Henry  George 
means  something  to  them.  The  farmers  have  precisely 


the  same  handicaps  that  burden  the  American  farmer; 
but  with  an  intelligence  that  the  farmer  here  might  emulate 
to  his  material  advantage  they  welcome  reductions  in 
taxes  accompanied  by  increases  in  the  public  collection  of 
the  economic  rent.  To  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  this  is 
true  of  the  Western  Canadian  provinces,  where  a  slow  in- 
crease in  the  rural  economic  rent  going  to  the  government 
meets  with  no  opposition  from  the  working  farmers.  And 
with  these  facts  before  them  we  ask  these  "farm  leaders" 
frankly,  if  impertinently,  Whom  are  you  working  for — 
the  farmer  or  the  land  speculator? 

A  Lost  Opportunity 

I~*HE  intimation  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
•*•  Commons  on  Tuesday  that  the  valuation  of  land  is 
to  be  suspended,  the  temporary  staff  dismissed  and  the 
necessary  legislation  included  in  next  year's  finance  bill 
is  a  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  public  pledge  that  the 
land  value  taxes  "would  never  see  daylight." 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  is  author 
of  the  following  statement: 

"Rent  is  a  toll,  not  a  payment  for  service.  By  it  social 
values  are  transferred  from  social  pools  into  private  pockets, 
and  it  becomes  the  means  of  vast  economic  exploitation." 

The  now  Lord  Snowden  in  1919  said : 

"Until  they  had  abolished  landlordism  root  and  branch 
every  other  attempt  at  reform  was  building  on  the  sands. 
Every  social  reform  increased  the  economic  rent  of  land." 

The  poorest  class  in  the  community  are  robbed  of  com- 
forts and  of  nourishment  by  a  cut  in  the  dole ;  civil  servants, 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  teachers  have  their  salaries  and 
wages  reduced,  and  the  class  who  "toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,"  who  live  off  rental  exactions,  are  not  by  the 
British  Government  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  penny  in 
the  pound  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  their  land,  though 
these  land  owners  draw  millions  in  ground  rent  and  escape 
paying  on  these  rents  local  rates. 

All  that  has  happened  is  a  justification  of  the  Irish 
Weekly's  criticism  and  policy:  that  the  last  Labor  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  enforced  self  valuation  by  owners  within 
three  months  and  collected  the  tax  on  that  valuation  within 
a  year. — Irish  Weekly,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Wheel  Tax 

IF  the  proposed  wheel  tax  could  be  levied  upon  some  of 
the  wheels  in  the  heads  of  its  proponents,  it  might 
work    to    considerable  advantage  both   to   the    motorist 
and  the  community  in  general. — Los  Angeles  Times- Mirror. 

WHERE  are  we  going?    We  are  going  exactly  where 
Henry  George  told  the  world  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
going,  and  where  the  followers  of  Henry  George  have  been 
telling  it  ever  since  that  it  was  going. — Auckland  Liberator. 
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The  Ultimate  Causes 

Of  Unemployment 

HHE  attempt  to  cope  with  the  business  depression  and 
•*•  unemployment  by  "publicity"  which  denies  the 
facts,  and  advertising  to  "keep  up  courage"  and  "buy 
now,"  has  failed.  "Buy  now"  advertising  has  not  helped 
the  two-days-work-a-week  coal  miner  to  obtain  food, 
clothing  or  adequate  housing,  the  farmer  to  buy  needed 
farm  machinery,  clothing  or  fuel,  nor  the  clothing  workers, 
idle  or  working  but  two  or  three  days  a  week,  to  buy  fuel, 
food  or  shelter. 

Apparently  there  are  but  threej  other  activities  for 
ameliorating  the  existing  business  depression  and  result- 
ing unemployment,  namely:  (1)  Organized  relief  for  the 
unemployed  and  their  dependents;  (2)  A  vast  increase 
in  public  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements; 
(3)  Organized  efforts  to  limit  the  production  or  impor- 
tation of  commodities  and  labor  in  order  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  may  increase  prices. 

Relief  work  is  necessary,  but  it  does  not  eliminate  the 
cause  of  business  depression.  Those  who  are  not  lacking  the 
necessities  of  life  may  prefer  our  haphazard  "American"  relief 
measures  to  the  English  unemployment  insurance.  A  real 
objection  to  both  is  that  an  intense  interest  in  relief  tends 
to  divert  attention  from  efforts  to  remove  the  cause  of  its 
necessity. 

BOND  ISSUES  COSTLY 

The  childlike  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  great  increase  in 
public  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  unemployment  and  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  business  depression  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Such  construction  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  taxes 
levied  currently  or  by  bond  issues  which  will  increase  future 
taxes  not  only  by  the  amount  actually  spent  but  by  the 
interest  paid  on  the  borrowed  money,  thus  doubling  the 
final  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  belief  that  prosperity  can 
be  developed  by  governments  going  into  debt  for  new 
construction  is  all  too  common.  The  temporary  appearance 
of  prosperity  while  vast  expenditures  are  being  made  may 
last  long  enough  to  influence  the  next  election,  but  the 
final  effect  is  bound  to  be  disastrous.  This  belief  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  notion,  recently  popular,  that  permanent 
prosperity  would  result  from  getting  everyone  with  a  pro- 
spective income  deeply  in  debt  for  an  automobile,  a  radio 
and  new  furniture. 

The  organized  effort  to  increase  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services  has  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
It  appears  in  many  forms.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  tried 
to  make  agriculture  prosperous  by  reducing  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  cotton  so  that  scarcity  prices  would 
prevail.  Labor  unions  without  exception  have  attempted 
to  secure  prosperity  for  their  members  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  and  increasing  wage  rates;  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  limited  the  output  per  man  hour.  Farmers, 


horticulturists  and  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  taxes  on  imports  to  enhance  the  prices  of 
their  products,  and  voters  generally  have  endorsed  the 
most  drastic  restriction  of  immigration  in  order  to  make 
labor  scarce.  Efforts  are  made  to  reduce  the  output  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  make  oil  and  gas  scarcer  and  higher 
priced.  The  merger  of  competing  corporations  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  output  and  higher  prices  for  products 
is  an  approved  business  activity.  Land  owners  have  been 
notably  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  con- 
ditions which  make  land,  needed  for  use,  artificially  scarce 
and  artificially  high  priced. 

LAWFUL  AND  JUSTIFIED  BUT  LIMITED  IN  RESULTS 

All  these  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  respectable, 
respected  and  conducted  in  conformity  with  law.  One  is 
not  justified  in  finding  fault  with  manufacturers,  farmers 
and  wage  earners  who,  themselves  the  victims  of  existing 
conditions,  attempt  by  lawful  means  to  make  that  which 
they  have  to  sell  artificially  scarce  and  high  priced.  They 
are  compelled  to  do  so  in  our  present  economic  environ- 
ment as  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  Unfortunately, 
this  scheme  of  promoting  business  activity  and  providing 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  by  making  commodities  scarce 
and  high  priced  does  not  work  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

John  L.  Lewis  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  highest 
mine  wage  scale  in  history  in  the  unionized  bituminous 
coal  fields  from  1921  to  1927,  but  the  earnings  of  the  miner 
were  less  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  wage  scale 
been  reduced  20  per  cent,  and  the  union  was  nearly  wrecked. 

The  Stevenson  plan  to  limit  the  shipments  of  rubber 
did  advance  the  price  of  rubber  temporarily,  but  ulti- 
mately brought  disaster  to  the  rubber  planters.  The 
Brazilian  coffee  valorization  scheme  did  yield  a  profit  for 
a  time  to  the  coffee  planters,  but  it  finally  failed  and  caused 
a  political  revolution.  And  then  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
tried  the  same  plan  to  relieve  our  wheat  and  cotton  growers; 
this  effort  will  surely  increase  our  taxes  and  just  as  surely 
fail  to  relieve  the  farmer. 

As  the  attempts  to  secure  prosperity  by  making  com- 
modities scarce  and  high  priced  have  always  failed,  should 
not  some  study  be  given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  production  and  distribution  and  thus  make 
it  possible  for  part-time  workers  and  all  others  with  lean 
purses  to  buy  and  consume  more  and  thus  increase  the 
effective  demand  for  commodities?  If  this  were  accom- 
plished, more  of  the  unemployed  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  and  their  increased  buying  power  would  be 
reflected  in  a  further  increase  in  business  activity.  In  most 
of  our  basic  industries  costs  have  been  reduced,  but  com- 
petition has  in  many  cases  forced  prices  below  actual  costs 
and  many  productive  enterprises  have  been  compelled  to 
shut  up  shop.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  a  theory  but  a 
condition  which  confronts  our  basic  industries — agricul- 
ture, mining,  metallurgy,  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
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tion.  Each  in  its  own  sphere  has  done  what  it  could  to 
reduce  costs,  and  although  prices  in  many  cases  are  below 
actual  costs,  they  are  still  beyond  the  purchasing  power 
not  only  of  the  unemployed  but  of  the  part-time  workers, 
of  farmers  and  of  other  victims  of  existing  conditions. 

LABOR  HOUR  THE  FAIR  UNIT  OF  VALUE 

Undoubtedly,  most  industries  have  become  more  effi- 
cient, but  have  the  final  costs  of  their  products  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  prices  are  lower  than  they  were,  say,  thirty  years  ago? 
If  we  were  to  compare  dollar  prices  we  would  be  using  a 
variable  which  would  confuse  the  issue.  Let  us  take  what 
is  fairer  as  a  'unit  of  value — the  labor  hour.  The  Iowa 
farmer  gives  more  labor  in  exchange  for  a  farm  wagon 
at  the  country  store  than  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  The 
bank  clerk  in  New  York  City  gives  more  hours  of  labor 
for  a  ton  of  anthracite,  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  for  the  monthly  rent  of  his  four-room  apart- 
ment than  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  Excepting  automobiles 
and  other  recently  invented  products,  about  the  only  im- 
portant commodities  or  services  of  which  we  can  now  buy 
more  with  the  proceeds  of  an  hour's  labor  are  gas  and  elec- 
tric power,  and  yet  the  prices  of  these  services  are  being 
attacked  by  politicians  while  Congress  raises  the  price  of 
sugar  and  shoes,  of  lemons  and  lumber,  and  the  Farm 
Board  spends  millions  in  its  attempts  to  raise  the  price 
of  cotton  and  wheat.  Evidently  the  honest  and  earnest 
efforts  of  primary  producers  to  reduce  costs  to  consumers 
have  failed.  But  why? 

Our  great  locomotives  now  pull  trains  of  more  than 
5,000  tons  of  coal;  thirty  years  ago  2,000  tons  was  a  heavy 
train.  With  the  new  tool  steels,  from  four  to  eight  times 
as  much  metal  is  cut  per  hour  with  one  tool  as  was  cut 
thirty  years  ago.  Man  has  solved  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing the  direct  cost  of  production,  but  the  indirect  costs 
both  of  production  and  distribution  have  tended  to  grow 
faster  than  the  direct  costs  have  been  reduced.  To  this 
general  statement  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
generally  in  the  newer  industries  where  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  mechanical  inventions  are  still  able  to  reduce 
direct  costs  more  rapidly  than  our  "fundamentally  sound 
economic  system"  has  been  able  to  increase  the  indirect 
costs. 

INDIRECT  COSTS:  LAWFUL  AND  CRIMINAL 

There  are  three  indirect  costs,  two  lawful  and  respect- 
able, the  third  criminal,  which  tend  to  grow  faster  than 
direct  costs  can  be  reduced  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
scientists,  inventors,  engineers  and  business  men.  They 
are:  taxes  on  industry  and  its  products  and  on  earned  in- 
comes; ground  rent  and  royalties,  or  in  their  capitalized 
form,  land  values;  the  toll  of  rackets. 

Business  men  generally  have  refused  to  give  any  serious 
thought  to  the  important  subject  of  taxation  except  for 
attempts  to  reduce  their  own  direct  taxes  or  to  have  taxes 


imposed  on  competing  products  or  services.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  taxes  are  indirect  taxes,  "crooked  taxes," 
finally  paid  by  ultimate  consumers  after  many  increments 
which  add  vastly  more  to  the  cost  of  commodities  and 
services  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid.  The  increase 
in  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  on  our  railways  is  a  main 
cause  of  the  increase  in  passenger  fares  and  in  freight  rates. 
The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  transportation  equipment 
and  management  has  more  than  offset  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  railroad  employees.  But  the  pyramiding  effect 
of  indirect  taxes  on  railroad  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses,  combined  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
direct  taxes  paid  by  the  carriers,  has  made  necessary 
greatly  increased  freight  rates.  Our  Western  farmers  are 
the  victims  of  their  political  leaders  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  increase  in  railroad  taxation, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  increased  freight  charges  on  their 
products  and  in  their  purchased  commodities.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  scientific  discovery  and  invention,  together 
with  improved  business  methods,  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  gas  and  electric  utilities  to  reduce  their  costs  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion levied  upon  them.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
if  the  present  tendency  continues,  when,  like  the  railroads, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  increase  rates  to  provide  revenue 
to  carry  the  added  burden  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

TAXES  CAUSE  SCARCITY,  INCREASE  COSTS 
There  are  but  two  kinds  of  property  which  can  be  taxed — 
the  kind  that  gets  its  value  primarily  from  the  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  it,  and  the  kind  that  gets  its  value  from 
government.  A  tax  on  the  first  kind  of  property  tends  to 
reduce  its  quantity  and  increase  its  price — the  heavier 
the  tax,  the  higher  the  price;  the  higher  the  tax  on  build- 
ing materials  and  buildings,  the  less  houses  we  have  and  the 
more  they  cost,  and  the  more  acute  does  our  housing 
problem  become.  The  tax  on  gasoline  and  the  tax  on  Jersey 
cows  both  increase  the  cost  of  the  baby's  milk,  and  yet, 
very  curiously,  nearly  all  our  taxes,  including  corporation 
income  tax,  are  of  this  kind.  They  make  commodities  we 
need  for  consumption  scarcer  and  more  costly. 

Taxes  on  the  other  kind  of  property,  the  kind  that  gets 
its  value  from  government,  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 
The  higher  the  tax,  the  lower  will  be  the  price  of  each 
parcel  of  this  class  of  property,  and  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
buy  it.  The  most  important  kind  of  property  in  this  class 
is  land — land,  including  all  natural  resources  but  exclud- 
ing any  values  produced  thereon  by  labor.  The  higher 
the  tax  paid  by  the  land  owner,  the  less  desirable  is  owner- 
ship except  for  use.  Taxes  on  land  values,  unlike  taxes  on  com- 
modities, are  paid  by  the  owner  and  cannot  be  added  to 
the  rent  collected  for  the  use  of  the  land.  For  the  land- 
lord who  rents  to  the  highest  bidder  is  necessarily  limited 
in  the  amount  that  he  can  charge  for  the  use  of  his  land, 
by  what  the  lessee  can  pay,  and  the  lessee  cannot  pay  more 
merely  because  taxes  on  the  land  value  are  increased.  It 
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follows  logically  that  if  taxes  on  a  given  piece  of  land  are 
increased,  the  net  revenue  to  the  land  owner  will  be  reduced 
thereby  and  the  selling  price  of  the  land  will  decrease 
accordingly. 

!  INCREASE  LAND-VALUE  TAXES 

From  these  two  obvious  truths  the  deduction  is  clear 
that  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  commodities  by  reducing 
taxes  on  labor  products  and  earned  incomes  and  increasing 
the  taxes  on  land  values.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  ethical 
justification  for  levying  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity on  property  values  which  the  community  itself 
did  not  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  land  values  are  pro- 
duced not  by  the  owners  but  by  the  community,  and  the 
right  to  own  land  is  derived  from  the  government.  Land 
values  increase  with  population,  with  stability  of  govern- 
ment and  with  all  public  and  private  improvements.  Is 
it  not  a  bit  inconsistent  to  make  betting  on  horses  a  crime 
while  we  encourage  the  more  harmful  gambling  in  land 
values  by  allowing  such  community-produced  values  to 
go  to  and  be  retained  by  lucky  or  shrewd  speculators? 

But  disregarding  all  questions  of  ethics  or  of  economic 
justice,  the  evidence  is  convincing  that  the  cost  of  all  com- 
modities would  be  reduced  by  decreasing  taxes  on  labor 
products  and  earned  incomes,  and  increasing  taxes  on 
land  values. 

So  long  as  land  values  are  increasing  or  are  expected  to 
increase  faster  than  interest  charges  and  taxes,  no  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  owner  either  to  use  it  himself 
or  to  let  someone  else  use  it.  As  no  one  can  engage  in  any 
kind  of  work  or  even  live  without  access  to  land,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  vested  right  inherent  in  our  land  system 
to  put  a  fence  around  a  piece  of  land  and  refuse  to  use  it, 
or  to  let  any  one  else  use  it,  without  paying  yearly  to  the 
State,  which  grants  this  right,  the  annual  value  thereof, 
is  an  effective  means  of  making  land  for  use  artificially 
scarce  and  artificially  high  priced?  But  so  long  as  we 
maintain  conditions  under  which  it  is  increasingly  profit- 
able to  keep  some  land  out  of  use  and  other  land  only 
partially  used,  will  not  conditions  tend  to  become  worse? 

INFLATED   LAND  VALUES   RETARD   BUSINESS   RECOVERY 

Commodity  values  and  security  prices  have  been  fairly 
well  deflated,  but  land  values,  especially  in  our  cities, 
resist  deflation,  and  these  inflated  land  values  are  unques- 
tionably a  powerful  retarding  influence  to  any  healthy 
business  recovery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  levy  a  heavy  tax 
on  a  factory,  an  office  building,  a  stock  of  merchandise  or 
any  other  kind  of  property  which  is  the  product  of  human 
labor,  to  compel  the  owner  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  The  owner  of  a  factory  loses  money  unless  he  pro- 
duces goods  which  people  desire,  at  a  cost  at  which  they 
will  purchase.  The  owner  of  an  office  building  loses  money 
unless  he  provides  satisfactory  accommodations  at  a  price 
tenants  are  willing  to  pay.  For  a  merchant,  losses  are 
inevitable  unless  he  offers  such  merchandise  as  his  cus- 


tomers  desire  at  a  price  they  will  pay.  An  increased  tax 
on  land  values  would  either  compel  owners  to  use  their 
land  or  else  reduce  the  price  to  someone  else  who  would 
use  it.  As  land  cannot  be  used  without  employing  labor, 
the  effective  way  to  provide  jobs  for  the  jobless  would  be 
to  increase  the  tax  on  land  values  while  reducing  the  tax 
on  all  labor  products. 

TOLL  OF  THE  RACKETS 

The  third  unnecessary  burden  on  business  which  greatly 
increases  the  cost  of  commodities  and  services — the  toll  of 
the  rackets — is  attracting  much  attention.  A  racket  may  be 
defined  as  an  illegal  method  of  collecting  tolls  from  industry 
and  commerce.  From  time  immemorial  illegal  commerce 
has  paid  toll  to  racketeers,  and  the  racket  which  exacts 
tolls  from  legitimate  commerce  is  not  altogether  new,  but 
it  is  better  organized  than  ever  before.  The  methods  of 
mass  production,  of  business  organization,  of  well  directed 
publicity  and  of  a  competent  legal  staff  are  now  being 
employed  with  marked  success,  and  in  some  cases  reformers 
who  are  so  dominated  by  their  emotions  that  their  minds 
have  become  atrophied,  combine  unknowingly  with  rack- 
eteers to  support  the  same  legislation  and  to  elect  the  same 
candidates  to  public  office. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  development  of  rackets. 
Many  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  useful 
work  can  find  employment  at  good. wages  in  such  activities. 
Doubtless  more  men  are  given  steady  work  at  living  wages 
by  the  numerous  organized  rackets  than  by  national,  State 
and  local  unemployment  committees.  The  second  reason 
for  rackets  is  that  our  system  of  taxation  provides  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  respectable  method  of  collecting  tolls 
from  commerce  and  industry  without  performing  any 
service,  one  which  has  as  inevitable  by-products  idle  land 
and  "a  reserve  army  of  labor" — men  unable  to  find  work — 
varying  from  about  one  million  during  periods  of  business 
activity  to  possibly  six  millions  in  the  present  period  of 
business  depression.  It  is  easy  for  one  who  is  out  of  work 
and  sees  wealth  being  absorbed  without  service  by  lawful 
methods,  to  try  to  "get  his"  by  illegal  means.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  more  policemen,  sterner  judges  and 
more  severe  punishment  will  eliminate  rackets  unless  we 
first  eliminate  our  lawful,  respectable  method  of  getting 
something  for  nothing,  which  denies  to  many  the  right  to 
work  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor? 

WOULD  MAKE  MORE  JOBS 

A  reduction  of  taxes  levied  on  industry,  its  products, 
and  incomes  derived  therefrom,  combined  with  an  increase 
in  the  taxes  on  land  values,  would  make  more  jobs  avail- 
able and  would  reduce  the  incomes  received  by  land  owners 
for  which  no  service  is  performed,  thus  tending  to  eliminate 
the  two  most  important  causes  of  racketeering. 

There  are  two  classes  of  causes  of  business  depression 
and  involuntary  unemployment — proximate  causes  which 
are  many  and  which  differ  from  time  to  time  and  from 
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place  to  place,  and  ultimate  causes  which  are  constantly 
functioning  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  workers, 
to  reduce  the  rewards  and  increase  the  hazards  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  functions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Of  these  two  kinds  of  causes,  the  former,  which 
is  relatively  unimportant,  has  practically  monopolized  the 
attention  of  the  students  of  the  problem  and  of  economists 
and  politicians  who  are  actively  interested  in  ameliorating 
conditions.  The  methods  actually  employed  and  those 
commonly  suggested,  both  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused 
by  unemployment  and  to  combat  its  contemporary  and 
proximate  causes,  generally  ignore  the  ultimate  causes. 
Nay,  more,  they  commonly  tend  to  increase  the  hazards 
and  curtail  the  natural  rewards  for  the  performance  of  the 
service  functions,  while  reducing  the  risks  and  increasing 
the  rewards  for  the  successful  performance  of  the  parasitic 
function  of  absorbing  community  produced  wealth. 

RECAPITULATION 

To  recapitulate: 

1.  Relief  is  inadequate  and,  even  with  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  administration,  tends  to  detract 
from  the  self-reliance  and  self-respect  of  its  recipients. 

2.  Heavy  public  expenditures  to  be  paid  for  by  taxes 
on  productive  enterprises  and  its  products  will  only  result 
in  a  temporary  appearance  of  prosperity  to  be  followed 
by  a  still  worse  depression. 

3.  Restricting  production  and  artificially  maintaining 
prices,  while  at  times  highly  profitable  to  the  small  minor- 
ity who  have  the  legal  privilege  of  exploiting  the  natural 
resources  and  consequently  the  labor  of  the  country,  are 
total  failures  as  methods  of  providing  the  jobless  with 
opportunities  to  engage  in  useful  industry. 

4.  High  taxes  on  labor  products  and  incomes,  high 
land  values  as  reflected  in  increased  ground  rents  and  royal- 
ties, and  the  heavy  toll  of  the  rackets  have  increased  the 
cost  of  commodities  and  services  and  have  reduced  the 
opportunities  for  honest,  productive  work. 

5.  The  above  indirect  costs  would  be  reduced  by  lower- 
ing all  taxes  on  labor  products  and  service  incomes  and 
increasing  the  taxes  on  land  values. 

6.  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  products  would  increase 
demand  and  thus  stimulate  production  and  distribution, 
and  so  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

WHY  NOT  TRY  THE  ECONOMIC  METHOD? 

The  methods  of  organized  charity  and  of  political  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  the  service  functions  having 
failed  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  is  it  not  advis- 
able to  consider  trying  the  economic  method?  Relieve 
industry  and  its  products  from  taxes  and  tax  the  idle  land 
into  use,  and  involuntary  unemployment  on  a  large  scale 
will  tend  to  become  as  rare  as  yellow  fever.  The  mosquito 
which  infects  the  body  politic  with  the  social  disease  of 
involuntary  unemployment  is  our  system  of  taxing  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  thus  confiscating  for  community 


use  a  substantial  and  steadily  increasing  percentage  of  the 
natural  rewards  for  the  performance  of  the  service  func- 
tions, while  permitting  land  owners  to  collect  and  retain 
the  community  produced  wealth  of  ground  rents  and  royal- 
ties, the  total  of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  and  in 
exchange  for  which,  land  owners,  as  such,  perform  no  service. 

WARREN  S.  BLAUVELT. 

Your  Work  and  Mine 

ADDRESS  BY  BOLTON  HALL,  OCT.  12,  1931,  AT  THE  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS  AT  BALTIMORE 

WE  have  been  divided — divided  between  those  who, 
headed  by  the  London  Land  and  Liberty,  advocate 
the  "step-by-step"  method  of  restoring  the  land  to  the 
people,  taking  a  penny  in  the  pound  at  first,  and  those 
"one-steppers"  who,  with  the  Forum  of  Stockton,  Calif., 
ask  for  the  immediate  collection  of  all  rents  of  land  apart 
from  any  improvements  to  be  used  for  all  public 
expenses. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  great  obstacle  to  our  im- 
mediate success  is  ignorance  and  indifference.  Anyone 
who  brings  attention  to  the  right  of  the  use  of  the  earth 
is  helping  both  methods.  Besides  that,  each  person  must 
work  in  his  own  method.  If  we  could  not  do  that,  the  most 
of  us  would  not  work  at  all. 

We  have  been  handicapped  by  putting  the  financial  or 
tax  side  of  our  moral  reform  first.  The  masses  do  not  even 
know  what  their  taxes  are,  and  do  not  realize  that  they 
pay  almost  all  of  the  taxes. 

For  myself,  I  find  a  new  inspiration  in  saying  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  people  morally,  and  even  legally,  and 
that  we  should  take  its  rent  instead  of  taxes.  Everyone 
can  understand  that,  and  it  raises  no  difficulties  of  what 
taxes  are  or  who  pays  them.  This  is  the  simple  presenta- 
tion. 

Production  is  simply  the  application  of  manual  or  mental 
labor  to  land  and  other  natural  resources.  A  house,  for 
example,  is  merely  land  changed  in  form.  The  bricks  are 
clay,  the  mortar  is  limestone,  the  cement  is  clay  and  silicate 
— all  burned  with  coal.  The  wood  is  trees,  the  metal  is  ore. 
All  materials  come  out  of  the  land,  and  if  we  check  or 
stop  the  production  of  any  of  them  or  the  exchange  of  any  of 
them,  building  is  checked.  The  same  with  machines  and 
the  materials  that  are  worked  up  by  machines. 

Is  not  then  waste  land  one  of  the  greatest  wastes — 
whether  it  be  the  poorly  worked  farms,  idle  water  power, 
or  ten-thousand-dollar  buildings  on  million-dollar  sites? 

Every  year  the  necessity  grows  for  more  expenditure 
of  tax  money ;  every  year  the  State  is  compelled  to  assume 
new  duties.  Concomitantly  with  this  there  is  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land,  caused  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  of  accessibility  of  the  land.  Every  increase  in 
the  population,  every  road,  every  church  and  school — 
in  short,  every  advance,  whether  social,  mechanical,  educa- 
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tional,  political,  special  or  general,  raises  the  value  of  some 
land. 

But  we  now  allow  nearly  all  of  this  to  be  appropriated 
by  private  holders,  and  private  with-holders,  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth.  At  present,  this  causes  speculation 
and  results  in  the  with-holding  of  much  land  from  its  best 
uses. 

To  cure  this,  there  need  be  no  disturbance  of  land  tenures. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  require  each  holder  to  pay  fairly  for 
the  particular  privilege  he  holds.  Why  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  value  created  by  the  public  for  the  public  expenses? 

Among  our  own  people  there  is  another  obstacle  to  our 
success:  the  preposterous  claim  that  we  have  made  little 
progress  in  these  fifty- two  years!  The  reason  that  eyes 
are  shut  to  the  advances  we  have  made  is  mainly  that 
some  of  us  see  the  Poverty,  but  unconsciously  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Progress.  We  have  some  method  of  our  own  to 
which  we  are  attached,  and  at  which  we  work  devotedly, 
believing  that  ours  is  the  only  method,  and  that  anyone 
who  is  not  helping  us  at  that  is  not  helping  at  all. 

Or  we  think  accordingly  that  the  other  methods  must 
have  been  without  results.  We  think  that  the  truth  we 
have  to  publish  is  so  evident  that  men  have  only  to  under- 
stand it  in  order  to  embrace  it.  Neither  of  those  thoughts 
is  correct.  That  was  the  tragedy  of  Jesus'  life:  that  he 
saw  so  clearly  that  if  men  would  only  love  one  another, 
armies,  kings,  courts,  crime,  involuntary  poverty,  and  all 
other  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  would  disappear.  That 
the  rulers  knew  this,  too,  was  exactly  why  they  crucified 
him. 

To  me,  it  is  marvelous  that  we  have  gotten  so  far. 
Think:  the  agitation  for  equal  rights  for  women  began 
with  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  and  after  all  these  years  it  is  still 
to  be  won  in  most  of  our  countries  and  is  nowhere  complete! 
ft  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that  the  agitation 
against  chattel  slavery  began — an  abuse  that  affected 
only  a  few  million  people — and  we  have  not  got  it  abolished 
yet!  Even  we  Americans  have  it  as  peonage  and  as  the 
enforced,  unfair  and  unprofitable  labor  of  convicts. 

But  the  injustice  that  we  attack  now  affects  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  We  attack  the  longest  established  and 
universal  wrong  in  the  world,  for  if  slavery  was  the  sum 
of  all  villainies  the  private  appropriation  of  land  rent  is  the 
undamental  iniquity. 

We  are  all  of  us  a  little  blind  to  something,  and  it  ill 
jecomes  us  to  condemn  our  brothers  who  are  blind  to  some- 
thing else.  One  of  the  wisest  things  that  Jesus  said  was 
'Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged;"  to  which  we  might 
lave  added,  "for  your  judgment  will  probably  be  wrong." 

Nevertheless,  this  despair  keeps  us  from  our  best  work — 
we  think  our  influence  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
ror  us  to  strive  for  the  main  object. 

We  must  not  blame  men  for  their  blindness.  If  they 
cnew  better,  they  would  do  better;  light  may  have  been 
icld  up  to  them,  but  they  being  blind  did  not  see  it.  We 
ind  our  fathers,  who  have  failed  to  educate  them,  are  as 


much  responsible  for  that  as  they  are.  Their  eyes  are  not 
yet  opened,  or,  at  least,  they  are  like  babies  who  can  not 
distinguish  what  they  see.  We  can  not  be  angry  at  one 
another  for  childish  failings  when  we  learn  in  our  hearts 
that  we  are  all  children  of  one  God.  Well,  we  are  all  chil- 
dren in  some  respect.  One  is  ignorant  or  unreasonable, 
another  unsympathetic,  but  maybe  the  unreasonable  one 
is  loving  and  the  cold  one  logical.  Anyhow,  each  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  as  far  as  he  has  got,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually. 

The  foundation  principle  of  business,  of  political 
economy  and  of  religion,  is  that  we  are  of  one  flesh.  Our 
interests  are  inextricably  bound  together,  so  closely  that 
a  killing  of  a  kinglet  of  whom  most  of  us  had  never  even  heard 
precipitated  a  war  that  affected  our  fortunes,  our  families 
and  our  lives.  It  must  be  so;  no  one  does  any  good  that 
is  not  for  everyone,  no  one  can  do  any  evil  that  does  not 
hurt  mankind.  We  have  heard  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
God ;  in  truth  we  are  the  hands  of  God. 

He  who  created  the  world  made  it  that  way ;  made  it  so 
that  it  develops  itself,  or  rather  that  we  develop  it;  so  that 
the  Kingdom  is  really  at  hand  to  him  whose  eyes  are  open 
to  see  it;  yes,  so  that  the  economic  millennium  will  come 
even  if  we  do  not  work,  but  it  won't  be  our  millennium 
when  it  comes. 

As  I  went  to  Portsmouth  Harbor  I  saw  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  which  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  because  of 
Jean  Ingelow's  beautiful  ballad  of  Winstanley.  Winstanley 
was  a  ship  owner,  and  the  poor  drowned  sailors  who  went 
on  the  submerged  rock  made  his  heart  sore,  so  he  resolved 
to  build  a  lighthouse.  Everyone  laughed  at  the  absurd 
idea  of  building  where  no  foundation  could  be  had.  But 
Winstanley  devoted  his  life  and  his  money  to  that  one 
thing;  and  year  after  year  at  each  flood  tide  he  followed 
in  the  beams  he  had  laid  at  ebb  tide.  At  last  he  got  a 
foundation  on  the  Eddystone  Rock. 

Winstanley  set  his  foot  on  shore; 
Said  he,  "  My  work  is  done — 
I  hold  it  strong  to  last  as  long 
As  aught  beneath  the  sun. 

"But  if  it  fall  as  fall  it  may, 
Borne  down  in  ruin  and  rout, 
Another  than  I  shall  build  it  high 
And  brace  the  girders  stout — 

"A  better  than  I  shall  build  it  high, 
For  now  the  way  is  plain, 
And  though  I  were  dead,"  Winstanley  said, 
"The  light  shall  shine  again. 

"But  if  it  fall,  then  it  were  well 
That  I  should  with  it  fall, 
Since  for  my  part  I  have  built  my  heart 
In  the  courses  of  its  wall." 

Again,  Olive  Shreiner  tells  of  the  hunter  who  caught 
one  glimpse  of  the  bird  of  Truth  and  followed  it  over  moun* 
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tains.     He  scaled  height  after  height,  only  to  see  other 
mountains  beyond. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  and  climbed,  pain- 
fully hewing  the  steps  as  he  rose,  with  sweat  and  groans. 
At  last,  gasping  for  breath,  he  reached  the  top,  only  to 
find  another  height  in  front.  But  his  last  words  are :  "Where 
I  lie  down  worn  out,  others  will  stand  young  and  fresh.  By 
the  steps  that  I  have  made  they  will  rise;  by  the  stairs 
that  I  have  built  they  will  mount.  They  will  never  know 
the  name  of  the  man  that  built  them ;  at  the  clumsy  work 
they  will  laugh;  when  the  stones  roll  they  will  curse  me — 
but  they  will  mount  by  my  steps;  they  will  rise  on  my 
stairs;  for  no  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  even  so 
much  as  dieth  to  himself." 

The  Single  Tax  in  Perspective 

A  PAPER  READ  BY  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER,  LL.  M.,  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  BALTIMORE,  OCT.  12,  1931 

(Continued  from  Nov.-Dec.  Number) 

MOST  of  us  have  neither  the  patience  nor  the  ability 
to  study  and  master  the  laws  that  govern  our  physical 
or  economic  wellbeing.  The  chief  preoccupation  of  our 
lives  is  its  continuance.  The  stern  business  of  making  a 
living  is  so  desperate  that  few  can  devote  thought  to  mat- 
ters of  economic  law  which  governs  us. 

The  first  qualification  the  student  of  economics  must 
possess  is  a  scientific  attitude.  He  must  be  free  from  bias 
and  inherited  opinions  lacking  in  scientific  validity.  As 
Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  writes  (Economic 
Science  and  the  Common  Welfare,  page  8) : 

"The  student  of  economics  needs  most  of  all  an  enthu- 
siasm for  science.  He  must  avoid  prejudice  in  his  think- 
ing; he  must  learn  to  think  clearly ;  he  must  acquire  infor- 
mation of  scientific  value  and  use  it  logically.  Finally, 
he  should  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  common  welfare." 

It  was  Tolstoy  who  wrote  that  the  Single  Tax  must 
first  be  understood  to  be  accepted. 

Aye,  there  is  the  rub.  The  Single  Tax  must  first  be  under- 
stood. It  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  well 
grounded  in  economic  fundamentals.  What  are  those 
fundamentals? 

First  and  foremost  I  place  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  live  upon  a  planet  which  has  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  private  property.  The  student  of  economics,  in 
a  word,  must  be  carefully  orientated  or  adjusted  to  his 
environment.  It  must  be  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  all  our  food,  clothing  and  shelter  come  from  the  earth; 
that  we  are  forever  chained  to  it;  that  in  no  manner  can 
we  ever  get  away  from  it. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Henry  George,  after 
stating  the  problem  he  was  about  to  solve,  devoted  the 
next  forty- two  pages  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  the 
definition  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  terms 
he  was  going  to  use. 

We  who  have  studied  the  Single  Tax  are  prone  to  assume 


that  our  listeners  recognize  their  relationship  to  the  earth 
as  we  do.  What  is  so  obvious,  we  believe,  as  the  equal 
right  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  and  to  the  land 
on  which  and  from  which  all  must  live,  and  back  into  which 
all  must  go?  Here  we  make  our  great  error. 

Have  you  ever  considered  that  it  is  the  obvious  things 
in  life  that  escape  you?  I  can  best  illustrate  that  by  a  story 
told  me  many  years  ago  by  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer 
who  ran  for  Governor  in  that  State.  He  said  to  me: 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  going  to  school,  I  would  play  a 
game  with  another  boy.  We  would  take  out  our  geog- 
raphies and  open  to  the  map  of  Africa  or  Asia,  or  any  of 
the  five  continents.  I  would  say  to  my  friend :  '  I  am  look- 
ing at  a  certain  word  on  that  map,  see  if  you  could  find  it. ' 

"The  second  boy,  with  pencil  in  hand,  would  carefully 
look  over  the  entire  map,  mention  one  by  one  the  smallest 
towns  on  it,  and  finally  give  up  in  disgust." 

It  was  the  big  word,  Africa,  or  Asia,  or  Australia,  written 
across  the  map  which  was  in  the  mind  of  my  friend. 

So  it  is  in  economics.  The  obvious  things  are  not  per- 
ceived by  the  multitude.  We,  who  have  studied  the  Single 
Tax  fifteen  or  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  see  them  and 
assume  that  our  hearers  likewise  see  them.  We  are  in 
error. 

Test  out  the  next  non-Single  Taxer  you  meet.  Ask  him 
what  are  the  things  he  considers  most  important  to  sus- 
tain life.  He  will  mention  air,  water  and  food.  He  will 
recognize  his  right  to  air  and  water  without  paying  rent 
to  an  air  lord  or  a  water  lord,  but  he  has  never  given  thought 
to  his  equal  right  of  access  to  land,  the  source  of  all  hi 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Ask  him  what  he  understands  by  the  term  "employ 
ment. "  The  chances  are  about  a  thousand  to  one  he  wi! 
fail  to  perceive  that  "employment"  is  nothing  more  no 
less  than  the  use  of  land. 

Here  we  might  take  a  page  from  the  more  advanced 
religious  movements  of  today,  which  studiously  avoic 
attacks  on  the  old  religions  and  content  themselve 
simply  with  presenting  their  new  ideas,  leaving  it  to  thei 
listeners  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new  over  th 
old.  Those  little  palliatives  and  makeshifts  such  as  stat 
housing,  compulsory  unemployment  insurance,  shortei 
hours,  etc.,  spring  from  a  mind  which  has  failed  to  grasp 
fundamental  economic  principles. 

After  showing  the  novitiate  his  utter  dependence  upor 
mother  earth,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  witl 
him  our  third  proposition,  namely,  that  all  mankind  ha 
an  equal  right  to  live. 

Our  fourth  proposition,  namely,  that  economic  rent  i 
produced  collectively,  not  individually,  and  therefor 
belongs  to  the  people  collectively,  will  be  more  difficul 
to  prove.  So  distinguished  a  citizen  as  ex-President  Cool 
idge  fails  to  comprehend  this;  otherwise  he  would  not  hav 
written  as  he  did  of  the  Wendel  family,  who  accumulate 
about  $75,000,000jyorth'3of  choice  New  York  real  estate 
principally  land  values: 
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"  It  took  three  generations  of  thrift,  industry  and  intel- 
ligence to  accumulate  this  property." 

It  does  not  dawn  on  most  people  that  land  has  a  value 
separate  and  distinct  and  apart  from  the  improvements 
in  or  on  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  believe  that 
land  has  no  value  unless  it  is  used,  and  that  it  is  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  or  other  utilization  of  land  that  gives 
land  its  value. 

Our  fifth  proposition,  namely,  that  the  Single  Tax  is 
the  one  and  only  method  to  establish  the  equal  right  of 
each  individual  to  his  share  of  the  earth,  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  prove.  This  proposition,  I  believe,  is  the  one  which 
most  people  who  sympathize  with  us  fail  to  grasp. 

I  hear  some  of  you  saying:  "We  cannot  bother  to  teach 
Fundamental  economics  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is 
too  big  a  task;  it  will  take  too  long.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  leaders,  and 
the  people  will  follow." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  half  truth.  It  is  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  no  great  reform  to  date  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  born  in  the  brain  of  the  disinherited  and 
the  unwashed. 

We  did  not  abolish  chattel  slavery  at  the  demand  of 
the  slaves;  on  the  contrary,  history  tells  us  that  many 
blacks  preferred  to  remain  in  slavery,  and  some  even  fought 
on  the  Southern  side  during  our  Civil  War. 

Prohibition  was  not  introduced  in  answer  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  American  people,  even  though  forty-six 
out  of  forty-eight  States  ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. It  was  a  band  of  religious  zealots  and  hard-headed 
ausiness  men  seeking  greater  production  from  labor  who 
carried  prohibition. 

Woman  suffrage  was  not  granted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  great  majority  of  women.  Last  year,  11  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  less  than  25%  of  the 
women  took  the  trouble  to  exercise  their  right  of  franchise 
in  New  York  City. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  no  great  reform  has  ever  been  in- 
troduced at  the  insistent  demand  of  the  oppressed,  the 
converse  is  also  true. 

No  great  reform  was  ever  accomplished,  particularly 
in  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States,  unless  there 
was  behind  it  a  substantial,  influential  minority. 

The  Single  Tax,  after  fifty-two  years,  is  still  far  from 
laving  attracted  such  a  minority.  Here  is  our  great  work: 
to  get  behind  our  movement  a  larger,  more  substantial 
thinking  minority  than  we  have  yet  converted. 

Jefferson  recognized  the  need  for  creating  a  thinking 
citizenship,  and  was  an  outstanding  advocate  of  a  system 
of  free  public  schooling,  to  prepare  the  future  citizens  to 
Derform  their  duties  in  a  democracy.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  today  how  lamentably  we  have  failed  in  this 
task. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  age. 
Carlyle,  in  the  Victorian  era,  recognized  jt  when  he  wrote: 


"England  contains  forty  million  inhabitants, mostly  fools." 
The  World  War  showed  the  average  mental  age  of  5,000,- 

000  American  soldiers  to  be  thirteen  years  and  two  months. 
The  mental  age  of  the  colored  soldier  was  ten  years  and 
two  months. 

Our  tabloids  and  trashy  novels,  with  their  millions  of 
readers;  our  silly  movies,  are  visible  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  poor  mental  development  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  In  New  York  City  we  have  one  tabloid  which 
boasts  a  daily  circulation  of  1,320,000,  although  it  has 
been  in  existence  only  twelve  years.  By  contrast,  the  New 
York  Times,  now  thirty-five  years  under  its  present  manage- 
ment, has  been  able  to  attain  a  daily  circulation  only  one- 
third  as  great. 

The  Nation,  the  New  Republic  and  other  progressive 
magazines  and  newspapers  can  continue  only  so  long  as 
they  are  subsidized.  "Middletown"  and  "Main  Street" 
are  true  pictures  of  the  American  scene. 

I  began  my  address  with  a  reference  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis.  I  examined  eleven  of  the  more  important 
cures  which  had  been  proposed  for  its  amelioration.  I 
showed  with  broad  strokes  of  the  brush  how  one  and  all 
were  ineffective  and  doomed  to  failure  because  one  and 
all  ignored  cause. 

To  this  audience  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  merits  of 
the  Single  Tax  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  our  sufferings. 
You  see  clearly  that  the  present  land  system,  which  per- 
mits a  small  land-owning  class  to  charge  rent  for  the  use 
of  the  earth,  without  giving  anything  in  return,  is  the  pri- 
mary wrong  from  which  all  other  wrongs  spring. 

"Where  some  get  something  for  doing  nothing,  others 
get  nothing  for  doing  something,"  says  our  friend 
Macaulay. 

When  we  state  that  this  burden  must  be  lifted  from 
the  backs  of  labor  and  capital  we  are  met  by  the  individual 
who  says:  "Yes,  the  Single  Tax  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough." 

Any  man  who  speaks  in  this  manner  simply  betrays 
his  own  ignorance.  If  the  private  appropriation  of  eco- 
nomic rent  is  the  curse  from  which  we  are  suffering,  its 
public  appropriation  must  be  our  cure. 

The  Single  Tax  is  the  only  method  yet  devised  by  the 
brain  of  man  whereby  publicly  created  economic  rent 
can  become  public  instead  of  private  property.  Any  one, 
then,  who  claims  that  the  Single  Tax  is  a  mere  palliative 
reveals  his  own  ignorance  of  what  ails  society  economically 
speaking,  or  fails  to  recognize  the  Single  Tax  as  the  sover- 
eign remedy  for  that  ailment. 

Although  the  Single  Tax  is  an  ethical  reform,  and  might 
properly  look  to  the  Church  for  active  support,  we  shall, 

1  believe,  get  no  assistance  from  that  quarter.    All  history 
portrays  organized  religion  on  the  side  of  those  who  sought 
to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  Church,  and  by  the  Church  I  mean  all  organized 
religion,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  is  a  special  benefi- 
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ciary  of  the  existing  system  of  dishonest  taxation.  It  is 
itself  a  large  landlord,  one  of  the  largest. 

I  say  it  is  a  special  beneficiary  for  the  reason  that,  un- 
like the  ordinary  landowner,  who  at  least  pays  some  land 
rent,  the  Church  is  entirely  exempt  from  taxation. 

"The  taxation  of  church  property,"  says  James  F.  Mor- 
ton in  his  booklet  "Exempting  the  Church,"  page  84,  is 
demanded  "by  every  consideration  of  sound  public  policy, 
common  sense,  democracy  and  justice." 

I  view  the  Single  Tax  primarily  as  a  moral  reform  to 
reestablish  the  equal  right  of  all  mankind  to  their  earth. 
The  fiscal  advantage  of  the  Single  Tax,  while  not  to  be 
ignored,  may  be  discussed  before  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  legislative  bodies  and  the  like,  but  the  appeal 
to  the  mass  must,  I  believe,  be  an  emotional  one  to  its 
inherent  sense  of  justice. 

The  ballot  is  the  method  whereby  those  who  believe 
in  our  philosophy  may  have  the  opportunity  to  register 
their  belief.  Incidentally,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  whereby  our  adherents  may  give  expression  to 
the  philosophy. 

As  the  Single  Tax  will  require  only  a  change  in  our  tax- 
ing machinery,  which  is  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
several  State  Legislatures,  we  need  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  election  of  Senators  and  Assemblymen. 

We  should  ever  remain  independent  and  free  from  all 
other  political  parties.  We  should  come  before  the  elec- 
torate steadily  with  one  issue  and  only  one  issue: 

"How  soon  are  you  going  to  stop  permitting  landlords 
to  charge  you  for  staying  in  this  country?" 

If  the  picture  I  have  painted  is  a  dark  one,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  I  believe,  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  The 
ignorance,  the  dullness,  the  stupidity  and  the  indifference 
of  such  a  large  percentage  of  our  fellow  citizens  indicate, 
to  my  mind,  that  they  are  sick,  physically  and  mentally. 
Now  the  chronically  sick  person  is,  as  a  rule,  incapable 
of  grasping  progressive  ideas.  He  is  generally  biased, 
prejudiced  and  too  absorbed  in  his  own  difficulties  to  give 
time  and  thought  to  an  objective  movement  such  as  eco- 
nomic reform.  He  lacks  perspective,  that  is,  he  is  unable 
"to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  The  sick  man  is 
lacking  also  in  "awareness,"  that  is,  in  the  ability  to  look 
around  him  and  take  note  of  what  is  wrong.  His  imagina- 
tion is  impaired  and  he  is  incapable  of  picturing  a  better 
world  order  than  the  one  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  two  movements  have  been 
born  in  the  United  States  which,  I  confidently  feel,  will 
improve  the  coming  generations  and  make  easier  the  task 
of  economic  regeneration.  Both  of  these  movements  are 
still  in  their  infancies,  but  seem  destined  to  play  a  tremen- 
dous indirect  part  in  hastening  the  advent  of  the  rational 
economic  order  which  we  advocate.  One  is  the  Health 
Movement,  which  has  for  its  objective  the  creation  of 
a  finer  and  nobler  human  being,  on  the  physical  plane. 

The  other  is  the  Progressive  Educational  Movement, 


which  completely  revolutionizes  our  theory  of  education 
and  our  school  system.  The  youth  of  the  future,  I  venture 
to  predict,  who  will  come  under  the  influence  of  these  two 
movements  will  possess  a  degree  of  awareness  which  has 
been  denied  all  past  generations  of  mankind. 

With  a  greater  awareness  will  come  a  greater  demand  for 
knowledge  of  what  is  the  cause  of  our  economic  maladjust- 
ment, and  a  greater  determination  to  correct  the  economic 
system,  regardless  of  how  fundamental  be  these  changes 
in  our  economic  conceptions. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  any  great  reform 
comes  into  being?  First  one  or  two  or  three  great  souls 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth  get  what  George  called  "the 
ecstatic  vision. "  They  see  the  great  wrong  to  be  righted, 
the  great  forward  step  to  be  made  in  the  march  of  mankind. 
They  expound  their  views,  but  are  ignored  or  ridiculed, 
save  by  a  handful.  They  die  "unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung." 

Their  followers  grasp  the  flickering  light  and  painfully 
carry  it  on.  They  expound  the  new  idea  more  vigorously. 
They  are  called  fanatics,  "lunatic  fringe;"  in  ancient  times 
they  were  burned  at  the  stake  or  excommunicated;  in 
modern  times  they  are  ignored  or  ridiculed.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  idea  slowly  makes  headway.  After  a  while  a  few 
so  called  "respectables"  begin  to  notice  it.  A  few  more 
begin  to  subscribe  to  the  idea,  but  seek  to  temper  it  with 
reservations,  or  qualifications,  or  limitations.  Finally, 
something  occurs  in  society,  something  only  remotely 
related  to  the  new  idea,  that  forces  society  to  accept  the] 
new  reform. 

Ever  thereafter  the  powers  that  be  say: 

"Why,  we  always  favored  this  idea." 

This  too,  it  seems,  will  be  the  story  of  our  movement. 

L.  and  F.  a  Credit  to  Cause 

THE  premier  Single  Tax  publication  of  the  United  U 
States,  Brother  Joseph  Dana  Miller's  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  September-October  number,  is  at  hand,  with  a 
rich  table  of  contents.  The  editor's  "Comment  and  Re- 
flection," as  always,  is  a  special  feature.  The  budget  de- 
bates in  the  British  Parliament  are  reviewed  by  Mervyn 
J.  Stewart.  There  is  a  very  interesting  Australian 
letter  by  Percy  R.  Meggy ;  and  from  Land  and  Liberty  (tc 
the  English  movement  what  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  to  ours) 
is  taken  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Chancellor  Philip  Snowder 
on  the  budget,  with  its  provision  for  land-value  taxation 
and  there  is  much  other  interesting  matter.  Included  is 
an  "On  to  Baltimore"  article  on  the  approaching  Henn 
George  Congress,  well  calculated  to  tempt  the  faithfu 
to  attend.  No  Single  Taxer  can  be  other  than  proud  tc 
present  a  copy  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  one  upon  whon 
he  would  like  to  make  a  favorable  impression  regarding 
the  Single  Tax  movement. — Fairhope  Courier. 
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The  Correct  vs.  the  Swope  Plan  for 

"The  Stabilization  of  Industry" 


BY  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 


In  the  article  "  Gerard  Swope's '  Stabilization  of  Industry' 
Not  So  Stable,"  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  November- 
December,  1931,  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Swope's  plan,  and  the  charge  made  that  the  plan  did 
not  offer  nor  in  any  way  attempt  to  offer,  much  less  secure, 
work  for  the  men  that,  as  Mr.  Swope  said  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  address  to  the  National  Electrical  Manu- 
facturers' Association  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City,  on  September  16,  1931,  "are  able  to  work,  are  com- 
>etent  workers"  and  "who  above  all  things  desire  to 
work"  but  "cannot  find  work  to  do." 

The  article  referred  to  points  to  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
em  Mr.  Swope  poses  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  address 
as  above  quoted   is  an  economic,   not  an  industrial  one, 
md  to  the  further  fact  that  the  proposals  in  the  plan, 
namely,  "A  Workmen's  Compensation   Act,"   "Life  and 
Disability   Insurance,"  "Pensions"  and    "Unemployment 
nsurance, "  all  to  be  provided  by  industry,  not  by  govern- 
ment (the  worker  paying  one-half  the  cost,  the  consumer 
the  other  half),  are  industrial   remedies  or  attempts  at 
emedies  and  therefore  impotent,  indeed  not  even  really 
ntended,  to  obtain  the  relief  that  Mr.  Swope's  opening 
paragraph  points  to  as  imperative. 

Is  it  not  time  that  industry  and  labor  both  awoke  to  the 
act  that  the  problems  that  confront  them  are  basically 
economic,  not  industrial?  Is  it  not  time  that  they,  industry 
and  labor,  both  realize  that  their  substance,  their  product, 
heir  wealth,  their  thrift,  their  every  effort  and  invention 
s  being  drained  from  them  by  the  alchemy  of  land  owner- 
hip  and  absorbed  by  the  rent  of  land? 

Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  absorbs  more 
han  sixty  per  cent  of  all  wealth  and  production  in  the 
:ountry,  leaving  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  production 
to  be  divided  among  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
ation. 

Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  owns  all  the 
and  and  natural  resources  in  the  country,  and  finally  gets 
ill  the  rent  royalties,  special  dividends  and  interest  that 
uch  ownership  commands.  Does  it  require  a  mathema- 
ician  to  figure  what  the  process  of  wealth  abstrac- 
ion  is? 

The  power  to  collect  rent  for  the  use  of  land  and  for 
he  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  privately  exercised,  is 
.he  power  to  milk  Industry  and  Labor  of  their  product; 
t  is  the  power  to  hold  land  and  natural  resources  out  of 
ise  until  such  payments  as  it  deems  sufficient  are  paid 
ir  an  obligation  to  pay  them  is  assumed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  land  is  idle?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Business  is  stagnant?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  industry  suf- 
ers?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  unemployment?  Idle 


land  means  idle  men;  idle  men  means  less  consumption, 
less  demand  for  commodities,  less  business,  further  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  labor,  still  greater  unemployment. 

Thus  the  vicious  circle  starts  with  idle  land  and  idle 
natural  resources,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  owned  and 
controlled  by  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  who 
through  their  ownership  of  all  land  squeeze  out  of  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  population  over  sixty  per  cent  of  all  their 
product.  What  help  are  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts, 
Life  and  Disability  Insurance,  Pensions  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  to  the  man  that  is  out  of  work  now  and 
cannot  find  it?  About  as  much  as  a  customer  without 
money  or  credit  is  to  the  idle  merchant! 

Tax  the  value  of  land  and  natural  resources  and  see  how 
fast  these  will  be  put  into  use;  how  fast  and  to  what  great 
extent  they  will  employ  labor  and  capital,  and  how  fast 
unemployment  and  idle  capital  will  disappear,  and  with 
them  low  wages,  low  interest,  poor  business,  hard  times 
and  industrial  depression. 

A  tax  on  land  and  natural  resources  has  the  opposite 
effect  of  a  tax  on  wealth,  industry,  production,  buildings 
or  labor  products.  A  tax  on  the  latter  tends  to  make  them 
go  into  hiding  or  to  disappear  altogether;  at  best  it  is  a 
burden  to  the  individual  taxed  and  to  the  community. 
A  tax  on  land  value  and  on  the  value  of  natural  resources 
forces  these  into  use,  creates  employment,  enhances  busi- 
ness and  establishes  prosperity. 

Land-value  taxes  being  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  government,  it  will  then,  too,  become 
possible  to  reduce  and  eventually  abolish  altogether  all 
the  burdensome  taxation  on  industry,  building  enterprises 
and  incomes,  all  tariffs,  tolls  and  taxes  that  now  hamper 
and  hamstring  human  effort  and  thrift. 

If  Mr.  Swope  really  is  disturbed  at  the  aspect  that  "men 
who  are  able  to  work,  who  are  competent  workers,  who 
above  all  things  desire  to  work,  cannot  find  work  to  do," 
and  really  means  ultimately  to  eliminate  that  "disturb- 
ing aspect,"  there  is  the  remedy — the  remedy  that  will 
achieve  the  desired  result  and  that  will  permanently  main- 
tain it! 

Nor  is  it  the  worker  merely,  the  man  out  of  employment, 
that  is  to  be  ultimately  considered.  Industry  itself  is 
stagnated;  business  men,  manufacturers,  storekeepers, 
merchants,  all  are  similarly  situated,  comparatively,  as 
is  the  man  out  of  employment.  Capital  is  idle  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  to  put  it  to  work;  interest  is  not  col- 
lectible; wealth  is  not  secure. 

Mr.  Swope  no  doubt  wants  the  evil  that  is  producing 
the  entire  business  depression  "first  ameliorated"  and 
"ultimately  eliminated."  But  how?  His  scheme  is  not 
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even  intended  to  do  either.  It  would  pay  Mr.  Swope  and 
Industry  to  pause  and  heed. 

Society,  civilization,  are  on  trial.  Shall  the  structure 
that  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  build,  our  heritage 
of  ages  of  effort,  of  striving,  of  suffering  for  ideals  that  have 
become  sacred,  all  be  sacrificed  now  to  shortsightedness 
and  to  greed?  Shall  individualism,  liberty,  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  action,  the  home,  morality,  culture,  all  be 
cast  into  the  discard? 

Is  democracy  to  make  way  for  untried  and  unproved 
schemes  that  have  only  unreasoned  might  and  unscru- 
pulous power  behind  them? 

Yes.^Mr.  Swope,  "it  surely  will  be  done,"  as  you  pre- 
dict in  your  address.  But  what? 

Denmark's  Land- Value  Tax 

INCREASED  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  BETTERMENTS  STEADILY 

FOLLOW  THE  STEP-BY-STEP  ACCEPTANCE  OF 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  PRINCIPLES 


This  being  the  case,  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  tell  the 
economic  effects  of  the  change  in  taxation  that  is  so  small, 
especially  in  the  country  districts.  Even  before  the  reform 
we  had  taxation  levied  upon  land  value,  especially  in  the 
country  districts.  In  face  of  the  Danish  crown's  going  into 
par  in  1926,  and  the  general  reduction  in  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  market,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  effects 
of  the  taxation  of  land  values.  Of  course  the  world  depres- 
sion is  hampering  industrial  development  in  Denmark  as 
elsewhere.  The  decreased  buying  power  of  our  customers  in 
England  and  Germany  is  also  keeping  the  prices  of  our 
•  products  lower  than  they  normally  would  be. 

Though  prices  are  steadily  declining,  our  production 
is  increasing.  Our  production  of  butter  and  bacon,  our 
most  important  articles  of  export,  is  interesting,  as  filed 
for  the  years  1922-1930: 


I 


T  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the  act  of  March,  1926, 
regarding  land-value  taxation  was  carried  through  the 
Danish  Parliament  and  signed  by  the^King.  The  act  was 
carried  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  the  city  landowners, 
who  tried  to  prevent  it  by  sending  out  pamphlets  in  which 
landowners  big  and  little  in  country  and  city  were  told 
they  were  going  to  be  ruined.  But  nevertheless  the  act 
was  forthwith  put  into  force.  What  are  the  results  of  these 
years  of  experience? 

Of  course  no  one  claims  that  Denmark  now  has  the  Single 
Tax.  Far  from  it.  This  measure  was  only  the  second  small 
instalment  of  taxation  of  land  values,  the  first  being  a 
national  land-value  tax  put  into  force  in  1924  taking  the 
small  amount  of  1.50  kroner  per  1,000  kroner  land  value. 

The  significance  of  the  reform  is  best  illustrated  by  giv- 
ing the  percentages  in  accordance  with  which  the  tax  on 
land  value  is  levied.  The  latest  official  information  from  the 
Danish  Statistical  Department  is  at  hand  for  the  financial 
years  1930-1931,  comprising  the  local  as  well  as  the  State 
taxes : 


1930-31. 
1931-32. 


In  the 
capital  per 
1,000  kroner 

9.0 
9.0 


Provincial  Country 

towns  per  districts  per 

1,000  kroner  1,000  kroner 

6.51  15.51 

7.18  16.53 


The  total  amount  levied  is  for  the  years  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Capital  Provincial  Country  Total 

1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

kroner  kroner  kroner  kroner 

1930-31 9.9  4.4  48.9  63.2 

1931-32..                         10.5  4.9  49.0  64.4 


Population  1930          723,000          788,000       2,040,000      3,551,000 

The  total  amount  of  land-value  taxes  corresponds  to 
very  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  in 
Denmark,  a  little  more  in  the  country  districts,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  towns. 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 


Butter 
production 
1,000,000  kilograms 

120 
132 
140 
141 
150 
162 
166 
179 
f  190 


Hogs 

delivered  at 

bacon  factories 

1,000,000  kilograms 

144.0 
221.9 
261.6 
244.8 
249.4 
331.4 
349.3 
324.6 
398.6 


The  production  of  butter  from  1922  to  1926  was  increased 
by  25  per  cent,  and  from  1926  to  1930  by  27  percent.  The 
increase  in  mill.  kg.  of  hogs  delivered  from  1922  to  1926 
has  been  105.4,  and  from  1926  to  1930  149.2  mill.  kg. 

The  Danish  bacon  has  in  a  few  years  outdistanced  all 
countries  in  the  English  market  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.  Owing  to  the  declining  prices  the  value  of  the 
export  has  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity. 
At  present  the  decline  in  prices  is  very  marked.  The  index 
for  exported  articles  in  1926  was  212,  and  is  now  for  the 
month  of  October,  1931,  only  96.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  value  of  export  surplus  of  agricultural  products  in 
1926  are  847.9  mill  kroner,  and  in  1930  930.6  mill  kroner. 

These  figures  show  more  than  anything  else  can  the 
solid  development  of  Danish  agriculture  that  apparently 
proceeds  unhampered  by  the  general  world  depression. 
Of  course  it  is  hard  times  for  Danish  agriculture  as  it  is 
for  agriculture  everywhere.  But  what  are  the  causes? 

(1)  The  high  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  farms  in 
times  of  inflation  from  1912  to  1926.    These  prices  do  not 
now  correspond  to  the  prices  paid  for  agricultural  products 
The  farms,  the  land  on  which  farming  is  done,  must  be 
reduced  in  price  before  normal  times  can  be  reached. 

(2)  The  enormous  load  of  taxes  which  in  great  part 
are  shifted  to  the  farmer's  shoulders  because  he  is  com 
pelled  to  take  the  prices  for  his  products  that  the  world 
market  affords. 

(3)  The  high  prices  of  industrial  products  used  on  the 
farm,  in  the  main  caused  by  the  high  tariff  on  such  prod 
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ucts.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  give  him  greater 
equality  between  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

These  causes  retarding  the  future  development  of  agri- 
culture can  only  be  abolished  by  the  collection  of  the  eco- 
nomic rent  and  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  industry  and  its 
products  and  the  introduction  of  real  free  trade. 

In  regard  to  industrial  production,  the  Institute  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy  has  compiled  indices  for  pro- 
duction as  well  as  employment  which  show  progress  not 
as  great  as  that  attained  by  agricultural  pursuits: 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


Index  for 
production 

Index  for 
employment 

100 

100 

121 

112 

136 

124 

130 

111 

126 

111 

129 

111 

140 

118 

150 

126 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  index  for  production  has 
increased  from  100  to  150,  while  the  index  for  employment 
has  increased  only  from  100  to  126.  The  production  per 
worker  is  larger  in  1929  than  in  1922.  There  is  -a  steady 
gain  during  the  entire  period. 

In  building  activity  the  result  has  been  especially 
encouraging  for  the  years  in  which  taxation  of  land  values 
has  been  in  operation.  For  the  cities  and  towns  in  Denmark 
the  figures  given  below  show  the  number  of  apartments 
built  in  the  years  1922-30,  that  is  before  land-value  taxes 
were  introduced: 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930.. 


Number  of 
apartments 

5465 
7446 
6001 
7454 
8266 
8515 
8260 
9495 
11135 


Index 
1922  =  100 

100 
136 
110 
136 
151 
156 
151 
174 
204 


The  building  activity  was  exceedingly  lively  in  1930, 
and  that  rate  is  kept  up  in  1931.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
housing  conditions  have  improved  from  1926.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  persons  living  in  care  of  local  authorities 
has  declined.  It  is  a  very  encouraging  fact  that  the  con- 
gested streets  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  capital  are  decreas- 
ing in  population  and  new  streets  are  being  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  capital's  suburban  towns  are 
increasing  in  population  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Similar 
development  has  taken  place  in  big  provincial  towns  like 
Odense,  where  new  houses  are  being  built,  largely  for  one 
or  two  families,  usually  with  pretty  little  gardens. 

In  several  cases  the  parceling  out  of  great  building  areas 
may  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
As  buildings  below  10,000  and  8,000  kroner  in  value  in  the 
capital  and  in  most  of  the  big  provincial  towns  are  exempt 


from  taxes,  that  fact  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  plans  for  new  buildings  are  contemplated. 

How  have  the  wages  of  workingmen  stood  *duringf  this 
period?  Has  increased  production  been  reflected  in  in- 
creased rent  or  wages,  or  both? 

Our  official  statistics  show  the  following  in  regard  to 
average  trade-union-labor  wages  in  the  building  industry, 
in  qre.  per  hour,  from  1922  to  1930.  The  real  wages  are 
then  found  by  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  living: 

1922   1923   1924   1925   1926   1927   1928   1929   1930 
Nominal  wages. .  .  141     136     144     150     136     130     128     129     132 
Real  wages 141      132     133     142     148     147     146     149     160 

The  rising  tendency  is  clear.  Labor  has  shared  in  the 
increase,  though  not  a  great  deal.  Much  of  it  goes  to  rent 
or  interest.  It  may  be  said  that  the  increase  in  wages  has 
continued  in  1931,  as  the  cost  of  living  has  decreased  and 
nominal  wages  reduced  by  only  a  small  percentage. 

If  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  is  looked  at  from 
the  same  point  of  view  there  is  hardly  any  increase  to  be 
noted  except  for  the  years  1930  and  1931. 

How  is  the  reform  regarded  by  the  local  authorities, 
who  in  some  degree  have  option  in  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion in  which  taxes  on  real  estate  is  to  be  levied  compared 
to  the  local  income  tax?  They  also  have,  within  certain 
limits,  option  in  regard  to  exemptions  of  buildings  and  the 
percentage  with  which  land  value  and  building  value  is  to 
be  taxed.  The  latest  official  report  shows  that  forty- 
eight  of  our  eighty-five  provincial  towns  have  increased 
the  per  mill,  with  which  the  land-value  tax  is  to  be  levied. 
None  of  the  towns  has  reduced  the  per  mill. 

In  the  country  districts,  where  the  farmers  are  usually 
in  the  majority,  one  would  naturally  expect  a  low  land- 
value  tax  in  order  to  get  more  of  the  revenue  from  the  non- 
landowning  class.  The  opposite  is  the  case;  1,135  out  of 
1,304  townships  levy  40  per  cent  or  more  of  their  taxes 
on  land  values.  In  times  of  depression  one  would  think 
that  the  farmers  would  reduce  the  taxes  levied  upon  land 
values,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  land-value  tax  is  not  re- 
duced. The  budgets  of  the  townships  for  the  financial 
years  of  1931-1932  are  levying  about  the  same  amount  of 
land-value  tax  as  in  preceding  years.  The  agitation  for  the 
reduction  of  the  taxes  on  real  estate  has  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  local  authorities. 

For  the  years  1932-1933  we  are  to  levy  the  unearned- 
increment  tax.  Here  also  is  local  option.  The  capital,  39 
provincial  towns  and  146  townships  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  levy  this  tax.  But  as  the  maximum  per  mill,  is  10,  and 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  increment  before  the  tax  is  levied, 
the  result  will  not  be  of  much  importance  except  in  the  capital 
and  the  big  provincial  towns,  where  some  growth  has  taken 
place.  But  the  government  has  proposed  (Rigsdagen)  for 
the  third  time  the  taking  of  one-half  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment all  over  the  country.  This  bill  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  not  the  Senate. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  a  new  political  party  with 
three  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  brought 
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in  a  bill  proposing  to  collect  the  entire  economic  rent  in 
instalments  and  to  abolish  all  taxes.  The  bill  was  discussed 
in  the  House  for  three  days  and  has  created  great  interest 
in  the  idea,  especially  among  the  people  staggering  under 
the  load  of  high  taxes. 

Even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  steps  toward  our 
great  ultimate  are  still  small,  it  may  be  said  that  the  move- 
ment is  slowly  developing  into  something  more.  World 
depressions  and  other  events  temporarily  may  retard  in- 
stead of  increase  our  progress,  but  Henry  George's  ideas 
now  have  such  a  foothold  in  this  country  that  only  care- 
lessness or  disregard  for  the  coming  good  may  permit 
special  interests  to  stop  this  reform  in  its  long  and  thorny 
road  to  realization. 

Kongsvillie,  Lyngly,  Denmark.  ABEL  BRINK. 

Single  Tax  Trend 

SINGLE  TAX  advocates  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged. 
High  taxes  seem  destined  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion of  their  plan,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity. 
Many  who  have  never  been  convinced  that  the  Single 
Tax  is  workable  in  a  social  system  which  permits  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  real  estate,  agree  that  with  the  title 
to  all  land  vested  in  the  State  a  single  tax  in  the  guise  of 
rental  for  the  use  of  the  land  is  entirely  feasible  and  would 
solve  the  problem  of  equitable  taxation.  We  would  seem 
rapidly  to  be  approaching  the  end  of  private  ownership, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  are  unable  to  pay  the  taxes 
levied. 

Right  here  in  Newark  the  city  faces  the  prospect  of  being 
compelled  to  take  over  hundreds  of  properties  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  and  the  same  condition  prevails  else- 
where. Looks  as  though  the  city  might  have  to  go  into  the 
real  estate  business  in  a  big  way  in  order  to  get  some  revenue 
out  of  the  properties  which  it  must  take  over.  Perhaps 
the  outlook  is  not  as  dark  as  it  seems,  but  there  is  a  host 
of  property  owners  who  cannot  see  how  they  are  ever  to 
pay  their  tax  bills. — Sunday  Call,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Progress  in  Brazil 

ON  Sunday,  Dec.  6,  1931,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
carried  a  small  news  item  in  its  foreign  news  section, 
as  follows: 

LAND  TAX  EXTENDED  IN  REVISION  OF  Rio  GRANDE  DO 

SUL  SYSTEM 

PORTO  ALEGRE,  Brazil,  Dec.  5,  1931  (U.  P.)— The  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  State  Government,  headed  by  General 
Flores  da  Cunha,  federal  interventor,  has  revised  the  State 
tax  system  to  meet  economic  and  social  requirements  more 
fully.  Formerly  taxes  were  charged  on  buildings,  but 
now  the  tax  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  buildings  stand.  With  the  gradual  substitution  of 
this  new  system,  the  authorities  are  eliminating  other 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  increased  income  from  the  land 
tax. 


Manhattan  S.  T.  Club  Activities 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  MAKING  TRIUMPHAL  TOUR  OF 
MIDDLE  WEST,  SOUTH  AND  TO  THE  COAST 

SINCE  the  unfortunate  passing  of  our  President,  James 
R.  Brown,  on  Sept.  20  last,  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club  has  been  endeavoring,  through  the  efforts  of  its 
officers  and  directors,  to  form  a  programme  of  procedure 
not  only  to  go  on  with  the  work  but  if  possible  to  widen 
the  scope.  To  this  end,  it  is  our  desire  to  form  a  board  of 
lectureship,  having  several  speakers  on  our  staff,  and  also 
co-operating  with  all  Single  Tax  organizations  and  activi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Our  1931  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1931.  In  that  year, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Brown  delivered  168  lectures, 
distributed  as  follows:  Service  and  business  men's  clubs, 
66;  universities  and  colleges,  44;  high  and  prep  schools, 
10;  churches,  6;  sundry  organizations,  27,  and  radio  talks 
15,  making  a  total  of  168  lectures  and  addressing  15,889 
people  by  actual  count,  aside  from  radio  talks. 

From  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  30,  1931,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 
delivered  10..addresses,  9  to  service  clubs  and  1  to  a  high 
school,  his  audiences  numbering  1,027,  and  Walter  Fair- 
child  delivered  4  lectures,  3  at  service  clubs  and  1  at  a  fra- 
ternal order,  his  audiences  numbering  210. 

Dec.  1,  1931,  began  our  new  fiscal  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  club,  held  in  its  office,  1860  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  on  Dec.  8,  election  of  officers  took  place. 

It  was  considered  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  inas- 
much as  we  could  not  at  this  time  find  a  man  to  fill  Mr. 
Brown's  place,  we  would  leave  the  office  of  President 
vacant  for  the  present.  Alfred  Bishop  Mason  is  per- 
manently residing  in  Italy,  and  he  was  elected  Honorary 
Vice  President.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  was  elected  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  organization  work.  O.  K.  Dorn  was 
re-elected  Treasurer,  Walter  Fairchild  General  Secretary, 
and  Miss  Elma  Dame  Recording  Secretary.  Directors 
elected  were:  John  H.  Allen,  Richard  Eyre,  Spencer  Heath, 
John  M.  Holmes,  H.  C.  Maguire,  Louis  B.  Parsons. 

The  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  has  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  1860  Broadway  to  Room  1711,  11  Park 
Place. 

The  lecture  work  of  the  Manhattan  Club  is  continuing, 
as  shown  here: 

On  Dec.  10  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  spoke  for  the  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
Rotary  Club,  75  present.  A  reporter  for  a  local  paper  was  there  and 
gave  a  fine  notice  of  the  meeting  in  the  Red  Bank  Register. 

On  Dec.  15  Oscar  H.  Geiger  addressed  the  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  Exchange 
Club  on  "Hard  Times,  Cause  and  Cure;"  26  present.  This  was  a  very 
fine  meeting. 

On  Dec.  20  Mr.  Geiger  addressed  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  attendance  between  150 
and  175.  This  was  a  splendid  meeting  and  we  have  a  request  from  Mr. 
Albert,  the  Executive  Director,  for  another  lecture  by  Mr.  Geiger. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  26,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  left  New 
York  for  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  is  booked  for  lectures, 
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and  then  will  leave  with  John  S.  Maclean  on  a  cross-coun- 
try lecture  trip  to  the  Coast.  Mr.  Maclean  is  driving  Mr. 
Ingersoll  to  California,  stopping  en  route  wherever  a  call 
for  a  lecture  makes  a  stop  profitable. 

The  following  itinerary  had  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll  at  the  time  of  this  report: 

Dec.  27— Columbus,  O.,  Washington  Gladden  Class  at  the  New 
First  Congregational  Church,  9:30  a.  m.  About  60  at  meeting,  mostly 
men  of  the  best  type,  including  professors,  lawyers,  financiers.  The 
talk  was  a  half  hour,  followed  by  a  question  period  lasting  about  an 
hour.  This  church  is  the  Fosdick  replica  in  Columbus,  and  the  preacher 
in  his  sermon  came  to  the  Single  Tax  threshold  a  dozen  times,  due  prob- 
ably to  ten  years'  contact  with  Mr.  Maclean.  From  8  to  12  that  eve- 
ning Mr.  Maclean  had  25  neighbors  visit  at  his  home  to  listen  to  a  talk 
on  Single  Tax  by  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Dec.  29 — Columbus,  O.,  Mercator  Club,  at  12  noon.  The  topic  was 
'Business  versus  Monopoly."  Out  of  a  membership  of  59,  50  were 
present,  due  probably  to  a  fine  advance  press  notice.  Talked  30  minutes, 
followed  by  question  period. 

Dec.  31 — Hamilton,  O.,  Rotary  Club,  noon;  65  present;  a  fine  meet- 
ing; talked  for  30  minutes,  followed  by  a  very  fine  quiz. 

Jan.  4— Cincinnati,  O.,  People's  Church,  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow, 
pastor;  20-minute  talk  and  20-minute  quiz;  200  present;  fine  audience. 

The  following  are  dates  that  were  in  the  making: 

Jan.  5— Lexington,  Ky.,  Transylvania  College,  chapel,  at  10  a.  m. 

Jan.  6— Danville,  Ky.,  Centre  College,  assembly  for  men,  at  9:00 
a.  m.,  and  assembly  for  women  at  10  a.  m., 

Jan.  7— Winchester,  Ky.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jan.  8 — Lexington,  Ky.,  Board  of  Commerce,  annual  banquet. 

Jan.  l:  -New  Albany,  Ind.,  New  Albany  Business  College. 

Jan.  13— Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Bowling  Green  Business  University 
9:20  a.  m. 

Jan.  14— Paducah,  Ky.,  West  Kentucky  Industrial  College,  11:30 
i.  m. 

Jan.  15— Paducah,  Ky.,  Augusta  Tilghman  High  School,  11:00  a.  m. 
Jan.  18— Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
itudent  body  at  chapel  and  classes;  also  Fall's  Business  College,  11 
to  12  a.  m. 

Jan.  19— Jackson,  Tenn.,  Exchange  Club,  12:15  noon. 
Jan.  20— Jackson,  Tenn.,  Union  University.  Student  body  at  chapel, 
:10  to  9:40  a.  m.;  class  in  political  science,  9:50  to  10:50  a.  m. 
Jan.  21— Hot  Springs  National  Park,  senior  high  school. 

-Fayetteville,  Ark.,  University  of  Arkansas,  8  p.  m. 
Jan.  27— Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Rotary  Club,  12:10  noon. 
Jan.  2!  —Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Rotary  Club,  12:15  noon. 
Jan.  29— Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tulsa  Business  College,  10:30  a.  m. 
-Shawnee,  Okla.,  Rotary  Club,  12:15  noon. 
—Dallas,  Tex.,  Draughon's  Business  College,  11  a.  m.;  also 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Feb.  4— Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Rotary  Club,  noon. 

— Cleburne,  Tex.,  Lions  Club,  noon;  also  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
Texas  Christian  University,  10  a.  m. 

—Waco,  Tex.,   Baylor  University,  and  Rotary  Club,   12:15 
loon. 

Feb.  9— Denison,  Tex.,  High  School,  1  p.  m. 

Feb.  10— Abilene,  Tex.,  Kiwanis  Club,  noon. 

Feb.  11— El  Paso,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Feb.  i:  — Deming,  N.  Mex.,  Rotary  Club,  12:10  noon. 

Feb.  16— Clifton,  Ariz.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  8  p.  m. 

Feb.  18 — Douglas,  Ariz.,  Kiwanis  Club,  noon. 

Feb.  25 — Yuma,  Ariz.,  Kiwanis  Club. 

Feb.  29— La  Jolla,  Calif.,  La  Jolla  High  School. 

March  3— San  Diego,  Calif.,  Rotary  Club,  noon. 

There  may  be  some  changes  in  the  above  dates,  and  per- 


haps more  engagements  en  route.     We  are  sending  out 
notices  to  California  for  engagements  in  that  State. 

From  the  Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  comes 
the  following  addressed  to  Walter  Fairchild,  Secretary  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Club: 

Your  Mr.  Ingersoll  visited  Transylvania  yesterday  and  addressed 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  on  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  very  thoughtful  man  and  succeeded  in  making 
us  think. 

As  chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  on  chapel  exercises,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

EDWARD  SAXON. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  programme  of  this  trip  to 
organize  local  Single  Tax  groups  at  every  available  place, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  local  Single  Taxers,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Single  Tax. 

The  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  is  maintaining  its 
standard  policy  of  distributing  an  immense  amount  of 
literature  on  the  Single  Tax,  and  is  a  headquarters  for 
books  and  tracts  on  this  question,  for  sale  and  free  dis- 
tribution. MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB. 
(Beatrice  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary.) 

Mr.  Hennessy  Analyzes 

Home  Construction  Plan 

TN  the  Real  Estate  Magazine  for  December  Hon.  Charles 
•*•  O'Connor  Hennessy  analyzes  President  Hoover's  pro- 
posals as  to  home  loan  discount  banks.  Mr.  Hennessy, 
the  head  of  the  Franklin  Society  for  Home-Building  and 
Savings,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  question  of  home 
owning.  He  says: 

"A  second  purpose  stated  by  the  President  was  so  seem- 
ingly desirable,  if  possible,  that  it  was  favored  with  large 
headlines  and  appreciative  comment  in  many  newspapers. 
It  was: 

11 '  To  put  the  various  types  of  institutions  loaning  on  mortgage  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  the  revival  of  home  construction  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  employment. ' 

"Now,  the  purpose  here  stated  seems  to  be  based  upon 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  President's  advisers 
of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  existing  situation,  apart 
from  the  legal  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the  chief 
lending  institutions  to  co-operate.  It  is  my  view  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  actual  need  for  stimu- 
lating,- through  a  possibly  dangerous  inflation  of  credit 
facilities,  any  'revival'  of  home  construction.  I  believe 
that  in  the  large  centers  of  population  there  is  now  a  supply 
of  housing  accommodations  of  all  sorts  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  present  demand.  I  may  add  my  opinion  that  past  reck- 
less overstimulation  of  mortgage  credits,  both  as  to  indi- 
vidual dwellings  and  those  of  the  multiple  type,  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  existing  business  prostration. 
It  was  the  chief  source  of  encouragement  to  the  era  of 
reckless  price-boosting  and  real  estate  speculation,  both 
rural  and  urban,  which  led  straight  to  the  period  of  inevita- 
ble saturation  and  deflation  and  the  incidental  suffering 
through  which  the  country  is  passing  today. 

"I  am  sure  there  are  many  thoughtful  and  experienced 
readers  of  Real  Estate  Magazine  who  might  agree  that  a 
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large  part  of  our  present-day  troubles  is  due  to  too  much 
and  too  fluent  credit  facilities  during  the  speculative  orgies 
of  recent  years,  both  in  the  real  estate  markets  and  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Need  I  point  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  trustful  investors  were  led,  through  high-pressure 
salesmanship,  to  place  in  certain  real  estate  bonds,  now 
badly  deflatedfand  discredited,  and  into  other  real  estate 
securities  .that  are  now  uncollectible  for  anything  like  their 
face  values?  In  the  South  and  West,  where  the  failure  of 
thousands  of  banks  has  spread  loss  and  misery  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  it  has  been  revealed  that 
too  easy  credit  in  support  of  unwarranted  or  illegitimate 
real  estate  speculations  was,  too  often,  the  cause  of  dis- 
aster. Few  of  us  like  to  face  unpalatable  truths,  but  honest 
men,  to  whom  God  may  have  given  some  vision,  should 
in  times  of  adversity  seek  to  derive  some  measure  of  wis- 
dom for  the  future  out  of  the  obvious  errors  of  the  past. " 

Oscar  Geiger  in  Lecture  Field 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER  has  now  definitely  entered  the 
lecture  field  for  the  metropolitan  area  and  is  filling 
engagements  under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation  and  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club. 
He  is  also  doing  lecture  work  independently  as  he  has 
always  done. 

In  making  the  foregoing  announcement  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM realizes  that  this  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  movement,  for  we  have  in  Mr.  Geiger  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  knowledge  of  our  philosophy, 
with  the  power  to  impress  inquiring  students. 

He  has  had,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  a  long  platform 
experience.  Besides,  he  knows  the  books,  having  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the  schools  and  able  to 
refute  errors  with  a  keen  power  of  analysis.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  teacher  and  knows  how  to  approach  different 
kinds  of  minds.  This  lesson  he  has  learned  in  his  divinity 
education  from  his  early  Hebrew  and  Catholic  teachers, 
and  we  say  boldly  that  in  this  regard  at  least  he  is  the 
equal  of  any  of  our  platform  speakers. 

His  most  recent  addresses  have  been  before  the  Social 
Science  Club  of  the  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School;  the 
Exchange  Club  of  Lynbrook,  L.  I.;  the  Young  Men's  and 
Women's  Hebrew  Association  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the 
Literary  Social  Circle  of  New  York  City;  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  92d  street, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Open  Forum  of  the  Young  Israel 
Synagogue,  229  East  Broadway. 

Mr.  Geiger's  talks  include  such  topics  as  "The  Philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George;"  "Hard  Times:  Cause  and  Cure," 
"The  Single  Tax,"  "Taxation:  What  It  Is  and  How  It 
Should  Be  Applied;"  "Charity  or  Justice,  Which?"  and 
discussions  of  the  inadequacy  of  socialism  and  the  failure 
of  capitalism  as  it  at  present  prevails. 

Letters  received  from  those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Geiger 
speak  convince  us  that  he  should  be  kept  at  this  work. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Geiger  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  work  upon  which  he  has  entered. 


We  add  a  few  extracts  from  letters  of  commendation 
received. 

James  G.*Blauvelt,  of  Ridgewood,  who  presided  at  the 
Paterson  meeting: 

"Mr.  Geiger's  address  was  of  a  high  order.  He  held  the  attention 
even  in  his  explanation  and  analysis  of  wealth  and  distribution,  which 
I  regard  as  a  feat.  He  talked  only  on  the  economic  side,  for  he  was 
limited  as  to  time,  and  we  think  he  has  few  equals.  He  is  convincing, 
his  sincerity  appeals,  and  his  intelligence  may  conquer. " 

Morris  Van  Veen,  who  heard  Mr.  Geiger,  whom  he  calls 
"the  schoolmaster  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy,"  at 
the  Jewish  Community  House  before  an  audience  of  young 
people,  writes  enthusiastically: 

"The  simplicity,  the  logic,  with  which  each  thought  was  used  to 
build  upon  higher  foundations  was  really  a  delight.  He  held  his  audi- 
ence to  the  very  end  and  his  listeners  took  in  each  statement.  I  am 
sure  the  Socialists  and  Communists  were  routed,  for  during  the  ques- 
tion period  they  seemed  to  lack  the  courage  to  attack  him.  I  trust  Mr. 
Geiger  will  have  many  opportunities  in  the  near  future  to  present  our 
philosophy  and  that  he  will  be  kept  in  the  field  by  those  who  know  his 
splendid  abilities." 

From  Sophie  Roget  Spanjaard,  president  of  the  Literary 
and  Social  Circle,  came  the  following  tribute : 

"May  I  express  the  satisfaction  we  all  had  with  the  results  of  your 
debate  with  Mr.  Vernon  D.  Reynolds  on  'Single  Tax  versus  Socialism' 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  27.  It  was  truly  instructive  and  made  it  clear,  if  that 
were  necessary  after  the  many  talks  on  the  Single  Tax  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  you  have  given  us,  that  there  is  no  other  solu- 
tion but  the  Single  Tax  for  our  economic  ills  and  the  social  evils  arising 
out  of  them.  We  regret  you  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to  us  every  Sun- 
day evening  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  hope  your  plans  may  include 
an  occasional  talk  at  which  we  will  try  to  arrange  an  especially  good 
attendance." 

E.  Yancey  Cohen  writes  to  Mr.  Geiger: 

"  I  note  with  interest  your  plan  to  take  up  lecture  work  for  the  cau 
and  certainly  no  one  could  do  more  acceptable  work  in  this  line  than 
yourself.  The  fact  that  you  made  such  a  success  of  your  son's  eco- 
nomic training  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  will  teach  your  audiences 
the  errors  of  their  ways  and  point  out  to  them  the  certain  road  to  truth. " 

Land  of  No  Importance 

BANKERS  and  other  business  men  unite  in  urging 
people  to  stop  hoarding  their  money,  to  bring  it  out 
of  hiding  from  banks  or  domestic  seclusion,  and  put  it  to 
work  employing  labor.  Is  there  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  pill  or  a  hypodermic  or  a  knock  on  the  head  that  we  can 
administer  to  these  well-intentioned  gentlemen  that  will 
make  them  recognize  land  as  one  of  the  essential  factors 
in  this  unemployment  problem?  They  talk  about  men  and 
they  talk  about  money,  but  land  they  mention  never. — 
Tax  Facts,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  fact  of  unemployment  is  now  accepted  by  the 
party  press,  and  writers  therein  refrain  from  com- 
ment. So  far  as  politicians  are  concerned  the  out-of-worki- 
have  come  to  stay.  This  being  so,  it  is  for  those  who  arc 
idle  against  their  will  to  take  action.  The  C.  L.  P.  point 
the  way.  Unemployment  is  the  direct  and  inescapable 
consequence  of  idle  land. — London  Commonweal. 
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NEWS  OF  LECTURE  ASSOCIATION  SPEAKERS 

Since  Thanksgiving  the  Lecture  Association  has  been 
girding  itself  for  a  six  months'  Single  Tax  campaign 
through  the  Central  West  that  will  feature  speaking  tours, 
Henry  George  dinners  and  the  organization  of  local  Henry 
George  Clubs.  A  special  tour  is  being  arranged  for  Claude 

.  Watson,  of  Chicago,  which  will  take  him  into  every 
State  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska  and  from  Missouri  to  Min- 
nesota during  the  first  half  of  1932. 

Mr.  Watson's  three  lecture  topics  are  briefly  described 
in  the  following  announcement  now  going  to  civic  organi- 
zations, farm  leagues,  labor  unions,  community  forums 
and  universities : 

Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  cause 
and  the  cure  of  that  distress  which  is  so  widespread  in  the  world,  and 
for  which  poverty  is  only  one  name?  In  considering  this  question,  for 
which  Henry  George  offered  an  answer  and  a  solution  in  his  book 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  Mr.  Watson  presents  the  Single  Tax  pro- 
posal as  the  master  key  of  economic  justice  that  will  open  the  doors 
to  a  thoroughly  diffused  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Gelling  Rid  of  Tax  Muddles.  In  this  talk,  Mr.  Watson  gives  a  prac- 
tical picture  of  what  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  a  just  system  of 
taxation  that  would  yield  adequate  revenue  for  all  needs  of  govern- 
ment without  discrimination  or  hardship  upon  any  citizen.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  communities  is  referred  to  for  their  success  in  meeting 
present-day  conditions. 


Unemployment — A  Challenge  to  America.  Can  unemployment,  that 
gaunt  specter  stalking  in  the  wake  of  American  progress,  be  vanquished 
by  measures  in  harmony  with  American  principles  and  ideals?  Mr. 
Watson  believes  that  it  can,  and  in  his  talk  he  points  the  way  towards 
banishing  enforced  idleness  as  a  social  problem. 

The  co-operation  of  all  Single  Taxers  in  arranging 
appointments  or  special  meetings  for  Mr.  Watson  will  be 
welcomed  and  greatly  appreciated. 

The  following  report  tells  something  of  the  recent 
appointments  filled  by  members  of  the  lecture  staff: 

John  S.  Codman,  Boston,  Mass. — On  Monday,  Nov.  30,  Mr.  Codman 
spoke  before  the  Peabody,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club  on  the  subject,  "The 
Relation  Between  Business  Depression,  Unemployment  and  Taxation." 
He  discussed,  in  his  usual  able  manner,  the  burden  of  taxation  and  its 
importance  to  business  depression  and  to  unemployment,  showing 
how  both  the  latter  may  be  avoided  by  establishing  a  just  system  of 
the  former. 

Clayton  J.  Ewing,  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  Chicago, 
III. — On  Sunday,  Nov.  19,  Mr.  Ewing  addressed  the  Herackles  Lodge 
of  the  Chicago  Theosophical  Society  on  "The  Land  Laws  of  Moses." 

Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago,  III. — Mr.  Hardinge  gave  a  masterful 
presentation  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  before  the  St.  James  M.  E. 
Church  of  Chicago,  Sunday,  Nov.  22.  This  was  an  appointment 
arranged  by  Mr.  Ewing,  and  only  one  of  numerous  ones  filled  by  Mr. 
Hardinge  during  the  past  two  months. 

Claude  L.  Watson,  Chicago — In  three  talks  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst 
Plenty?"  before  Theosophical  Societies  (Milwaukee,  Oct.  28;  Chicago 
lodges,  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  1).  Mr.  Watson  pointed  out  the  harmony 
between  the  teachings  of  theosophy  and  those  of  the  economic  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  and  their  practical  application  to  the  present 
world  crisis.  On  Sunday,  Oct.  25,  Mr.  Watson  addressed  the  St.  James 
M.  E.  Church,  Chicago.  He  is  to  speak  before  the  Congregational 
Church  of  South  Chicago  Jan.  10.  The  latter  appointment  was  arranged 
through  Mr.  Alex  Pernod,  active  Single  Taxer. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  SINGLE  TAX  AND  HENRY  GEORGE  CLUBS 

Chicago  Single  Tax  League — "Jobs  for  All;  Business  for  All;  Plenty 
for  Everybody " — such  is  the  slogan  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of 
Chicago  in  launching  its  impressive  "Prosperity  Program."  In  an 
eight-page,  three-column  broadside,  prepared  by  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  Thomas  Rhodus,  president  of  the  board  of  the  League,  is 
offered  the  way  out  of  the  city's  and  nation's  economic  and  tax  diffi- 
culties. And  what  is  more,  those  who  read  the  pamphlet  and  are  favor- 
able to  its  proposals  are  given  an  opportunity  to  identify  themselves 
with  an  active  movement  in  such  way  as  they  are  able,  whether  it  be 
to  obtain  new  members  for  the  League  or  to  contribute  financially. 
The  League  contemplates  reaching  with  its  Prosperity  Program  each 
one  of  the  families  represented  by  the  750,000  names  in  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Directory.  The  weekly  meetings  will  be  continued,  and, 
it  is  believed,  with  greater  attendance  than  at  any  time  before.  Recent 
speakers  before  the  League  have  included  Prof.  Karl  Borders,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  the  Rev.  William  Bailey  Waltmire,  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service,  and  the  Rev.  Oswald  E. 
Helsing. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Henry  George  Club — J.  S.  Tindall,  of  Cedar 
Springs,  Mich,  (near  Grand  Rapids),  writes:  "Herman  Friedrtck  and 
I  are  signing  up  members  for  the  Henry  George  Club  in  Grand  Rapids. 
We  already  have  twenty  names  and  expect  more.  People  in  this  sec- 
tion, I  think,  are  progressing  all  the  time  in  their  understanding  of  the 
Henry  George  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  general  economics.  Two  grades 
in  our  school  who  are  studying  economics  appear  quite  interested  in  the 
Single  Tax,  and  I  am  furnishing  them  material  for  study.  I  am  think- 
ing of  having  them  write  something  on  it  a  little  later.  The  Superin- 
tendant  of  Schools  is  favorable  to  this." 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Henry  George  Club — Mr.    and    Mrs.  Ray    Robson 
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already  have  more  than  fifteen  signed-up  members  of  the  Lansing 
Henry  George  Club. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Henry  George  Club — The  second  dinner  of  the  season 
for  the  Omaha  Club  is  set  for  Monday  evening,  Feb.  2,  at  6:30,  and 
will  appropriately  be  called  the  "Ground  Hog  Day  Dinner"  of  the 
Henry  George  Club.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Hamilton  dining  room; 
guests  are  invited,  and  excellent  speakers  are  promised.  Reservations 
may  be  phoned  to  Henry  E.  Sarman,  Atlantic  0941.  The  Henry  George 
Club  of  Omaha  owes  its  beginning  to  the  unfailing  efforts  of  A.  W. 
Falvey  and  Mr.  Sarman.  The  dinner  announcements  are  brimful  of 
the  spirit  that  makes  organizations  grow.  "What  is  YOUR  economic 
creed?"  it  asks— "Unemployment,  Industrial  Depression,  Poverty- 
Charity,  or  Justice?" 

Chicago,  III.,  Women's  Henry  George  Club — More  than  twenty-five 
members  have  already  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Women's  Henry  George 
Club  of  Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Claude  L.  Watson.  And 
the  drive  for  members  hasn't  yet  begun! 

Candidate  for  Governor 
Makes  Single  Tax  Main  Issue 

J  EDWARD  JONES,  candidate  for  the  Republican 
•  nomination  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  is  a  meteoric 
young  man  of  thirty-one  whose  courageous  campaigning 
for  land-value  taxation  holds  out  to  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment promise  of  another  Tom  L.  Johnson  or  John  P.  Alt- 
geld — if  not  an  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  pressing  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  "de- 
cline of  American  civilization  or  the  approach  of  a  new  era 
in  which  economic  insecurity  more  insidious  than  chattel 
slavery  shall  be  abolished,"  Mr.  Jones  contends  that  the 
answer  must  be  given  by  the  common  citizens  of  Illinois. 
And  in  his  8,000-word  platform  he  declares  that  "the  only 
sound  remedy  is  to  stop  burdening  business  and  con- 
sumers with  taxes  by  putting  the  burden  on  the  site  value 
of  land  where  it  belongs." 

Mr.  Jones  first  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  less 
than  three  months  ago,  when  he  was  introduced  at  one  of 
the  regular  weekly  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
League  by  George  M.  Strachan.  This  started  him  on  a 
train  of  independent  studies,  both  historical  and  current, 
that  has  made  him  today  a  potent  advocate  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  with  few  equals  for  resourcefulness 
of  mind,  cogency  of  speech,  high  ideals  and  youthful  ardor 
for  accomplishment.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Carth- 
age, Hancock  County,  111.,  June  20,  1900.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Law  in  1924;  LL.B.  in  1926.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1926,  and  has  practiced  law  in  Chicago 
and  Oak  Park  for  five  years. 

This  beginner  in  politics  has  not  only  started  an  intensive 
campaign  for  the  nomination  upon  the  Republican  ticket, 
but  has  secured  the  consent  and  support  of  many  running 
mates  for  the  Legislature  no  older  than  himself  and  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  fundamental  principles  that  he  sets 
forth.  Among  those  who  are  furthering  his  nomination 
are  Thomas  Meyer,  legislative  candidate  from  the  Eleventh 
Senatorial  District,  and  George  T.  Tideman,  legislative 


candidate  from  the  Sixth,  both  Single  Taxers  making 
straight  Single  Tax  campaigns. 

Mr.  Jones'  platform  is  a  masterpiece  of  economic  analysis 
and  political  strategy.  He  ramifies  his  argument  with 
quotations  from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Adam  Smith,  as 
well  as  with  telling  statements  from  reports  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League.  Sales 
taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  penalties  upon  incomes,  all  are  need- 
less and  represent  but  wanderings  in  the  dark,  he  declares. 
There  is  sufficient  land  of  value  within  the  State  which, 
if  equitably  taxed,  would  yield  enormous  revenues  for 
government  adequate  to  all  needs  without  discrimination 
or  hardship  upon  any  citizen  of  the  State,  he  avers. 

As  practical  measures  he  advocates  county  option  in 
taxation  to  permit  the  adoption  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan 
of  taxation — "extended  in  scope,"  as  he  says.  To  those 
who  are  skeptical  of  his  place  in  the  Republican  ranks  he 
answers : 

"I  am  a  Republican.  I  make  no  apologies  for  the  party's 
past  mistakes  when  its  errors  have  been  due  to  unworthy 
leaders  who  through  ignorance  have  departed  from  the 
everlasting  principles  on  which  it  was  founded— namely, 
'Free  Soil,  Free  Speech  and  the  Non-Extension  of 
Slavery.'  Its  courageous  stand  in  1854  firmly  established 
it  ...  Today  an  equally  courageous  stand  is  needed 
on  the  question  of  a  more  insidious  and  degrading  bondage, 
a  slavery  accompanying  our  highly  developed  machine 
age  .  .  .  Lincoln's  party  is  adequate  for  this." 

The  wise  ones  in  the  various  political  camps,  it  is  reported, 
are  not  only  taking  serious  thought  to  their  fences  but  in 
varying  degrees  are  actually  worried  over  the  status  of  a 
man  who  has  the  temerity  to  fight,  regardless  of  over- 
whelming odds,  in  favor  of  a  sheer  principle. 

A  Libel  on  Monkeys 

THE  report  is  contradicted  that  monkeys  on  the  Amazon 
are  starving  because  there  are  too  many  peanuts, 
and  that  other  monkeys  are  warned  to  stay  away. — Mel- 
bourne Progress. 

\7rO\J  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our 
•*•  side ;  and  the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  this  fight, 
though  perhaps  at  some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our 
sinking  heads,  yet  it  will  be  borne  perhaps  not  to  an  easy 
but  to  a  certain  and  to  a  not  distant  victory. — GLADSTONE 
in  the  House  of  Commons  speaking  on  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1866. 

j  AM  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be  a  statesman; 
•*•  and  that  character  is  so  tainted  and  equivocal  in  our  day 
that  I  am  not  sure  that  a  pure  and  honorable  ambition 
would  aspire  to  it. — JOHN  BRIGHT,  speaking  in  Commons. 

TEACH  a  parrot  the  phrases  Demand  and  Supply  and  you 
have  made  a  political  economist. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
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Letters  to  the  1931  Congress 

A  TAN Y  letters  were  received  and  read  from  friends 
•*•••'•  of  the  cause  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in 
Baltimore. 

United  States  Senator  Bulkley,  of  Ohio,  wrote:  "I 
would  like  to  look  in  at  the  convention." 

United  States  Senator  Dill,  of  Washington,  regretted 
his'inability  to  be  present. 

Congressman  Robert  Grosser,  of  Cleveland,  said  he 
would  probably  be  present. 

Governor  Ritchie  expressed  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  attend. 

From  Alice  Thacher  Post  came  the  following:  "I  regret 
that  I  am  not  quite  up  to  attending  so  strenuous  an  affair 
away  from  my  home  city.  I  send  most  friendly  greetings 
to  the  Congress  and  hope  its  deliberations  will  prove 
fruitful." 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  sent  the  following: 

"My  regret  over  non-attendance  is  the  more  poignant  because  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  conference  to  do  much  to  revive  the 
old  interest  in  the  Single  Tax  and  to  press  it  forward  in  a  practical  way 
to  a  greater  success  than  it  has  yet  achieved.  As  to  methods  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  refer  to  my  article  in  the  May-June  number  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  While  there  I  mention  some  States  in  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  prospects  for  speedy  successful  action  seems  brightest,  this  is 
not  to  exclude  others  in  which  there  may  be  a  sufficiently  large  band 
of  careful  workers.  But  study  and  not  impulse  must  be  our  guide." 

Kfred  N.  Chandler,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  wrote: 
am  convinced  that  we  must  desist  from  presenting  this  subject 
e  of  taxation,  other  than  that  taxation  is  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  must  stress  the  basic  principle  that  public  revenue  should  come 
from  publicly  created  site  value  of  land  instead  of  from  a  tax  levied 
on  industry  and  thrift. 

"If  we  could  talk  more  about  abolishing  taxes  altogether  we  would 
presently  spike  the  widespread  advocacy  of  various  proposed  taxes. 

"Since  slogans  undoubtedly  have  proven  effective  in  many  causes, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  slogan  'Abolish  taxes.  Collect 
ground  rent.' 

"This  would  be  a  new  abolition  movement  which,  if  vigorously  ad- 
vanced, would,  I  believe,  carry  us  to  much  quicker  success  than  any- 
thing which  we  have  been  doing  or  could  do.  Unless  we  present  this 
subject  from  a  more  fundamental  basis  I  am  of  the  belief  that  in  the 
turnover  in  social  conditions  which  is  inevitable  other  groups  will  after 
a  while  pass  us  by  and  proclaim  the  nationalization  of  land  and  indus- 
tries, and  gain  their  point  while  we  continue  to  talk  Single  Tax." 

John  Emery  McLean: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  among  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  these  factors  of  our  'ship  of  state'  with  regard  to  the 
Single  Tax.  Like  most  other  so-called  leaders  and  educators  of  our 
people,  they  are  equally  afraid  to  approve  or  denounce  our  simple 
remedy  for  the  world's  present  misery;  for  most  of  them  know  that  our 
principles  are  irrefutable  from  the  standpoint  of  logic,  justice  and  im- 
mediate practicality. 

"Not  in  half  a  century  has  the  Single  Tax  movement  had  so  fine 
an  opportunity  for  aggressive  action;  for  it  has  been  well  said  that 
'there  is  no  force  so  great  as  that  of  an  idea  whose  hour  has  come.'" 

Hon.  Edward  Polak  stressed  the  importance  of  organi- 
zation : 

"I  hope  the  convention  will  adopt  a  settled  plan  by  deciding  to  do 


some  concrete  work  and  then  get  behind  it  to  a  man.  There  must  be 
organization,  and  the  individual  must  fall  in  line  if  effective  results 
are  to  be  obtained  for  the  Single  Tax.  If  the  political  parties,  churches, 
fraternal  organizations,  etc.,  were  to  conduct  their  organizations  the 
same  as  do  Single  Taxers  they  would  not  be  any  more  successful  than 
-,ve  are.  The  promiscuous  firing  of  guns  never  yet  did  win  a  war.  Imagine 
a  war  in  which  every  soldier  is  his  own  general.  How  far  would  they 
get?  That  has  largely  been  the  trouble  with  Single  Taxers — every 
one  worked  in  his  own  way.  While  it  is  true  many  individuals,  as  such, 
have  done  good  work  for  the  cause  as  individuals,  most  of  them  have 
been  shooting  in  the  air  instead  of  at  a  mark,  and  therefore  never  hit 
anything,  except  by  accident.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  our  lack  of  organi- 
zation is  because  we  have  no  selfish  motive,  nothing  of  a  material 
nature  to  offer  as  do  other  organizations,  and  so  people  do  not  feel 
bound  to  work  together  in  the  Single  Tax  cause.  I  hope  you  will  stress 
the  need  of  organization  among  Single  Taxers  and  that  they  adopt  a 
.settled  or  definite  policy  and  get  behind  it." 

Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  wrote: 

"I  beg  you  to  bring  before  our  friends  at  Baltimore  some  picture 
of  the  unprecedented  opportunity  for  economic  education  in  the  nation- 
wide campaign  that  has  opened  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  land  ques- 
tion and  the  tax  question,  in  their  fundamental  aspects,  are  now  in  the 
arena  of  public  discussion.  The  immediate  issue,  of  course,  is  protection 
or  free  trade,  for  the  Conservative  Party  is  openly  demanding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  protectionist  policy  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  terrible  business 
depression  and  unemployment  which  afflict  the  country.  Many  of  the 
Conservative  leaders  are  demanding  a  repeal  of  Snowden's  proposals 
for  a  valuation  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain." 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel  offered  the  following  suggestion 
of  practical  importance: 

"The  Congress  at  Baltimore  will,  I  hope,  be  a  great  success  and 
rally  many  believers  to  the  cause.  Personally  I  doubt  greatly  if  I 
attend,  and  certainly  I  should  not  have  the  effrontery  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  our  cause.  Believers  present  would  almost 
lose  their  faith,  while  the  unconverted  would  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  offering  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak,  however,  and  in  this  connection  may  I  say  that  I  hope  you 
will  not  fill  your  programme  so  full  as  to  preclude  discussion  on  the 
floor.  Often  it  seems  to  me  that  the  stray  doubter  or  disbeliever  who 
happens  into  the  conference  would  be  far  more  likely  to  stay  and  join 
if  he  himself  could  air  his  doubts  or  hear  others  do  the  same.  This  is 
my  only  real  suggestion  as  to  procedure." 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  expressed  himself  thus 
felicitously : 

"Like  yourself,  I  am  following  as  carefully  as  possible  the  tremen- 
dously dramatic  sequence  of  events  that  are  affecting  so  profoundly 
the  thought  of  all  students  of  economics  and  sociology.  It  looks  as  if 
a  genuine  tariff  reform  in  the  near  future  were  well-nigh  inevitable; 
and  in  due  course,  after  pretty  much  everything  else  has  been  tried, 
politicians  will  come  to  grips  with  the  land  question.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviks  have  snatched  away 
even  the  squatter  sovereignty  which  they  extended  originally  to  the 
Russian  masses.  And  in  all  the  capitalistic  countries  the  opening  up 
of  popular  approaches  to  the  sources  of  production  would  seem  to  be 
furthest  from  the  thoughts  of  the  political  chieftains.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that,  as  result  of  the  war  demoralization,  revolution  will  out- 
speed  reform. 

"I  hope  that  you  have  a  splendid  meeting  and  succeed  in  dramatiz- 
ing George's  brilliant  formula  for  social  justice  and  social  progress." 

A.  C.  Campbell,  who  has  attended  other  Henry  George 
Congresses,  sounded  this  note  of  hope: 

"You  may  be  sure  my  non-attendance  is  not  due  to  any  slackening 
of  interest  in  the  Good  Cause.  The  fact  is  I  give  to  it  all  my  working 
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time.    (But  I  must  acknowledge  that,  being  what  Kipling  calls  'a  time- 
expired  man, '  I  work  at  lower  pressure.) 

"With  the  present  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  world  the 
followers  of  Henry  George,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  most  potent  force 
for  the  maintenance  of  civilization.  Such  work  as  you  are  doing  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance.  I  heartily  wish  you  all  success.  I  hope 
the  Baltimore  convention  will  prove  the  most  influential  of  the  series. 
If  such  a  miracle  be  possible,  I  hope  it  will  prove  the  turning  point 
and  bring  on  a  strong  and  rapid  advance  to  the  plenty,  peace  and  free- 
dom which  all  good  men  and  women  desire  the  whole  world  to  enjoy." 

And  from  our  old  friend  J.  F.  Colbert,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  State  Tax  Commission,  we  were  glad 
to  have  this  greeting: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation,  but  please 
be  assured  I  very  much  appreciate  it.  My  duties  here  will  hold  me  in 
the  State  at  that  time  and,  additionally,  I  am  not  financially  able  to 
make  the  trip.  I  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  an  honest  confession 
is  really  good  for  the  soul. 

"The  teachings  of  Henry  George  are  soon  going  to  be  more  generally 
studied  and  understood.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  reform 
except  through  necessity.  The  necessity  for  tax  reform  on  genuine 
lines  will  come  within  a  few  years.  Nothing  can  stay  it. " 

J.  H.  Kauffman,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Single  Tax  Asso- 
ciation, said:  "Success  to  the  Council  of  War.  May  it 
bring  peace  and  happiness  to  the  earth."  Prof.  John 
Dewey  sent  cordial  greetings.  A  characteristic  letter  from 
Poultney  Bigelow  was  read,  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
his  half  promise  to  us  last  summer  to  attend  was  not  ful- 
filled. A  letter  from  Frank  G.  Anderson,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  expressed  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Congress. 
Letters  were  also  received  from  Otto  Cullman,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Walter  S.  Wright,  Norman  Thomas,  Frank 
W.  Garrison,  Peter  Witt,  Hon.  Edward  Keating  and 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

News  From  Texas 

THERE  is  always  plenty  of  news  in  Texas,  but  most 
of  it  is  like  the  news  from  every  other  State.  Our 
State  treasury  is  in  the  red  nearly  $4,000,000,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Departmental  revenues  have  fallen  off  with  the 
decline  of  business.  Our  gross  receipts,  occupation  and 
sales  taxes  have  also  fallen  off.  On  top  of  this  we  have 
pending  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  be  voted 
on  in  November,  1932,  that  will  exempt  from  State  taxes 
all  homesteads  of  $3,000  of  assessed  value.  If  adopted 
this  will  reduce  revenues  from  ad  valorem  taxes  variously 
estimated  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

Our  city  and  school  districts  are  bonded  to  the  limit 
and  face  this  load  with  empty  treasury  and  falling  revenues. 
With  this  condition,  not  peculiar  to  Texas,  the  Single 
Taxer  is  listened  to  with  more  consideration  and  respect 
than  at  any  time  in  many  years.  In  Texas  we  talk  taxa- 
tion because  it  is  the  language  that  men  can  understand. 
We  go  on  the  theory,  and  propagate  the  idea,  that  all  pro- 
ductive industry,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory 
or  jn  the  clearing  house,  must  unite  as  against  the  privi- 


leged land  owner,  and  it  is  through  taxation  that  the  remedy 
for  this  depression  must  be  sought. 

Our  Legislature  in  its  search  for  more  revenues  last 
spring  passed  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  barrel  on  cement  manu- 
factured in  this  State.  Even  at  the  low  percentage  of 
capacity  produced,  that  industry  will  have  to  contribute 
some  $400,000  this  year.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry 
told  me  the  tax  was  put  over  because  the  cement  people 
had  no  friends  at  Austin.  My  reply  to  him  and  to  others 
of  the  industry  was  that  they  should  have  been  making 
friends  of  all  the  people  these  past  years  in  tax  matters; 
that  they  should  join  and  work  with  all  wealth  producers 
for  a  tax  system  that  would  encourage  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  ample  revenue  from  the  economic 
rent  of  land.  Many  industrialists  see  this  now,  but  are 
still  too  cowardly  to  take  the  stand  openly. 

We  have  a  Legislative  Tax  Survey  Committee  at  work. 
I  suppose  every  State  has  had  them  at  intervals  for  several 
years.  No  one  knows  what  this  one  in  Texas  will  recom- 
mend, but  whatever  they  recommend  is  sure  to  be  of  little 
weight.  You  can't  patch  up  a  broken-down  machine  such 
as  we  now  have  in  taxation.  I  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  I  was  preceded  in  the  hearing  by  a  well- 
informed  real  estate  man.  He  expounded  the  law  of  rent 
as  clearly  as  a  Georgian  could,  but  he  wanted  the  rent 
for  the  land  holder  and  not  for  the  people. 

In  my  own  statement  to  the  committee  I  pointed  out 
that  because  of  urgent  needs  for  more  revenues  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  except  recommend  more  business 
taxes;  but  that  the  committee  would  be  derelict  if  it  did  nol 
propose  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bad  tax  system  in  the 
form  of  a  programme  that  would  gradually  bring  about  s 
land-values  tax  only.  WILLIAM  A.  BLACK. 

The  Schalkenbach  Foundation 

THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation  is  doing  excellent  wort 
over  a  wide  field.     Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  the 
foundation's  secretary,  and  her  very  competent  assistam 
are  kept  busy  every  hour  of  the  day.    From  a  report  of  the 
Foundation's  activities  just  received  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 
From  a  gentleman  who  answered  our  advertisement  in  Time: 

"Some  time  ago  I  secured  from  you  a  copy  of  'Significant  Para 
graphs.'  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book  until  today 
I  would  like  to  distribute  about  twelve  or  fifteen  copies.  Please  senc 
one  dozen  of  these  books  now. " 

From  a  minister  who  received  a  special  letter  addressed  to  a  grouj 
of  ministers,  and  enclosing  in  each  case  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  "  Moses:' 

"I  have  read  'Moses,'  a  lecture  by  Henry  George,  with  reveren 
interest,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  would  appreciate  fifty  additiona 
copies  for  distribution  to  the  faculty  and  business  staff  of  this  insti 
tute.  We  have  some  1,800  students  in  our  day  and  evening  schools 
and  I  wish  every  one  of  them  might  read  it.  Enclosed  please  find  nr 
check  for  $1  for  a  copy  of  'Progress  and  Poverty.'  I  possess  a  cop1 
of  the  original  edition,  read  and  carefully  marked  at  the  time  of  it 
publication,  but  I  should  like  to  reread  it  in  newer  form.  In  my  studen 
days  I  resided  in  New  York,  a  contemporary  of  Henry  George,  an< 
knew  something  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  so  fearlessly  and  elo 
quently  proclaimed." 
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From  a  man  who  read  a  copy  of  our  library  edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  presented  to  a  library: 

"I  have  read  'P.  &  P.'  in  the  local  library,  and  noticed  that  it  was 
given  to  the  library  by  your  Foundation.  I  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  my 
own  of  this  great  book,  and  enclose  money  order  herewith. " 

From  a  lady  who  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  Pratt  Library, 
Brooklyn : 

"Please  send  me  ten  copies  of  'Progress  and  Poverty'  and  ten  copies 
of  'Significant  Paragraphs'  to  distribute  in  an  endeavor  to  interest 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  teachings  of  Henry  George.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  receive  the  printed  matter  pertaining  to  your  Founda- 
tion. My  concept  of  it  is  that  some  fine  and  far-seeing  individual  has 
endowed  the  Foundation  with  capital  with  which  the  masses  are  to  be 
educated,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  reorganiza- 
tion which  will  enable  all  tc  live,  work  and  share  their  products." 

From  a  man  who  received  our  direct  mail  literature  from  time  to 
time: 

"  I  always  have  a  copy  of  'P.  St.  P.'  on  my  table,  and  wherever  lawyers 
have  indicated  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  I  have  given  them  a 
copy  of  'Progress  and  Poverty,"  but  of  course  with  'Significant 
Paragraphs'  I  can  make  a  wider  distribution.  It  is  really  amazing  for 
me  to  find  the  number  of  persons  who  know  about  this  work,  who  have 
read  it  years  ago  and  who  are  actual  converts  to  our  cause.  I  believe 
that  your  Foundation  is  doing  a  noble  piece  of  work  and  should  be 
supported.  It  is  sowing  seeds  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  America 
which  some  day  cannot  help  but  bear  fruit.  Please  send  me  100  copies 
of  'Significant  Paragraphs.'" 

An  editor  with  whom  we  got  in  touch  through  our  trade  paper  cam- 
paign conferred  with  a  local  university  professor  who  asked  him  to 
make  a  speech  before  the  philosophy  and  sociology  classes  of  the  college. 
He  wrote  asking  us  for  material,  which  we  prepared  and  sent  to  him. 

The  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Nov.  13,  headed 
"Being  Firmly  Convinced,"  brought  175  responses  and  161  book 
purchases.  Interest  was  widespread,  and  as  an  indirect  result  we  had 
several  calls  for  a  lecturer  to  speak  before  discussion  groups.  Mr.  Oscar 
H.  Geiger  spoke  before  these  groups,  rendered  a  report  to  our  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  we  quote  from  one  of  the  men  who  asked  for  a 
lecture : 

"Allow  me  on  behalf  of  the  Victory  Club  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  and  assure  you  of  my  gratification  over  Mr. 
Geigei's  talk  to  us  on  Dec.  20.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  evenings  in  the  history  of  the  club.  Mr.  Geiger  kindly 
offered  to  come  again,  through  your  good  offices,  and  round  out  to  our 
every  wish  the  field  he  opened  to  our  view  during  his  talk.  If  consistent 
with  your  policy,  we  should  like  to  have  him  back  again  in  the  near 
future,  perhaps  some  time  in  January  or  February.  Won't  you  let  me 
know  whether  this  can  be  arranged?" 

.  It  occurred  to  us  that  we  could  help  the  Henry  George  Press  Bureaui 
run  by  Mr.  Rose,  in  Pittsburgh,  if  we  sent  adverse  criticisms  to  them 
for  their  letter-writing  corps  of  Single  Tax  people  to  answer.  We  are 
now  co-operating  with  them  in  this  respect  and  hope  to  have  more  to 
tell  about  this  work  later  on.  This  office  gets  in  touch  with  anyone 
who  writes  in  the  public  prints  upon  our  subject,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  made  some  pleasant  contacts  with  people  who  were  not  in  touch 
with  us  before. 

Our  Christmas  Letter  has  sold  311  books  for  us  thus  far,  and  this 
year  not  only  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  moving  along,  but  "Social 
Problems,"  "Land  Question,"  etc.  Mr.  James  G.  Blauvelt  gave  us 
a  fine  order  for  fifty  books  and  1,000  pamphlets,  and  Mr.  George  L. 
Record  and  many  others  known  to  you  have  ordered  books  to  be  sent 
to  their  friends  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Orders  from  people  whose  names  came  to  us  from  advertisements 
are  particularly  good.  These  "newcomers"  often  buy  $6  and  $7  worth 
of  books  at  one  time  after  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
shows  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  studying  our  question.  Mr.  Pley- 
dell's  good  suggestion  to  use  the  National  Municipal  League  list  (which 
we  used  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Jones  of  that  League)  brought 
forth  excellent  results.  We  received  a  number  of  orders  for  books  from 
tax  commissioners,  city  planning  boards,  engineers  and  people  of  similar 
occupation. 


The  Henry  George  League 

'  <  T  N  a  rude  state  of  society  there  are  seasons  of  want,  seasons  when 
A  people  starve;  but  they  are  seasons  when  the  earth  has  refused 
to  yield  her  increase,  when  the  rain  has  not  fallen  from  the  heavens, 
or  when  the  land  has  been  swept  by  some  foe  —  not  when  there  has 
been  plenty.  And  yet  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  modern 
poverty  of  ours  is  that  it  is  deepest  where  wealth  most  abounds. 

"  Why,  today,  while  over  the  civilized  world  there  is  so  much  dis- 
tress, so  much  want,  what  is  the  cry  that  goes  up?  What  is  the  cur- 
rent explanation  of  the  hard  times?  Overproduction!  There  are 
so  many  clothes  that  men  must  go  ragged;  so  much  coal  that  in  the 
bitter  winter  people  have  to  shiver;  such  overfilled  granaries  that 
people  actually  die  by  starvation!  Want  due  to  overproduction! 
Was  a  greater  absurdity  ever  uttered!  How  can  there  be  overpro- 
duction until  all  have  enough?  It  is  not  overproduction;  it  is  unjust 
distribution.  " 

The  above  was  not  said  today  or  yesterday,  but  on  April 
1,  1885,  by  Henry  George,  sight-value  tax  proponent, 
whose  principles  still  live  and  are  supported  by  many. 
Thursday  night  at  a  meeting  in  Newark  the  Henry  George 
League  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  and  such  well-known 
public  men  as  Frank  H.  Sommer,  Spaulding  Frazer,  George 
L.  Record  and  many  others  participated  and  discussed 
means  of  furthering  Henry  George's  taxation  principles 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  Henry  George  theory,  familiarly  called  the  Single 
Tax  plan,  provides  that  all  forms  of  taxation  should  be 
abolished  except  a  tax  upon  land,  and  that  this  tax  should 
be  based  not  upon  the  use  or  improvement  of  the  land 
but  purely  upon  the  value  attaching  to  the  bare  land  by 
reason  of  its  neighborhood,  public  improvements,  etc. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  farmer  with  improved  acreage  would 
have  to  pay  no  more  tax  than  the  speculator  who  held  a 
similar  piece  of  land  idle,  and  the  man  who  on  a  city  site 
erected  a  valuable  building  would  be  taxed  no  more  than 
the  man  who  held  a  similar  tract  vacant. 

Hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  written  for  and  against 
this  plan.  It  is  in  partial  operation  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  site-value  tax  is  being  applied  gradually  over  a  period 
of  years  and  has  become  known  generally  within  the  last 
few  years  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  of  taxation. 

No  student  of  the  subject  of  taxation  can  fully  under- 
stand the  subject  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  Henry  George's 
work  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  any  more  than  if  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  economic  principles  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury or  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  the  twentieth.  The  Henry 
George  League  of  New  Jersey  deserves  respectful  atten- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  make  contribution  to  the  important 
question  of  taxation.  —  Newark,  N.  J.,  Star-Eagle. 


sun  is  universal,  making  all  life  one.     Men  are 
•••    brothers,  made  for  laughter  one  with  another.     We 
must  free  the  child  from  all  things  that  maintain  the  ideals 
of  a  narrow  nationalism,  the  ideals  which  inspired  and 
generated  the  war  barrages  in  which  ten  million  perished." 

—  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
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The  Henry  George  League 

Of  New  Jersey  Is  Born 

A  GREAT  dinner  was  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Nov. 
19  at  the  Downtown  Club  in  the  Newark  Bank  Build- 
ing. There  were  132  persons  present.  The  toastmaster  was 
Royd  Morrison,  of  Camden,  and  the  principal  speakers  were 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  of  New  York;  Frank  H. 
Sommer,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  New 
York;  Spaulding  Frazer,  former  City  Counsel  of  Newark, 
and  George  L.  Record,  former  City  Counsel  of  Jersey  City. 
Judge  James  F.  Minturn,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  was 
detained  at  home  by  illness. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  scheduled  to  address  the 
meeting  following  the  dinner  were  a  number  of  others — 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  John  H.  Allen,  Gladwin 
Bouton,  of  Tenafly,  and  William  R.  Emsley,  the  two  last 
named  having  been  candidates  for  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature on  a  platform  calling  for  site-value  taxation  and  the 
collection  of  ground  rent.  Others  who  were  heard  were 
Harold  Buttenheim,  of  Madison,  former  editor  of  the 
American  City;  Charles  Hecht,  of  Lakewood;  Charles 
Stooker,  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  of 
Newark. 

The  speeches  were  of  a  high  order.  What  was  noticeable 
in  the  addresses  of  both  Mr.  Record  and  Mr.  Chandler 
was  the  insistence  that  this  movement  was  not  solely  nor 
chiefly  a  tax  question  but  a  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  the  land  to  the  people.  This  phase  of  the  movement 
was  eloquently  presented  by  Mr.  Record  and  echoed  by 
Mr.  Chandler,  if  not  with  eloquence  in  no  less  forceful 
terms.  And  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  wholly 
responsive  to  this  note:  "We  should  insist  upon  the  moral- 
ity and  ethics  and  justice  of  Henry  George's  ideals  rather 
than  merely  fiscal  reforms  or  tax  relief" — uttered  by  Mr. 
Chandler. 

Dean  Sommer  called  the  teachings  of  Henry  George 
"the  only  practical,  workable  philosophy  of  liberty." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  intolerable  distress,  enormous  business  losses 
and  widespread  social  unrest  are  now  prevailing,  and 
further  difficulties  and  dangers  are  now  impending  from 
adverse  farming  conditions,  loss  of  export  trade,  declin- 
ing prices,  profits  and  wages; 

"Whereas,  these  conditions  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  extremely  harmful  practices  of  speculating  in  land, 
holding  land  vacant  or  underimproved,  privately  appro- 
priating ground  rents  and  also  imposing  oppressive  taxes 
on  homes,  business  properties  and  the  machinery,  tools 
and  materials  used  in  industry; 

"Resolved,  that  legislation  should  be  promptly  enacted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  permit  any  municipality, 
by  referendum  vote  therein,  to  reduce  taxes  on  buildings 
and  personal  property  and  to  balance  the  budget  by  in- 
creasing the  tax  on  site  value  of  all  land. " 


A  THOUGHTFUL  PAMPHLET 

"WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  WORKING?" 

Prof.  Robert  Bruce  Brinsmade  is  a  consulting  engineer  well  known 
to  Henry  George  men  all  over  the  world.  He  is  the  author  of  the  eigh- 
teen-page pamphlet  before  us  entitled  "What's  the  Use  of  Working?' 
much  of  which  appeared  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  under  the  title  ol 
"Profits  and  the  Vice  of  Saving,"  and  is  a  reply  to  the  book  called 
"Profits"  published  by  the  Pollak  Foundation  of  Newton,  Mass. 

The  rapidity  with  which  economic  thought  as  well  as  loose  thinking 
on  economics  is  passing  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  this  work  emanat- 
ing from  the  Pollak  Foundation  is  even  now  beginning  to  lapse  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things.  So  many  weird  remedies  for  the  prevailing 
depression  follow  one  another  in  swift  succession  that  the  Pollakian: 
seem  like  ages  away. 

This  does  not  make  any  less  desirable  and  valuable  this  work  of  Prof 
Brinsmade,  for  the  errors  it  combats  are  constantly  recurring.  Oui 
author  advocates  our  reform  not  as  a  tax  measure  but  as  the  abolitior 
of  all  taxation  and  the  socialization  of  ground  rent  for  public  use.  Th« 
pamphlet  has  our  enthusiastic  endorsement  as  one  needed  in  the  present 
crisis. 

There  are  portions  devoted  to  proportional  representation,  of  whicl 
Prof.  Brinsmade  has  long  been  an  ardent  advocate,  and  a  valuable 
list  of  references  is  given. 

Single  copies  may  be  had  for  10  cents,  with  reduced  price  in  quan- 
tities. Prof.  Brinsmade's  address  is  Avenue  Centenario  219,  San  Luis 
Potosi  City,  Mexico.  J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM  A  VETERAN  AND  OLD  FRIEND  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  ninety-one  years  young.  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  am 
substance  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause,  and  now  have  nothini. 
but  the  glory  of  knowing  that  the  victory  is  almost  in  sight. 

The  land-grabber  has  learned  that  he  has  killed  the  goose  that  laic 
the  golden  egg. 

Houston,  Tex.  F.  J.  TRAPP. 

THANK  YOU,  JOHN  F.,  FOR  YOUR  DOLLARS  AND  SENSI 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Unable  to  forego  the  mental  stimulus  of  reading  your  incisive  ant 
pertinent  editorial  comment  on  subjects  of  economic  and  socia 
interest — not  to  overlook  other  interesting  articles — I  have  finally  du; 
up  from  somewhere  the  necessary  $2  to  keep  my  name  on  the  mailin; 
list. 

When  I  say  "other  interesting  articles"  I  am  not  including  certaii 
types  of  orthodox  Single  Tax  effusions,  the  likes  of  which  I  have  bee 
reading  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  which  some  writer 
persist  in  reproducing  in  literary  and  argumentative  form.  But  littl 
of  such  criticism  can  apply  to  the  November-December  issue,  and  pai 
ticularly  to  be  commended  for  its  excellence  is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Benjami 
W.  Burger.  It  has  a  pungency  in  style  and  approach  that  is  invigorating 
and  in  illustration  and  argument  is  strikingly  significant  of  some  ne~. 
phases  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  which  have  developed  since  fort 
years  ago.  I  have  lived  to  be  seventy-nine,  and  am  not  expecting  th 
truth  to  be  fossilized  in  orthodox  formulas. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  JOHN  F.  WHITE. 

PARLIAMENTARY   BATTLE   WELL   WORTH   WHILE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Our  election  fight  was  well  worth  while.  You  will  see  what  I  hav 
said  this  week  in  the  Commonweal  in  reply  to  that  Dutchman.  No  on 
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having  a  knowledge  of  the  political  situation  in  this  country  expected 
we  should  get  seats  at  first  attempt.  In  all  my  experience  of  elections 
(and  it  is  a  long  one)  I  have  never  known  such  an  absence  of  indica- 
tion of  how  the  people  were  voting.  Usually  there  is  a  display  of  window 
bills,  by  means  of  which  the  occupant  of  the  house  declares  his 
preference.  This  time  it  was  rare  indeed  to  see  any  bills  on  show.  My 
Labor  opponent  at  Hanley,  a  local  trade  union  secretary  and  the  sitting 
i  Member,  confessed  to  me  that  he  could  not  understand  what  was 
happening.  At  the  last  election  (May,  1929)  every  house  in  his  own 
street  had  his  bill  on  show;  this  time  there  were  only  three.  Trade 
unionist  and  Labor  party  members  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vote 
"national,"  and  the  voting  showed  that  many  of  them  did,  but  they 
lacked  the  courage  to  proclaim  the  fact.  All  the  usual  calculations 
were  quite  upset,  and  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  we  were 
able  to  get  1,347  electors  to  go  to  the  poll  on  their  own  account  and 
vote  for  us. 
London,  England.  J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE. 

] DUNCAN'S  ARGUMENT  AND  LOGIC  PLEASED  FRANKLIN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  on  Nov.  16  the  Hon.  George 

:  H.  Duncan  addressed  the  Franklin  Business  Association  on  the  subject 

t.jf  "Rational  Form  of  Taxation."  The  meeting  was  a  splendid  gather- 
Jig  of  the  members  of  the  association  and  their  friends,  to  whom  the 
subject  of  a  single  tax  and  the  proposition  of  the  taking  of  the  rental 
rvalues  of  land  by  the  community  in  lieu  of  the  present  form  of  taxa- 
.ion  was  but  little  known,  and  to  most  a  new  and  never  heard  of  prop- 
»ition. 

The  speaker  handled  the  subject  interestingly,  and  by  convincing 
irgument  and  logic  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  for  an  hour.  That 

:  iis  presentation  was  well  received  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at 
he  conclusion  of  his  address  many  of  his  hearers  showed  their  interest 
>y  requesting  further  information  on  the  subject,  its  effect  and  applica- 
ion,  all  of  which  inquiries  were  ably  met  by  the  speaker. 
i    It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  coming  to  Frank- 
in  has  stirred  up  an  interest  in  this  community. 
Franklin,  Mass.  M.  J.  VAN  LEEUWEN. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 
«  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  world-heralded  Five- Year  Plan,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
5  be  overcome,  is  prosecuted  rigorously,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
ill  be  practically  completed  on  time.   The  development  of  the  petrol- 
oe»|  im  industry  that  was  planned  for  five  years  has  been  completed  in 
iree.    The  hydroelectric  development  on  the  Dneiper  River  is  up  to 

•  -hedule.    Nine  of  the  largest  turbines  in  the  world  have  already  been 
•.stalled,  and  when  the  project  is  completed  more  than  900,000  h.  p. 
ill  have  been  developed.    Three  or  four  modern  steel   plants  are  in 

•  -ocess  of  erection,  and  much  more  work  is  being  done  on  railways, 

•  rigation,   telegraph   lines,   bridges,   highways   and   dwelling   houses. 

there  are  not  enough  skilled  workers  to  be  found  among  the  Russians 

a '  operate  the  mills  and  factories,  they  will  be  found  in  other  countries 

viiid  the  skilled  operation  of  the  plants  assured. 

.  The  "hurry-up"  processes  in  connection  with  the  plan  have,  however, 

-ulted  in  neither  economy  nor  efficiency,  and  the  wants  and  neces- 

s  of  the  workers  have  been  poorly  supplied.     Living  conditions 

|  ive  been  getting  steadily  worse  for  several  years.  The  hardships  which 

e  people  undergo  must  be  a  strain  on  both  their  vitality  and  their 

yalty.    The  communistic  distribution  of  commodities  seems  to  be  a 

ilure.      It  is  truly  pitiful  to  see  long  lines  of   would-be   purchasers 

'tending  from  the  doors  of  a  government  store  along  the  streets  and 

ghways,  hoping  to  reach  the  counter  before  the  small  stock  of  newly 

•  rived  goods  has  been  sold  out.    One  may  be  obliged  to  wait  months 

buy  such  trifles  as  a  comb  or  spool  of  thread.   The  waste  of  time  in 

,  ajnese  shop  lines  must  be  something  enormous. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  workers  one  meets  in  Russia  would  like 


to  buy  a  watch,  but  the  state  watch  factory  in  Moscow,  which  was 
formerly  the  Hampden  Factory  of  Canton,  O.,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the  only 
source  of  supply,  the  tariff  duty  on  watches  being  prohibitive.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  these  conditions  would  be  the  reinstalment  of  the 
private  watch  dealers  or  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  law.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  a  reform  of  this  kind  from  a  government  that  has  shown 
so  much  wisdom  as  the  Russian  Government. 

In  the  World  War  the  Russian  losses  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
country  engaged.  The  war  was  followed  by  a  revolution;  the  revolu- 
tion was  followed  by  famine,  and  the  famine  by  the  War  of  Interven- 
tion, which  was  financed  and  the  equipment  supplied  by  Russia's  former 
allies.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  misfortunes,  Russia  now  has  no 
war  debt,  no  real  depression,  next  to  no  unemployment  problem,  and 
will  have  a  surplus  for  the  present  year  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  a  system  of  internal 
improvement  on  a  scale  never  before  approached.  These  achievements 
of  Russia,  while  other  great  countries  of  the  world  are  struggling  with 
war  debts,  budget  deficits,  crime,  depression  and  unemployment, 
indicate  economic  wisdom  of  a  high  order.  X. 

Moscow,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  "JIM"  BROWN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  I  received  your  letter  telling  me  of  the  passing 
away  of  our  dear  friend  and  co-worker  James  R.  Brown.  His  earnestness 
and  self-sacrifice,  combined  with  his  abilities  and  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  our  cause,  make  him  irreplaceable.  Well  may  we  all  mourn 
his  loss.  We  can  but  be  grateful  he  was  spared  us  the  long  period 
during  which  he  did  work  no  other  could  do.  Such  a  life  must  have 
deeply  inspired  many  to  begin,  and  carry  on,  our  work;  and  these  too 
have  inspired  others.  Therein  some  compensation  lies.  It  is  so  many 
years  since  I  was  at  the  M.  S.  T.  Club,  not  since  the  days  when  George, 
Post,  Croasdale  and  other  saints  of  the  old  days  were  there;  but  the 
fragrant  memory  remains.  James  R.  Brown  bore  their  mantle  on  his 
shoulders,  and  most  worthily,  as  you  also  are  now  doing.  May  worthy 
successors  follow  till  victory  crowns  the  day.  It  is  coming! 

F.  T.  HODGKISS, 

Melbourne,  Australia.  President  Henry  George  League. 

HEARS  THE  BELL  RINGING  BUT  CAN'T  FIND  THE  STEEPLE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  November  an  article  by 
Arthur  C.  Holden  entitled  "The  Crisis  in  Real  Estate."  After  telling 
what  had  happened  to  the  real  estate  market  during  the  depression, 
and  giving  reasons  as  he  understands  them  for  the  situation,  he  con- 
demns the  present  basis  of  holding  land  so  far  as  the  struggling  home 
owner  or  apartment  house  owner  is  concerned.  He  also  condemns  land 
speculation  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  depression  will  have  served 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fetish  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  land 
owner. 

He  says  that  land  value  should  be  based  on  the  use  to  which 
the  land  may  be  put,  but  he  suggests  that  very  few  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  holding  land  for  future  rise  in  value  because  of  the  taxes,  in- 
terest, etc.  He  bases  his  authority  for  the  statement  on  the  report  of 
the  Arner  Committee  of  1922.  He  evidently  never  heard  of  holding 
land  without  owning  the  buildings  on  it  and  by  the  appropriate 
leases  getting  off  scot  free  from  taxes,  interest,  liability  for  damage, 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  or  more  coming  into  possession  of  the 
buildings  on  the  land,  and  this  without  the  payment  of  one  cent. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  one  who  understands  the  real  basis  of  land  value 
should  fall  into  the  trap  set  by  the  land  speculators  as  to  profits  to  be 
made  in  the  mere  holding  of  land,  but  Mr.  Holden  is  an  architect  and 
not  out  to  buy  land  or  he  might  have  been  presented  with  a  different 
set  of  statistics  by  the  real  estate  dealers. 

He  says  in  closing  that  the  only  sound  basis  for  the  reorganization 
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of  real  estate  is  one  which  contemplates  a  fair  payment  for  the  usufruct 
of  the  land,  and  throws  out  foolish  sentimentality  about  ownership. 
Now,  Single  Taxers  can  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  statement  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Too  bad  that  Mr.  Holden  did  not  mention  to  whom  he  ex- 
pects this  payment  to  be  made.  It  is  amusing  how  some  very  clear 
thinkers  can  lead  us  almost  up  to  the  idea  we  advocate  and  then  very 
adroitly  steer  away  from  it.  Some  day  one  of  them  is  going  to  take 
one  step  too  many  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  sidestep.  When  that 
happens  we  may  expect  a  stampede.  The  signs  of  the  times  as  I  in- 
terpret them  in  the  formerly  conservative  press  point  to  a  new  line  of 
thought  cutting  through  the  old  ways  and  more  and  more  are  on  the 
point  of  following  it  if  some  one  will  but  lead  the  way. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  LUXTON. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXES  ON  DWELLINGS  IN  NEW  YORK 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Years  ago  during  a  shortage  of  houses  in  New  York  a  law  was  passed 
whereby  every  one  who  built  a  home  was  relieved  of  taxation  for  a 
period  of  years. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  the  facts  about  this  law.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  the  law  worked. 

I  am  trying  to  induce  St.  Louis  to  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period 
of  two  years  dwellings  and  homes  to  stimulate  employment  and  busi- 
ness. N.  R.  SMITH. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[In  1921  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law 
permitting  the  City  of  New  York  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  dwell- 
ings for  a  period  of  ten  years,  provided  construction  was  begun  two 
years  after  passage  of  the  law.  The  bill  was  amended  from  time  to  time. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  New  York  granted  the  exemption.  All  dwellings 
built  under  this  law  are  taxable  in  1932.  During  the  pendency  of  the 
exemption  more  than  $914,000,000  of  tax-exempt  dwellings  were  com- 
pleted. Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  every  dwelling  was  exempted 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000  for  each  room,  but  not  to  exceed  over  $5,000 
for  an  apartment.  It  also  applied  to  tenement  houses. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  induce  construction  of  dwellings,  in 
view  of  a  frightful  housing  shortage  and  continuous  raising  of  rents. 
The  increased  number  of  dwellings  did  not  lower  rent,  but  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  rents  from  going  still  higher  than  they  were. 

With  increased  construction  came  increased  cost  of  land,  material 
and  wages  of  those  engaged  in  construction.  During  the  height  of  the 
boom,  in  their  anxiety  to  complete  the  buildings  so  they  could  be  rented, 
builders  were  giving  bonuses  to  workers  to  quit  one  job  and  go  to  an- 
other.— EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 


WHEREIN  WE  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  DONE  AN  INJUSTICE 

It  seems  that  in  our  report  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  Balti- 
more we  did  an  unintentional  injustice  to  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan. 
Space,  of  course  always  a  determining  factor  in  editorship,  and  be- 
ca  use  of  the  unusual  amount  of  matter  clamoring  for  publicity,  caused 
a  condensation  that  conveyed  an  incorrect  implication  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
address. 

Mr.  Duncan  writes  as  follows: 

"  My  reference  to  Mr.  Morton's  having  said  what  I  was  intending 
to  say  referred  to  his  remarks  at  the  Tuesday  evening  banquet,  when 
he  said  that  the  important  thing  was  for  us  all  to  keep  working,  each 
along  the  lines  which  he  believed  correct — Single  Tax  Party  people, 
Great  Adventurers,  "step-by-steppers,"  and  so  on.  I  am  a  step-by- 
stepper — I  can  see  no  other  practical  way  to  proceed — but  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  strength  or  argument,  in  the 
outside  world,  decrying  the  efforts  of  others  who  believe  in  the  same 
things  I  do  but  prefer  some  other  means  of  bringing  them  to  pass. 

"The  reference  to  the  Secretary's  taking  part  of  the  audience  was 
simply  a  pleasantry,  alluding  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
to  wait  upon  the  President,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  although  the  manner 
in  which  you  referred  to  it  put  me  in  the  light  of  complaining  because 


the  Secretary  had  called  a  bunch  of  those  present  out  as  a  reflection 
on^  me  whicli  I  resented. 

"  I  fear  that  when  we  Single  Taxers  get  into  conference  we  become 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  essential  justice  of  our  proposals  we  have  a 
tendency  to  be  carried  beyond  what  is  practical  into  what  seems  to 
those  who  are  not  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  our  principles  to  be  im- 
practical and  doctrinaire.  That  has  been  my  reaction  at  the  relatively 
few  such  conferences  which  I  have  attended.  What  to  us  seems  so  clear 
and  simple  is  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  individual's  habits 
of  thought,  or  lack  of  thought,  that  for  the  most  part  our  whole  argu- 
ment passes  over  his  head  and  he  associates  us  with  all  the  scatter- 
brained ideas  from  time  to  time  presented. 

"  I  feel  that  my  talk,  far  from  pointingout  difficulties  which  are  'non- 
existent,' in  fact  failed  to  point  out  many  difficulties  which  actually 
are  existent.  In  a  general  way,  the  four  causes  of  failure  which  I  made 
note  of  at  Victoria,  whether  actually  true  in  that  case  or  not,  are  the 
same  ones  we  must  face  everywhere,  summed  up,  at  the  last,  in  the 
fourth:  'ignorance  of  the  people.'  And  yet,  that  greatest  of  forces, 
economic  pressure,  is  all  the  time  working  in  our  favor,  and  ultimately, 
I  believe,  will  bring  us  to  victory,  not  necessarily  as  a  'single'  tax,  but 
in  some  way  to  derive  most  of  our  public  revenue  from  community 
created  values. 

"Jaffrey,  N.  H.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN." 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

HON.  LINN  REIST,  one  of  the  Department  of  Revenue  officials  ofl 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  digging  into  history  and  gives  out  the  com- 
forting information  that  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the 
inheritance  tax  of  the  Empire  of  the  Nile  Valley  was  10  per  cent,  while 
it  is  only  2  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania.  He  says:  "  Here  is  one  tax  that 
has  been  tremendously  reduced  since  the  Pharaohs."  So  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
these  days. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  has  written  a  letter  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following:  M^~^~ 

"In  an  English  paper  I  have  just  read  some  comments  you  maki 
on  our  present  system  of  land  ownership.  One  of  these  is  to  the  effec  I 
that  it  is  surprising  to  you  that  it  should  be  deemed  quite  legal  an<[ 
ordinary  for  a  person  to  sell  a  portion  of  England. 

"Many  years  ago  I  read  in  Herbert  Spencer's  'Social  Statics'  hil 
chapter  on  '  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the  Earth, '  in  which  he  propounded 
views  similar  to  those  which  you  have  expressed.  The  irrefutable  logil 
of  that  chapter  converted  me  to  his  opinions,  and  as  a  somewhat  natural 
consequence  I  later  became  a  follower  of  Henry  George,  the  Singll 
Tax  seemingly  offering  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  givinf 
back  to  mankind  this  lost  right. 

"The  truth  that  you  and  Mr.  Spencer  have  proclaimed  has  long  ' 
very  plain  to  me. 

"And  it  is  because  your  brave  words  and  the  fact  that  you  too  havl 
seen  this  truth  has  greatly  heartened  me  that  I  am  writing  to  thani 
you  for  what  you  have  said.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  til 
means  of  bringing  many  of  your  countrymen  (I  am  English  born) 
see  that  the  land  of  England  belongs,  of  right,  to  all  the  peopli 
England." 

THE  Camden  (N.  J.)  Evening  Courier  supports  a   tax-reform 
gramme  that  will  not  penalize  the  home  owner,  saying:    "The  me] 
fact  that  any  empty-lot  owner  doesn't  use  the  service  the  commun 
provides  him  should  no't  exempt  him  from  his  fair  share  of  taxes." 


THE  result  of  the  poll  for  the  English  Commonwealth  Land  Pi 
candidates  for  Parliament  in  the  potteries  district,  Graham  Peace  a 
Roland  Entwistle,  was  somewhat  disappointing,  Mr.  Peace  receivi 
946  votes  and  Mr.  Entwistle  401.  The  time  was  perhaps  inopportu 
for  a  parliamentary  contest  on  this  great  issue,  but  a  beginning  1 
been  made  and  the  workers  are  not  disheartened.  At  least  a  good  d'ji 
of  excellent  propaganda  has  been  set  in  motion. 

A  LETTER  from  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  for  which  I 
have  not  room  for  insertion  in  this  issue,  says:  "Because  we  treat  1! 
great  moral  reform  of  Henry  George  as  a  tax  question,  Single  Taxi 
are  unable  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  are  asked  about  <| 
movement. " 
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AT  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
.  illiam  Barclay  Foster  was  elected  president.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Stephen 
I  Foster,  the  famous  composer  and  song  writer.  Mr.  Foster  is  an 
[•  ceptionally  clear  thinker.  He  ran  for  City  Council  on  the  Democratic 
r  ket,  but  no  campaign  was  made  and  the  fight  was  between  two  fac- 
•  ms  of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  primary.  However,  it  was  noted 
I  at  Foster  received  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  other  nominees  who 
la  with  him  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

JAMES  A.  ROBINSON,  whom  R.  E.  Chadwick  terms  "the  sage  of 
wtelle"  (California),  appeared  before  the  City  Council  of  Los 
igeles  at  one  of  the  meetings  called  to  hear  protests  concerning  the 
jltitude  of  "occupational"  and  other  tax  proposals  to  relieve  unem- 
>yment.  Waldo  J.  Wernicke  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  incisive  argu- 
;nt  and  inimitably  persuasive  powers. 

JOSEPH  H.  FINK  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
andards  and  Objectives  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
lilding  and  Home  Ownership.  The  appointment  came  through  the 
spartment  of  Commerce,  of  which  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Lamont  is  the 
cretary. 

THE  Free  Acres  Association,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the 

igle  Tax  colony  at  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J.,  through  the  town  clerk, 

iss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  sends  us  the  following  tribute  to  James  R.  Brown: 

s  "Jim  Brown  spoke  here  last  summer.   We  asked  him  to  come  again, 

[•  he  won  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  reason  of  many  of  us.    He  was  an 

titor  of  the  modern  age,  one  who  always  set  forth   naturally  and 

liinly,  and  therefore  eloquently,  the  truth  which  had  become  a  part 

(  himself. 

'  Now  we  should  not  mourn ;  his  vital  body  is  stilled,  but  his  voice 
inot  stilled.  Wherever  his  Spirit  may  be  we  can  send  him  our  greet- 


"They  sent  thee  a  word  from  the  darkness, 
They  whispered  and  called  thee  aside; 
They  said,  'Thine  end  is  forbidden, 

Thy  work  is  fulfilled; 
Thy  palace  shall  stand  with  the  others' — 

The  thought  from  which  others  shall  build.' 


:  DR.  E.  G.  FREYERMOTH,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  busy  organizing  a 

Imry  George  Club  in  that  city.    He  read  a  paper  he  had  prepared  on 

'Cause  of  Business  Depressions"  before  the  men's  class  of  the 

l;stminster  Presbyterian  Church,  and  again   before   the  St.  Joseph 

Alley  Ministerial  Association.    He  is  also  arranging  for  the  publica- 

;H  n  in  one  of  the  local  papers  of  John  Lawrence  Monroe's  article  on 

"  w  Westminster  which  appeared  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.      Good 


HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  is  preparing  a  Single  Tax 
*  endar  and  is  in  need  of  the  birth  dates  of  prominent  old-time  workers 
f  the  Henry  George  movement.  Cannot  some  of  our  readers  help 
%?  His  address  is  603  Brown  Building,  Wichita,  Kans. 


WE  ha 


lave  received  from  Publisher  Fleming  H.  Revell,  of  this  city 
Circular  containing  extracts  from  reviews  of  the  recently  published 
'Prof.  J.  H.  Dillard  by  Benjamin  Brawley.   We  noticed  this  book 
en  it  first  appeared  and  are  pleased  to  see  that  it  has  been  so  well 
:eived  by  the  reviewers. 


'THE  duty  of  Christians  is  to  abolish  war  and  want,  "said  the  Rev. 

George    Maychin   Stockdale,    of   St.    James   Episcopal    Church^ 

dison  Avenue  and  126th  Street,  this  city,  in  a  recent  sermon.  "No 

allenge  less  than  this  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  serious  men  and 


imen. 


pNE  of  the  very  last  letters  written  by  James  R.  Brown  a  few  days 
:ore  his  death  was  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Burke,  of  Chestnut  Hill, 


Mass.   It  is  so  admirable  that  it  must  be  given  permanent  preservation 
in  these  columns: 

"  It  is  always  a  hard  job  to  help  people.  There  are  foes  without,  fears 
within,  difficulties  of  every  kind.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  always  think 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  After  eight  years  as  President  he  went  back  to 
his  home  in  Monticello,  rode  his  horse  up  the  hill,  turned  it  over  to  his 
servant,  slowly,  painfully  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  walked 
into  the  old  home  with  many  an  ache  in  his  heart;  nearly  all  of  the 
splendid  things  he  had  striven  for  had  been  defeated  and  the  great 
things  he  had  hoped  for  seemed  permanently  beaten.  It  was  a  pitiful, 
painful  expeiience  for  a  great  and  noble  man,  and  yet  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain,  he  had  not  worked  in  vain.  His  trouble  and  our  trouble  is  that 
we  are  just  a  little  too  near  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  tragic  that  these 
great  good  things  that  we  work  for  come  generally  after  we  have  passed 
out  cf  the  scene;  but  they  come,  and  they  are  worth  all  the  pain,  the 
work,  the  sacrifice  and  the  agony.  And  this  thought  is  the  inspiration 
to  keep  us  at  it." 

IT  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  variety  of  noms  de  plume  adopted 
by  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  his  Single  Tax  letter  writing 
campaign.  This  variety  enables  him  to  get  two  or  three  letters  in  the 
same  paper  at  once.  All  are  good  and  some  singularly  effective. 

AN  admirable  article  by  James  P.  Kohler,  entitled  "Depressions 
Due  to  Land  Booms  and  Rent  Raising  in  Cities  and  Towns,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Miami  Labor  News,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Kohler 
in  a  four-page,  closely  printed  pamphlet.  It  is  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  and  past  depressions. 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which  was  celebrated  in 
New  York  and  Washington  some  time  ago,  our  friend  Fred  J.  Miller 
was  awarded  the  first  Gantt  Gold  Medal  to  any  living  person  for 
"Outstanding  Achievements  in  Industrial  Management."  This  award 
was  made  by  the  joint  action  of  two  committees,  one  representing  the 
Institute  of  Management,  the  other  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  of  which  last-named  society  Mr.  Miller  was  president 
in  1920. 

Mr.  Miller  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1887  while  working  as  a 
machinist  and  toolmaker  in  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  came  to  New  York  as  associate  editor  of  a  weekly  machinery 
journal.  He  became  acquainted  with  Henry  George,  and  editorials 
soon  began  appearing  in  the  journal  referred  to  which  were  recognized 
as  being  favorable  to  the  machinery  industry  but  in  which  those  who 
edited  Henry  George's  Standard  plainly  perceived  the  lineaments  of 
the  well-known  cat ;  and  many  of  them  were  reprinted  in  the  Standard 
with  favorable  comment. 

After  twenty  years  of  journalism  Mr.  Miller  retired  with  what  he 
considered  a  competence;  but  after  two  years  of  that  he  became  rest- 
less and  during  the  next  nine  years  was  general  manager  of  the  five 
factories  of  the  Union  Typewriter  Company,  which  afterward  assumed 
the  name  of  its  principal  constitutent,  the  Remington  Company.  It 
was  his  success  in  organizing  and  bringing  about  complete  and  har- 
monious co-operation  between  the  executives  of  these  factories  and  a 
great  increase  in  their  efficiency  which  attracted  attention  and  led  to 
the  award  of  the  medal.  This  work  was  accomplished  with  practically 
no  disturbance  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned,  including 
the  workers.  His  record  and  faculty  for  getting  along  with  workers  ' 
(union  or  non-union)  led  to  his  being  commissioned  Major  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1918.  Stationed  first 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  he  was  afterward  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Arsenals  in  Washington,  but  immediately,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Taft- Walsh  Board,  sent  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  where 
he  remained  until  February  after  the  Armistice,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in  the  technical  press  about  his 
work,  and  Mr.  Miller  has  by  invitation  addressed  assemblages  of 
industrial  engineers,  factory  managers  and  students  explaining  his 
philosophy  of  management  and  methods. 
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i ..  M.  FOWLDS,  editor  of  the  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Liberator,  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  editorshp  for  business  reasons.  The  paper  has 
had  but  two  editors  in  thirty  years,  Mr.  Fowlds  succeeding  R.  A.  Hould 
in  the  editorship.  The  paper  will  be  continued  under  new  management. 

Louis  F.  WESTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  wish  I  could 
make  a  real  contribution  to  your  work,  for  it  is  of  great  importance." 

SINGLE  TAX  letters  have  recently  appeared  from  Eugene  W.  Way 
in  the  Seattle  Daily  Times;  from  P.  W.  Schwander  in  the  same  paper, 
and  from  R.  Emerson  Green  in  the  Peoria  (111.)  Star. 

THE  Fabreeka  Company,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  has  issued  an 
attractive  circular  addressed  to  the  trade  offering  a  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  to  any  member  of  the  cotton  trade  who  will  apply  for  it. 
Thirty  and  more  have  done  so.  The  circular  features  the  preposterous 
suggestion  to  destroy  one-third  of  this  year's  cotton  crop,  and  asks 
what  kind  of  a  snarl  our  nation  has  gotten  itself  into  where  any  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  such  an  extraordinary  proposal. 

BARNEY  HAUGHEY,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  started  anew  his  campaign 
for  an  old-age  pension  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  land  values.  This  is 
the  bill  which  has  been  presented  to  the  voters  of  Denver,  and  though 
defeated  received  a  substantial  support  from  the  citizens  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Haughey  is  soliciting  funds  to  put  this  measure  on  the  ballot. 

REFERRING  to  our  review  of  Dr.  George  Geiger's  "Philosophy  of 
Henry  George,"  Fred  S.  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune, 
writes:  "Your  criticism  is  admirable.  You  have  done  so  well  that  it 
will  move  hundreds  to  read  Dr.  Geiger's  book.  Especially  should  it  be 
read  by  our  teachers  of  economics  in  the  colleges." 

AMONG  the  interesting  letters  read  at  the  Baltimore  Congress  was 
one  from  Miss  Mona  McMahon,  of  New  Orleans,  advocating  mass 
action,  and  urging  that  our  field  lecturers  center  their  activities  at 
one  place,  a  rostrum,  or  a  pulpit  if  possible,  and  hold  to  that  place  in 
order  that  those  who  return  may  find  it.  She  says  that  with  a  drawing 
card  like  Mrs.  deMille  such  a  center  might  attract  thousands  to  listen. 

ON  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  William  Matthews,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
addressed  the  Public  Forum  of  that  city.  Mr.  Matthews  had  an  audi- 
ence of  250.  The  Public  Forum  is  an  outcome  of  the  Economic  Club 
organized  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  early  "90s. 

F.  K.  PERRY,  of  Union  City,  Conn.,  has  passed  away.  He  was  a 
lifelong  Single  Taxer.  We  recall  his  visit  to  this  office  early  in  the  year 
and  we  were  delighted  to  meet  this  friend,  with  whom  we  had  had  a 
long-continued  correspondence. 

THE  Newkirk  (Okla.)  Republican  supports  the  demands  made  by 
the  committee  that  visited  the  President  from  the  Baltimore  Congress. 

SPEAKING  of  the  proposition  to  exempt  buildings  from  taxation  for 
the  next  three  years,  the  Free  Press,  of  Courtney,  British  Columbia, 
lists  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposal. 
• 

THE  Boston  Herald  of  Nov.  IS  contains  a  special  article  on  the  Single 
Tax  colony  in  Andorra,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  Fiske  Warren. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  Henry  George  and  unionism  appears  in  the  Hartford 
Courant,  quoting  at  length  Henry  George's  opinions  of  labor  unions. 

A.  G.  BEECHER,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  contributes  eight  lines  of  free  verse 
to  the  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  on  the  passing  of  James  R.  Brown. 

IN  the  Los  Angeles  Record  for  Sept.  24  Mr.  E.  B.  Swinney  is  given 
the  first  page  with  an  article  on  "A  Plan  for  America,"  one  of  a  series 


from  different  contributors.    Mr.  Swinney's  plan  is,  of  course,  to  tj 
land  values. 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE  explains  the  evils  of  a  sales  tax  in  the  Holl 
wood  Citizen-News  of  Dec.  9. 

THE  Commercial-Appeal  (Memphis)  in  a  recent  issue  gives  an  accou 
of  a  tax  fight  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State  when  all  sorts  of  tas 
were   proposed,   among  them  a  tax  on  cosmetics  equal  to  the  retj 
prices,  and  a  tax  on  "wild  women,"  which  was  read  by  the  reac 
clerk  with  a  straight  face. 

ALL  four  parties  in  the  Argentines  have  included  in  the  election 
ing  programme  a  reduction  of  import  duties  and  a  tax  on  the  unj 
proved  value  of  land.    Our  informant  adds:    "But  electioneering 
grammes  are  often  forgotten,  and  to  educate  and  form  public  opin 
we  are  anxious  to  carry  out  a  special  intensive  propaganda  for  the  i 
few  months." 

IN  an  article  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent  occurs  an  article 
Samuel  Seabury.     This  article  is  loosely  written  and  contains  w 
we  must  regard  as  misstatements.     Speaking  of  the  George-He 
Mayoralty  campaign  in  New  York  City,  in  which  Theodore  Roose 
was  also  a  candidate,  the  writer  says  Roosevelt  referred  to  Georg 
a  "cheap  reformer."     Roosevelt  said  many  reckless  things,  but 
doubtful  if  he  ever  said  that.   At  all  events  it  is  new  to  us.   Roosev 
policy  was  not  to  antagonize  the  labor  elements  which  were  be! 
George.     But  the  writer  of  the  Outlook  article  is  clearly  mistaken 
this:    "He  had  no  sympathy  with  his  ideas  and  had  probably  ne 
read  his  books. "  And  this  despite  the  fact,  which  is  common  knowlee 
that  in  a  Century  Magazine  article  he  recommended  the  Single 
for  municipalities  and  urged  that  it  be  tried  out  in  Alaska.   That  s 
an  omnivorous  reader  as  "Teddy"  had  never  read  the  books  of  He 
George,  when  all  the  world  was  talking  of  "Progress  and  Povert 
is  something  that  would  only  occur  to  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fa 
We  are  surprised  that  the  Outlook  gives  place  to  such  stupid  missta 
ments. 

THE  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register  remarks  sapiently:  "This  is  of 
times  the  most  inopportune  to  propose  further  taxation  on  land 
It  is  indeed,  brother,  and  we  hope  nobody  will  propose  it. 

THE  Progressive  Labor  World,  of  Philadelphia,  says:  "George  is  un 
swerable  *  *  *  Want  poverty  solved?  want  jus 

on  earth?     *     *     *    want  prosperity  to  abound?  then 

acquainted  with  what  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  put  between 
covers  of  his  immortal  book  *  *  *  but  you  are  not  interes 
you  dummy." 


uld 


To  THE  number  of  our  efficient  Single  Tax  letter  writers  shou 
added  Louis  F.  Bachrach,  whose  recent  letters  to  the  Boston  He 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  have  attracted  our  attention. 

Commerce  and  Finance  makes  a  friendly  reference  to  the  Nev 
Single  Tax  dinner  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  2.  It  says:  "  It  is  doubtful  if  e 
the  moderate  proposals  advocated  in  its  recommendations  will  go 
on  the  way  to  success  until  it  is  taken  up  by  one  or  other  of  the 
ical  parties. " 

ARTHUR  BRISBANE  recently  expressed  a  pious  wish:  "What  a  bl 
ing  if  this  country  would  develop  a  man  like  Turgot  or  Necker  ir 
financial  troubles."  Yes,  indeed.  But  if  Turgot  were  alive  and  had 
power,  Arthur  might  not  have  been  able  to  amass  the  fortune  he 
in  land  speculation.  For  Turgot  had  his  convictions  in  these  matil 
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.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  have  recently  published  "The  Outline  of 
xlern  Knowledge."  One  of  the  books,  "Economics,"  is  the  veriest 
sh.  Our  friend  G.  B.  Foster  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  ordered  the  series, 
urned  the  volume,  saying:  "If  this  is  a  presentation  of  economics, 
I  am  a  battleship.  The  mechanics  of  economics  are  as  simple  as  a 
eelbarrow,  and  despite  the  ramifications  of  this  beautiful  science 

be  stated  in  a  few  pages.  But  one  familiar  with  the  science  would 
w  less  after  reading  Author  Dobb's  book  than  before  he  picked  up 

volume." 

.  W.  MAGUIRE,  who  at  eighty  years  of  age  is  working  harder  than 
r  for  the  great  cause,  made  what  was  the  shortest  but  not  the  least 
able  of  the  addresses  at  the  Baltimore  Congress.  We  quote:  "How 

one  who  has  seen  the  light  be  indifferent  to  his  duty  in  the  face 
iresent-day  conditions?  This  is  a  question  that  often  puzzles  me. 

not  we  all  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  our  time  and  money  to 
ten  a  brighter  and  better  day?" 

"HE  latest  book  of  Brand  Whitlock  is  "Narcissus,"  a  study  of  the 
and  work  of  Van  Dyck,  the  painter. 

IN  inquiry  is  addressed  to  readers  of  the  book  supplement  of  the 

0  York  Times  asking  the  authorship  of   a   poem   entitled    "Born 
:hout  a  Chance."    Several  readers  answered  with  the  information. 
:  subject  of  the  poem  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  author  Edmund 
ice  Cooke,  Single  Taxer,  who  is  the  Eugene  Field  of  our  modern 

•  with  a  more  penetrating  vision. 

M  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  J.  C.  Ralston  considers  the  tax  reform 
posals  of  Gov.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ralston  says:  " There 
tax  reforms  and  tax  reformers.  Among  them  years  ago  was  a  man 
led  Henry  George.  He  was  not  a  producer  of  five-cent  cigars,  as 
ly  erroneously  suppose.  His  fame  rested  on  his  tax  ideas.  His  pro- 

1  il  was  to  tax  and  distribute  what  he  termed   the  'unearned  incre- 
i  t.'"    Mr.  Ralston  then  contrasts  the  proposals  of  Henry  George 

"'  i  the  Governor's  recommendations  to  shift  taxation  which  would 

•  It  in  the  saving  next  year  of  $100  on  the  La  Follette  farm,  though 
'  vould  lose  somewhat  more  on  his  salary.    The  Sentinel  writer  slyly 
J:its  out  that  Senator  Robert  La  Follette's  salary  and  mileage  amount 

lUO.OOO,  but  as  this  is  exempt  he  need  not  view  his  brother's  tax 
:;ramme  with  alarm. 


IN  November-December  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  name  of  W.  L. 
Grossman,  of  Revere,  Mass.,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  committee 
from  the  Baltimore  Congress  who  visited  President  Hoover.  As  the 
visit  will  be  historic  in  years  to  come,  when  other  and  more  formida- 
ble delegations  storm  the  capital,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

FROM  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel,  just  received,  we  quote:  "  I 
must  again  congratulate  you  on  the  outstanding  interest  of  this  issue 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM." 

COMMENTING  on  an  almost  forgotten  article  by  Henry  George,  "How 
to  Destroy  the  Rum  Power,"  Charles  G.  Merrell.  of  Cincinnati,  writes: 
"This  is  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  I  have 
ever  read,  and  although  this  was  written  many  years  ago  and  the  con- 
ditions which  he  cites  have  passed  away,  nevertheless  the  fundamental 
principle  remains  the  same  as  ever  before."  In  the  article  spoken  of 
Mr.  George  advocated  the  removal  of  all  taxes  and  excise  upon  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  liquors  of  all  kinds.  He  urged  this  as  a  measure 
of  temperance  which  at  the  same  time  would  remove  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  saloon  and  would  result  in  the  substitution  of  light  wines 
for  the  stronger  alcoholic  beverages.  Adam  Smith  was  before  Henry 
George  in  advocacy  of  the  same  thing,  and  Mr.  George  quotes  the 
author  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  in  support  of  his  own  argument. 

H.  ARNOLD  JACOBSON,  one  of  the  younger  recruits  to  our  movement, 
a  convert  of  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  writes  us :  "I  shall  do  all  I  reason- 
ably can  within  my  ability  to  encourage  interest  in  the  movement. 
I  have  distributed  seven  copies  of  'Progress  and  Poverty"  among  my 
friends,  and  I  find  interest  in  the  work  spreading. " 

JOHN  M.  MOORE,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  like  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  published  anywhere. 
I  think  you  could  vastly  increase  your  subscription  list  if  each  of  your 
present  subscribers  would  try  to  get  another  or  send  in  a  complimen- 
tary subscription."  This  latter  Mr.  Moore  did. 

OUR  friend  August  Willeges,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  writes:  "  I  may  again 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  Fairhope  after  the  holidays.  Our  city  is  employ- 
ing a  thousand  men  to  dig  a  ditch  with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  to 
make  the  job  last."  How  wonderful  is  man! 


"  KOF.  H.  CONRAD  BIERWIRTH,  of  Cambridge,  writes  us:  "I  think 
i  address  to  the  President  excellent.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Hoover 
i  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest." 

is  4 

<R  GRAHAM  PEACE,  of  the  London  Commonweal,  is  having  great 
!  these  days  in  indicating  the  absurdities  of  British  protectionists, 
r  reasoning  is,  as  our  boys  say  over  here,  "perfectly  fierce,"  and 
sement  Mr.  Peace  gets  out  of  it  is  compensation  for  a  nation 
::  mad.    He  tells  of  his  charlady,  who  has  decided  to  purchase  no 
;  Brussels  sprouts,  and  his  comment  is,  "This  shows  the  power 
press!" 

ic  Paradox  is  a  new  Single  Tax  paper,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Ingram 
'lute  News,  which  appears  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  is  of  dis- 
promise.   The  Ingram  Institute  of  Social  Service  has  for  its  presi- 
F.  F.  Ingram,  and  among  the  directors  are  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
H.  McCorkle  and  O.  K.  Gushing.    The  accomplished  editor  of 
w.  ^Paradox  is  Ray  W.  Dougherty. 


W.  MADSEN,  of  Land  and  Liberty,  London,  England,  writes:    "I 
deeply  impressed  by  George  Geiger's  thesis,  'The  Philosophy  of 
ib*»'  ry  George.'    A  number  of  the  friends  here  are  anxious  to  read  the 


IB* 


WILLIAM  REID,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  League  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  in  a  recent  letter  says:  "  I  am  now  seeking  to  remind 
you  of  what  I  wrote  months  back  of  the  danger  we  had  encountered 
of  being  loaded  with  tariffs.  That  once  strong  Liberal  Free  Trade  party 
is  dispersed,  dispirited,  disorganized  and  outmaneuvered  by  the  Tory 
Tariffists." 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  John  Youngquist,  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  long 
identified  with  the  Henry  George  movement.  Details  of  his  life  and 
death  are  lacking.  But  for  years  Mr.  Youngquist  was  a  contributor 
to  the  upkeep  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  though  our  communications 
with  him  were  but  brief  and  occasional. 

IN  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Sunday  Journal  "  J.  W.  C."  conducts  a  column 
called  "The  Rear  Seat."  In  the  issue  of  Dec.  13  J.  W.  C.  gives  place 
to  an  article  a  column  long  signed  "Scoug, "  who,  the  columnist  in- 
forms us,  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  force  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
and  now  publishes  the  Shell  Rock  News.  Scougel's  ("Scoug's")  article 
is  a  singularly  scholarly  one.  Stating  his  opinion  that  capitalism  is  all 
right,  he  adds:  "Only  the  rules  of  the  game  should  be  changed.  The 
rule  that  has  wrought  all  the  unfairness  in  the  distributionTpf  wealth 
is  the  private  and  absolute  ownership^of^land— the  earth.^This  rule 
should  be  changed. "  We  hope  to  hear  more  from  Mr.  Scougel. 
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A  SCHOLARLY  and  entirely  favorable  review  of  Dr.  George  Geiger's 
preparatory  thesis,  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Aug.  8,  mention  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  our  columns.  The  Transcript,  our  readers  scarcely  need 
to  be  told,  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  newspapers  and  represents 
the  culturally  elite  of  Boston. 

G.  R.  HARRISON,  of  Glebe  Point,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  has 
started  a  Henry  George  mission  and  sends  us  an  attractive  folder  in- 
tended for  distribution,  entitled  "Are  We  in  a  Good  World — Is  It 
Worth  Living  In?"  The  pamphlet  is  full  of  sententious  paragraphs 
which  carry  conviction  and  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  evasions. 

FROM  a  letter  received  from  our  old  friend  Edward  Polak  we  extract 
the  following  hopeful  note:  "The  whole  world  is  debating  social  and 
economic  questions;  the  minds  of  the  people  are  open  to  receive  our 
message.  Will  Single  Taxers  embrace  the  opportunity?"  Mr.  Polak 
is  not  idle,  as  recent  letters  in  the  World-Telegram  assure  us. 

IN  the  new  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (Scribners)  Henry 
George  is  given  nine  columns.  The  present  volume  includes  names 
from  F  to  G. 

THE  Review  of  Reviews  published  an  article  by  Edward  M.  Barrows 
entitled  "Light  and  Power  for  the  People."  According  to  the  writer 
there  is  no  power  monopoly,  or  if  there  is  it  is  a  natural  monopoly  any- 
way, and  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  government  or  indi- 
viduals own  and  control  it.  After  picturing  the  Power  Trust  as  an 
imaginary  beast,  Mr.  Barrows  asks,  "How  can  mere  change  of  owner- 
ship affect  the  nature  of  the  beast?"  How  can  it?  So  we  are  justified 
in  handing  over  these  great  natural  power  sites  to  the  greedy  hands 
of  corporate  powers,  though  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  regulate  their  exactions  by  the  creation  of 
commissions.  May  we  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  Albert  Shaw 
and  the  Review  of  Reviews  were  names  to  conjure  with  when  discussing 
civic  and  forward  movements.  It  is  now  the  organ  of  special  interests, 
wholly  committed  and  wholly  unashamed. 

THE  Boulevard,  organ  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Association,  contains  in 
its  November  number  an  article  on  Radio  City  by  Wallace  Benjamin. 
It  gives  an  instructive  and  illuminating  account  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  land  values  in  that  part  of  Manhattan. 

THE  death  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  son  of  the 
author  of  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  recalls  the  fact  that  this 
active  and  useful  citizen  was  a  believer  in  the  Single  Tax  though  not 
prominent  in  the  movement.  This  was  told  us  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dana,  of  Cambridge. 

IN  Omaha,  where  there  is  a  small  but  active  group  of  Single  Taxers, 
a  Henry  George  Club  has  been  organized  and  will  meet  Feb.  2  at  the 
Hotel  Hamilton  in  that  city. 

ARVIN  R.  MATTESON,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "There  may  be 
a  few  luxuries  that  one  should  go  without,  but  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
is  not  on  the  list — that  is  a  necessity."  Adding:  "I  am  very  desirous 
of  seeing  a  wide  distribution  of  Mr.  Burger's  address  at  Baltimore  in 
pamphlet  form." 

"TRUTH  FOR  YOUTH"  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet  by  George  Frederick 
Dyer,  published  at  735  East  98th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALDERMAN  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  standing  as  an  independent,  has 
won  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Port  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 


tralia,  by  a  large  majority.    He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the   He 
George  Foundation.    Mr.  E.  J.  Craigie  assisted  in  his  campaign. 

WE  learn  from  the  Commonweal  of  London,  England,  that  an  ii 
pendent  political  organization  known  as  the  Farmers  and    Worl 
Bond  for  the  Union  has  been  organized  in  South  Africa.    Its  dema 
which  occupy  a  full  page  of  the  Commonweal,  are  reprinted  from 
Johannesburg  Forward.    They  entail  an  immediate  resumption  of 
people's  land  by  the  collection  of  the  full  economic  rent.     Says 
remarkable  declaration,  which  is  the  same  as  the  C.  L.  P.  of  EngU 
"We  want  the  land,  the  whole  land,  and  nothing  but  the  land, 
want  it  for  the  people,  not  for  any  section,  and  we  want  it  now, 
by  installments,  but  all  at  once." 

AN  excellent  article  in  Tax  Facts  for  December  is  one  entitled  " 
Causes  of  the  Present  Economic  Depression,"  by  E.  M.  Scofield 
Los  Angeles. 

THE  Standard  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  reviews  "  Radicalia,"  by  S.  ' 
man,  of  Fisk,  Mo.,  and  finds  in  it  much  to  commend. 

CHARLES  C.  McGowAN  appears  with  a  Single  Tax  letter  in 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  of  Dec.  7.  H.  W.  Noren  and  Mrs.  r: 
Willard  bob  up  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  Exchequer  Neville  Chamberlain  has  annou 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  suspended  payments  in  the 
of  ascertaining  land  valuations.  When  asked  by  a  Labor  member 
right  he  had  to  suspend  an  act  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  re 
that  he  had  not  suspended  the  act  but  merely  the  expenditures 
dental  to  putting  it  into  effect.  So  fades  for  the  present  the  pro 
of  securing  the  taxation  of  land  values. 


,„ 


STUART  M.  BABCOCK,  remitting  a  new  subscription  for  LA: 
FREEDOM,  writes: 

"The  late  James  R.  Brown  was  the  one  who  gave  me  my  inter 
the  writings  and  teachings  of  Henry  George.  The  evils  of  our  pi 
land  system,  as  well  as  the  programme  being  carried  on  to  ed 
the  public  in  this  regard,  have  my  sincere  interest." 

STOUGHTON  and  Norman  Cooley  send  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  . 
R.  Brown  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Brown  was  not  so  prolific  with  his  jests  and  witticisms  a 
Rogers,  but  his  humor  was  founded   on   salient  truth.      Wher 
Rogers  is  content  to  point  the  finger  of  ridicule  at  statesmen  am 
ticians  without  knowing,  himself,  why  they  fail,  Mr.  Brown  m 
his  business  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  social  order. 
Will  Rogers  has  been  poking  fun  at  our  governing  bodies  for  1 
us  'starve  to  death  in  a  storehouse,'  James  R.  Brown  was  tellin: 
how  they  could  cure  their  economic  ills  and  live  with  comfort  i 
house  of  plenty.      While  Mr.  Rogers  is  satisfied  to  make  merry 
expense  of  those  who  are  as  ignorant  as  he  is  regarding  the  ans\ 
the  weighty  problems  before  us,  Mr.  Brown  knew  the  answer  ai 
the  best  years  of  his  life  helping  others  to  understand  it. " 


and 


JOHN  B.  KNIGHT,   of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  says:     "The  daj 
ceive  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  my  reading 


:" 


WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  admirable  little  paper-bound  b 
entitled  "War  Resistance,"  by  William  Floyd,  published  by  the 
trator  Press  of  this  city.    Mr.  Floyd,  in  common  with  too  man\ 
fists,  does  not  see  the  real  cause  of  conflict.    He  adopts  the  es 
of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  of  the  256  causes  of  war.    The 
be  very  much  reduced  in  number,  and  even  what  remained  w 
subsidiary  not  primary  causes.    Were  economic  justice  establ 
the  world  and  the  earth  made  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  ther 
not  be  left  sufficient  provocation  to  supply  powder  and  ball  for 
cannon. 

OUR  old  friend  Joe   McGuinness,  of  Brooklyn,   whose  dea 
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announced  in  the  November-December  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  left  for 
his  friends  the  following  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  is  printed  herewith: 

"I  wish  that  no  one  put  on  the  habiliments  of  mourning  for  me. 

"While  I  love  flowers,  as  I  do  all  the  beauties  which  nature  unfolds, 
I  desire  that  no  floral  set  pieces  be  present  at  my  bier;  that  mourning 
cards  be  not  used  to  notify;  that  anything  suggestive  of  mourning  be 
omitted. 

"My  religion  is  the  Golden  Rule — 'Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,'  as  propounded  by  the  great  Teacher,  Jesus. 

"I  accept,  further,  without  qualification,  the  Truth  He  proclaimed 
that:  'God  is  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth.  (Not  that  God  is  a  spirit,  but  Spirit  all  pervading.) 

"This  impels  me  to  reject  the  dogmas  and  implications  of  organ- 
ized religion,  which  picture  God  as  a  personality  seated  on  a  throne 
in  some  faraway  place. 

"My  early  religious  teaching  emphasized  the  fact  that  'To  sin 
against  my  conscience  was  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  would 
do  violence  to  my  conscience  to  pretend  acceptance  of  the  orthodox 
conception  of  Deity  and  ignore  the  simple  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus. 

"This  is  my  profession  of  faith. 

"I  love  Mankind,  and  because  I  love  Truth  and  Justice  I  have  tried 
to  be  helpful  to  my  fellows.  If  I  have  measureably  succeeded,  and 
friends  shall  so  appraise  my  life's  efforts,  then  I  face  cheerfully  what- 
ever may  await  me  in  the  great  beyond. 

"To  all  friends,  a  loving  farewell." 

AN  interesting  series  of  articles  by  Charles  Johnson  Post  on  prevail- 
ing inequalities  in  real  estate  taxation  are  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Mirror.  Mr.  Post  shows  very  effectively  the  disproportionate  burdens 
laid  upon  those  who  improve  their  properties  and  the  favoritism  shown 
to  vacant  or  inadequately  improved  lands. 

OUR  old  friend  Louis  Schliep,  editor  of  the  Tupper  Lake  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  prints  the  article  by  James  R.  Brown,  "What  Is  the  Matter 
With  the  World,"  in  his  paper  for  Dec.  31. 

THE  Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  prints 
a  two-column  article  by  Baldearg  O'Donnell  on  "The  Bible  as  a  Book 
of  Economics, "  and  includes  in  the  course  of  the  article  poems  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  Hon.  Gavan  Duffy,  Dennis  Florence  McCarthy  and 
Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

ASHER  GEORGE  BEECHER,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  whom  many  of  our  readers 
will  recall,  has  been  in  the  hospital  owing  to  a  fall,  but  writes  that  he 
is  "getting  along  very  well  for  an  old  fellow"  and  will  soon  be  out. 

C.  J.  EWING,  of  Chicago,  having  been  asked  by  the  Hyde  Park 
Beacon,  a  local  paper,  to  write  a  300-word  editorial  on  the  Single  Tax, 
wrote  one  of  600  words,  which  was  printed  as  written. 

MORRIS  VAN  VEEN,  in  addition  to  addressing  street  audiences,  has 
been  at  the  23d  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  in  this  city  every  Monday 
evening,  acquainting  the  audiences  with  the  Henry  George  philosophy. 

Miss  AGNES  GEORGE  DEMILLE,  granddaughter  of  Henry  George, 
entertained  a  large  audience  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Jan.  10,  with  a  series  of  dances,  dance  pantomimes  and 
sketches,  in  which  dialogue  was  used  with  dancing  steps  for  the  first 
time  on  any  dance  recital  stage.  Miss  deMille  brings  grace  and  typically 
American  humor  to  her  presentations.  There  are  many  dancers  who 
offer  long  programmes  replete  with  difficult  technical  studies  and  weird 
interpretations  along  the  lines  of  our  modernistic  art,  but  Miss  deMille 
brings  something  new — a  light,  graceful  and  deliberately  humorous 
commentary  upon  life  in  general  and  upon  the  dancer's  world  in  par- 
ticular. The  recital  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation. 

i  AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
in  November,  William  N.  McNair  retired  from  the  office  of  President 


and,  on  his  motion,  William  B.  Foster,  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, who  recently  polled  a  highly  complimentary  vote  as  a  candidate 
for  City  Council,  was  elected  his  successor.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  nephew  of 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  the  noted  composer,  and  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  club  since  its  organization  in  1924.  George  W.  Wakefield 
was  re-elected  Vice  President;  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Treasurer;  Francis  W. 
Maguire,  Secretary. 

The  Pittsburgh  Club  has  maintained  regular  weekly  luncheons  since 
its  organization  and  is  now  in  its  eighth  year,  with  a  growing  interest 
in  the  weekly  programs  and  Single  Tax  propaganda  that  is  carried  on 
through  the  loyal  co-operation  of  members. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  special  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Francis  W.  Maguire,  whose  eightieth  birthday  anniversary 
falls  on  Jan.  13.  A  dinner  will  be  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Henry 
George  Club,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  Hugo  W.  Noren  has  been  chosen  toastmaster.  Mr. 
Maguire  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  Pittsburgh  organi- 
zation, but  for  many  years  was  prominent  in  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
Club,  though  Pittsburgh  is  his  native  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  reorganized  club  in  Pittsburgh,  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  has  been  a  prominent  figure  at  national 
conventions  since  the  first  Henry  George  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  an  attractive  booth  established  by  the  Founda- 
tion on  the  Sesquicentennial  grounds.  He  is  an  indefatigable  propa- 
gandist and  never  falters  in  his  optimistic  faith  in  the  early  triumph 
of  the  Single  Tax. 

Clayton  J.  Ewing,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Foundation  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  left  on  Jan.  15  for  a  Southern 
tour.  Mr.  Ewing  will  fill  a  number  of  speaking  engagements,  includ- 
ing meetings  in  New  Orleans,  Fairhope,  Memphis  and  St.  Louis.  He 
will  also  visit  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Florida  points  and  will  be  the 
guest  of  Harry  H.  Willock  at  his  new  home  in  Lillian,  Ala.  Mr.  Ewing 
is  keenly  interested  in  nation-wide  organization  and  will  represent  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  in  his  conferences  with  Single  Taxers  in  the 
South.  There  will  be  local  rallies  in  Memphis,  Fairhope  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Single  Taxers  of  Memphis  are  still  campaigning  aggressively 
to  secure  the  Henry  George  Congress  for  their  city  for  1932.  The 
Directors  of  the  Foundation  have  deferred  a  final  decision  for  the  time 
being,  but  a  definite  announcement  may  be  made  within  the  next  month. 

MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE  has  just  returned  from  Hollywood, 
where  she  spent  the  holidays.  Ever  on  the  alert  for  a.n  opportunity  to 
interest  young  people,  she  found  time  to  deliver  three  lectures.  The 
first  was  on  Dec.  15  at  the  Junior  College,  Santa  Monica.  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Stickle,  professor  of  economics,  heard  Mrs.  deMille  speak  at  a  sum- 
mer session  of  another  college,  and  wrote  to  her  asking  her  whether  she 
would  not  speak  before  his  students.  There  were  about  300  students 
and  faculty  members  present.  The  next  day  she  spoke  before  175 
students  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Prof.  Leonard  and 
the  head  of  the  economics  department,  Dr.  McClung,  arranged  this 
meeting,  and  the  students,  who  were  economics  and  sociology  students, 
were  most  attentive  and  intelligent  listeners.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  many  professors  and  faculty 
members  are  inclined  to  give  lecturers  on  Single  Tax  a  hearing  in  assem- 
blies such  as  these,  the  trustees  of  universities  are  often  unwilling  to 
have  a  discussion  of  the  Single  Tax  take  place  in  their  institutions. 
Great  credit  is  therefore  due  to  those  professors  who  take  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  before  their  classes  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  strong 
feeling  and  which  may  bring  upon  them  the  censure  of  officials.  Mrs. 
deMille  was  delighted  with  a  little  group  of  about  twenty  young  busi- 
ness men  and  women  who  meet  weekly,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Chadwick,  to  discuss  the  current  topics  of  the  day  and  social 
and  political  questions.  They  do  not  as  yet  hold  discussions  upon  the 
Single  Tax,  but  Mrs.  deMille  spoke,  as  she  says,  "straight  Single  Tax," 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  special  meetings  for  the  future  discussion 
of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  the  Single  Tax. 
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The  Story 
of  Archimedes 


A  terrible  if  ironical  arraignment  of  Land  Monopoly  resurrected 
from  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  (though  the  origin  of  its  publi- 
cation awaits  identification). 

Dan  Beard,  illustrator  of  Mark  Twain's  "Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,"  certifies  his  belief  in  its  authenticity. 

Here  is  the  most  trenchant  indictment  of  Land  Monopoly 
ever  written.  Coming  from  a  friend  of  Henry  George,  this 
wonderful  essay  by  Mark  Twain,  the  most  gifted  satirist  of  his 
time,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  him  only  as  the 
author,  of  such  widely  differing  works  as  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
and  "The  Diary  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Issued  as  a  12-page  pamphlet  and  sold  at  5  cents  a  single 
copy  and  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

1  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

NEXT  month  Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday  will  be 
celebrated.  Leading  Democrats  who  confuse  him 
with  the  Jefferson  who  "played  Rip  Van  Winkle  superbly" 
(Mark  Twain's  favorite  joke)  will  eulogize  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong  and  go  back  to 
Congress  and  vote  for  protective  duties  in  which  their 
:onstituents,  or  some  of  them,  are  pecuniarily  interested. 
[efferson  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  man 
who  founded  a  party  whose  policy  is  the  direct  opposite 
jf  his  own  beliefs. 


quite  unique,  perhaps.  Another  party,  cradled 
in  a  great  movement  for  human  liberty  known  as 
:he  Free  Soil  Party,  will  keep  its  policy  of  silence  on  the 
;reat  questions  involving  human  freedom.  The  Hardings, 
he  Coolidges,  the  Hoovers,  will  have  none  of  them.  If 
here  is  a  land  question  they  never  heard  of  it.  That  the 
juestion  goes  straight  to  the  nerve  center  of  the  whole 
ndustrial  organism  —  why,  it  has  never  occurred  to  them. 
That  there  is  a  philosophy  of  social  reconstruction  growing 
rver  more  clamorous  for  recognition  produces  in  them  no 
evidences  of  apprehension. 

PIERRE  SAMUEL  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  wrote  to 

Jefferson  in  1801:  "Though  I  respect  your  nation  I 
ear  you  are  too  big  for  her.  *  *  *  The  inhabitants 
f  your  country  regard  —  wrongfully,  it  is  true  —  Indians 
nd  forests  as  natural  enemies  which  must  be  exterminated 
y  fire  and  sword  and  brandy,  in  order  that  they  may  seize 
heir  territory." 

117HO  was  this  du  Pont  de  Nemours?  He  belonged  to 
the  group  of  teachers  comprising  Quesnay,  Mirabeau 
urgot,  Condorcet  —  to  whose  memory  Henry  George  dedi- 
ated  his  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"—  the  group  "who 
i  the  night  of  despotism  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming 
ay."  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
urgot  and  no  less  an  admirer  of  Jefferson.  He  had  some- 
to  be  set  right  by  Jefferson,  the  greater  democrat, 
he  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  civilization  that  is 
ossible.  An  affectionate  regard  must  go  to  the  memory 
i  the  man  capable  of  this  passionate  exclamation:  "I 
eed  to  be  free,  I  need  to  be  useful,  I  need  to  live  with  men 
ith  lofty  feeling." 


/COMMENTING  on  the  slowness  with  which  true  po- 
^— '  litical  economy  advances,  he  writes  thus  to  Jefferson: 
"My  friend,  we  are  snails  and  we  have  to  climb  the  Cor- 
dilleras. By  God,  they  must  be  climbed!"  Jefferson  con- 
stantly throughout  their  correspondence  reassured  him 
when  his  faith  seemed  to  be  shaken.  The  greater  demo- 
crat had  to  remind  him  that  "the  right  to  property  is 
founded  on  our  natural  wants.  *  *  *  Justice  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  society."  And  if  his  friend  waned  in 
his  belief  in  the  progress  of  righteousness,  Jefferson  re- 
minded him :  "Enlighten  the  people  generally  and  tyranny 
and  oppression  will  vanish  like  dark  spots  at  the  dawn  of 
day." 

THE  distinguished  Frenchman  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
realities.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  experiment 
to  levy  high  taxes  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
he  wrote  to  Jefferson :  "I  was  told  that  levies  or  taxes  or 
excises  had  been  recently  introduced  to  cover  the  work  and 
the  products  of  your  distilleries.  This  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  worst  kinds  of  taxation  that  could  be  adopted 
— a  tax  unequal  in  its  assessment,  costly  in  its  collection', 
vexatious  in  its  form." 

SO  WROTE  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  time.  The 
physiocrats,  who  in  some  degree  anticipated  Henry 
George,  numbered  him  as  well  as  the  great  Turgot  among 
its  members.  Some  of  our  readers  know  that  the  du  Ponts 
who  came  to  this  country  now  number  among  their  de- 
scendants more  than  one  devoted  follower  of  Henry  George. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  in  April, 
may  well  be  linked  in  memory  with  this  Samuel  du  Pont 
de  Nemours,  and  Henry  George  himself.  For  Jefferson 
had  declared  that  "the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the 
living,  and  the  dead  have  no  right  nor  claim  over  it."  That 
is,  that  property  rights  vested  only  in  the  "natural  wants 
of  men,"  and  that  we  must  indeed  disregard  all  title  deeds. 

''I  ""HE  theory  which  regards  progress  as  one  continuous 
•«•  development,  and  which  up  to  a  short  period  ago  was 
quite  generally  accepted  and  formed  the  basis  of  an  opti- 
mistic social  creed,  can  no  longer  be  entertained.  Com- 
munity life  may  remain  stationary,  progress  may  be  re- 
tarded by  stagnation,  positive  decline  or  decadence  may 
set  in.  Changes  not  for  the  better  but  for  the  worse  may 
occur  in  all  stages  of  civilization. 
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r  I  "HERE  have  been  civilizations  seemingly  as  stable  as 
•*•  ours,  whose  achievements  were  comparable  to  ours. 
Yet  the  winds  of  centuries  have  swept  their  desolated  cities, 
the  melancholy  birds  wheel  and  circle  over  the  ruins  of 
proud  palaces,  and  at  the  gates  of  their  once  populous 
streetways  the  beasts  of  the  forest  peer  curiously  in. 
Where  is  the  Egyptian  glory,  the  grandeur  of  Nineveh,  of 
Persia  and  of  Babylon?  They  live  alone  in  the  poet's 
imagination.  Now,  is  there  for  all  these  dead  civilizations 
the  same  secret  and  identical  cause  of  decay? 

/""^ENTURIES  of  stagnation  marked  what  we  know  as 
V-'  the  dark  ages.  What  are  the  causes  that  interrupt 
social  progress  and  tend  to  the  decay  of  states?  In  his 
work,  "Decadence,"  Mr.  Balfour  confesses  himself  as  be- 
wildered and  unable  to  account  for  such  decadence  by 
those  historical  events  which  usually  accompany  them  and 
by  some  are  associated  as  causes.  He  seems  to  regard  the 
decline  and  death  of  civilizations  as  proceeding  from  some 
mysterious  malady  of  the  spirit. 

MR.  BALFOUR  enumerates  "civil  dissensions,  mili- 
tary disasters,  famines,  tyrants,  tax  gathers,  grow- 
ing burdens,"  etc.,  as  insufficient  in  themselves  to  account 
for  national  decadence  and  death.  But  taken  together 
and  in  their  completeness  they  may  indicate  something  of 
the  totality  of  those  interferences  with  the  law  of  progress 
which  Henry  George  has  summed  up  as  "association 
in  equality."  Conversely,  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  civi- 
lizations is  to  be  sought  in  the  denial  of  this  association  in 
equality,  and  is  acted  upon  by  those  events  which  this 
scholarly  philosopher  thinks,  and  rightly,  do  not  furnish 
a  complete  explanation  therefor.  Mr.  Balfour,  despite 
his  great  competency  as  a  philosopher,  misses  the  real 
explanation  in  a  search  for  some  natural  law  analogous  to 
the  life  and  death  of  the  individual.  No  such  law  really 
exists.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  life  of  man  and 
the  life  of  a  nation  or  civilization. 

A  SSOCIATION  in  inequality.  Henry  George  has  given 
•*•*•  us  the  reason  for  the  decline  and  death  of  nations. 
The  achievements  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
though  indeed  magnificent,  were  based  on  serfdom  and 
slavery.  That  is  the  explanation  of  their  disappearance. 
Association  in  inequality.  It  is  this  that  is  eating  the  heart 
out  of  our  present  civilization.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  break- 
down of  our  industrial  system,  in  the  frivolity  of  our  amuse- 
ments, in  the  weakening  of  religious  ties,  in  the  failure 
correctly  to  appraise  the  catastrophe  of  collapse,  and  the 
childish  remedies  prescribed  by  economic  doctors,  running 
from  juvenilia  to  senilia.  Civilization  as  based  has  failed, 
but  worse  still,  the  contemporary  mind  of  man  has  failed 
and  is  hopeless  in  its  incompetency,  helpless  in  its  attitude, 
but  still  vain,  strutting  pompously,  instead  of  what  it 
should  be,  humbled  and  appalled  at  the  catastrophe  that 
has  overtaken  us. 
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prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  government  o 
•*•  American  cities  has  long  presented  a  social  phenom 
enon  of  grave  import.  Remedies  have  been  offered  fron 
time  to  time  and  have  enlisted  the  efforts  of  earnest 
minded  but  mistaken  reformers.  More  to  our  regret 
many  disciples  of  Henry  George  have  permitted  themselve 
to  be  led  away  in  these  by-trails. 

Direct  primaries  were  urged  as  a  remedy  for  municipa 
corruption.  Once  secured,  boss-ships  and  civic  dishonesty 
we  were  told,  would  be  checked.  Then  came  "commissioi 
government  for  cities,"  and  what  rosy  predictions  heraldec 
its  advent!  Did  municipal  bosses  flee  from  the  avenginj 
hand?  Did  the  new  devices  restrict  their  powers  by  eve 
so  little?  Were  the  promises  made  to  the  ear  broken  t< 
the  hope?  Most  of  our  readers  know  the  answer. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  welcome  another  fair  daughter  o 
reform  who  naively  tells  us  all  will  be  well,  municipa 
problems  will  be  solved  to  the  general  satisfaction,  am 
corruption  banished,  if  we  extend  her  a  cordial  welcom 
and  install  her  in  our  home.  Her  name  is  City  Manage 
ment.  We  are  not  at  present  fully  informed  of  her  creden 
tials,  but  she  comes  highly  recommended  and  it  is  th 
intention  of  her  eminent  sponsors  to  commend  her  to  th 
nation  for  universal  adoption.  We  fear  Single  Taxers  wil 
again  be  led  astray. 

While  the  absurdity  of  political  divisions  in  city  elec 
tions  on  national  lines,  Republican  and  Democratic,  i 
sufficiently  obvious,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  our  experienct 
get  up  any  enthusiasm  for  this  new  device.  We  have  see 
too  many  and  have  been  deluded  too  often.  There  are  n 
purely  mechanical  devices  of  government  capable  of  brin[ 
ing  about  any  really  important  betterment.  These  are  tl 
ignus  fatui  that  men  pursue.  It  is  a  never-ending  chasin 
of  shadows  and  makes  the  heart  sick  with  disappointmen 

Crooked    bosses,    dishonest    politicians,    government 
corruption  in  city  and  nation,  the  cynical  apathy  of  a 
indifferent  citizenship   looking  on  —  from  what  do  all  C 
these  spring?     From  Want  and  the  Fear  of  Want.     In  j 
civilization  in  which  the  privileged  and  unprivileged  mu 
live  side  by  side,  we  know  which  element  will  determii 
the  course  and  character  of  government.    No  improvemei 
in  the  machinery  will  suffice.    The  element  of  the  popul 
tion  economically  the  stronger  will  control  —  will,  in  ord 
to  serve   its  own   purposes,   destroy   all   safeguards, 
through  local  bands  of  freebooters  operating  as  Tamma 
or  under  others  names,  make  of  government  the  instr 
ment    to    further    the    aims    of    privilege    or    reward    i 
janizaries. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours  we  cannot  hope  for  hones 
in  government.  Here  and  there  some  strong  individu 
may  rise  independent  of  his  surroundings;  but  in  a  civili2 
tion  where  economic  inequality  prevails,  where  the  mass 
of  men  are  beholden  to  other  men  for  a  living,  where  pi 
mission  to  live  at  all  save  in  the  jail  or  almshouse  is  to 
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sought  of  some  more  fortunate  brother,  we  shall  look,  and 
look  in  vain,  for  any  improvement  in  government. 

For  no  government  can  rise  superior  to  conditions  that 
govern  its  citizenry.  Of  these  conditions  government  is  a 
more  or  less  adequate  reflection.  Among  a  population 
conscious  of  insecurity  in  the  little  wealth  it  may  have 
garnered,  or  doubtful  regarding  continuous  employment, 
men  will  flock  to  seek  government  positions,  or  look  to 
government  for  aid  or  greater  security.  And  they  will  not 
be  particular  about  the  means  they  use,  or  overcritical 
of  the  methods  of  others  who  seek  like  advantages.  Under 
this  impulse  you  can  no  more  keep  government,  whatever 
its  form,  incorrupt  or  incorruptible  than  you  can  change 
the  processes  of  the  suns. 

Remove  the  economic  cause  of  civic  corruption  and 
almost  any  machinery  of  administration  will  work.  Then 
the  city  manager  plan  would  work.  There  would  be  no 
apprehension  that  while  the  citizens  slept  the  city  manager 
would  steal  across  the  border  with  cars  and  trains  bearing 
the  City  Hall!  Today  we  cannot  always  rest  under  this 
comfortable  assurance. 

City  management  is  but  one  of  the  many  suggested 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  municipal  government.  We 
say  that  it  will  fail  as  other  devices  have  failed.  So  in  view 
of  the  almost  infinite  inventive  faculty  of  our  friends,  we 
entitle  this  article  "City  Management — And  After?"  For 
of  course  there  are  other  suggestions  in  their  bag  of  tricks 
still  to  be  exhibited  to  wondering  audiences  when  this  one 
failed. 

Victory  for  F.  C.  Leubuscher 

FT  is  good  news  for  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
*•  tion,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  for  the  entire  Single 
Pax  movement,  as  it  establishes  a  precedent,  that  Frederic 
C.  Leubuscher  has  won  his  appeal  for  a  refund  of  the 
federal  tax  to  the  Foundation  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  sum  involved  is  about  $7,000,  adding 
substantially  to  the  income  of  the  Foundation.  We  imagine 
xir  readers,  excepting  of  course  the  lawyers  among 
Jiem,  will  not  be  interested  in  lengthy  details  of  the  legal 
joints  involved.  These  are  set  forth  in  Mr.  Leubuscher's 
iriefs.  Concisely,  his  contention  is  that  the  court  must  be 
guided  by  the  will  and  the  will  only;  that  the  legacy  to 
:rustees  to  form  a  Foundation  to  teach  the  Single  Tax 
s  exempt  from  the  estate  tax. 

Mr.  Leubuscher  cites  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
•acy  (to  which  Bertha  Poole  Weyl  made  contribution). 
\s  the  league  advocated  state  socialism,  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  decided  it  was  propaganda  and  therefore  not 
sducational.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  reversing 
aid  Congress  did  not  intend  to  use  the  word  "educational" 
n  an  exceptional  sense,  but,  giving  it  a  plain,  ordinary 
neaning,  it  is  applicable  to  this  appellant's  contribution 
:.nd  the  deduction  should  have  been  allowed. 


Mr.  Leubuscher  continues,  not  in  way  of  argument  but 
as  an  "aside"  for  the  information  of  the  court: 

"  It  might  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Henry  George  are  individualistic  and  not  socialistic." 

The  following  from  the  court's  opinion  is  of  interest  to 
Single  Taxers: 

"Respondent  urges  that  the  object  of  Henry  George's  ideas  is  'bit- 
terly partisan,"  that  the  Single  Tax  'is  a  step  toward  socialism'  and  is 
therefore  in  some  respects  working  against  the  present  economic  order,' 
and  that  'the  theory  sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  of  its  very  nature, 
is  controversial  and  by  many  thought  to  be  highly  inimical  to  the  pres- 
ent order.'  *  *  « 

"The  inferences  and  conclusions  thus  presented  rest  upon  assump- 
tion as  to  the  significance  of  Henry  George's  ideas  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  Vague  as  it  may  be  to  say  that  they  '  involve 
a  step  toward  socialism"  or  a  change  in  the  present  social  or  economic 
order,  the  testimony  is  categorically  that  they  do  not;  that  their  adop- 
tion would  require  change  only  in  the  machinery  of  taxation  to  adopt 
a  new  incidence  of  tax;  that  this  may  be  no  more  drastic  than  the 
adoption  of  an  income  or  other  plan  of  tax;  that  its  effect  outside  of 
the  revenues  might  be  no  more  immediate  than  any  other  change  in 
tax.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  land  taxes  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  ten  years.  The  evi- 
dence also  is  that  no  part  of  the  Foundation's  operations  is  devoted 
to  political  agitation. 

"Professor  Dewey,  whose  ermnence  as  an  educator  is  well  recognized, 
testified  that  'no  man,  no  graduate  of  a  higher  educational  institution, 
has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  an  educated  man  in  social  thought  un- 
less he  has  some  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  theoretical  contri- 
bution of  this  great  American  thinker.' 

"Thus,  like  the  classics,  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  may  have  an 
educational  significance  which  may  be  recognized  wholly  apart  from 
their  social  or  political  validity.  Perhaps  no  one  would  doubt  the  de- 
ductibility  of  a  bequest  to  a  similar  foundation  to  teach,  expound  and 
propagate  the  ideas  of  Plato  or  to  promote  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
The  Republic,  irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which  their  adoption 
might  modify  our  social  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
clearly  be  necessary  to  stop  short  of  allowing  the  deduction  of  bequests 
to  propagate  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  current  political  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  the  deduction  must  turn  on  the  evidence  in  each 
case.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
wisdom  or  practicability  of  Henry  George's  ideas — that  the  subject 
is  controversial — -does  not  serve  to  render  the  teaching  and  spreading 
of  knowledge  about  it  other  than  education." 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  all  concerned.  Mr. 
Leubuscher  in  winning  this  victory  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  cause,  while  adding  another  laurel  to  a 
professional  career  of  more  than  forty  years  by  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  obtaining  of  a  judicial  opinion 
destined  to  be  cited  in  many  future  decisions. 

For  Wanderers  in  Darkness 

\\  7E  have  indicated  in  Comment  and  Reflection  of  this 
•  •    issue  what  we  consider  the  breaking  down  of  the 
contemporary  mind,  a  mental  helplessness  in  face  of  the 
industrial  collapse.    One  stands  actually  appalled  by  these 
extraordinary  proposals,  the  curious  feebleness  of  the  intel- 
lect exhibited  by  many  who  essay  to  answer  the  problem 
of  the  economic  depression  that  has  overtaken  us. 
Here  is  a  Mr.  Edge  in  an  article  in  the  January  number 
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of  the  Living  Age,  entitled  "The  Changing  Value  of  Man. " 
It  is  quoted  rather  approvingly  by  the  Boston  News 
Bureau.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  learned  rubbish  to  which  we 
are  becoming  accustomed.  Listen  to  him: 

"The  true  value  of  any  worker  rests  upon  a  much  broader  base  than 
the  cash  value  of  his  wages;  his  true  value  depends  upon  the  value  of 
land.  For  as  far  back  as  records  go,  unchanged  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  in  Egypt  in  3000  B.  C.  and  in  Texas,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1910,  the  basic 
value  and  obtainable  wage  of  a  man  has  been  half  the  produce  from  the 
land  he  rents  and  can  work,  or,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  half  the 
value  he  can  add  by  his  skill.  *  *  * 

"Machine  production  in  these  cases  lowers  the  value  added  to  neces- 
sities by  manufacture,  and  if  uncontrolled  can  virtually  extinguish  it; 
wages  of  all  concerned  decline  accordingly  as  mechanization  progresses 
in  production  of  necessities  and  unemployment  increases." 

Upon  which  the  Boston  News  Bureau  makes  comment: 
"That  uncontrolled  mechanization  brings  its  own  cure  by  disap- 
pearance of  profit  is  true,  but  it  does  so  only  after  wreaking  intolerable 
hurt  on  many  men,  and  we  cannot  afford  that.  There  may  be  dispute 
as  to  the  remedy  or  means  of  control  proposed  by  Mr.  Edge,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  taxation  from  land  and  its  imposition  on  the  machine,  but 
that  at  least  some  control  of  the  machine  is  a  real  and  imminent  prob- 
lem to  be  faced  in  the  near  future  seems  pretty  clear. " 

Is  it  necessary  to  comment  on  this?  Is  it  even  possible 
to  do  so  and  be  respectful?  What  do  our  readers  think  of 
a  single  tax  on  machines  with  land  entirely  exempt  as  a 
proposal  to  halt  the  processes  of  civilization  and  go  back 
to  barbarism  in  a  jump! 

And  all  this  is  dressed  up  in  a  pretense  of  learning  while 
denying  all  the  canons  of  common  sense. 

"Oh,  we  have  learned  to  peer  and  pore 
On  tortuous  problems  from  our  youth; 
We   know   all   labyrinthian   lore, 
We  are  the  three  wise  men  of  yore, 
And  we  know  all  things  but  the  truth." 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chesterton,  for  those  lines. 

We  pass  from  this  article  of  a  curious  thinker  to  another 
not  quite  so  preposterous  by  Dr.  Edwin  Cannan,  professor 
emeritus  of  political  economy  of  London  University,  a 
gentleman  who  boasts  a  lot  of  letters  behind  his  name  that 
make  serious  inroads  on  the  alphabet.  It  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  Monthly.  This  is  the  monthly 
organ  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science— which  includes  economic  science! 

Dr.  Cannan  quotes  the  well-known  passage  from  John 
Stuart  Mill: 

"The  ordinary  progress  of  a  society  which  increases  in  wealth  is  at 
all  times  tending  to  augment  the  incomes  of  landlords;  to  give  them 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  independently  of  any  trouble  or  outlay  incurred  by  them- 
selves. They  grow  richer,  as  it  were,  in  their  sleep,  without  working, 
risking  or  economizing." 

The  learned  professor  seems  to  think  that  this  situation 
has  been  altered  in  recent  years.  He  says  : 

"To  grasp  the  completeness  of  the  change  of  view  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  hundred  years,  we  must  notice  that  Mill  and  the  whole 
school  which  he  represented  were  thinking  not  of  the  few  lucky  land- 
lords who  have  inherited  land  which  has  been  selected  by  nature  or 
accident  as  the  site  of  a  city,  but  of  the  ordinary  rural  agricultural  land- 
lords. So  far  have  we  moved  that  the  land-value  taxers  of  today  quite 


cheerfully  propose  to  exempt  all  'purely  agricultural  value'  from  the 
imposition  which  they  advocate." 

Why  assume  that  Mill  was  thinking  wholly  in  terms  of 
agricultural  land?  The  professor  needs  also  to  be  told  that 
land-value  taxers  of  today  do  not  propose  to  exempt  agricul- 
tural land  values.  He  is  probably  thinking  of  the  Snowden 
budget,  where  such  exemption  was  introduced  purely  for 
its  political  effect  and  without  any  economic  justification. 

Professor  Cannan  continues: 

"Envy  of  the  happy  owners  of  such  urban  land  as  rises  in  value 
more  than  enough  to  recoup  what  they  and  their  predecessors  in  title 
paid  in  road  making,  sewering  and  other  expenses  of  'development' 
plus  loss,  if  any,  in  waiting  for  income,  still  plays  a  part  in  contem- 
porary politics,  but  the  economist  foresees  that  there  will  be  at  any 
rate  less  of  such  rise  of  value  when  the  adult  population  ceases  to  in- 
crease and  the  demand  for  additional  houses  and  gardens  consequently 
disappears.  He  realizes  that  if  any  such  rise  continues,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  people  being  not  only  able,  as  they  doubtless  will  be,  to  occupy  a 
larger  area  with  their  houses  and  gardens,  but  also  desirous  of  doing  so." 

We  dislike  that  word  "envy,"  though  the  people  who 
pay  the  enormous  revenues  that  go  to  the  owners  of  city 
lands— more  than  $800,000,000  a  year  in  New  York  City- 
might  justly  be  touched  with  some  emotion  of  the  kind. 
And  this  is  all  the  population.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  be 
told  that  urban  dwellers  will  be  able  to  occupy  larger  areas 
for  their  houses  and  gardens  as  land  values  rise! 

In  all  that  Professor  Cannan  writes  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  economic  rent  and  its  implications.     It  is  a  jumble 
of  fallacies.    We  admire  the  smoothness  and  dexterity  witf 
which  he  evades  the  tremendous  problems  that  must  hav( 
cast  their  shadows  on  the  paper  as  he  wrote.    There  is 
smug  complacency  in  the  easy  swing  of  the  professor 
English,  but  it  is  outdated  today,  in  thought  as  in  manner 

In  contrast  with  all  this  weird  reasoning  may  we  no 
impress  upon  readers  to  whom  this  proposition  is  a  nev 
one  the  simplicity  of  Henry  George's  proposals?    Regarc 
less  of  all  these  questions  dragged  in  by  the  heels  by  thes 
pseudo  economists  (talks  about  this  being  a  machine  age— 
every  age  was  a  machine  age  since  man  first  grasped 
spade;  whether  economic  rent  is  or  is  not  an  increasin 
proportion ;  whether  economic  rent  is  or  is  not  sufficient  t 
pay  all  costs  of  government,  including  war  debts;  whethe 
or  not  other  monopolies  exist  and  need  to  be  curtailed)- 
in  spite  of  all,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  value  attachin 
to  land  which,  because  of  its  nature  and  because  of  th 
dangers  resulting  in  its  diversion  into  private  hands,  shoul 
be  taken  for  all  needed  revenue  in  lieu  of  taxation. 

Think  only  of  the  justice  of  it  and  the  results  to  flo1 
from  it,  and  see  how  simple  it  is  in  contrast  to  the  strang 
and  learned  muddlements  of  minds  grown  bankrupt  c 
intelligence,  confused,  helpless,  impotent,  whose  writing 
seem  like  the  language  of  the  insane,  a  monstrous  babbit 
ment. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

1 1  TpCONOMISTS"  and  "statesmen"  suggest  many  wa: 

-*— '  to  revive  business  except  removal  of  the  crushir 

burden  of  twelve  billions  of  taxes. 
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Barriers  to  Prosperity 

\DDRESS  OF  BYRON  W.  HOLT  AT  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WOMEN  BANKERS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY,  OCT.  6,  1931 

I  DO  not  need  to  tell  you  that  we  are  in  a  business  de- 
pression.    It  is  profound.     It  is  worldwide.     How  did 
jve  get  there?    What  caused  it?    Let  us  look  back  seven- 
teen years! 

GENESIS  OF  DEPRESSION 

The  World  War  withdrew  15,000,000  or  20,000,000 
workers,  mostly  young  men,  from  the  production  of  wealth 
md  set  them  to  destroying  wealth.  As  a  result  there  was 
i  scarcity  of  ordinary  peace-time  goods  and  their  prices 
idvanced  rapidly — wheat  to  $2.25  a  bushel;  sugar  25  cents 
i  pound;  cotton  above  20  cents  a  pound;  copper  30  cents 
i  pound.  All  of  these  products  are  now  selling  for  one- 
'ourth  to  one-sixth  of  their  war  prices.  What  happened? 
Farmers,  mine  owners  and  ammunition  producers  made 
jig  profits.  The  prices  of  farm  lands,  mining  and  equip- 
nent  stocks  rose  to  high  prices.  Mortgages  were  placed, 
)illions  of  dollars  of  them,  at  these  high  war  prices.  The 
trices  of  many  of  the  ammunition  and  war  equipment  stocks, 
'war  babies,"  advanced  to  ten  times  their  former  prices. 
Their  capitalization  was  greatly  increased  and  there  was  wild 
speculation  in  their  shares. 

Soon  after  the  war  ended  there  was  a  collapse  in  the 
>rices  of  farm  and  many  other  products  and  our  troubles 
hen  began.  The  farmers  were  among  the  first  to  suffer, 
vlany  of  them  had  bought  and  mortgaged  their  lands 
lit  very  high  prices.  With  low  prices  and  profits  many 
vere  unable  to  meet  their  interest  payments.  Farm  loan 
ompanies  and  land  banks,  and  lately  the  Farm  Board, 
rere  organized  to  help  the  farmers.  They  are  still  "help- 
ng"  them.  However,  bank  failures,  in  rural  communities, 
iave  been  numerous  for  ten  years. 

But  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  houses,  ships,  sugar 

!  nd  many  other  kinds  of  goods  and  capital  after  the  war 

I  nded.     There  was  a  vacuum  which  was  not  entirely  filled 

jintil  1928  or  1929.     The  great  development  of  the  auto- 

lobile,   radio  and   airplane  industries  undoubtedly  held 

>ack  and  staved  off  the  collapse  for  several  years.     In- 

tallment  purchases,  by  means  of  "consumers'  credit,"  as 

Vof.   Seligman  calls  it,   increased  enormously,   made  us 

I  lore  extravagant,  gave  us  a  false  idea  of  an  American 

standard  of  living"  and  rapidly  increased  our  debts  and 

axes. 

DAY  OF  RECKONING 

A  day  of   reckoning  had    to  come.      It  came.     It    has 

isted  two  years  and  may  last  several  years  longer.     We 

re  now  reaping  our  harvest  of  dragons'  teeth.     Prices  of 

ommodities  have  collapsed.     The  prices  of  sugar,  copper 

j  nd  rubber  are  at  record  low  prices.     The  prices  of  wheat 

•  nd  cotton  are  at  or  near  their  lowest  prices  in  modern 

'  imes.     Because  of  these  low  prices  and  high  taxes,  our 

'uying  power  has  shrunken  and  profits  have  reached  the 


vanishing  point  in  many  industries  and  corporations. 
Millions  of  men  are  unemployed  and  some  are  starving, 
even  in  this  land  of  plenty.  Conditions  are  much  worse  in 
many  other  countries.  An  inferiority  complex  comparable 
to  our  superiority  complex  of  a  few  years  ago  has  taken 
possession  of  us.  Anxiety  and  fear  have  gripped  us.  The 
future  looks  dark  and  uncertain.  We  are  losing  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  institutions.  We  are  drawing  money 
out  of  our  banks  and  hoarding  it.  Bank  vaults  are  scarce 
in  many  cities.  Crime  is  increasing.  I  will  quote  from 
Walter  Lippmann's  article  in  last  Friday's  Herald  Tribune: 

"Now  the  problem  facing  us  is  this:  If  wholesale  prices  are  to  re- 
main what  they  are,  other  incomes  cannot  remain  what  they  are.  They 
will  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  lower  level.  The  word  'adjust- 
ment '  is  an  easy  word  to  use,  but  it  really  represents  an  agonizing 
process.  It  means  a  drastic  reduction  of  wages  and  salaries;  it  means 
also  an  interminable  series  of  foreclosures,  bankruptcies  and  defaults. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  effort  to  bring  the  whole  economic 
system  into  balance  at  the  present  price  level  cannot  be  carried  through 
automatically.  It  involves  struggle  step  by  step  on  the  way  down 
to  it,  and  a  multitude  of  personal  tragedies,  not  to  speak  of  social 
disorders,  accompanying  every  phase  of  the  long-drawn-out  process. 
For  our  whole  capital  structure,  our  whole  wage  level,  our  whole  stand- 
ard of  life,  is  posited  upon  a  much  higher  priced  level.  Theoretically, 
we  should  all  be  just  as  well  off  if  everything  were  reduced  to  the  lower 
level  now  prevailing.  But  practically  we  cannot  get  everything 
down  to  this  lower  level  without  infuriating  labor  and  defaulting  upon 
a  considerable  portion  of  private  and  public  debt. 

"The  demoralization  which  now  prevails  is  due  to  the  growing  real- 
ization among  people  that  we  are  for  the  present  committed  to  this 
long,  dangerous  and  painful  process  of  deflation.  They  do  not  acqui- 
esce in  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  resist  it,  and  in  their  resistance  they 
are  encouraged  by  the  teachings  of  the  Administration.  .  .  . 
These  teachings  are  meaningless,  in  fact  they  are  the  cruelest  kind  of 
deception,  unless  it  is  the  purpose  of  government  and  finance  deliber- 
ately to  raise  prices  again.  .  .  . 

"Thus  the  American  people  are  utterly  confused.  They  are  taught 
to  believe  in  a  future  which  involves  inflation,  and  they  are  actually 
living  through  one  of  the  great  deflations  of  modern  times.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  have  lost  confidence?  Is  it  any  wonder  their  hopes  have 
been  dashed  so  often  that  they  are  losing  hope?" 

PESSI  MISM  VERSUS  OPTIMISM 

Most  political  and  financial  authorities  have  for  two 
years  been  denouncing  the  pessimists  and  holding  them 
responsible  for  the  business  depression.  In  my  opinion 
the  optimists  are  far  more  to  blame  than  are  the  pessimists 
for  our  present  troubles.  Some  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
in  business  and  in  families  are  due  to  an  excess  of  optimism. 
I  personally  know  of  many  such  sad  stories. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  a  pessimist  when  I  think  con- 
ditions warrant  pessimism.  I  believe  in  looking  facts, 
even  bad  facts,  squarely  in  the  face,  so  that  we  can  fear- 
lessly plan  to  minimize  their  bad  effects.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  shut  our  eyes  to  unpleasant  facts  and  to  hide 
our  heads  in  the  sand.  That  is  not  the  way  to  win  battles 
in  either  the  military  or  industrial  world.  We  should  stop 
kidding  ourselves.  Certainly  the  optimists — those  who  have 
all  along  insisted  that  this  is  only  an  ordinary  depression 
and  that  fundamentals  are  sound — have  not  had  the  best 
of  it  since  1929.  One  definition  of  a  pessimist  is  "one  who 
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has  had  business  relations  with  an  optimist."  There  are 
times  when  we  should  shun  optimists,  especially  political 
optimists.  They  are  as  dangerous  as  is  infantile  paralysis. 
The  optimists  of  1929  and  of  previous  years  were  largely 
responsible  for  our  present  troubles.  They  told  us  fairy 
tales  and  predicted  permanent  prosperity.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  to  pick  up  the  buckets  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  We  have  had  an  oversupply  of  optimism  and 
of  optimists'  foolish  remedies.  It  may  be  time  to  try 
pessimism  and  its  remedies. 

As  a  further  prelude  to  my  brief  remarks  on  the  causes 
of  and  the  way  out  of  business  depression,  I  will  state,  in 
a  general  way,  my  political  and  economic  views  and  prin- 
ciples : 

In  politics,  I  think,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,'  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least.  In  economics, 
I  believe  in  capitalism  as  against  socialism  or  communism, 
and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  free  and 
unrestricted  competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  better  regulators  of  production  and  prices  than 
are  bureaus,  boards  or  commissions.  There  is  today  too 
much  monkeying  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
do  not  believe  in  special  privileges.  Furthermore,  I  hold 
that  production  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and 
not  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers,  as  so 
many  seem  to  think.  The  consumers'  desires  and  purchas- 
ing power  should  and  largely  do  ultimately  direct  and  con- 
trol production  and  prices. 

CHARTS 

I  heard  one  of  our  best-known  statisticians  say  last  month 
that  he  had  lost  faith  in  chart  and  statistical  methods  of 
forecasting  and  that  they  have  failed  dismally  in  the  present 
depression.  If  cycle  theories  are  now  working,  they  are 
working  in  a  way  to  dumfound  many  of  our  financiers  and 
industrialists.  Apparently,  the  present  depression  is  far 
greater  than  was  any  other  in  modern  times.  It  is  per- 
haps a  profound  and  world-wide  political  and  economic 
revolution,  such  as  occurs  only  once  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Future  historians  will  probably  say  that  the  World  War 
was  the  beginning  of  a  world  cataclysm  that  overturned 
thrones  and  shook  the  economic  foundations  of  the  world. 
When  we  look  at  the  great  political  and  economic  upheavals 
in  all  of  the  continents;  at  the  great  communistic  experi- 
ment in  Russia;  at  fascism  in  Italy,  and  at  the  industrial 
and  financial  collapses  in  Germany,  England,  the  United 
States  and  in  most  other  countries,  with  their  millions  of 
unemployed,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  outlook  and 
wonder  if  all  of  our  great  modern  institutions  are  built 
but  to  crumble  as  did  those  of  ancient  Rome,  Greece 
and  Egypt.  Was  Herbert  Spencer  a  true  prophet  when 
he  wrote,  in  1894: 

SPENCER'S  PROPHECY 

"  In  the  United  States,  as  here  and  elsewhere,  the  movement  toward 
dissolution  of  existing  social  forms  and  reorganization  on  a  socialistic 


basis  I  believe  to  be  irresistible.  We  have  bad  times  before  us  and  you 
have  still  more  dreadful  times  before  you  —  civil  war,  immense 
bloodshed,  and  eventually  military  despotism  of  the  severest  type." 

Spencer's  prediction  of  bad  times  for  Great  Britain  has 
been  fulfilled.  If  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  as  to  the  United  States, 
we  can  "cheer  up,"  for  "the  worst  is  yet  to  come."  Per- 
sonally, I  think  that  not  only  can  we,  with  intelligent 
action,  escape  another  civil  war  and  a  military  despotism, 
but  we  can,  within  a  few  years,  attain  greater  and  more 
universal  prosperity  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

Before  stating  my  views  as  to  how  to  obtain  this  uni- 
versal prosperity,  I  will  mention,  briefly,  what  I  think  are 
barriers  to  prosperity.  Curiously,  the  most  of  these  bar- 
riers are  recommended  as  remedies  for  the  depression: 

BARRIERS  TO  PROSPERITY 

1.  Overoptimism  has  already  been    mentioned  as  one  of  the  bai 
riers  to  prosperity.     It  is  a  dangerous  American  disease — almost  in 
curable. 

2.  War  debts  have  resulted  in  taxes  that  are  smothering  industr 
and  are  unbearable  for  many  countries.     Instead  of  economizing,  w 
are  going  deeper  into  debt  and  further  jncreasing  our  tax  burden  b 
constructing  unnecessary  or  only  half  necessary  public  buildings  an 
works  to  provide    work  for  a  fraction  of  the    unemployed.     We  ax 
spending  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  new  hard  road  construction.     Th; 
is  not  the  way  out.     It  tends  to  prolong  the  depression. 

3.  High  authorities,  largely  political,  insist  that  the  "America 
standard  of  living"   must  be  maintained  and  that  the  high  wages  o 
1929  should  not  be  lowered.     This  is  regardless  of  the  fact  that  farr 
prices  and  farm  wages  have  declined   about  SO  per  cent  in  the  las 
twelve  years,  and  that,  as  these  cannot  be  increased,  because  they  at 
dependent  upon  world  conditions,  there  is  no  way  of  making  adjusi 
ments  to  farm  conditions  except  to  lower  industrial  wages  and  price 
Regardless  of  theories,  wages  are  being  reduced  in  nearly  all  dir« 
tions,    except    on    railroads.*     While  employment  has  declined  bi 
12.4  per  cent  in  the  last  year,  payrolls  (wages)  have  declined  20.8  pt 
cent.     Unfortunately,  the  railroads  are  not  free  to  do  as  they  shoul< 
Even  a  10  per  cent  reduction  would  save  them  $230,000,000  a  yea 
This  would  keep  many  of  their  bonds  legal  and  would  be  a  Godsen 
to  thousands  of  our  savings  institutions.     Ideal  money  wages  shou; 
go  up  and  down  with  the  cost  of  living.     Construction  work  will  prol 
ably  lag  until  wages  are  radically  reduced.     With  6-cent  cotton  ai 
40-cent  wheat,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  farmers  can  pay  $ 
or  §12  a  day  for  carpenter  work.     The  way  to  increase  purchash 
power  is  to  have  labor  employed  at  wages  that  will  permit  prices 
industrial  products  to  come  within  reach  of  our  farmers  and  of  oth 
purchasers.     Only  politicians  and  labor  union  leaders  can't  see  wl 
wages  should  sometimes  decline.     Artificially  high  wages  make  u 
employment  and  are  a  barrier  to  prosperity. 

4.  President  Gifford  urges  all  who  can  do  so  to  buy  now.     Su 
pose  those  who  have  buying  power  should  heed  this  injunction,  wh 
would  happen?     If  they  should  buy  unneeded  suits  or  other  thinj 
now,  they  would  buy  less  next  month  or  next  year.     Haven't  we  h; 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  buying?     Think  of  the  palmy  installme 
days  of  1929!     Isn't  the  more  natural  and  certain  road  to  solven 
and  prosperity  through  economy,  sacrifice  and  hard  work?     We  shod 
not  forget  Ben  Franklin's  maxims. 

5.  Mr.   Green,   President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labi 
favors  a  distribution  of  employment  during  periods  of  extreme  strej 
But  two  shifts  a  day  or  a  week  will  not  decrease  production  costs  a  I 
put  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  incomes  of  most  consumers.     If  1' 
object  is  to  give  employment  to  all,  this  can  be  attained  by  havil 

'Since  delivery  of  this  address  the  railroads  have  attained,  by  agreement  «1 
the  brotherhood  of  railroad  employee*,  a  10  per  cent  reduction  In  wages. 
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each  worker  shirk  and  do  only  half  as  much  as  formerly.  These  are 
artificial  devices  to  maintain  nominal  wages  and  to  hamper  produc- 
tion by  keeping  up  prices. 

6.  Mr.  Gerard  Swope  of  the  General  Electric  Company  thinks  that 
industrial   planning   can   stabilize   production,   regulate   employment 
and  provide  insurance  for  all  employees.     This  plan  involves  federal 
regulation  and  would  result  in  putting  the  government  into  private 
business,  price-fixing  and  would  end  in  state  socialism. 

7.  Perhaps  the  biggest  fool  remedy  seriously  proposed  to  a  starving 
and  half-clothed  world  is  the  one  to  destroy  crops,  to  plow  up  every  third 
row  of  cotton,  etc.      Actually  6,000  acres  of  peach  trees  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  California.     Brazil  is  burning  coffee.     A  story  is  told  of  a 
railroad  president  who  had  two  sons.     When  the  younger  one  reached 
seventeen  he  got  "queer."     He  finally  confessed  to  his  father  that 
he  was  planning  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  moon.     The  doctors  said 
the  boy  was  insane.     His  brother  drove  him  to  the  asylum.     Soon 
the  father  answered  a  long-distance  call.     Here  is  the  conversation: 
"This  is  the  superintendent  of  the  State  insane  asylum.     You  have 
sent  up  two  youths."     "Yes,  what  about  them?"     "Well,  which  one 
is  insane?"     "Why  do  you  ask  that?"     "Well,  one  of  them  insists  on 
building  a  railroad  to  the  moon,  while  the  other  one  is  trying  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Hoover  policies  of  destroying  crops  and1  shutting 
goods  out  of  the  country  is  the  sure  road  to  plenty  and  prosperity." 

I  cannot  take  time  to  consider  the  other  more  than  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  remedies  proposed  by  well-intentioned 
but  short-sighted  officials  and  corporation  directors.  Some 
Df  their  schemes  would,  if  adopted,  alleviate  present  con- 
ditions, but  would  prolong  the  depression.  Washington 
s  saturated  with  panaceas  and  Utopian  schemes.  Natural 
aw  is  violated  by  nearly  all  of  them.  The  September 
National  Sphere  says: 

"  Not  public  but  private  expenditures  make  prosperity.  What  the 
wtient  needs  most  of  all  is  freedom  from  physic,  a  chance  to  recu- 
perate. .  .  .  It  is  still  true,  as  was  discovered  ages  ago,  that 
icll  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

WORLD  PROBLEMS 

reat  world  changes  are  under  way.     Capitalism  is  on 
defensive  as  never  before.     Governments  are  chang- 
over  night.     Millions  of  unemployed  are  discontented 
tnd  threatening  revolution.     Some  of  them  are  kept  quiet 
emporarily  by  doles.     In  many  countries  there  is  such  a 
ack  of  confidence  that  depositors  are  taking  their  money 
>ut  of  banks  and  hoarding  it.     More  than   1,300  banks 
ailed   last  year   in   this  country.     Forty-two  failed   last 
reek,  twenty  yesterday.     Bank  vaults  are  scarce  in  some 
our  cities.     Debts  and  taxes  are  unbearable  in  many 
ountries.     France  and  Italy  repudiated  four-fifths  of  their 
ilebts  by  depreciating  the  franc  and  lire.     England  has  no 
,'ther  alternative.     It  will  probably  repudiate  half  or  more 
its  debt  by  depreciating  the  pound  sterling.     About 
alf  of  our  $10,000,000,000  of  real  estate  mortgage  indebt- 
dness  is  in  default  and  frozen  solid  in  our  banks  and  in- 
urance  companies  and  shows  losses  of  from  10  per  cent  to 
00  per  cent. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  distressing  facts  that  are 
taring  us  in  the  face.  When  we  consider  that  man's  tech- 
ical  equipment  for  supplying  human  wants  is  greater 
han  ever  before,  is  it  not  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
.nth  our  distribution  system?  Socialists  and  Communists 
ell  us  that  our  competitive  capitalistic  system  is  at  fault 


and  that  our  old  institutions  should  be  overturned  and  new 
and  revolutionary  systems  should  be  adopted.  Socialism 
is  creeping  into  all  governments,  as  Spencer  predicted. 
Russia  has  gone  the  limit  and  is  making  the  world's  great 
socialistic  experiment.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  break- 
ing down.  In  my  opinion  socialism  is  a  dream  and  is  imprac- 
ticable. Competition  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  human 
"industrial  society.  Private  property  and  compensation  in 
proportion  to  service  rendered  are  the  incentives  that  will 
advance  civilization  farthest. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I  think  these  barriers 
to  prosperity  can  be  burned  away.  I  do  not  expect  the 
most  of  you  to  agree  with  me,  though  I  hope  you  will  listen 
with  as  little  bias  and  prejudice  as  possible.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  women  have  less  bias  on  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions than  have  most  men.  Especially  should  women 
bankers  be  able  to  think  clearly  on  economic  problems.  I 
am  going  to  repeat  to  you  what  I,  last  Friday,  told  the 
Atlantic  States  Shippers  at  their  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  most  of  them  did  not  agree  with  me; 
I  did  not  expect  them  to.  They  were  only  mere  men.  In 
ordinary  times  I  would  not  dare  to  mention  free  trade 
and  land-value  taxation  to  400  or  500  shippers,  mostly 
manufacturers,  in  the  rock-ribbed  protectionist  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  TARIFF  BARRIER 

Many  millions  of  human  beings  live  on  the  crust  of  this  little  sphere, 
floating  through  illimitable  space.  Their  problem  is  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  opportunities  on  this  planet.  All  that  they  have 
or  can  have  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  land.  Man  is  a  land 
animal.  His  food,  clothing  and  shelter  come  from  the  land.  With- 
out land  he  could  not  exist.  Not  all  land  is  alike.  Partly  because  of 
climate  and  partly  because  of  fertility,  lands  are  adapted  to  different 
products  and  uses.  Thus  sugar,  bananas  and  citrus  fruits  are  pro- 
duced most  easily  in  warm  climates,  while  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
apples  and  most  farm  animals  thrive  best  in  cool  climates.  Is  it  not 
clear  that,  following  nature's  dictates,  man  should  take  full  advan- 
tage of  soil  and  climate  and  produce  his  food  and  clothing  where  they 
can  be  produced  cheapest?  Does  not  nature  suggest  freedom  of  trade 
as  the  easiest  way  to  satisfy  human  wants?  If  sugar  can  be  produced 
profitably  at  2  cents  a  pound  in  Cuba  while  it  cannot  be  produced  for 
less  than  4  cents  in  the  United  States,  why  should  we  not  make  Cuba 
our  sugar  bowl  and  eat  freely  of  her  cheap  sugar?  We  can  raise 
bananas  in  Maine  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  put  tariff  walls  high 
enough  to  keep  out  the  cheap  bananas  from  Central  America. 

Why  then  does  each  big  and  little  country  of  this  round  earth  have 
tariff  duties?  Are  tariffs  not  anti-social  and  harmful  to  humanity  as 
a  whole?  What  fools  these  mortals  be  to  erect  tariff  walls  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  cheap  products  of  other  nations?  Do  cheap  prod- 
ucts make  cheap  men?  Or  do  wise  men  welcome  cheap  products? 
Women  are  not  afraid  of  cheapness.  Watch  our  bargain  counters! 
The  theory  that  tariffs  protect  labor,  all  labor,  and  make  wages,  real 
wages,  high,  is  an  economic  absurdity.  Yet  it  is  accepted  by  many 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  economic  morons. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 
Why?  Largely  because  it  is  the  greatest  free  trade  country.  There 
are  no  tariff  walls  around  any  of  its  forty-eight  States,  and  its  120,000,- 
000  people,  living  in  the  different  climates,  exchange  their  products 
freely.  Is  there  more  reason  for  a  tariff  wall  between  New  York  and 
Canada  than  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts? 

The  moral  argument  for  free  trade  is  as  sound  as  is  the  economic 
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argument.  Protection  is  unneighborly  and  produces  ill  will  and 
jealousy  and  leads  to  war.  It  is  unjust  and  favors  one  interest  at 
the  expense  of  other  interests.  It  can  only  protect  a  minority  in  any 
country.  In  this  country  the  tariff  has  protected  some  manufacturers, 
but  has  never  protected  our  farmers.  The  manufacturers  get  the 
kernel  and  the  farmers  the  shell.  President  Hoover  made  his  great- 
est mistake  when  he  signed  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill. 

LAND  MONOPOLY  BIGGEST  BARRIER  OF  ALL 

But  goods  cannot  be  exchanged  until  they  are  produced.  They 
cannot  be  produced  without  land.  Land,  labor  and  capital  are  the 
factors  necessary  to  production.  Land  is  the  most  fundamental  and 
important.  The  products  are  divided  between  these  factors — rent 
to  land,  wages  to  labor,  and  interest  to  capital.  Land  is  the  source 
of  all  employment.  The  monopoly  of  land  is  the  great  cause  of  un- 
employment. Where  labor  has  access  to  land,  unemployment  is  al- 
most inconceivable.  The  most  of  us  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which 
land  is  monopolized.  In  England  less  than  5  per  cent  of  its  people 
own  land;  in  the  United  States  about  10  per  cent;  in  France  80  per 
cent.  In  France  only  20  per  cent  are  excluded  from  the  land  and  have 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  employers.  In  the  United  States 
nearly  90  per  cent  and  in  England  about  95  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tents  are  landless  and  are  competing  with  each  other  for  jobs.  Do 
these  facts  not  suggest  why  France  suffers  least  and  England  most 
from  business  depression?  The  annual  rent  of  land  in  the  United 
States  is  about  $13,600,000,000.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  yearly 
production  of  wealth  in  this  country.  This  means  that  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  wealth — labor  and  capital — get  only  five-sixths  of  what  they 
produce,  and  nearly  as  much  more  is  taken  from  them  by  taxes  of  all 
kinds.  Not  only  do  our  workers  have  to  pay  heavy  tribute  to  land 
owners  for  permission  to  work,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  keep 
all  that  they  produce. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  land  values  are  created  by  civilized  com- 
munities and  not  by  landlords.  If  these  publicly  created  values 
were  taken  by  the  public  there  would,  in  ordinary  times,  be  no  need 
of  taxes  of  any  kind.  But  this  does  not  tell  half  of  the  story.  If  land 
values  were  taken  for  public  purposes  land  would  be  cheap  and  easily 
accessible  to  all.  There  would  then  be  no  land  held  idle  speculatively. 
All  valuable  land  would  then  be  put  to  proper  use,  either  for  agri- 
cultural pourpses  or  for  building  sites.  Farmers  would  pay  little  or 
no  taxes  and  would  be  free  from  land  mortgages.  More  houses,  stores 
and  factories  would  be  built,  because  they  would  be  untaxed,  and 
rents  of  homes,  stores  and  factories  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Leav- 
ing to  labor  and  capital  all  that  they  produce  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  incentive  to  production  and  would  conserve  property  rights 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Every  one  would  then  get  the  full  prod- 
uct of  his  labor,  and  no  one  would  get  more.  It  is  a  crime  not  to  tax 
land  values.  It  is  a  crime  to  tax  man-made  values  when  publicly 
created  values  are  not  taken  for  public  purposes. 

This,  then,  is  the  road  to  prosperity — free  land  and  free  trade.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  road  to  permanent  and  universal  pros- 
perity. Whether  or  not  we  will  ever  have  enough  economic  sense  to 
take  this  road,  I  doubt.  Certainly  the  world  is  now  traveling  on  roads 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  England  land  values  are  not  taxed 
at  all  unless  land  produces  some  kind  of  an  income.  Virtually,  this 
puts  a  premium  on  holding  land  idle.  Chancellor  Snowden  proposes 
to  end  this  unholy  system.  He  may  be  too  late.  Spain,  too,  proposes 
to  let  her  unemployed  take  possession  of  her  untilled  lands  while  the 
present  depression  lasts.  Pittsburgh  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  taking  half  of  the  taxes  off  of  improvements  and  letting 
them  fall  on  land  values. 

This  business  depression  will  probably  wear  itself  out  in  a  few 
years,  when  cost  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed  and  half  of  our 
farmers  and  other  producers  lose  their  present  holdings.  We  will  then 
have  what  will  be  called  prosperity.  It  will  last  only  until  land  values 
again  become  highly  inflated.  These  cycles  of  boom  and  depression 
will  be  reported  until  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  learn  well  their 
economic  lessons. 


Our  Material  Supply 

WE  can  only  reminisce  in  reagrd  to  the  past  and  vision 
as  to  the  future;  we  actually  experience  only  the 
here  and  now. 

However,  some  folks  like  to  delve  into  history  to  measure 
their  proposals  and  actions  for  today.  Very  well,  let's  go 
back  about  a  hundred  years  or  so  and  visualize  our  first 
settlers.  They  had  a  choice  of  location,  therefore  selected 
fertile  soil,  likely  near  a  spring  of  water  with  adjacent 
timber  in  profusion  out  of  which  to  produce  shelter  and 
fule  for  warmth. 

All  was  well,  humanly  speaking. 

The  next  act,  as  they  depict  it  in  the  movies,  takes  placej 
seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  when  population  had  in-l 
creased  to  the  extent  that  much  fear  was  engendered  that1 
our  timber  was  becoming  depleted,  and  lo,  and  behold! 
we  discover  that  the  Creator  had  anticipated  this  con-j 
tingency  and  placed,  without  aid  or  even  knowledge  on 
our  part,  abundance  of  coal  in  the  ground,  likewise  every- 
thing else  needful  for  our  continual  material  existence, 
such  as  oil,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  Creator  had  done  his  part, 
and  we,  in  turn,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  do  our 
in  a  proper  distribution  and  adjustment  of  this  wonder- 
ful supply.    We  were  given  a  law,  which  we  call  Justice 
to  function  in  that  direction ;  and  here  enters  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  lack  of  proportion  in  applying  this  law.    We 
adopt    a    system    of    finders-keepers    introducing — am 
attempting  to  justify  it — an  insane  operative  system  o 
the  right  of  discovery,  which  idea  has  no  ethical  founda- 
tion when  applied  to  natural  resources. 

Things,  products,  cannot  be  monopolized  to  any  detri 
mental  extent.  The  only  monopoly  effective  to  produo 
the  economic  condition  prevailing  at  this  time  is  a  monop- 
oly of  the  source  of  supply,  viz.,  the  earth! 

There  are  a  few  apparently  vital  gifts  provided  by 
generous  Creator  for  our  human  material  needs,  such  as 
sun,  air,  water  and  land,  which  we  should  regard  as  funda 
mental,  universal  and  sacred,  and  to  avoid  future  depres 
sions,  as  we  seem  to  delight  in  designating  present  con 
ditions,  and  to  cure  the  prevailing  one,  fundamental; 
regarding  the  source  of  our  material  supply  will  have  t< 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  simple  child-though 
might  aid  us  in  this  direction.  The  child  naturally  exclude 
personality  from  principle,  is  not  concerned  as  to  his  nex 
dinner,  or  where  the  shoe  he  wears  comes  from. 

We  will  be  justified  in  this  action  by  the  words  of  th 
Master:  "Moreover,  when  He  wished  to  show  them  th< 
way,  He  took  a  little  child  and  put  him  in  the  midst  o 
them,"  etc.  F.  J.  EDDY. 

THE  motorist  is  not  the  only  beneficiary  of  the  roads! 
The  real  estate  which  adjoins  the  roads  is  benefitej 
in  an  enhancement  in  value  many  times  the  whole  cot 
of  the  roads. — JOHH  T.  FLYNN,  in  Collier's. 
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George  L.  Record's  Address 

At  Baltimore  Congress 

f  HAVE  spent  many  years  in  active  participation  in 
•••  the  practical  politics  of  New  Jersey  in  the  task  of 
creating  public  opinion  for  such  projects  as  the  abolition 
of  privileges  in  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  railroads  of  that 
State,  the  reform  of  the  election  laws,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  primary,  and  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities,  all  of  which  projects  were  successful  to  the 
extent  of  being  enacted  into  law.  I  have  also,  as  a  can- 
didate for  various  offices,  made  the  Single  Tax  a  part  of 
my  programme.  I  therefore  naturally  approach  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  politics.  This  may  be  premature,  because  such 
a  fundamental  reform  as  the  Single  Tax  can  not  be  put 
into  practical  politics  until  a  considerable  public  opinion 
has  been  created  by  propaganda.  If  we  can  get  any 
public  man  or  party  to  advocate  any  measure  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  part  of  a  political  programme, 
that  in  itself  is  an  effective  method  of  propaganda. 

It  may  also  be  wise  to  discuss  the  political  stage  in 
advance  of  its  actual  arrival,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  act  if  events  should  give  us  an  opportunity, 
which  does  not  now  appear  probable.  In  some  respects 
the  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  anticipate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  cause  in  politics,  because  of  the 
unprecedented  financial  condition  of  the  world  at  this 
time. 

There  is  a  perfect  babel  of  confused  counsels.     The  so 
'best  minds"  of  the  country,  to  whom  the  people 
been  taught  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  look  for  fin- 
icial  and  political  guidance,  are  now  completely  discred- 
ited.    This  may  enlarge  our  opportunity  to  get  a  hearing. 

I  therefore  venture  some  opinions  as  to  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way  to  present  the  Single  Tax  in  politics.  I 
sometimes  think  that  our  whole  method  of  presenting  this 
question  is  a  mistaken  one.  We  talk  the  Single  Tax,  which 
'is  a  remedy.  It  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  forget  the 
remedy  and  present  to  the  public  the  fundamental  question, 
which  is  the  land  question,  leaving  the  method  of  abolish- 
ing or  lessening  the  privilege  in  land  ownership  to  another 
date.  The  people  had  to  be  convinced  slavery  was  wrong 
before  they  could  be  interested  in  a  method  of  abolishing 
slavery.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  that  cause  the  remedy 
was  never  discussed  by  the  public  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  considerable  public  opinion  had  been  taught  to 
see  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  was  ripe  for  discussing 
the  remedies,  the  slave  holders,  with  the  usual  arrogance 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege,  precipitated  the  Civil  War 
and  slavery  was  abolished  as  an  incident  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

In  many  campaigns  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss  the 
Single  Tax  to  crowds  at  our  street  and  hall  meetings,  and 


I  have  never  been  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience 
in  the  discussion  of  taxation.  A  few  years  ago  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  York  Single  Taxers  volunteered  to 
speak  at  my  meetings,  and  I  found  that  while  they  were 
intelligent  they  could  not  interest  the  audience.  I  had 
the  same  experience  with  some  Philadelphia  Single  Taxers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  running  away  from  a  name  just 
because  it  has  not  been  successful.  I  am  only  wondering 
whether  we  are  presenting  the  idea  in  the  most  effective  way. 

When  the  last  agitation  was  on  in  this  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  claims  for  independence,  I  was  asked  to 
make  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Associations,  and  did 
so.  I  quoted  the  famous  statement  made  by  Francis  Lalor, 
the  Irish  leader  in  1840,  to  the  effect  that  "the  land  of 
Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland."  I  was  surprised 
at  the  very  marked  enthusiasm  which  always  greeted  that 
statement.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  undertaken  to  show 
that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  make  the  Single  Tax  a  part 
of  their  programme,  I  would  have  made  no  impression. 

When  I  come  to  analyze  my  own  feelings  I  find  that  the 
Single  Tax  as  a  remedy  never  enlisted  my  enthusiasm.  It 
was  the  land  question  that  attracted  my  interest,  and  holds 
it.  The  proposition  that  the  land  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator 
and,  as  Jefferson  expressed  it,  "belongs  in  usufruct  to  the 
living"  is  easily  comprehended  by  the  longshoreman  or 
the  college  professor.  The  proposition  that  the  value  of 
land  is  created  by  the  community  is  always  easily  compre- 
hended, is  not  and  can  not  be  denied,  and  is  supported  by 
innumerable  examples  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  holding  land  out  of  use 
for  speculation  has  two  effects  disastrous  to  our  social 
welfare.  First  it  operates  to  actually  diminish  for  the 
time  being  the  quantity  of  land  which  is  available  for  use, 
and  secondly,  it  enhances  the  cost  of  using  such  land  as  is 
'  actually  used.  The  consequence  is  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  are  diminished, 
and  the  cost  of  such  production  as  takes  place  is  greatly 
enhanced.  In  other  words  labor  and  capital  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  owner  of  land  and  he  gets  something  for 
nothing.  This  is  privilege  in  its  most  naked  form.  These 
ideas  can  be  pushed  home  without  raising  any  question  of 
the  most  effective  remedy. 

Another  line  appeals  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  people. 
The  economists  agree  that  there  are  only  three  elements 
of  production — land,  labor  and  capital.  The  newspapers, 
periodicals,  party  conventions,  politicians,  associations  and 
capitalists  and  trades  people  everywhere  discuss  at  volu- 
minous length  labor  and  capital.  Nobody  can  be  induced 
to  discuss  land.  How  perfectly  absurd  it  would  be  if  our 
scientific  investigators  in  the  different  fields  of  science 
were  to  locate  three  elements  which  contributed  to  a  cer- 
tain result,  and  to  confine  their  study  to  two  of  the  elements 
and  utterly  refuse  to  investigate  the  third. 

Another   line   of   attack   is   worth   consideration.     Mr. 
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Lincoln  was  the  great  lawgiver.  He  said  there  never  had 
been  but  one  question  in  all  civilization,  and  there  never 
would  be  but  one  question,  and  that  was  "how  to  prevent 
a  few  men  from  saying  to  many  men,  You  work  and  earn 
bread  and  we  will  eat  it."  This  is  the  best  definition  of 
privilege  that  has  ever  been  made.  When  we  come  to 
apply  it  to  our  stage  of  civilization  we  are  confronted  with 
a  much  more  difficult  situation  than  Lincoln  had  to  deal 
with.  His  privilege  was  a  single  one  confined  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  and  to  a  certain  class  of  people.  It 
was  simple,  easily  understood,  and  the  appeal  to  do  away 
with  it  was  made,  and  had  to  be  made,  to  people  who  were 
not  intimately  associated  with  it,  and  who  were  not  con- 
sciously profiting  by  it.  Our  task  is  much  more  difficult. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  investigations 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  shown  that  privilege 
manifests  itself  in  this  country  mainly  in  land  ownership, 
transportation  advantages,  patents  and  the  public  utility 
monopolies. 

The  beef  trust  has  advantages  in  transportation  denied 
to  competitors.  Their  refrigerating  cars  are  hauled 
eighty-three  miles  per  day,  while  their  competitors'  cars 
or  products  are  hauled  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  miles  per  day. 
They  own  the  principal  stock  yards.  The  anthracite  coal 
trust  acquired  an  operating  mine  and  the  control  of  all  the 
railroads  that  tapped  the  coal  fields,  and  compelled  the 
other  operators  to  sell  out  at  a  sacrifice  by  delaying  their 
deliveries  over  the  railroads.  They  have  buttressed  their 
monopoly  by  acquiring  all  of  the  land  containing  anthra- 
cite coal,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  acquired  solely  to 
prevent  competition,  because  it  could  not  be  used  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ac- 
quired the  control  of  the  Mesaba  iron  range,  and  when  it 
took  over  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  it  had 
advantages  in  natural  resources  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  competitor.  They  also  owned  railroads,  and 
had  sufficient  financial  power  to  obtain  advantages  in  trans- 
portation over  other  important  railroads  if  it  was  necessary 
to  crush  competition.  The  oil  trust  was  built  up  on  the 
railroad  rebate,  took  over  and  developed  the  pipe  line  idea, 
and  acquired  extensive  holdings  of  oil  bearing  lands.  The 
aluminum  trust  has  entire  ownership  of  all  the  aluminum 
lands  in  the  country.  Our  patent  law  has  been  developed 
into  a  form  of  privilege  not  foreseen  by  those  who  enacted 
the  original  law.  We  have  great  aggregations  of  capital 
in  manufactures  who  buy  up  competing  patents  and  hold 
them  out  of  use.  The  public  service  utilities  are,  of  course, 
legalized  privileges.  The  remaining  privilege  is  the  land 
privilege,  which  we  believe  is  most  important  of  all. 

These  are  the  important  privileges,  and  the  immense 
banking  resources  of  the  country  are  in  a  broad  sense  be- 
hind them  all.  An  attack  upon  any  will  bring  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  all  to  a  joint  defense,  just  as  Judge  Lindsey  found 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  underworld  privileges  were 


able  to  compel  support  by  the  owners  of  the  utility  privi- 
leges. These  privileges  can  not  be  attacked  singly,  in  my 
judgment.  If  we  are  ever  to  enter  the  political  stage  it 
must  be  as  enemies  of  every  form  of  privilege. 

The  public  of  this  country  has  been  educated  by  two 
generations  of  propaganda  to  hate  monopoly.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  instinct  of  the  American  populace.  When  you  can 
tie  up  the  land  question  to  these  great  monopolies  you  are 
making  an  effective  attack. 

If,  however,  it  is  timely  to  consider  the  relation  of  our 
cause  to  practical  politics,  I  suggest  the  following  as  an 
effective  political  programme: 

We  should  declare  that  regulation  is  and  must  continue 
to  be  a  failure,  because  the  profits  are  so  enormous  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  are  tempted  to  control  the 
government  by  an  alliance  with  political  machines, 
andso  control  the  machinery  of  regulation.  Our  funda- 
mental principle  should  be  abolition  of  privilege  of  every 
kind. 

We  should  stand  for  the  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  an  important  railway  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  tap- 
ping the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  the  public  ownership  of 
the  Chicago  stock  yards,  and  the  public  ownership  of  a 
single  important  oil  pipe  line.    This  would  destroy  the 
transportation  advantages  of  the  coal  trust,  the  beef  trust, 
the  oil  trust,  and  the  United  States  steel  trust.    The  con- 
demnation by  the  government  of  a  quantity  of  land  con- 
taining coal,  oil,  iron  ore  and  aluminum,  and  the  leasing 
of  such  lands   by  the  government  to  competitors  of   the 
trusts  upon  moderate  royalties,  conditioned  upon  forfeit- 
ure for   non-use,  would    actually  destroy  the  other  privi- 
leges in  the  coal,  steel,  oil  and  aluminum  trusts.     The  pub- 
lic operation  of  a  railroad  and  pipe  line  would  result  in1 
lower  transportation  rates,  which  in  the  end  would  compel  ] 
all  the  rest  of  the  railroads  and  pipe  lines  to  sell  out  their 
properties  to  the  government,  upon  the  government's  own  > 
terms,  which  should  be  their  fair  value,  payable  in  United  I 
States  low-interest-bearing  bonds,  which  would  be  paid  out  j 
of  the  profits  of  operation. 

All  patents  should  be  made  by  law  open  to  use  by  any 
body  upon  paying  to  the  patentee  a  moderate  royalty  tc 
be  fixed  by  the  government.  This  would  completely  de 
stroy  all  monopoly  based  upon  patents,  and  secure  to  every 
inventor  a  reasonable  reward.  An  effective  political  state 
ment  of  the  land  question  is  that  no  land  should  be  held 
out  of  use  for  speculation  or  to  sustain  monopoly.  Ex 
cessive  incomes  and  fortunes  should  be  dealt  with  by  in 
come  and  inheritance  taxes.  All  utilities  should  be  pub 
licly  owned  and  operated.  The  tariff  should  be  entrustec 
to  an  executive  commission  to  be  fixed  upon  principle 
laid  down  by  Congress. 

This  political  programme  covers  the  economic  field  com 
pletely  so  far  as  privilege  is  concerned.  It  would  reston 
competition  in  all  trust-controlled  businesses,  open  all  lam 
to  use,  reduce  the  cost  of  every  manufactured  article  anc 
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every  utility  service,  increase  the  demand  for  and  the  wages 
of  labor,  make  more  jobs  than  men,  free  the  capitalistic 
:  system  from  the  incubus  of  privilege,  and  free  the  govern- 
ment from  corruption  incident  to  the  control  of  the  privi- 
leged interests. 

I  submit  this  programme  for  your  consideration. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  great  idea 
has  to  be  carried  to  the  people  in  the  beginning  by  so-called 
agitators,  and  that  when  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifice  and 
labor  of  these  pioneers  the  idea  reaches  the  political  stage, 
the  agitator  seldom  has  any  equipment  for  political  leader- 
ship.    Garrison  and  Phillips  could  never  see  anything  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  but  a  political  trimmer  and  a  coward. 
They  were  unable  to    understand    that  the  abolition    of 
slavery  was  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  it  possibly  could  be  to 
>  theirs.     When  we  reach  the  political  stage  we  must  be 
1  prepared  for  the  same  conditions. 

However  we  may  differ  upon  methods  of  propaganda 
land  politics,  and  however  discouraging  our  progress  may 
seem  to  be,  the  land  question  is  the  great  question  of  civi- 
Jlization,  and  no  reasonable  argument  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced against  our  fundamental  position.     In  the  end  our 
t  cause  must    triumph    because    it    is  the  embodiment  of 
justice. 

Let    us   take    courage     from    the    inspiring    words    of 
icrson: 

The  idea  itself  is  the  epoch.     The  fact  that  it  has  be- 
so  clear  to  any  small  number  of  men  as  to  become  the 
ject  of  prayer  and  hope  and  concert,  that  is  the  com- 
ing fact.     This  much  having  come,  more  will  follow, 
star  having  once  risen,  though  only  one  man  in  the 
isphere  has  yet  seen  its  upper  limb  in  the  horizon,  will 
t  and  mount  until  it  becomes  visible  to  other  men, 
multitudes,  and  climbs  the  zenith  of  all  eyes." 

The  Gospel  of  Plenty 

TN  the  present  condition  of  things  throughout  the  world 
*•  there  are  many  setbacks  for  the  Henry  George  move- 
nent.  For  one,  I  do  not  blink  these  things,  I  do  not  mini- 
nize  them.  That  the  land  hunger  of  the  growing  popula- 
ion  of  Japan  should  seek  satisfaction  through  aggressive, 
icart-sickening  war;  that  Britain,  the  last  temple  of  free 
Tade,  should  be  taken  over  by  self-seeking  worshippers 
f  protection;  that  landlordism  everywhere  should  be  able 
:o  build  for  its  own  defense  higher  and  still  higher  walls 
)f  national  prejudice  and  isolation — these  things  are  sad- 
lening  and  discouraging. 

But  it  would  be  sadder  still  if  those  who  labor  for  the 
:ause  of  justice  as  set  forth  by  Henry  George  should  count 
mly  their  disappointments  and  temporary  failures.  Let 
is  lift  our  heads  and  look  about  us  and  we  shall  see  a  whole 
i  vorld  that  has  adopted  half  the  reasoning  of  our  great 
*  eader,  making  thus  a  condition  of  public  thought  of  incal- 
:ulable  advantage  to  our  movement. 

George's  great  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  two 


principal  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author  argues  that  the 
explanations  of  poverty  current  in  his  time — first,  that 
capital  cannot  stand  the  drain  upon  it;  second,  that  nature 
is  "niggardly"  and  demands  more  and  more  of  human 
toil  as  population  increases — are  erroneous.  He  demon- 
strates that  the  very  reverse  of  these  things  is  true:  prog- 
ress brings  plenty,  not  poverty;  the  forces  of  economic 
production  yield  progressively  more  and  more,  not  less 
and  less.  Finding  no  solution  in  the  field  of  production, 
he  infers  that  the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Searching  this  second  field,  he  does  find  the 
cause  of  poverty  and  is  able  to  offer  a  simple  and  effective 
remedy. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  world  at  large  has  not  a  proper 
understanding  of  Henry  George's  reasoning  on  these 
points  of  diagnosis  and  remedy.  The  belief  prevails  that 
everything  in  human  society  can  be  "fixed"  if  only  a 
majority  can  be  got  for  the  "fixing"  proposal.  The  fact 
that  the  body  social  has  its  natural  organs  and  functions 
as  truly  as  the  body  physical  is  unknown  or  disregarded. 
At  present,  the  second  part  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
is  not  understood,  and  therefore  is  not  accepted. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  book  was  pub- 
lished, in  1879,  the  whole  world  of  thought  was  deadly 
opposed  to  the  first  part  also.  Henry  George  stood  abso- 
lutely alone  in  declaring  on  grounds  of  fact  and  logic  that 
this  is  a  world  of  plenty,  not  of  dearth.  He  could  not  quote 
one  single  thinker  as  agreeing  with  him.  True,  there  were 
believers  in  Divine  Providence  who  held  that  religion  was 
the  cure  of  poverty  and  all  other  ills,  but  their  declaration 
was  based  on  faith,  revelation  or  authority,  not  on  investi- 
gation of  the  economic  facts.  All  the  so-called  thinkers 
upheld  the  dour  doctrine  of  Malthus,  that  population  tends 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  subsistence.  The  idea  that 
plenty  was  possible,  natural,  inevitable,  actual,  was  denied 
and  derided  by  them  all. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  world  of  thought  since 
that  day !  All  who  pretend  to  teach  the  people  in  this  age 
say  what  George  said  over  fifty  years  ago — that  modern 
discoveries,  inventions  and  methods  have  made  possible 
the  production  of  far  more  of  every  kind  of  supply  than 
the  people  can  use.  In  fact  some  see  this  actual  or  possible 
supply  as  a  danger.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  overproduc- 
tion and  therefore  want — certainly  a  queer  notion.  But  the 
ordinary  man  does  not  need  to  consult  authorities  on  the 
subject,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  not  a  thing  that  he 
can  wish  for  that  is  not  already  produced  and  on  the 
market. 

Men  may  deny  the  correctness  of  George's  diagnosis 
of  our  economic  problem,  they  may  scout  the  remedy  he 
proposed,  but  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  find  fault  with  his 
conclusion  that  abundance  has  actually  been  achieved 
and  that,  the  problem  of  production  being  thus  solved, 
we  must  seek  our  answer  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

This  abundance  which  exists  today  was  not  made  in 
obedience  to  any  royal  command,  nor  in  compliance  with 
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any  statute,  nor  was  it  devised  by  politicians.  Gutenberg 
and  Caxton  were  not  ordered  to  make  an  art  of  printing, 
nor  Columbus  to  discover  America,  nor  Watt  to  invent  the 
steam  engine.  And  the  same  with  scientists  and  discov- 
erers of  every  kind ;  the  same  with  traders  in  every  line  and 
every  land,  and  the  same  with  the  workers  in  every  form 
of  production.  All  these  people  sought  satisfaction  for 
themselves  or  others,  and  their  labors  combined  in  ways 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  designed,  and  now 
cannot  explain,  to  make  abundance  of  everything  for  the 
satisfaction  of  want  in  the  economic  field. 

Now  come  forward  the  self-satisfied  wise  ones  with  their 
schemes  for  the  division  of  this  plenty.  They  would  pass 
laws,  establish  bureaus,  appoint  workers  of  every  kind  at 
the  public  expense,  and  all  with  the  childlike  belief  that 
they,  the  wise  ones,  know  exactly  how  to  direct  the  multi- 
farious actions  of  men  to  bring  about  a  right  distribution 
of  all  this  wealth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  had  such  people  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  wealth,  they 
would  have  done  what  their  kind  in  a  hundred  extinct 
civilizations  actually  did — they  would  have  made  pro- 
duction impossible  and  would  have  destroyed  the  natural 
and  voluntary  relations  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
economic  life. 

Henry  George  shows  that  the  same  law  of  simple  justice 
that  has  produced  the  abundance  of  today  can  be  trusted 
to  distribute  that  abundance  far  more  equitably,  far  more 
equally,  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  society  and  the  mem- 
bers of  society,  than  can  any  presumptuous  meddling  on 
the  part  of  the  supposedly  wise. 

Let  us  greet  the  world  as  wholly  converted  to  Henry 
George's  first  proposition,  that  modern  methods  of  pro- 
duction can  abundantly  supply  modern  demands.  Henry 
George  used  to  say,  "Men  and  brethren,  the  future  is  ours." 
That  future  is  the  present.  This  is  the  "Golden  Age "  upon 
which  mankind  have  looked  back;  it  is  the  "Good  Time 
Coming"  to  which  they  have  looked  forward.  Events  and 
our  own  efforts  have  convinced  the  people  of  the  fact  of 
plenty,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  truth  that  we  have 
always  proclaimed.  Surely  this  is  no  time  for  apprehension 
or  discouragement;  it  is  a  time  for  renewed  confidence  and 
more  earnest,  joyous  effort. 

All  the  "fixers"  in  the  field  of  economic  reform  are  think- 
ing the  thought  of  dead  and  gone  leaders  who  opposed 
Henry  George  half  a  century  ago.  Every  scheme  of  theirs 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  dearth,  not  plenty,  is 
the  basic  condition.  Examine  their  schemes  one  by  one 
and  see  if  this  is  not  so:  tariffs  (even  with  easements  of 
guarded  reciprocal  trade);  taxes  on  industry  in  any  form; 
money  and  credit  proposals  with  their  infinite  regulations 
and  fine  adjustments;  and  all  the  rest.  Viewed  in  the 
sunlight  of  Plenty,  these  schemes  are  seen  to  be  obsolete, 
absurd,  impossible. 

People  must  be  won  to  straight  thinking  on  economic 
matters.  They  cannot  start  wrong  and  go  right.  The 
basic  fact  of  modern  economic  life  is  that  which  Henry 


George  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  as  a  matter  of  science, 
the  fact  that  Plenty  is  the  natural  condition  and  Dearth 
is  an  artificiality,  the  outcome  of  violation  of  the  natural 
order  of  society.  A  bitter  experience  has  taught  the  people 
that  plenty  actually  exists,  even  though  its  benefits  are 
withheld  from  many.  They  are  ready  for  a  new  evangel, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  that  evangel  preached  in  the  name 
of  the  man,  Henry  George,  who  revealed  it  to  all  thinking 
minds  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  That  evangel  I  would 
declare  as  "The  Gospel  of  Plenty."  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

A  Reply  to  Professor  Fairchild 

'"PHE  article  "The  Fallacy  of  Profits,"  by  Henry  Pratt 
•*•  Fairchild,  in  the  February  number  of  Harper's,  is  just 
one  more  example  of  the  attempts  of  economists  to  lead  a 
thinking  public  away  from  the  real  cause  of  depressions] 
The  writer  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  way  in  whichi 
Professor  Fairchild  started  out,  and  he  found  everything! 
that  the  professor  said  for  part  of  the  journey  to  be  un-l 
assailable  from  any  angle. 

The  professor  states  a  truth  that  should  guide  all  stu- 
dents of  economic  problems  when  he  states:  "Discover  thf 
way  to  restore  purchasing  power  and  you  have  discoverec 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  depression.  Find  out  how  fe 
maintain  purchasing  power  and  you  have  found  out  hov 
to  prevent  depressions  in  the  future."  With  such  a  goo( 
beginning  it  is  a  pity  to  be  disappointed  as  one  reads  along 
Gradually  it  dawns  upon  one  that  the  professor  in  seekinj 
to  show  that  profits  are  not  necessary  in  a  more  evenb 
distributed  purchasing  power  has  made  the  subject  mor 
difficult  than  simple,  and  one  wonders  why  these  leader 
of  thought  seem  to  enjoy  confounding  the  issue  for  th 
average  citizen  who  is  floundering  about  in  a  sea  of  pel 
plexity,  ready  to  grasp  at  any  straw. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  much  length  to  show  tha 
profits  are  unnecessary.  The  example  of  the  child  pickin 
berries  is  as  simple  an  illustration  of  land  and  labor  ap. 
plied  to  it  as  can  be  found.  The  berries  are  the  child' 
wages.  No  profits  enter  into  the  simple  demonstration 
land,  labor  and  wages.  If  there  were  .two  children 
picnic  and  one  picked  berries  while  the  other  picked 
for  the  fire  or  carried  water  there  would  be  no  profit  in 
even  distribution.  One  would  pick  berries  for  two 
the  other  would  fetch  water  for  two.  When  society  an 
methods  become  more  complex  it  is  easy  to  see  that  i 
spite  of  all  the  complexities  there  should  be  no  profits  ui 
less  some  one  is  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  in  the 
case  someone  is  receiving  nothing  for  something. 

In  a  simple  system  of  society  any  production  over  anij 
above  immediate  necessities  of  life  means  a  surplus  to  tl 
applied  to  living  needs  when  production  is  impossible  bj 
cause  of  unfavorable  environmental  conditions.     This  su 
plus  is  difficult  to  apportion  in  a  vastly  complicated  » 
ciety,  but  the  basic  principle  is  the  same.     If  any  indfl 
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/idual  or  group  of  individuals  gets  any  more  of  the  sur- 
plus than  is  rightfully  his,  others  get  less  than  their  share; 
:hey  are  said  to  be  underpaid.  Their  purchasing  power  is 
ess.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  others  will  be  greater, 
>f  course,  but  when  these  others,  individuals  or  groups, 
ire  a  very  small  fraction  of  all  the  people  it  is  idle  to  think 
hat  they  will  consume  as  many  goods  as  the  larger  num- 
>er  with  the  smaller  purchasing  power  would  consume  if 
heir  purchasing  power  were  greater. 

The  professor  could  have  explained  this  in  less  than  two 
>ages  of  Harper's  and  in  language  perfectly  comprehensible 
o  a  high  school  student,  but  that  evidently  is  not  the  way 
if  most  of  our  present-day  economic  teachers.     He  has  to 
engthen  his  article,  and  in  doing  so  he  makes  some  asser- 
ions  that  are  open  to  debate  if  not  downright  fallacious. 
?or  example,  he  lists  five  factors  of  production — namely, 
.and,    labor,    capital,    organization    and    ownership.     Al- 
hough  the  professor  explains  that  organization  is  neces- 
;-ary  to  combine  land,  labor  and  capital  into  an  effective 
init,  this  directive  skill,  initiative  and  control  are  nothing 
iut  labor  when  everything  is  said  and  done,  and,  as  labor, 
fill  share  in  the  product  of  labor  and  receive  wages.     The 
ales  manager,  publicity  agent,  advertising  manager,  su- 
>erintendent    and  any  other  of  the  directive  force  con- 
titute  labor  just  as  much  as  do  the  lathe  hand,  fireman, 
ngineer  and  porter.     What  is  gained  by  calling  organi- 
ation  a  separate  factor  in  production? 
All  honor  to  those  who  do  not  consider  ownership  a  sep- 
rate  factor.     It  shows  that  some  day  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
*tter  understanding  of  economics  since  we  are  not  com- 
>letely  muddled  yet  by  the  mass  of  terms  used  by  econ- 
mists.     One  cannot  think  of  ownership  without  thinking 
something   having  been   exchanged   for   the   privilege, 
.oney  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  service  are  the  com- 
odities  usually  exchanged.     When  ownership  began  with 
archase  or  with  money  used  to  develop  a  business  we 
>eak  of  the  money  as  capital  invested,  and  as  capital  it 
•ceives  a  return  for  its  use — interest.     No  one  can  think 
ownership  being  exercised  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
ie  money  value  of  such  ownership,  money  -of  course  repre- 
nting  wealth.     Therefore  the  owner  is  always  the  capi- 
list,  and  whether  he  built  up  the  business  step  by  step 
rough  long,  painful  years,  or  bought  a  controlling  inter- 
t  by  purchase  of  stock,  or  inherited  it  from  his  grand- 
.ther,  the  ownership  represents  capital  invested,  and  thus 
e  see  that  in  spite  of  Professor  Fairchild  the  only  factors 
production  are  three — land,  labor  and  capital.      When 
ie  budding  young  economists  realize  that,  it  will  be  a  day 
F  hope  for  all  of  us. 

The  professor  says  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  muddy 
unking  on  the  subject  of  wages.  He  belittles  the  phrase 
labor's  share  of  the  product,"  and  is  at  great  pains  to 
low  us  that  labor  never  at  any  time  has  any  ownership 
any  part  of  the  product.  He  says  that  "only  in  a  figu- 
itive  and  moralistic  sense  has  labor  any  share  in  the 
roduct:  out  of  the  product  labor  receives  its  compen- 


sation. But  this  is  not  because  of  any  ownership  of  the 
product  but  because  labor's  contract  with  the  owner  calls 
for  compensation,  and  the  owner  has  nowhere  else  to  get 
it  from  than  the  product."  Does  a  modern  and  complex 
society  alter  basic  principles?  The  product  of  labor  in  the 
simplest  sense  is  wages.  With  complex  methods  it  includes 
interest  and  rent.  When  no  interest  is  exacted  and  no 
rent  is  paid  the  entire  product  of  labor  is  the  wages.  The 
child  picking  berries  again,  his  wages  are  the  berries.  If 
he  borrows  someone's  basket  he  pays  the  owner  of  the 
basket  with  berries.  This  is  interest  and  what  is  left  is 
his  wages.  If  he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  picking  the  berries 
on  cultivated  ground  he  probably  pays  in  berries  picked 
for  the  privilege.  This  is  rent.  In  modern  society  a  shoe- 
maker adds  value  to  leather,  thread,  nails,  etc.,  when  by 
his  labor  he  turns  out  a  shoe.  That  part  of  the  value  of 
the  shoe  when  sold,  aside  from  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  and  the  rent  for  the  land,  is  the  shoemaker's  as 
his  wages.  He  owns  part  of  the  product.  Whether  he 
gets  all  that  is  his  is  another  matter.  He  receives  his 
share  in  money,  of  course.  What  use  is  it  for  Professor 
Fairchild  to  becloud  the  issue  by  denying  this  truth?  Labor 
does  own  a  share  in  its  product,  and  labor  just  about  half 
sees  it  now  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  pseudo  economists 
who  preach  tariffs,  overproduction,  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  what  not.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  current 
depression  is  the  fact  that  labor's  share  has  been  diverted 
elsewhere. 

The  professor  expresses  a  wish  for  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  purchasing  power.  He  says  it  is  time  to  realize 
that  this  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  prosperity  and 
the  preservation  of  economic  stability  in  the  most  realis- 
tic sense.  How  can  that  realization  be  brought  about  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  of  us  when  directors  of  economic 
thought  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  go  to  great  lengths 
to  mislead  the  youth  by  such  befuddled  thinking  as  Pro- 
fessor Fairchild  exhibits  in  this  article? 

Profits  are  incompatible  with  a  just  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power.  That  is  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  in  doing 
so  he  stated  untruths,  the  belief  in  which  has  enslaved  man 
for  centuries. 

The  real  causes  of  depression  are  that  for  centuries  labor 
has  received  less  than  its  share  of  the  product,  thus  allow- 
ing wealth  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  with  a  pur- 
chasing power  vastly  in  excess  of  their  needs  or  their  ability 
to  use  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  fact  that  publicly  created  land 
values  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  privately  appropriated, 
thereby  placing  both  labor  and  capital  under  a  handicap. 
Any  reference  to  the  land  owner  in  the  article  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Labor  and  capital  have  been  the  goats 
long  enough.  Where  labor  gets  its  wages  and  capital  its 
interest  without  any  part  being  taken  for  no  service  what- 
ever there  are  no  "profits,"  but  such  a  condition  will  come 
only  when  the  economic  rent,  the  site  value  of  land,  is 
collected  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

JOHN^LUXTON. 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 


THE  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  under  the 
directorship  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  is  now  in  operation, 
with  promise  of  the  most  favorable,  widespread,  inspiring 
and  happy  results. 

Two  open  forums  under  its  auspices  have  been  held 
at  the  Youth  House,  321  West  103d  Street,  New  York 
City,  on  Feb.  29  and  March  7.  At  the  first,  Whidden 
Graham  spoke  on  "The  Newspapers;"  at  the  second,  Mr. 
Geiger  spoke  on  "What  Is  Wrong  With  the  World;  Can 
We  Do  Anything  About  It?" 

Classes  in  social  science  and  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George  are  now  being  organized  both  at  the  Youth  House 
and  on  the  lower  east  side  of  the  city  near  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement.  The  latter  is  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  two 
of  Mr.  Geiger's  lectures  at  the  Young  Israel  Synagogue, 
229  East  Broadway.  Many  of  the  young  folks  who  heard 
these  lectures  (mainly  college  and  high  school  students, 
and  some  older  than  college  and  high  school  age)  expressed 
their  interest  in  the  subject  and  a  desire  to  learn  it  thor- 
oughly and  to  be  able  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  displayed  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Geiger 
consented  to  start  classes  for  these  students  in  their  own 
section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Geiger  plans  that  at  all  his  classes  a  small  fee  shall 
be  charged  (25  cents  a  lesson),  but  that  in  return  for  this 
fee,  when  four  classes  have  been  attended,  the  student  be 
given,  first  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  then  after 
the  next  four  classes,  a  copy  of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade, " 
and  so  on  until  all  the  essential  books  have  been  read  and 
discussed.  As  the  books  will  represent  in  value  about  the 
same  amount  as  Mr.  Geiger  will  receive  in  fees,  we  asked 
him  what  he  expects  to  have  left  to  run  his  "school. "  His 
answer  was  characteristic:  "If  the  work  I  am  doing  is  the 
work  that  should  be  done,  if  it  is  God's  work  as  I  believe 
it  is,  support  for  the  school  will  come  somehow  from  some- 
where." 

We  believe  such  faith  will  not  remain  unrewarded.  We 
are  confident  that  followers  of  Henry  George  everywhere, 
who  know  of  the  work  Mr.  Geiger  is  doing  and  the 
greater  work  he  plans  to  do,  and  who  see  the  gospel  (for 
that  is  how  Mr.  Geiger  delivers  the  message)  of  Henry 
George  brought  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  and  old 
so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  so  that  it  is  bound 
to  make  not  only  converts  and  new  followers  but  NEW 
LEADERS,  will  not  permit  such  work  to  remain  unsup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Geiger's  lecture  work,  in  addition  to  his  "school" 
work,  is  going  on.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  Schal- 
kenbach  Foundation  and  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
as  well  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  "school,"  he  has,  since 
our  last  report,  spoken  to  the  Students'  Forum  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  (350  present); 


the  Round  Table  Club,  at  the  Lawrence  Boarding  an 
Day  School,  Lawrence,  L.  I.;  Montefiore  Hebrew  Coi 
gregation,  Bronx,  New  York  City  (200  present);  Your 
Israel  Synagogue,  New  York  City  (250  present) ;  Women 
Civic  Club,  Roselle,  N.  J.  (forty  present);  the  Masc 
Junior  College  and  School  for  Girls,  Tarrytown-on-Hudsoi 
N.  Y.  (fifty  present) ;  Unitarian  Men's  Club  at  the  Unita 
ian  Church,  Hollis,  L.  L,  and  twice  at  the  Young  Men 
Christian  Association,  23d  Street,  New  York  City  (1( 
present  each  time).  Mr.  Geiger  also  had  the  honor  of  speal 
ing  to  a  most  interesting  and  cultured  group  of  young  folk 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  almo 
all  college  graduates,  who  had  been  under  the  cultur 
and  economic  guidance  of  Anna  George  de  Mille,  tl 
daughter  of  our  sainted  leader. 

The  topics  that  Mr.  Geiger  has  taken  for  these  tall 
have  been  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George;"  "Wh 
Is  Wrong  With  the  World?"  "The  Single  Tax;"  "T. 
Way  Out  of  Our  Economic  Difficulty;"  "Taxation,  Wh 
It  Is  and  How  It  Should  Be  Applied;"  "The  People 
the  World  and  Taxation"  (by  request);  "The  Depressic 
Its  Cause  and  Cure;"  "If  Justice,  Why  Charity?"  "Civ 
ization,  Can  It  Be  Saved?" 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  extend  the  lectu 
work  of  the  school  to  outlying  districts.  Indeed,  he  visi 
the  time  when  lecture  work  of  the  highest  order  will 
conducted  everywhere.  He  has  secured  the  services 
Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  to  lecture  in  the  State  of  C 
necticut,  and  we  are  glad  to  applaud  the  choice  and  c 
gratulate  the  school  on  such  an  acquisition. 

In  the  lecture  field,  Mr.  Geiger  has  been  assured  of 
assistance  of  Bolton  Hall,  Benjamin  W.  Burger  and  Jan 
F.  Morton.    Single  Taxers  who  know  these  men  will  kn 
the  high  quality  of  work  the  "school"  is  aiming  to  ma 
tain.    Morris  Van  Veen,  who  is  a  lecturer  himself,  and 
has  already  rendered  valuable  assistance,  can,  of  cou 
be  depended  on  to  give  whatever  help  he  can. 

Excerpts  from  letters  of  acceptance  to  membership 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Henry  George  Schoo 
Social  Science  are  here  presented: 

MRS.  WILLIAM  DONALDSON:     Your  letter  of  Feb.  2  brought  g 
news  such  as  seldom  comes  into  these  hills.    I  am  overjoyed.    We  I 
needed  such  a  school  for  years,  and  with  Mr.  Geiger  at  its  head 
all  of  us  giving  him  our  full  support,  the  influence  of  the  school  shi 
soon  be  felt. 

ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE:  The  work  is  tremendously  importai 
vital,  I  should  say — and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  right  hands — in  your  ha 
You  may  know  how  my  wishes  go  with  you. 

DR.  S.  SOLIS  COHEN:  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
name  associated  with  yours  and  my  other  friends  signed  to  the  circ 
letter  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

JANET  S.   BROWNLEE:     I  very  much  approve  of  this  undertal 
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The  time  is  ripe  for  advance  work.     I  also  approve  of  Mr.  Geiger  as 
director. 

E.  H.  BOECK:     Few  others  are  so  well  qualified  as  teachers  of  social 
aicience.   I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  the  school  a  light  in  our  economic 

{darkness. 

n; 

AUGUST  WILLIGES:  I  acknowledge  your  eminent  fitness  for  the 
ask  you  have  undertaken,  and  you  have  my  sincerest  moral  support. 

STOUGHTON  COOLEY:  I  fully  approve  of  Henry  George  School  of 
>ocial  Science,  with  Oscar  H.  Geiger  as  director  and  manager.  Please 
ffer  to  Mr.  Geiger  every  good  wish  in  the  venture. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN:     It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  my 
ame  used  as  one  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  your  organization, 
(  nd  when  called  upon  I  will  render  every  possible  assistance. 

LEWIS  H.  CLARK:     I  want  to  do  anything  I  can  for  the  cause.     I 
b  Tish  I  had  more  time  and  means  to  give  to  it. 

MRS.  ROSWELL  SKEEL,  JR.:  The  school  arouses  great  hopes  and 
t  the  same  time  anxious  questions  in  my  mind.  But  since  you  are 
illing  to  lend  your  great  talents  as  a  demonstrator  and  clarifier,  doubts 
iould  not  come  to  mind.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  already  estab- 
shing  classes. 

FATHER  THOMAS  DAWSON:     I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  good  work 
SHiich  I  see  you  are  undertaking. 

MARY  WARE  DENNETT:     I  am  heartily  glad  to  join  the  Advisory 
t  'ommittee. 

M.  J.  WAY:     Splendid. 

DR.  T.  E.  BULLARD:     Every  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  economic 
V  -uth  is  worth  while.    If  Mr.  Geiger  should  ever  be  in  this  vicinity  I 
ape  I  may  be  informed.   I  will  try  to  get  an  audience  for  him. 
WARREN  S.  BLAUVELT:     I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Geiger  is  to 
:vote  his  time  to  teaching  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 
PROF.    F.    W.    ROMAN:      I    note   that    you    are    heading  the  new 
:hool  of  Social  Science.   I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  co-operation  I  may 
your  new  enterprise. 

ELMA  DAME:  I  am  very  happy  to  allow  the  use  of  my  name  as  one 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  stationery  of  the  school. 

DR.  F.  MASON  PADELFORD:     A  real  school,  I  feel  quite  sure,  might 

complish  a  good  deal.    I  hope  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  effort. 

DR.  W.  E.  MACKLIN:     I  like  to  see  this  work  getting  started. 

EDWARD  WHITE:     I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  requesting 

y  name  as  one  of  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  proposed  school, 
has  long  seemed  to  me  that  a  school  of  social  science  teaching  the 

lilosophy  of  Henry  George  would  be  highly  desirable. 

[".  R.  TEMPLE:     Do  hope  your  efforts  will  meet  with  success. 
DR.  T.  J.  KELLEY:     I  am  answering  in  the  affirmative  your  request 
r  my  name  as  one  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  stationery  and 
erature  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

CHARLES  G.  MERRELL:     I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  pro- 
amme,  so  much  so  that  it  has  my  hearty  approval. 
FRANK  W.  GARRISON:     I  trust  you  will  accept  my  good  wishes. 
JAMES  F.  MORTON:     I  appreciate  your  fine  letter,  and  shall  be  re- 
iced  to  co-operate  with  you.    It  is  fine  to  know  you  are  being  enabled 
take  hold  of  the  work  in  so  vital  a  way. 

1  GUNNAR  NAUMANN:     Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  good  work. 
DR.  MORRIS  LYCHENHEIM:     Your  letter  of  invitation  received.     I 
idly  sign  note  in  willingness  to  act  on  Advisory  Committee. 
ERWIN  KAUFFMANN:     It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  enclose  the  blank 

'  th  my  signature.     In  the  next  few  months  I  hope  to  contribute  to 
is  work.    The  general  outline  of  your  plans  appeals  to  me  as  having 
?ater  possibilities  than  any  of  the  work  going  on  heretofore. 
WILL  ATKINSON:     Your  plan  seems  to  me  excellent  and  sure  to  be 


of  great  value.  With  world  leaders  milling  around  in  circles,  with  no 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  world  troubles,  men,  women  and 
children  starving,  we,  who  do  know  both  cause  and  the  only  remedy, 
face  a  grave  responsibility  if  we  fail  to  use  every  effort  to  make  the 
world  realize  the  only  road  to  our  economic  salvation  was  that  pointed 
out  by  Henry  George. 

FRANK  STEPHENS:  I  heartily  welcome  this  new  adventure,  and 
congratulate  the  newly  organized  school  that  it  has  secured  your 
services.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  workers  for  our  cause  goes 
they  could  not  have  done  better. 

WILLIAM  CLOYD  GARRISON:  I  wish  the  new  undertaking  every 
success  and  regard  the  theory  of  a  patient  educational  approach  as  the 
soundest  mode  of  spreading  the  Georgian  gospel.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  unless  George's  ideas  are  translated  into  practice  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  periodic  and  progressive  social  breakdown  at  the 
end  of  each  twenty-year  cycle  or  thereabouts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  be  a  bit  optimistic  to  dare  to  look  ahead  as  far  as  that,  as  the  par- 
tition between  us  and  the  devil  seems  to  be  comparatively  slender  at 
the  present  moment.  The  new  century  is  certainly  staging  a  tremendous 
spectacle,  dark  with  tragedy  and  replete  with  portent  for  humanity. 
It  echoes  with  louder  tones  the  troubled  voices  of  '73  and  '84  and  '93, 
recalling  the  days  of  old  struggles  and  the  hopes  and  challenges  of  the 
apostles  of  individual  freedom. 

MARK  M.  DINTENFASS:  I  believe  this  new  organization  is  very 
much  needed  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  further  spreading  our 
gospel,  and  with  our  friend  Oscar  Geiger  at  the  head  it  is  perfect. 

Z.  K.  GREENE:  I  am  very  glad  to  lend  my  name  for  so  worthy  a 
cause  and  will  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  help  shed  the  light  the  world 
sadly  needs.  With  so  much  false  teaching  and  economic  blundering, 
from  the  very  head  of  our  government  down  to  the  town  constable, 
it  is  extremely  galling  to  any  true  disciple  of  Henry  George  to  sit  idly 
by  while  fiddlers  fiddle  and  the  populace  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  most  glorious  campaign  to  establish  the  truth — 
the  truth  that  will  make  us  free. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  contemplate 
a  real  school  of  science  on  the  George  principle.  I  trust  your  associa- 
tion will  eventually  embrace  a  chartered  school  empowered  to  grant 
degrees  to  its  graduates,  to  the  end  that  some  real  bachelors  of  eco- 
nomics may  be  established  in  the  academic  field  in  competition  with 
our  present-day  pseudo  professors  of  political  economy. 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  JR.:  Glad  to  have  my  name  used,  but  hope 
the  school  will  stick  to  Single  Tax  and  not  engage  in  teaching  miscel- 
laneous radicalism.  Much  interested  and  glad  to  co-operate. 

JOHN  B.  MCGAURAN:     I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you. 

H.  B.  MAURER:     Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  new  enterprise. 

FRANKLIN  H.  WENTWORTH:  You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  work. 

Miss  JOAN  CHAFFE:     With  every  wish  for  success. 
GEORGE  L.  RUSBY:     I  wish  the  new  enterprise  every  success. 

WILLIAM  H.  FAULHABER:  I  hope  for  much  success  to  you  and  your 
associates  in  this  noble  work. 

CHARLES  HECHT:  I  believe  the  movement  is  a  good  one.  Now  is 
the  opportune  time  to  demonstrate  to  an  overburdened  people  the 
difference  between  an  unjust  and  a  just  tax. 

HARRY  WEINBERGER:     Good  luck  to  you. 

PROF.  R.  B.  BRINSMADE:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  my 
appointment  as  member  of  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  which  I  deem  a  splendid  idea  and  very  timely 
at  this  epoch. 

A.  BOURGEOIS:     Best  wishes. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON:  This  should  be  considered  an  honor  by  any 
Single  Taxer. 
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R.  C.  BARNUM:    Good  work! 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE:  I  am  willing  and  proud  to  have  my  name 
appear  as  one  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  stationery  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

DR.  WALTER  MENDELSON:  I  feel  great  sympathy  with  this  enter- 
prise. 

HENRY  H.  HARDINGE:     This  is  a  good  move-;  things  are  looking  up. 

HAROLD  SUDELL:     I  know  no  better  man  than  Geiger  for  the  work. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON:     Your  request  honors  me. 

ANDREW  P.  CANNING:     Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  venture. 

VERNON  J.  ROSE:     I  heartily  endorse  the  plan. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE:  It's  a  grand  idea.  Some  day  I  should  like  to 
be  on  the  faculty. 

JOHN  J.  EGAN:  I  heartily  approve  of  a  school  for  "the  whole  truth' ' 
and  am  pleased  to  hear  of  your  securing  such  a  worthy  exponent  of  the 
cause  as  Oscar  H.  Geiger. 

BERTHA  SELLERS:  I  am  glad  of  your  proposed  work  and  hope  it 
will  succeed. 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON:    I  approve  the  plan. 

MORRIS  VAN  VEEN:  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  is  destined  to  become  the  honor  roll  of  the 
Henry  George  movement. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  kindly  accepted  member- 
ship on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  school  are  here 
listed : 

Prof.  C.  A.  Adams,  Henry  Ware  Allen,  John  H.  Allen,  Will  Atkinson, 
Charles  G.  Baldwin,  R.  C.  Barnum,  Loring  D.  Beckwith,  Harold  Bene- 
dict, Poultney  Bigelow,  E.  H.  Boeck,  A.  Bourgeois,  Dr.  Morris  M. 
Brill,  Prof.  R.  B.  Brinsmade,  Herbert  Janvrin  Brown,  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bullard,  Edmund  J.  Burke,  Benjamin  W. 
Burger,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Miss  Joan  Chaffe,  Alfred  N.  Chandler, 
Lewis  H.  Clark,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  Grace  Isabel 
Colbron,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  Stoughton  Cooley,  Otto  Cullman, 
Josiah  Dadley,  Miss  Elma  Dame,  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Mary  Ware 
Dennett,  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Dr.  Alex  Diack,  Prof.  James  Hardy  Dil- 
lard,  Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  Mrs.  William  D.  Donaldson,  E.  W.  Doty, 
E.  Paul  du  Pont,  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  George  E.  Evans,  William  H. 
Faulhaber,  Dr.  Edward  Ferguson,  Emma  Webster  Fischer,  Francis 
G.  Goodale,  Zophar  K.  Greene,  Bolton  Hall,  Henry  Hardinge,  Charles 
Hecht,  Henry  W.  Hetzel,  Ami  Mali  Hicks,  Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  Byron 
W.  Holt,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  A.  H.  Jenkins,  Erwin  Kau,ffmann,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Kelley,  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Lavery,  Frederic 
C.  Leubuscher,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  C.  Loehmann,  John  Luxton,  Dr.  Morris 
Lychenheim,  Dr.  W.  E.  Macklin,  H.  B.  Maurer,  Max  J.  May,  John 
B.  McGauran,  James  H.  McGill,  John  Emery  McLean,  Dr.  Walter 
Mendelson,  Charles  G.  Merrell,  Major  Fred  J.  Miller,  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  Theo.  H.  Miller,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  James  F.  Morton,  Gunnar 
Naumann,  Harvey  H.  Newcomb,  John  R.  Nichols,  George  C.  Olcott, 
Charles  J.  Ogle,  Dr.  F.  Mason  Padelford,  Dr.  A.  W.  Plummer,  Edward 
Polak,  Alice  Thacher  Post,  Charles  S.  Prizer,  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
George  L.  Record,  Charles  B.  Rogers,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman, 
Vernon  J.  Rose,  Edwin  S.  Ross,  George  L.  Rusby,  William  Ryan,  John 
H.  Scully,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Bolton  Smith,  Western  Starr,  E. 
Vail  Stebbins,  Frank  Stephens,  Harold  Sudell,  Thompson  R.  Temple, 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Abe  D.  Waldauer,  Fred  S.  Wallace,  Harry 
Weinberger,  Franklin  Wentworth,  George  White,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank 
S.  C.  Wicks,  August  Williges,  Harry  H.  Willock,  Hon.  Peter  Witt, 
Morris  Van  Veen. 

Letters  commendatory  of  Mr.  Geiger's  work  received 
since  our  last  publication: 

From  Anna  George  de  Mille:  This  is  just  to  say  thank  you  on  paper 
for  your  goodness  in  coming  to  talk  to  my  young  people  on  Thurs- 


day last.    I  have  been  made  quite  happy  by  the  reaction  from  those 
who  were  here.   I  believe  the  seed  is  beginning  to  sprout.  Gott  sei  dank! 

From  Prof.  Arthur  D.  Rees:  I  want  to  thank  you  and  congratulate 
you  in  regard  to  your  splendid  presentation  of  the  Single  Tax  salva- 
tion at  our  Monday  Night  Forum  this  week.  In  these  days  we  are  look- 
ing for  light;  and  your  logical  and  forceful  address  undoubtedly  helped 
to  clarify  the  minds  of  your  hearers  on  the  vital  problem  of  unearned 
income  and  taxation.  We  want  you  to  come  again. 

From  Mark  M.  Dintenfass:  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  notice  j 
you  were  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  newly  founded  Henry  George  School  I 
of  Social  Science.  Personally  I  feel  that  the  cause  of  this  newly  founded  j 
institution  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a  teacher,  philosopher  and  orator  I 
like  you  at  its  head.  You  have  so  capably  taught  your  son,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  you  will  be  able  to  teach  the  sons  of  other  men. 

From  Fred  S.  Wallace,  Editor  of  the  Coshocton  Tribune:  Never  since 
reading  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  twenty  years  ago,  have  I  been  so 
impressed,  so  profoundly  impressed,  by  any  treatise  as  I  was  by  your 
son's  doctor  of  philosophy  thesis,  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George." 
In  the  realm  of  thought  it  appears  to  me  as  being  a  colossal,  a  tremendous 
thing,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  how  so  immature  a  mind 
could  produce  a  work  so  imposing  as  that. 

From  Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  President  of  the  Mason  Junior  College  and 
School  for  Girls,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.:  Thank  you  so  much  for  sending 
Mr.  Geiger  to  us.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  coming.  We  greatly 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  co-operation  in  sending  such  a  fine  speaker.  I 

From  Morris  Van  Veen  on  the  formal  opening  of  the  Open  Forum  of 
the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science:    The  night  was  bitter  cold,  , 
but  I  went.   I  would  have  regretted  all  my  life,  after  hearing  what  I  did,  J 
to  have  absented  myself.     This  master  in  a  wonderful  way  told  our  i 
story  so  simply,  comparing  past  and  present  civilizations;  showing  their  \ 
disintegrations  because  of  land  monopoly;  drew  vivid  pictures  of  con-  I 
ditions,  and  told  the  simple  remedy  that  could  restore  to  the  people 
their  birthright — namely,  taking  the  rent  of  land,  the  fund  that  society 
produces  as  an  entity.    Here  we  have  a  teacher  who  has  the  ability, 
the  learning,  the  culture,  the  background,  the  power  and  the  logic,; 
truly,  sincerely,  convincingly  to  tell  the  story. 

The  establishment  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  offers  wide  possibilities.  At  the  congress  in  Balti- 
more Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  who  is  one  of 
the  sponsors  for  the  new  movement,  suggested  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Henry  George  University.  Here  is  the  beginning 
that  may  eventuate  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  uni- 
versity. If  the  agencies  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
can  be  organized  for  effective  co-operation  in  a  nation- 
wide movement  we  seem  at  last  to  have  entered  upon  a 
real  educational  programme. 

In  the  confused  babel  of  opinion  that  prevails,  a  cer 
of  authoritative  information  and  enlightenment  may 
visualized  that  will  grow  to  be  of  tremendous  influe 
and  power.  Addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  th« 
young,  Mr.  Geiger  as  director,  with  those  who  have  volun- 
teered their  co-operation  as  teachers,  will  do  invaluable 
work  in  the  years  that  stretch  before  us. 

Mr.  Geiger  has  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  our  readers 
will  wish  him  Godspeed.  Equipped  as  he  is  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  books  and  the  various  schools  of  economic 
teaching;  familiar  from  a  long  platform  experience  witf 
different  kinds  of  audiences;  able  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  occur  to  the  inquiring  mind,  he  is  essentially  a  teacher  i 
The  school  is  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Geiger  as  director  ; 
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and  the  movement  that  promises  so  well  will  be  watched 
with  keen  anticipation  and  real  hope. 

In  reference  to  the  distinguished  group  of  sponsors,  we 
take  our  theme  from  the  acceptance  letter  of  Morris  Van 
Veen,  in  which  he  says  that  these  will  constitute  an  honor 
roll  on  which  those  concerned  will  be  proud  to  have  a  place. 

Schalkenbach  Foundation  Busy 

ID  ECENTLY  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

*•  *•  asked  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  for  an 
article  on  the  Single  Tax  and  its  relation  to  the  current 
depression.  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  treasurer  of  the  Founda- 
tion, wrote  "The  Single  Tax  vs.  Depression;  How  and 
Why  Land  Value  Taxation  Would  Prevent  Business 
Depressions."  The  article  was  sent  to  the  editor,  placed 
in  a  large  box  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  issue  of  Feb. 
27,  and  a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  editor  thanking 
Mr.  Holt  for  his  good  work.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Boeck, 
of  St.  Louis,  tells  us  the  article  has  given  the  people  in  St. 
Louis  new  hope  and  courage.  The  Foundation  intends  to 
reproduce  this  article  and  send  it  to  other  editors. 

Commerce  and  Finance  of  this  city  has  reprinted,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Foundation,  the  complete  text  of 
Henry  George's  "Causes  of  Business  Depression"  in  its 
Jan.  27  issue.  Since  then  there  has  been  lively  discussion 
in  its  columns  by  those  who  did  not  entirely  approve  the 
Georgeist  viewpoint;  but  the  latest  full-page  article  by 

ay  R.  Waterbury,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  supplies  a  "last 
in  effective  statement  of  the  Single  Tax.    The  title 
'George  Points  a  Way  Out." 
Elsewhere  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  reprint  of  an 

iitorial  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  for  Feb.  26.  Friends 
Dayton  have  been  supplying  the  editor  with  material 
about  Henry  George,  and  Mr.  Kirkendahl,  in  writing  short, 
to-the-point  letters  to  the  People's  Column  about  Henry 
George  and  his  books,  has  no  doubt  helped  in  cultivating 
a  favorable  attitude  in  the  editorial  mind. 

(Mr.  Kirkendahl  gives  us  some  information  regarding 
Mr.  Locke,  the  writer  of  the  editorial  in  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  which  appears  on  another  page.  He  was  editor  of 
a  Western  paper  until  James  M.  Cox  paid  him  more  money 
to  come  East.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  interested 
in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Henry  George  movement. 
He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  cannot  be  swerved 
from  his  course.  He  believes  that  with  the  destruction 
of  our  autocratic  capitalistic  system  perhaps  socialism 
may  precede  the  Single  Tax.) 

The  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Geiger  in  the  metropolitan 
district  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation  for  the  past 
month  are  as  follows:  Speech  before  the  Round  Table 
Club  at  Lawrence,  L.  I.  (Full  reports  of  the  speech  were 
sent  to  the  local  newspapers,  with  an  article  about  Henry 
George,  and  picture.)  Address  to  300  members  of  the  Mon- 
tifiore  Congregation,  Bronx;  a  return  engagement  at  the 


Young  Israel  Forum.  Mr.  Geiger  will  also  speak  before 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Hollis,  L.  I., 
at  9  p.  m.,  March  21. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  of  Cordele, 
Ga.,  the  leading  educational  and  public  libraries  of  Georgia 
have  been  supplied  with  needed  Henry  George  books. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Argentine  we  find  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Argentine 
Branch,  received  some  of  our  circular  literature.  He  aroused 
the  interest  of  nine  other  bank  employees  and  sent  us  an 
order  for  ten  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  will 
continue  his  work  of  interesting  other  people  in  his  com- 
munity. 

This  leads  us  to  state  again  that  the  policy  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  to  expend  a  good  part  of  its  efforts  in  reaching  new 
fields  by  advertising  and  by  direct  circular  appeal.  During 
February  8,800  circular  letters  have  gone  out,  about  half 
of  which  were  sent  to  professors  and  high  school  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Many  orders  for  books  are  due 
to  the  generous  work  that  Single  Taxers  are  doing  in  inter- 
esting people  in  the  writings  of  Henry  George;  but  over 
and  above  that  we  are  obtaining  many  results  from  this 
circularizing  of  new  groups.  The  office  has  sent  out,  since 
the  first  of  January,  1932,  1,310  books,  of  which  613  are 
the  unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  418  "Signifi- 
cant Paragraphs,"  the  balance  being  made  up  of  the  other 
titles  on  our  list.  More  than  12,500  pamphlets,  mostly 
"Causes  of  Business  Depression,"  have  also  been  sent  out. 

A  new  reprint  of  "The  Single  Tax;  What  It  Is  and  Why 
We  Urge  It"  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  pamphlets  avail- 
able. ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

OUR  readers  get  eight  additional  pages  in  this  issue  to 
accommodate   the  admirable  papers  published  herein 
and  the  news  of  extensive  lecture  work. 

We  must  ask  delinquent  subscribers  to  renew  promptly. 
In  these  times  every  dollar  counts.  May  we  also  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  need  of  securing  additional  subscribers 
to  the  magazine?  Our  subscription  list  ought  to  be  doubled 
in  1932,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  if  every  one  will 
work  among  his  friends. 

WHOEVER  becomes  imbued  with  a  noble  idea  kindles 
a  flame  from  which  other  torches  are  lit,  and  in- 
fluences those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  be  they 
few  or  many.  How  far  that  influence,  thus  perpetuated, 
may  extend,  it  is  not  given  to  him  here  to  see.  But  it  may 
be  that  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  will  know. 

— HENRY  GEORGE. 

IT  is  around  the  standard  of  duty  rather  than  around 
the  standards  of  self-interest  that  men  must  rally  to 
win  the  rights  of  man.    And  herein  may  we  see  the  deep 
philosophy  of  Him  who  bid  men  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Editorial  Comment  Gleaned  From  Many  Sources 


IS  OUR  TAX  SYSTEM  WRONG? 
(Buffalo  Courier  Journal,  Alma,  Wis.) 

Is  it  wrong  to  be  rich?  Is  it  a  crime  against  the  State  to  build  a 
modern  home,  or  factory,  or  develop  a  farm,  that  the  State  fines  the 
builders — fines  them  not  once  but  once  a  year? 

Stores,  railroads,  theaters  would  be  considered  not  quite  sane  if  they 
charged  for  their  groceries,  fares,  admissions  according  to  the  wealth 
of  each  customer  as  he  came  in — but  that's  the  way  the  government 
sells  most  of  its  goods  and  services. 

Is  our  taxing  system  wrong?  and  Is  there  a  better  way?  are  questions 
that  may  well  be  asked  not  only  by  the  wealthy  but  by  all.  For  out 
of  tax  injustice  grow  many  of  our  present  social  ills. 

Why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  our  learned  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists to  work  out  and  apply  a  method  by  which  people  will  pay  taxes 
more  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  actual  benefits  received? 

All  government  and  social  improvements,  some  claim,  are  reflected 
in  the  site  or  location  value  of  bare  land — -mines,  timber,  power  sites, 
city  lots,  farms — and  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  unimproved  prop- 
erty should  therefore  be  the  tax,  they  explain,  thus  relieving  from  burden 
both  labor  and  industry;  income  and  inheritance  taxes  to  be  levied 
only  if  needed. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  INDIA? 
(Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner,  Belfast,  Ireland) 

Walking  through  the  fields  [in  India]  we  met  a  "Zemindar"  (land- 
lord), and  fell  into  talk  with  him  about  the  system  of  land  tenure.  It 
had  a  feudal  origin,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Moghul,  who  relied 
on  these  gentry  to  support  them  in  the  field  with  foot  and  horse.  The 
relationship,  under  British  rule,  became  purely  economic.  The  "Zem- 
indar" levies  a  rent,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  45  per  cent  to  the  pro- 
vincial exchequer.  He  sinks  no  capital  in  the  land.  It  is  the  peasants 
who  dig  the  wells  on  which  its  fertility  depends,  and  construct  the  mud 
huts  which  form  their  crowded  and  unsanitary  villages.  Relics  of  feudal 
service  survive.  The  "Zemindar"  may  summon  the  peasants  to  plow 
his  own  fields,  and  exact  from  them,  when  he  gives  a  feast,  a  tribute  of 
milk  and  fodder.  In  return  I  could  hear  only  of  a  rare  permission  to 
cut  timber.  I  asked  my  "Zemindar"  bluntly  what  social  service  he 
performed  in  return  for  his  rent.  He  answered  as  plainly  that  he  had 
"bought  his  rights  and  owed  no  obligation  to  the  tenants.  We're 
filling  our  bellies  as  everyone  does."  In  fact,  few  of  the  old  gentry  re- 
main ;  their  successors  are  mere  tax  farmers. 

Through  outworks  of  dung  heaps,  and  over  runnels  of  filth,  we  had 
now  reached  the  little  village.  The  sun  was  setting;  work  was  over, 
and  the  peasants  grouped  themselves  around  me  under  the  banyan 
tree.  Three  questions  almost  sufficed  to  define  their  condition.  Every 
man  was  in  debt.  Not  one  could  read.  Not  a  child  was  at  school.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  apparently  uniform,  37^  per  cent.  Of  debt,  indeed, 
as  I  wandered  next  day  through  other  villages,  the  peasants  talked 
incessantly.  I  met  a  "bunya"  (money  lender)  in  the  act  of  bullying  a 
weaver  as  he  was  working  at  his  primitive  craft  under  a  tree.  He  was 
as  frank  about  his  exactions  as  the  "Zemindar."  It  was  not  risk  that 
excused  his  rate  of  interest;  up  till  three  years  ago  he  rarely  had  a 
bad  debt. 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  WAGES 
(Coshocton  (O.)  Daily  Tribune) 

' '  The  surest  way  to  force  wages  lower  would  be  to  increase  the  tax 
on  industries. ' 

"This  is  not  a  statement  by  a  representative  of  a  business  interest. 
It  was  made  recently  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  who  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  a  hero  worshipper  of  our  industrial  system.  And  the  truth 
in  it  is  self-evident.  Those  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are  now 
campaigning  for  greatly  increased  corporate  taxes,  on  the  old  theory 


that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  to  support  the  poor,  are  unknowingly 
enemies  of  the  worker. 

"  In  the  operation  of  any  business,  taxes  must  come  first.  They  are 
a  definite  and  inescapable  levy.  Wages  and  dividends  follow.  There 
is  no  way  a  business  can  either  maintain  high  wages  or  pay  its  investors 
good  dividends  without  making  money.  If  an  exorbitant  part  of  that 
money  goes  to  government,  the  other  interested  parties  will  be  the 
losers  and  business  and  jobs  will  decrease.  In  brief,  keeping  the  cost 
of  government  at  reasonable  levels  would  be  the  strongest  possible 
influence  in  favor  of  industrial  revival,  a  high  standard  of  employment, 
and  maintenance  of  wage  scales." 

The  above  clipping  from  an  exchange  shows  the  strange  mixture  oi 
truth  and  inaccuracy  in  economic  thinking  with  which  the  world  is 
afflicted.  The  fallacy  is  just  as  apparent  in  what  Senator  Borah  says 
as  in  what  the  paper  says. 

If,  for  example,  what  Senator  Borah  says  is  true,  and  we  will  all  agree 
to  it,  then  why  stop  the  line  of  reasoning  he  has  started?  He  says  "the 
surest  way  to  force  wages  lower  is  to  increase  the  taxes  on  industry." 
That  is  so  true  that  it  is  never  disputed  by  the  theorist  in  economics 
nor  by  the  hard-headed  business  executive.  Tax  industry,  tax  the  mak- 
ing of  commodities,  and  the  price  of  commodities  goes  up.  We  have 
stressed  that  point  a  thousand  times  in  this  column.  Tax  is  always 
added  to  price.  Tax  is  ever  one  of  the  costs  of  production,  and  it  is 
just  as  true  whether  the  tax  is  levied  on  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

But  the  Idaho  statesman  stops  with  a  half  truth,  which  is  generally 
more  damaging  than  an  absolutely  false  statement.  He  knows  that  a 
tax  on  anything  is  a  brake  on  production.  They  used  to  tax  saloons 
and  they  still  tax  dogs,  not  so  much  for  the  revenue  derived  as  on  the 
perfectly  correct  rule  of  taxation  that  the  more  you  tax  a  thing  the 
less  you  will  have  of  it.  That's  why  a  tax  was  levied  on  saloons  and  dogs, 
to  cut  down  the  supply,  on  the  theory  that  both  are  largely  nuisances. 
But  if  a  nuisance  can  be  lessened  or  entirely  driven  out  of  existence 
through  the  power  of  taxation,  then  why  can't  our  representatives  in 
Washington  see  the  thing  clear  through?  Why  can't  they  follow  on  to 
the  one  and  only  logical  conclusion,  the  ultimate  economic  truth,  which 
to  see  and  follow  will  lead  on  to  the  end  of  depressions  and  the  long- 
awaited  era  of  permanent  prosperity,  namely,  that  if  dogs  can  be  driven 
out  of  existence  by  high  taxes,  why  can't  all  trade  be  diminished,  even 
abolished,  by  excessive  taxation? 

Further,  why  isn't  Mr.  Borah  discerning  enough,  or  if  he  sees,  why 
isn't  he  honest  enough,  to  accept  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  above? ; 
If  high  taxes  hurt  industry,  if  they  hurt  both  the  capitalist  and  the 
laboring  man,  why  tax  industry  at  all?  If  trade  is  the  thing  we  want/ 
why  tariffs?  If  we  want  to  sell  more  goods,  why  tax  them?  If  tariffs, 
which  are  only  another  form  of  taxation,  restrict  traffic,  and  if  internal 
taxes  reduce  production  of  the  things  men  want,  why  resort  to  either? 
Admittedly  the  greatest  civilizer  the  world  has  ever  known  is  com- 
merce. Yet  taxes  cut  down  production  at  the  source,  and  tariffs  restrict 
their  sale  generally,  with  the  resultant  corruption  of  officials  and  the 
people  due  to  their  attendant  nuisances. 

CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  A  SIMPLE  MATTER 

(Hartselle  (Ala.)  Enterprise) 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  employment?  Of  what  does  employment 
consist  that  there  should  be  such  a  huge  army  of  unemployment  in 
America  and  the  balance  of  the  world?  All  employment  consists  of 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only — the  application  of  labor  to  land  or  the 
products  of  land.  No  matter  how  intricate  may  become  the  process  of 
production,  nor  how  minute  the  division  of  labor,  in  the  final  analysis 
all  employment  of  whatsoever  nature  is  similar — the  application  of 
labor  to  land  or  the  products  of  land. 

If  it  be  true,  and  it  unquestionably  is,  that  all  employment  consist* 
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of  the  application  of  labor  to  land  or  the  products  of  land,  it  follows 
that  any  interference  with  the  free  access  of  labor  to  land  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  land  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  throwing  of  labor  out  of 
employment.  Unemployment  merely  reflects  the  difficulty  of  labor 
in  obtaining  access  to  land  or  the  products  of  land.  As  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  labor  to  obtain  access  to  land,  just  to  that 
extent  unemployment  increases,  the  power  to  consume  the  products 
of  labor  decreases,  throwing  additional  labor  out  of  employment,  sur- 
pluses accumulate,  there  is  what  for  lack  of  a  better  name  is  called 
"overproduction, "  and  in  due  time  industrial  depression  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  misery,  soup  houses  and  crime  grips  the  land  in  all  its  fury. 

When  land  values  fall  to  a  point  where  access  of  labor  to  land  is  pos- 
sible, unemployment  decreases,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  products  of 
labor,  prices  increase,  wages  rise  and  so<alled  prosperity  is  again  the 
lot  of  the  populace.  This  is  the  history  of  the  industrial  development 
of  recent  times. 

As  soon  as  labor  has  access  to  land,  unemployment  will  decrease, 
the  depression  will  rise  and  conditions  will  become  normal.  Until  such 
time  as  labor  can  obtain  access  to  land  at  a  price  that  will  leave  the 
laborer  sufficient  of  his  product  to  insure  more  than  just  a  miserable 
existence  for  himself  and  dependents,  there  is  not  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  the  depression  ending. 

As  stated  above,  all  employment  consists  of  the  application  of  labor 
to  land  or  the  products  of  land,  and  nothing  else.  Whenever  land  be- 
comes accessible  to  labor,  unemployment  will  cease  and  we  may  with 
reason  expect  an  end  to  the  depression.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the  un- 
employment situation.  It  is  very  simple  when  understood. 


IF  WASHINGTON  HAD  KNOWN  HENRY  GEORGE 

(Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News) 

hington,  the  background  of  the  national  government,  is  as  much 
queen  of  the  hive  a  special  creation  for  a  special  purpose.    As 
it  fills  up  with  a  special  population  of  a  special  point  of  view, 
tiington  as  a  whole  doesn't  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  depres- 
The  well-to-do  people  who  retire  to  Washington  to  spend  their 
in  a  beautiful  environment  maintained  largely  at  the  national 
may  know  a  depression  is  on.     But  Washington  as  a  whole 
epends  for  its  income  not  on  Wall  Street  stocks  but  on  government 
alaries.    Government  salaries,  though  the  income  of  the  government 
las  been  cut  in  half,  go  on  exactly  as  before.  The  dollars  of  salary  have 
ot  been  diminished.   The  value  of  the  dollars  has  grown. 
Washington's  total  buying  power  is  greater  now  than  it  was  three  years 
[o.    In  other  cities,  pedestrians  have  the  comfort  of  finding  that  the 
epression  has  left  them  slightly  fewer  automobiles  to  dodge.    Not  so 
Washington.    But  if  we  were  Senator  Borah  we  should  not  try  to 
ross  a  street  at  all.  The  one  statesman  who  has  proposed  to  Washing- 
on's  own  face  to  cut  Washington's  own  salary — that  man  will  be  run 
ver  by  a  Washington  automobile  if  ever  it  gets  a  chance. 
If  George  Washington  had  known  Henry  George  the  story  of  Wash- 
gton  might  have  been  vastly  different.    And  yet,  they  might  have 
uarreled.   Henry  George  was  the  nemesis  of  land  speculation.   George 
Washington  had  a  good  eye  for  the  unearned  increment.    That  was 
hat  made  him  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  time.    He  liked  to  buy 
)  land  and   watch  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  energies  of   his 
Duntrymen,  make  its  value  grow.   There  have  been  mean  insinuations 
lat  Washington  placed  the  capital  with  a  view  to  adding  value  to  his 
ount  Vernon  lands  just  down  the  river.   Those  charges  do  not  stand, 
he  capital  was  put  where  any  patriot,  anxious  to    bind  together  the 
outh  and  North,  would  have  put  it.    And  what  happier  convenience 
in  we  find  than  that  which  permits  a  visitor  to  Washington,  the  capital 
his  country,  to  whirl  in  a  few  minutes  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  home  of 
/ashington,  the  father  of  his  country? 

If  Washington  had  known  Henry  George  there  might  have  been  a 

fferent  financial  story  of  the  City  of  Washington.     Henry  George 

ould  have  told  George  Washington  that  the  value  which  the  presence 

the  government  would  put  into  the  land  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


would  suffice  to  build  the  Capitol  itself  and  all  the  buildings  of  the 
government,  and  to  operate  the  place  besides.  Henry  George  would 
have  made  the  government  its  own  landlord  and  land  speculator.  We 
note  a  little  wedge  of  land  out  Rock  Creek  parkway,  four  miles  from 
the  Capitol,  three  miles  from  the  White  House,  which  can  be  bought 
for  about  $3,000,000  an  acre.  These  values,  Henry  George  would  have 
told  George  Washington,  were  made  by  the  government,  by  its  presence 
and  its  improvements,  and  the  government  should  have  had  the  values 
which  it  made.  A  few  such  acres  as  this  would  have  paid  for  the  mam- 
moth Department  of  Commerce  structure  which  Mr.  Hoover  built, 
with  its  private  elevator  for  the  Secretary,  two  attendants  and  one 
passenger.  A  Western  Congressman  tried  to  walk  around  it,  he  tells 
us,  and  fell  exhausted  by  the  way.  The  Troy  around  whose  walls  Hector 
ran  nine  times  must  have  been  smaller,  the  Congressman  thinks,  than 
this  building  which  Mr.  Hoover  built. 

George  Washington  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance 
of  Henry  George,  so  the  enormous  values  which  the  government  put 
into  District  of  Columbia  real  estate  fell  into  private  hands.  When- 
ever the  government  needs  new  land  for  its  new  improvements  it  ran- 
soms these  values  back,  paying  hugely  for  the  values  which  it  made. 
All  of  this  enters  into  the  deficits  the  taxpayers  groan  about. 

Meanwhile  the  Washington  owners  of  the  real  estate  which  the  govern- 
ment has  made  so  valuable  raised  pained  cries  to  high  heaven  because 
they  are  asked  to  pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $1.70  a  hundred  on  an  assess- 
ment somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  half  the  amount  they  would  ask  the 
government  for  their  property  if  the  government  needed  it. 


SEES  THE  SAME  DEPRESSION  OCCURRING  AGAIN 

(Dr.  George  P.  Clements  of  the  Agricultural  Dept.  of  Los  Angeles 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times) 

The  story  of  the  spurious  side  of  farm  land  promotion  in  California 
during  the  past  decade  is  not  one  which  will  appear  in  future  treatises 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  Golden  State  during  this  period. 
In  fact,  the  "hush-hush"  ban  has  already  been  clamped  on,  and  white- 
wash is  being  freely  used  in  business  and  official  circles. 

This  suppressive  activity  raises  a  question  of  motive  in  my  mind. 
Are  we  ashamed  of  our  record,  or  are  we  laying  "doggo,"  waiting  for 
purses  to  fill  again? 

While  I  would  rather  believe  that  our  reticence  comes  from  a  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  erred,  and  that  we  have  promised  ourselves  to  take 
a  righteous  path  in  the  future,  years  of  experience  in  farm-land  settle- 
ment cause  me  to  fear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  will  again  have  our 
Promota  Fig  Farms,  our  Alchemic  Avocado  Acres,  our  Gilded  Grape- 
fruit Groves,  and  our  Golden  Egg  Farms,  just  as  we  have  had  them 
during  the  past  decade,  and  in  earlier  periods  of  real  estate  inflation, 
unless  we  take  steps  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of  this  sort  of  exploi- 
tation and  to  educate  the  land-buying  public. 

This  type  of  project  has  been  our  promotional  specialty  —  projects 
using  "magic"  crops  as  bait  to  sell  land,  development  which  can  never 
under  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  become  agricultural.  True, 
there  have  been  certain  abuses  in  straight  farm  land  selling,  but  it  is 
in  the  smaller  unit  projects,  largely  under  the  "plant  and  promise  to 
tare  for"  plan,  that  the  most  millions  have  been  mulcted  from  a  misin- 
formed and  therefore  gullible  public. 

What  can  we,  who  know  the  direful  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing,  do  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  speculative  farm  land  activity  when  it  comes  again? 
It  will  come,  as  sure  as  taxes. 

As  I  see  it,  we  should  first  honestly  attempt  to  fix  the  causes.  This 
may  bring  out  some  rather  frank  and  even  embarrassing  information; 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  sidestep  it  if  we  are  to  make  any  sound  gains. 


F*HE  farmer  who  took  a  part  of  the  oats  of  his  insuffi- 
•*•    ciently  fed  horses  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  his 

poultry  is  as  wise  as  the  legislator  who  votes  for  a  tax  on 

industry  to  help  the  unemployed. 
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Manhattan  S.  T.  Club  Activities 

THE  report  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club's  ac- 
tivities for  the  last  two  months  tells  mainly  of  the 
tremendous  work  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  on  his  Western 
lecture  tour.  The  audiences  have  been  of  the  highest 
class.  Publicity  has  been  remarkable.  Every  lecture  and 
published  notice  is  straight  Single  Tax. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  for 
him  to  buy  a  small  car  in  California,  with  which  he  will 
make  his  trip  through  the  Northwest  and  homeward,  tak- 
ing at  least  three  months  more 

We  feel  that  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  probably 
the  most  effective  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  Single 
Tax. 

We  have  reprinted  Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet  "A  Plain  Talk 
on  Taxation." 

The  work  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  is  progress- 
ing. We  have  requests  for  lectures  from  several  univer- 
sities in  Maryland  and  Virginia  where  our  late  President, 
James  R.  Brown,  lectured.  Mr.  Fairchild  has  volunteered 
to  spend  a  week  in  March  filling  these  engagements.  Re- 
quests for  literature  are  filled  every  day. 

REPORT  OF  INGERSOLL  LECTURE  TOUR 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  26,  Mr.  Ingersoll  left  New  York  for  Columbus, 
O.,  to  join  Mr.  John  S.  Maclean,  manufacturer  and  well  known  Single 
Taxer  of  that  city,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to  drive  Mr.  Ingersoll 
to  the  Coast,  stopping  en  route  wherever  speaking  dates  are  arranged. 
To  reports  of  lectures  printed  in  January-February  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
are  added  the  following: 

Jan.  5 — Lexington,  Ky.;  Transylvania  College.  This  is  the  oldest 
college  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  400  present,  and  all  listened 
to  Mr.  Ingersoll's  message  for  a  half  hour,  followed  by  a  question  period 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Jan.  6 — Danville,  Ky.;  Centre  College.  A  big  day  for  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. He  started  for  Danville  from  Lexington  at  7:30  a.m.,  arriving 
at  Centre  College  at  8.30  a.  m. ;  was  cordially  received  by  president 
Turck;  addressed  350  boys  in  the  auditorium.  At  10:00  a.  m.,  across 
town  to  Woman's  College  of  Centre,  nearly  200  women.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  shown.  Mr.  Ingersoll  took  lunch  with  the  president 
and  several  professors  and  has  cordial  invitations  to  return. 

Jan.  7 — Lexington,  Ky.;  University  of  Kentucky.  Prof.  Martin 
called  and  took  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  classroom;  talked  45  minutes  to  150 
assembled  boys. 

Winchester,  Ky.;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dinner;  200  present;  sub- 
stantial people,  75  farmers.  Talked  freely  for  45  minutes,  followed 
by  quiz  of  over  an  hour.  Many  humorous  incidents,  keen  interest 
and  enthusiastic  treatment. 

Jan.  8 — Winchester,  Ky.;  Wesleyan  Methodist  College;  about  200 
boys  and  girls;  very  fine  meeting. 

Lexington,  Ky. ;  University  of  Kentucky.  Meeting  arranged  through 
efforts  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Miller;  Mr.  Ingersoll  kindly  received  by  various 
professors,  dean,  etc.  Prof.  Sutherland  in  charge  of  meeting  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Ingersoll  with  a  reading  from  Henry  George.  About 
150  present;  fine  meeting. 

Lexington,  Ky.;  Board  of  Commerce,  annual  banquet;  600  present, 
including  Mayor,  City  Manager,  Commissioners,  Judge,  etc.  A  young 
man  from  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  for  half  hour;  fine  chap 
who  understood  S.  T.;  Mr.  Ingersoll  introduced.  All  most  cordial, 
and  Mr.  Ingersoll  describes  this  as  probably  the  best  meeting  he  had 
thus  far. 
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Jan.  9 — Lexington,  Ky. ;  banquet.  Mr.  Ingersoll  invited  by  professor 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky;  an  enjoyable  meeting. 

Jan.  11 — Louisville,  Ky. ;  Taxpayers'  League,  a  civic  reform  asso- 
ciation. A  short  talk,  followed  by  an  exceptional  two-hour  quiz. 

Jan.  12 — New  Albany,  Ind.;  New  Albany  Business  College;  fine 
crowd  of  150  students.  Talked  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  an- 
swered questions  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Jan.  13— Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  Bowling  Green  Business  University; 
500  students  (from  25  States),  mostly  mature,  and  twenty-five  to  fifty 
outsiders,  mainly  business  men.  Fine,  alert  audience. 

Jan.  14 — Paducah,  Ky.;  West  Kentucky  Industrial  College  (colored,: 
co-ed),  11:30  a.  m.;  150  present. 

Paducah,  Ky. ;  St.  John's  Improvement  Club,  evening.  A  farmers': 
club,  ten  miles  out;  a  Catholic  community;  about  100  present;  talk 
lasted  half  hour,  followed  by  a  two-hour  quiz,  led  by  father  Paul  Bar- 
rett. A  favorable  meeting. 

Jan.  15— Paducah,  Ky.;  Augusta  Tilghman  High  School,  11:00  aj 
m.  Talked  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  to  an  assembly  of  the  student 
body  and  townsfolks,  who  were  invited;  about  500  in  number;  splendid 
meeting.  At  1:15  spoke  to  the  history  class  at  the  high  school;  fort>j 
students;  fine  quiz. 

Jan.  18 — Nashville,  Tenn.;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
100  mature  students  at  chapel  at  7:45  a.  m.  At  10:00  a.  m.  spoke  at 
Vanderbilt  University;  150  students.  At  11:30  a.  m.  spoke  at  Fall's 
Business  College;  another  fine  meeting;  talked  twenty-five  minutes i 
followed  by  half  hour  of  questions.  At  3 :00  p.  m.  back  to  George  Pea-; 
body  School  for  Teachers  to  address  class  in  economics;  25  present 
25  minutes.  Good,  interested  audience. 

Jan.  19 — Jackson,  Tenn.;  12:15  noon;  Exchange  Club.  That  eve) 
ning  read  speech  entitled  "What  Is  the  Single  Tax"  over  radio  fron 
6:30  to  6:45  p.  m. 

Jan.  20 — -Jackson,  Tenn.;  Union  University;  student  body  at  cha 
300  in  number.  All  very  friendly.  At  9:50  a.  m.  spoke  to  class  i, 
economics,  twenty-five  in  class.  At  12:15  addressed  the  Rotary  Clutij 
fifteen-minute  talk,  followed  by  half  hour  quiz;  100  present. 

Jan.  21 — -Memphis,  Tenn.;  Senior  Technical  High  School;  began  wit) 
talk  at  Government  class  at  9:00  a.  m. ;  spoke  to  five  classes,  each  last 
ing  one  hour;  300  students. 

Jan.  22 — Memphis,  Tenn.;  Nineteenth  Century  Club  (women)  a 
10:00  a.  m. ;  talked  and  answered  questions  for  one  hour  to  twenty-frv 
fine  women.  State  Teachers  College;  about  200  boys  and  girls  < 
splendid  quality.  At  7  -.30  that  evening,  Technical  High  School,  boo! 
keeping  class;  fifty  present. 

Jan.  23 — Memphis,  Tenn.;  Southwestern  University,  8:30  a.  m. 
Presbyterian  university;   thirty-minute    talk;  400    present;    splendi  i 
meeting.    At  12:00  noon  spoke  for  the  City  Club  of  Memphis,  hal  j 
hour  talk,  followed  by  one-hour  quiz;  25  present.     Very  intimate,  coil 
dial  and  effective. 

Jan.  25 — Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Consolidated  Country  School,  ten  mil 
out;  600  pupils.  At  7:30  p.  m.  spoke  for  Parent-Teachers'  Associ; 
tion  of  the  senior  high  school;  200  present. 

Jan.  26 — Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  senior  high  school;  assembly  of  SO1 
8:30  a.  m.;  fifteen-minute  talk,  followed  by  ten  minutes  of  question 
Spoke  again  to  five  classes,  one  hour  each  class;  splendid,  intellige: 
youngsters,  fifty  in  each  class,  totaling  250  in  all. 

Jan.  27 — Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Rotary  Club,  noon;  eighty  present;  firs  j 
class  crowd,  including  all  officials  and  notables  of  the  town. 

Jan.  29— Tulsa,  Okla.;  Tulsa  Business  College  at  10:30  a.  m.,  2 
present.     Chamber  of  Commerce  that  evening;  annual  banquet;  5n 
present;  splendid  crowd. 

Jan.  30 — Tulsa,  Okla.;  Engineers'  Club,  noon;  sixty  high-class  me 
A  naturally  conservative  crowd,  but  responsive,   friendly  and  final! 
enthusiastic.     Effective  meeting. 

Jan.  31 — Tulsa,  Okla.;  University  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  3 
in  audience;  good  thirty-minute  talk  and  half-hour  quiz. 

Feb.   1— Stillwater,  Okla.;  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and   Mechani)  i 
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College;  picked  audience  of  250;  half  hour  talk  and  good  quiz  for 
one  hour.  At  7:30  that  evening  at  Forum  meeting  at  Court  House; 
200  present,  townspeople;  fine  meeting,  especially  quiz,  which  was 
very  active.  Two  solid  hours  of  lecture  and  quiz. 

Feb.  2 — Shawnee,  Okla.;  Rotary  Club,  noon;  200  present;  about 
thirty-five-minute  talk,  followed  by  good  quiz  after  adjournment. 
Talked  into  microphone.  Superintendent  of  schools  sat  on  Mr.  In- 
gersoll's  right  and  arranged  for  high  school  assembly  meeting  that 
afternoon,  at  which  there  were  1,100  present.  Talked  thirty  minuts; 
fine  meeting. 

Feb.  3 — Dallas,  Tex;  Draughon's  Business  College,  11:00  a.  m.; 
about  225  fine  boys  and  girls,  attentive  and  interested. 

Feb.  4 — Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Rotary  Club,  noon;  110  present.  At 
2:00  p.  m.  Draughon's  Business  College  in  Wichita  Falls;  100  students, 
two-thirds  girls;  splendid  crowd. 

Feb.  5 — Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Texas  Christian  University;  assembly 
at  10:00  a.  m.;  300  students. 

Cleburne,  Tex.;  Lions- Rotary  Club  meeting,  noon.  Sensing  a  good 
quiz,  Mr.  Ingersoll  concentrated  on  twenty-five-minute  talk  and  had 
one  of  his  finest  question  periods.  All  very  intelligent  and  friendly; 
100  present. 

Feb.  7— Dallas,  Tex.;  Highland  Park  Methodist  Church;  Men's 
Bible  Class,  150,  at  9:30  a.  m.  A  jolly  lot,  half-hour  talk,  followed 
by  half  hour  of  questions. 

Feb.  8 — Waco,  Tex.;  Baylor  University;  700  students  in  chapel  at 
10:00  a.  m.  Fine  attention  and  interest  shown.  At  noon  spoke  for 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Waco,  one-half  hour  talk,  followed  by  twenty-min- 
ute quiz;  125  present. 

Due  to  a  blizzard,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  delayed  in  reaching  California, 
but  arrived  in  San  Diego  Friday,  Feb.  19,  and  continued  meetings  as 
shown  below: 

Feb.  21 — A  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Hoffman  in  Glendale;  about 
in  attendance;  active  discussions  and  questions  answered. 
:b.  22 — Long  Beach;  World  Friendship  Forum;  300  present.  This 
le  of  Dr.  Roman's  Forums;  meeting  was  arranged  by  Dr.  F.  Darwin 
:h,  president  of  the  California  College  of  Commerce;  talked  thirty- 
minutes. 

'eb.  23 — Los  Angeles;  Municipal  League,  noon;  talk,  one  hour   of 
100  present. 

Hollywood;  Hollywood  Humanist  Society;  title  of  address,  "Mine, 
Thine  and  Ours;"  quiz. 

Feb.  24 — Long  Beach;  College  of  Commerce;  200  students;  talked 
thirty  minutes,  followed  by  fine  question  period. 

Los  Angeles;  "X"  Club,  6:00  p.  m.;  fifteen  present;  thirty  minutes 
and  questions.  Title  of  address,  "A  Watchmaker  Times  the  Pulse  of 
Prosperity. " 

Feb.  25 — Los  Angeles;  Metropolitan  High  School;  800  splendid  boys 
and  girls. 

Feb.  26 — Los  Angeles;  Parliament  of  Man;  Dr.  Roman's  Forum. 
Title  of  address,  "  Socialism,  Anarchy  or  Freedom; "  1,000  in  auditorium ; 
talked  thirty  minutes. 

Feb.  27 — Los  Angeles;  meeting  Single  Taxers-No  Taxers,  6  p.m.; 
group  of  about  sixty. 

Feb.  28 — Los  Angeles;  First  Unitarian  Church  Forum  at  9:30  a  m.; 
thirty-minute  talk,  one-hour  quiz.  Rev.  Shepard,  pastor,  made  wonder- 
ful address  and  is  a  Single  Taxer.  Title  of  speech,  "  Mine,  Thine  and 
Ours." 

Los  Angeles;   Hollywood  Forum,  one  of  Dr.  Roman's  branches,  at 

:00  p.  m.;  fine  group  of  fifty;  talk  and  quiz. 

Feb.  29 — La  Jolla;  high  school;  350  students;  an  extraordinary  and 
thrilling  meeting;  allowed  one-half  hour  for  talk,  but  overlapped  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  and  no  let-up  to  questions  asked. 

March  1— San  Diego;  Woman's  Civic  Center;  100  fine  women; 
thirty-minute  presentation. 

San  Diego;  Kiwanis  Club  at  12:10  noon;  125  high-class  men;  good 
talk,  one-half  hour  quiz. 

La   Jolla;   Parent-Teachers'  Association,  3:15    p. -m.;   75   women, 


mothers  and  teachers  of  the  students  of  the  high  school  where  Mr. 
Ingersoll  spoke  the  day  before. 

March  2 — San  Diego;  Southern  State  College,  at  9:30  a.  m.;  class 
in  economics  of  over  100  students;  spoke  one  hour. 

San  Diego;  Russ  High  School,  12:30  noon;  good  class  meeting  of 
fifty  boys. 

March  3 — San  Diego;  Rotary  Club  at  noon;  250  present. 

San  Diego;  small  gathering  of  Single  Taxers;  one  hour  of  discussion. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  received  at  this  office  relating 
to  Mr.  Ingersoll's  lectures: 

Enjoyed  Mr.  Ingersoll's  talk  much  and  hope  you  will  let  us  know 
whenever  you  have  a  representative  in  this  district,  as  I  am  sure  our 
club  would  enjoy  a  return  engagement.  -  WM.  J.  WOLF, 

Rotary  Club,  Hamilton,  O. 

We  had  the  pleasure  Jan.  6  of  having  two  addresses  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll  on  the  Single  Tax.  He  presented  the  subject  in  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  way  and  elicited  many  questions  from  our  students. 

CHARLES  J.  TURCK,  Pres., 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Enjoyed  very  much  having  Mr.  Ingersoll  address  the  student  body 
of  the  New  Albany  Business  College.  We  had  a  number  of  our  friends 
present,  and  after  his  interesting  address  a  number  of  questions  were 
asked  Mr.  Ingersoll,  so  the  discussion  was  interesting.  I  take  this 
opportunity  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  for  this  interesting  and  educational  address. 

J.  O.  HARRIS,  Manager, 

New  Albany  Business  College,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 
in  our  college  last  week.     We  were  pleased  to  have  him  present  his 
subject  of  the  Single  Tax.     Any  books  or  tracts  you  distribute  to  col- 
lege libraries  will  be  placed  on  our  shelves.    C.  M.  DANNELLY,  Pres., 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winchester,  Ky. 
We  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  visit  recently   from  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll.     Mr.  Ingersoll  spoke  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky   and  I  am  expressing  particular  appreciation  of  his  addresses 
before  our  classes  in  public  finance  in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

JAMES  W.  MARTIN,  Director, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

We  had  an  attendance  of  more  than  450  of  the  leading  Lexington 
business  and  professional  men  and  women  at  our  banquet,  and  they 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Mr.  Ingersoll's  subject 

ED  WILDER,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trade,  Lexington,  Ky. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  address  delivered  here  on  Feb.  13  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll.  He  was  given  a  large  audience  and  a  very  close  hearing.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  98  per  cent  of  his  audience  had  heard 
the  Single  Tax  question  discussed.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  most  delightful 
gentleman  in  private  conversation  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  Him 
visit  us.  J.  L.  HARMAN,  President, 

Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  appeared  before  our  faculty  and  student 
body  on  Jan.  14,  as  a  representative  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club.  Although  the  Single  Tax  idea  was  new  to  a  great  portion  of 
our  student  body,  since  our  school  is  only  a  junior  college,  considerable 
interest  was  manifested.  Any  rational  discussion  of  the  tax  question 
is  especially  pertinent  at  this  time,  due  to  the  worldwide  economic 
unrest,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll's  address  was  instrumental  in  giving  many 
a  new  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  present  state  and 
a  proposed  cure.  G.  D.  WILSON,  Dean, 

West  Kentucky  Industrial  College,  Paducah,  Ky. 
I  wish  to  report  to  your  organization  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  visited  our 
school  on  Jan.  15  and  spoke  before  our  high  school  student  body  of 
500  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  before  some  smaller  groups  of 
upper  classmen  and  was  well  received  on  both  occasions.  Many  of 
our  teachers  and  practically  all  of  our  pupils  found  his  subject  some- 
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what  new,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps  all  the  more  stimulating.  A* 
the  close  of  his  lecture  in  the  morning  many  of  those  in  his  audience 
had  questions  to  ask.  These  Mr.  Ingersoll  answered  in  a  most  courte- 
ous and  satisfactory  way.  We  appreciate  your  sending  him  to  us. 

WALTER  C.  JETTON,  Principal, 
Augusta  Tilghman  High  School,  Paducah,  Ky. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  our  pleasure  at  having  your  Mr.  Ingersoll 
with  us  recently  to  address  our  student  body  at  the  chapel  hour.     He 
also  lectured  before  our  political  science  class  during  the  day.     We 
appreciated  his  visit  and  feel  that  it  was  very  much  worth  while. 
A.  W.  PRINCE,  Dean  and  Acting  Pres., 

Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  visit  was  enjoyed,  and  though  the  time,  forty  min- 
utes, was  rather  limited,  a  number  of  very  interesting  questions  and 
discussions  were  developed.  H.  W.  FALL,  President, 

Fall's   Business   College,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  with  our 
Senior  High  School  Parent-Teachers  Assn.  on  the  night  of  Jan.25,  and 
again  before  our  students  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  26th.  Also  during 
the  day  on  Tuesday  with  our  civics,  sociology  and  economic  classes. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Ingersoll  went  with  our  county  superintendent 
to  one  of  the  consolidated  schools  and  lectured  to  them.  We  appre- 
ciated the  facts  and  the  discussion  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  gave  to  us  in 
regard  to  the  Single  Tax  program.  His  audience  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  plan  and  asked  him  a  great  number  of  questions  in  re- 
gard to  it.  V.  E.  SAMMONS,  Principal, 

Senior  High  School,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  personality  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  his  logic  and 
handling  of  his  facts  and  argument  were  most  convincing,  and  his 
whole  discussion  was  very  acceptable  to  our  people.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  his  address  and  assure  you  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
address  us  again.  O.  L.  CURL,  Minister, 

University  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  visited 
Memphis  on  Jan.  21,  22  and  23  and  filled  engagements.  In  these  lec- 
tures Mr.  Ingersoll  spoke  before  college  professors,  students  and  busi- 
ness men,  as  well  as  to  a  group  of  our  most  prominent  club  women  and 
teachers.  His  subject,  of  course,  was  the  Single  Tax.  Reports  re- 
ceived by  our  office,  which  made  the  arrangements  for  these  engage- 
ments, indicate  an  excellent  understanding  upon  the  part  of  his  audi- 
ences of  the  practical  application  for  the  writings  of  Henry  George 
and  those  who  have  come  after  him.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  addresses  were 
well  balanced  and  informative  to  all  classes  before  whom  he  appeared. 
I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  hearing  him  at  the  chapel  of  the  South- 
western University  and  in  his  appearance  before  the  City  Club  lun- 
cheon, and  I  was  impressed  with  the  attentiveness  of  his  audiences 
as  well  as  with  the  pleasing  and  understandable  way  in  which  Mr.  In- 
gersoll presented  the  various  applications  of  his  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  Mr.  Ingersoll's  visit  to  this  city  will  help  materially  in  the  fur- 
therance of  interest  in  the  Single  Tax. 

P.  M.  BIRMINGHAM,  Associate  Director, 
Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
On  Friday,  March  4,  Mr.  Oscar  Geiger  talked  for  the  Women's  Civic 
Club  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  from  3 p.  m.  to  4:45,  including  the  question  period. 
Mr.  Geiger  reports  this  a  particularly   intelligent   audience  of  civic- 
minded  women,  forty  in  number. 

Sunday,  March  6 — Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  the  Mason  Junior  College 
and  School. for  Girls;  Mr.  Geiger  debated  the  subject  of  "The  People 
of  the  World  and  Taxation"  with  Mr.  Hughes  Findlay  Sutherland, 
of  Scotland;  fifty  in  attendance.  Debate  was  arranged  by  Miss  C.  E. 
Mason,  president  of  the  school  and  a  Single  Taxer.  Meeting  was  a 
success;  Mr.  Sutherland  may  become  a  convert. 

&On  Sunday,  March  6,  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild,  secretary  of  the  M.  S. 
T.  Club,  left  for  an  eight-day  lecture  tour  of  the  schools  of  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fairchild  is  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spencer  Heath,  of  Elk- 


ridge,  Md.,  who  is  an  ardent  Single  Taxer  and  a  director  of  this  club. 
Mr.  Fairchild  is  also  booked  for  lectures  as  follows: 

March  23 — Boston,  Mass.;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

March  25 — Boston,  Mass.;  Boston  University. 

We  are  planning  a  "Get  Together  Dinner."  Notices  will  be  sent 
to  all  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  vicinity  members.  Reports  of  the 
club's  activities  since  the  demise  of  Mr.  Brown  will  be  given  and  plans 
for  future  activities  will  be  discussed  at  the  dinner. 

MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB 
(Beatrice  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary). 

A  Hopeful  View  of  the 

Industrial  Depression 

TF  Almighty  God  has  a  sense  of  humor  He  must  look 
•*•  down  with  amusement  as  well  as  commiseration  upon 
those  of  His  creatures  who  are  praying  for  deliverance  from 
the  present  industrial  depression.  For  was  there  ever  a 
time  when  nature  was  more  bountiful,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  when  human  labor  by  the  help  of  machinery 
and  transportation  facilities  was  more  efficient  than  now? 
This  being  so,  and  by  use  of  the  power  to  reason  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  man  should  be  quite  able  to  secure  for  him- 
self that  continuous  prosperity  which  is  his  birthright. 
The  conflicting  attempts  to  explain  the  paradox  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  the  midst  of  plenty  are  evidence 
enough  that  political  economy  is  a  sadly  neglected  science. 
The  Governor  of  a  proud  State  solemnly  tells  us  that  the 
depression  is  due  to  human  selfishness ;  clergymen  describe 
the  trouble  to  human  sinfulness;  others  assert  that  the 
whole  difficulty  is  purely  psychological  and  without  anyj 
real  cause. 

Long  established  habits  of  thought  support  the  assump- 
tion that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.     This,  modernized, 
means  that  the  government  can  do  no  wrong,  that  what- 
ever is  is  right.     We  have  constant  evidence  of  this.     If 
an  amendment,  however  monstrous,  is  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution, presto!  it  immediately  becomes  sanctified  and 
holy.    The  application   of  ethical   principles   to   the  be-i 
havior  of  men  in  their  relation  one  to  another  is  accepted 
without  question,  but  the  government  violates  the  com-' 
mands  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"   "Thou  shalt  not  steal, "I 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  with  impunity.     So  ill 
follows  that  political  economy  based  upon  natural  law  and 
principle  has  been  made,  all  too  frequently,  to  give  way 
to  economics  and  sociology  in  which  principle  is  surren- 
dered to  considerations  of  expediency. 

This  substitution  of  expediency  for  principle  in  colleges 
reminds  one  of  the  fellow  who  applied  to  a  school  board 
for  a  position,  and  who,  when  asked  if  he  taught  that  th< 
earth  is  flat  or  round,  obligingly  replied,  "I  teach  botl: 
ways."     Similarly,   Herbert  Spencer  in   "Social  Statics' 
refers  to   this  attitude  of  mind   in  the  following  words 
"Were  you  to  inquire  of  them  whether  the  earth  turns  orl 
its  axis  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  you  mighi 
expect  the  reply,  'A  little  of  both,'  or  'Not  exactly  either. I 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  assent  to  the  axiom  thai 
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the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part  without  making  some 
qualification.  They  have  a  passion  for  compromises.  To 
meet  their  taste,  Truth  must  always  be  spiced  with  a  little 
Error.  They  cannot  conceive  of  a  pure,  entire  and  un- 
limited law." 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  our  leading  statesmen  and  economists  would  answer 
the  following  questions :  Are  there  such  things  as  unalien- 
able  rights?  To  whom  does  the  rental  value  of  land  right- 
fully belong?  Should  taxes  fall  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
to  pay?  Should  one  class  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class?  Should  church  property  be  taxed?  Can 
a  tax  upon  land  be  shifted  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant? 

The  importance  of  taxation  as  the  vital  influence  which 
more  than  any  other  makes  for  the  prosperity  or  the  poverty 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  overstated.  This  is  set  forth  with 
remarkable  clarity  by  Richard  T.  Ely  in  the  following  words: 
"Taxation  may  create  monopolies,  or  it  may  prevent  them; 
it  may  diffuse  wealth,  or  it  may  concentrate  it;  it  may  pro- 
mote liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  or  it  may  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  tyranny  and  despotism;  it  may  be  used 
to  bring  about  reforms,  or  it  may  be  so  laid  as  to  aggra- 
vate existing  grievances  and  foster  hatred  and  dissension 
among  classes ;  taxation  may  be  so  controlled  by  the  skillful 
hand  as  to  give  free  scope  to  every  opportunity  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  or  for  the  advancement  of  all  true  in- 
terest of  States  and  cities,  or  it  may  be  so  shaped  by  igno- 
ramuses as  to  place  a  dead  weight  on  a  community  in  the 
Efor  industrial  supremacy." 
though  the  United  States  of  America,  founded  upon 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
to  the  world  the  greatest  inspiration  toward  self- 
government  by  free  men,  other  countries  have  in  recent 
times  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  same  end.  Thus 
we  have  the  Australian  ballot  from  Australia,  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  from  Switzerland,  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation from  Ireland,  and  a  fine  example  of  political 
action  in  meeting  an  emergency  from  Denmark. 

Two  illustrations  showing  by  comparison  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way,  conformity  to  natural  law  on  the  one 
hand  and  repudiation  of  natural  law  on  the  other,  meeting 
the  same  economic  emergency,  have  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Denmark  and  the  United  States.  When  during  the 
70s  the  movement  of  American  grain  to  Europe  assumed 
large  proportions,  the  farmers  of  Denmark  were  tempted 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  less  enlightened  farmers  of 
other  European  countries  by  demanding  a  protective 
tariff  which  would  enable  them  to  market  their  wheat  and 
corn  at  a  profit.  But  these  sturdy  farmers,  possibly  the 
most  democratic  of  all  people,  said,  "No!  we  will  not  op- 
pose the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  asking  our 
government  to  penalize  the  consumers  of  Denmark  for 
our  selfish  benefit;  instead,  we  will  change  our  plan  of  agri- 
culture by  raising  livestock  and  poultry  and  by  dairying," 
which  they  did  with  decided  benefit  to  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  this  has  been  an  experience  of  recent  years 


in  the  United  States  when,  the  market  price  of  American 
farm  products  having  begun  to  decline,  Congress  raised  the 
tariff  on  wheat  to  42  cents  a  bushel,  a  prohibitive  rate.  Not 
content  with  this,  Congress  then  appropriated  $500,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  stabilizing  or  artificially  increas- 
ing the  selling  price  of  this  and  other  farm  products,  there- 
by incidentally  increasing  the  cost  of  bread  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  This  proved  to 
be  a  monstrous  failure,  but  it  illustrated  the  ease  with 
which  special  privilege  or  subsidies  may  be  secured  from 
the  government  at  Washington. 

Fidelity  to  the  principles  of  political  economy  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  natural  law  must  prevail.  The  law 
of  gravitation  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  universally  respected. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  equally  inexorable. 
Other  natural  laws  are  less  obvious,  more  occult.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  many  important  natural  laws  re- 
main as  yet  undiscovered.  It  was  in  1879  that  Henry 
George,  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  gave  to  the  world  his 
discovery  of  a  most  important  natural  law,  the  law  of  taxa- 
tion. Conformity  to  this  law,  even  in  a  limited  way,  has 
invariably  proved  its  correctness  and  consequently  its 
great  importance. 

There  have  been  several  contributing  causes  to  the 
present  industrial  depression,  any  one  of  which  of  itself 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  tp  have  precipitated  the 
crisis,  but  all  of  which  together  combined  to  produce  a 
condition  of  unprecedented  severity.  (1)  The  first  of 
these  is  the  World  War.  No  nation  can  violate  the  law 
of  God  by  going  into  war  with  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
human  lives  and  the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars  in  property 
as  was  done  by  the  United  States  in  the  Great  War  with- 
out paying  a  terrible  penalty  for  it.  (2)  Prohibition  was 
put  upon  the  American  people  as  a  war-time  measure  when 
millions  of  the  voting  population  were  abroad  in  service, 
and  this  radical  change  in  the  existing  order  not  only  has 
deprived  the  nation  of  an  enormous  revenue  previously 
enjoyed  but  has  caused  in  place  thereof  tremendous  ex- 
pense for  the  attempt  to  enforce  an  unenforceable  law.  (3) 
Imposition  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law  has  caused 
incalculable  financial  distress  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
measure,  providing  around  the  United  States  a  tariff  wall 
higher  than  ever  before,  immediately  caused  serious  in- 
terference with  that  foreign  commerce  which  of  itself  con- 
stitutes an  important  force  for  national  prosperity.  This 
measure  was  signed  by  President  Hoover  in  spite  of  the  earn- 
est protest  of  more  than  one  thousand  prominent  economists 
and  a  majority  of  American  newspapers.  Its  bad  effects 
were  anticipated  by  every  thoughtful  citizen.  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  adoption  intense  antagonisms  were  aroused 
in  every  other  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Re- 
taliatory tariffs  were  put  into  effect  which  shut  out  Ameri- 
can products  or  greatly  crippled  our  export  trade.  This 
action  of  the  United  States  constituted  a  notice  to  other 
nations  that  we  would  sell  to  them  but  that  we  would  not 
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buy  from  them.  Under  such  circumstances  American  ex- 
ports had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  in  the  United  States  of  more  than  five 
billions  of  gold  dollars,  nearly  half  the  world  supply.  This 
of  itself  has  precipitated  a  most  unfortunate  economic 
condition  which  has  added  to  the  general  distress. 

Other  influences  of  a  minor  nature  might  be  mentioned, 
but  the  three  great  causes  above  stated  led  to  the  crash 
in  the  stock  market  which  brought  ruin  to  millions  of  our 
people  and  caused  hundreds  of  bank  failures. 

The  fundamental  cause  for  the  business  depression,  how- 
ever, is  the  evil  of  land  speculation.  This  is  the  lion  that 
stands  in  the  highway  and  robs  the  citizen  of  what  has  not 
already  been  taken  from  him  by  others.  It  is  the  force 
which  is  responsible  for  the  recurrence  of  hard  times  and 
the  persistence  of  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Land  specu- 
lation is  a  system  of  robbery  by  which  the  annual  rental 
value  of  land,  a  natural  accompaniment  of  every  com- 
munity, is  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the  speculator  in- 
stead of  into  the  public  treasury  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
From  every  standpoint  land  speculation,  with  its  imme- 
mediate  result,  land  monopoly,  is  to  be  condemned  as  the 
cause  of  hard  times.  This  contention  is  based  not  merely 
upon  sound  theory  but  upon  actual  experience.  The 
golden  key  to  prosperity  is  in  our  hand  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  use  it.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  abolish 
one  by  one  the  multitude  of  taxes  which  now  fall  upon 
both  capital  and  industry  and  concentrate  the  burden 
instead  upon  a  source  of  revenue  which  by  natural  law  is 
provided  for  this  purpose:  namely,  the  rental  value  of 
land.  This  is  a  tax  upon  no  individual.  It  is  simply 
taking  for  the  community  that  value  which  the  community 
has  created. 

A  valuable  text  book  on  this  subject  is  "Natural  Tax- 
ation," by  Thomas  G.  Shearman.  Says  Mr.  Shearman 
in  introducing  this  book:  "Is  it  true  that  Nature  has 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject?  Is  it  true  that  there  is 
and  can  be  no  science  of  taxation?  If  it  is,  then  Nature 
can  have  nothing  to  say  about  government,  and  all  talk 
of  the  science  of  government  is  folly.  For  government 
implies  taxation,  as  truly  as  the  existence  of  animated 
nature  implies  food.  .  .  .  Just  as  certainly  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  body  implies  a  science  of  food,  the  existence 
of  human  society  implies  a  science  of  taxation.  For  so- 
ciety and  civilization,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  all 
computation,  cannot  exist  without  government,  and  gov- 
ernment cannot  exist  without  taxation.  If  there  is  any 
real  social  science,  that  science  must  include  all  things 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  society.  If  it  is 
true  that  taxation  is  necessary,  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
productive  of  good,  even  under  its  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions, and  that  it  does  return  an  equivalent  to  society, 
does  it  not  follow  that  a  thing  so  necessary  and  so  naturally 
beneficial  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  natural  laws 
and  organized  upon  a  basis  of  principle?" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:    The  present 


industrial  depression  is  directly  traceable  to  land  specu- 
lation, and  this  in  turn  to  the  breaking  of  natural  law. 
Just  as  soon  as  society  abolishes  all  man-made  laws  which 
interfere  with  natural  law,  and  then  conforms  all  laws  to 
those  ethical  principles  which  regulate  the  behavior  of  the 
individual,  'then  hard  times  will  be  forever  abolished  and 
a  golden  age  of  prosperity  such  as  man  has  not  dared  to 
dream  of  will  be  ushered  in.  It  is  realization  of  this  truth 
which  has  given  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  a  new  faith  in  God.  Why  is  it  that  our 
statesmen  have  not  long  ago  realized  this  truth,  shaping 
legislation  accordingly? 

Said  Plato,  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago: 
"Whereas  in  simple  matters — like  shoemaking — we  think 
only  a  specially  trained  person  will  serve  our  purpose, 
in  politics  we  presume  that  everyone  who  knows  how  to 
get  votes  knows  how  to  administer  a  city  or  a  State." 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

Col.  Anderson  Speaks  Plainly 

COL.   HENRY  W.    ANDERSON,   a  member  of   th« 
National     Commission    on     Law     Observance     and 
Enforcement  (the  Wickersham  Commission),  in  a  separate 
statement  submitted  with  the  commission's  report  on  th( 
causes  of  crime,  said  (New  York  Times) : 

"Offsetting   the    many   admirable   qualities   and    achievements   o 
American  civilization  are  certain  general  facts  of  which  the  student 
of  present  social  conditions  must  take  cognizance. 

"The  American  people  acquired  in  its  virgin  state  what  is  in  man 
respects  the  most  favored  and  fruitful  area  of  the  world's  surface 
They  have  existed  as  an  independent  people  for  only  the  short  perio 
of  150  years.  Within  this  time  they  have  destroyed  the  original  occi 
pants  of  the  soil  or  driven  them  from  their  lands  with  little  regard  fc 
their  rights. 

"They  have  converted  substantially  all  of  this  great  area,  with  il 
immense  natural  resources,  from  public  into  private  ownership.  The 
have  exploited  these  resources  for  private  gain  to  an  extent  which,  i» 
some  instances  at  least,  already  threatens  exhaustion.  They 
created  the  widest  spread  between  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  pove 
existing  in  the  whole  world. 

"They  have  developed  degrading  slums  in  the  cities,  and  igno 
underprivileged  areas  in  the  rural  districts,  which  stand  as  menaces  fc 
social  health  and  dangers  to  social  order.    They  have  conquered  mat  [ 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  made  them  servants  of  man,  but  have 
organized  and  developed  their  industrial  system  that  it  tends  to  ma 
of  man  himself  a  cog  in  a  relentless  machine,  without  the  inspiratii 
of  personal  achievement  or  the  contentment  which  springs  from  soci! 
and  economic  security. 

"They  have  created  the  largest  body  of  laws  and  the  most  compll 
system  of  government  now  in  existence  as  restraints  and  controls  up  j 
individual  and  social  conduct,  but  every  stage  in  their  developn 
has  been  characterized  by  a  large  and  ever-increasing  degree  of  laj 
lessness  and  crime.  They  have  engaged  in  at  least  one  war  in  ev 
generation. 

"No  candid  investigation  can  ignore  these  facts,  or  the  conclusk 
which  they  naturally  suggest." 
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ON'T  laugh  at  Gandhi.     If  times  don't  pick  up 
may  all  have  to  dress  like  him. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Sk. 
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Einstein  on  Henry  George 

IN  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  Professor  Albert  Einstein  gives  his  opinion  of  Henry 
George.    His  letter,  translated  from  the  German,  is  printed 
here,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Evans: 

CAPUTH  B.  POTSDAM,  Aug.  10,  1931. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Evans: 

I  read  the  largest  part  of  the  book  by  Henry  George  with  extraordi- 
nary interest,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  main  points  the  book  takes  a 
stand  which  cannot  be  fought,  especially  as  far  as  the  cause  of  poverty 
is  concerned.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  views  propagated  in  this  book 
coincide  completely  with  the  results  of  Franz  Oppenheimer,  a  con- 
temporary, who  evidently  found  them  independently.  I  do  not  agree 
i  with  the  theory  of  interest. 

The  suggested  remedy  of  public  ownership  of  the  soil  seems  to  be 
'  more  a  problem  than  a  solution.    Is  it  intended,  for  instance,  that  the 
^oil  is  to  be  the  property  of  the  community  and  the  house  on  the  soil 
private  property?    Anyhow,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
:hat  the  character  of  the  evil  was  shown  clearly.  Already  for  this  reason 
I  .t  would  be  important  if  the  book  would  find  due  consideration. 
With  esteem,  A.  EINSTEIN. 

To  this  Mr.  Samuel  Danziger,  of  Baltimore,  has  re- 
ilied  as  follows  in  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  American  Eco- 
lomic  League : 

Professor  Einstein's  statement  that  he  has  read  "the  largest  part" 

>f  "Progress  and  Poverty"  implies  that  there  was  still  a  part  he  had 

lot  read  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.    This  must  have  included 

he  division  entitled  "Application  of  the  Remedy,"  as  otherwise  he 

]  vould  hardly  have  asked  the  question  in  his  last  paragraph.    If  he  has 

e  read  it  he  has  found  his  answer.    This,  in  brief,  is  that,  without 

listurbance  of  existing  titles,  the  rental  value  of  land,  aside  from  the 

ic  of  improvements,  must  be  taken  through  taxation  for  public 

Concerning  the  owners  George  states:  "  We  may  safely  leave  them 

he  shell  if  we  take  the  kernel. "    Ownership  of  houses  and  other  im- 

\ements  would  be  more  secure  than  at  present,  since  all  taxes  would 

removed. 

Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger,  ojf  the  University  of  North 
.  )akota,  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Einstein, 
.  v'hich  we  have  permission  to  print : 

T  ly  Dear  Dr.  Einstein: 

I    I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  seeing  a  letter  of  yours  (to  a  Mrs. 

:.  W.  Evans)  in  which  you  express  your  appreciation  of  Henry  George's 

>ijress  and  Poverty."    Your  sincere  interest  in  social  problems  is, 

uirse,  well  known,  and  it  is  indeed  a  welcome  sign  when  physical 

:ientists  concern  themselves  with  such  problems,  for  they  must  realize 

>t  unless  the  world's  economic  and  political  difficulties  are  solved, 

ical  science   may  find    itself  without  a  social  world   in    which  to 

ate. 

You  state  your  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  land  problem 
mil  realize  the  similarity  between  George's  work  and  that  of  the 
erman  "Bodenreformers"),  but  you  wonder  whether  the  "suggested 
I  ;medy  of  public  ownership  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  more  a  problem 
lan  a  solution,"  and  you  ask,  "Is  it  intended,  for  instance,  that  the 
sil  is  to  be  the  property  of  the  community  and  the  house  on  the  soil 
rivate  property?" 

May  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "single 
ix"  does  not  imply  "public  ownership  of  the  soil."  Permit  me  to 
uote  George's  own  words  here,  for  I  think  they  express  clearly  his 
nswer  to  this  difficulty,  a  difficulty  which  is  very  often  raised  by  his 
.-aders: 
"To  treat  land  as  a  common,  where  no  one  could  claim  the  exclusive 


use  of  any  particular  piece,  would  be  practicable  only  where  men  lived 
in  movable  tents  and  made  no  permanent  improvements,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  any  advance  beyond  such  a  state.  .  .  .  Thus 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  use  and  improvement  of  land 
that  society  should  secure  to  the  user  and  improver  safe  possession. 
.  .  .  We  can  leave  land  now  being  used  in  the  secure  possession  of 
those  using  it,  and  leave  land  now  unused  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it."  (" Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  pp. 
279-281.) 

"  Everything  could  go  on  as  now,  and  yet  the  common  right  to  land 
be  fully  recognized  by  appropriating  rent  to  the  common  benefit.  There 
is  a  lot  in  the  center  of  San  Francisco  to  which  the  common  rights  of 
the  people  of  that  city  are  yet  legally  recognized.  This  lot  is  not  cut 
up  into  infinitesimal  pieces,  nor  yet  is  it  an  unused  waste.  It  is  covered 
with  fine  buildings,  the  property  of  private  individuals,  that  stand  there 
in  perfect  security.  The  only  difference  between  this  lot  and  those 
around  it  is  that  the  rent  of  the  one  goes  into  the  common  school  fund, 
the  rent  of  the  others  into  private  pockets.  What  is  to  prevent  the  land 
of  a  whole  community  being  held  by  the  people  of  the  country  in  this 
way?"  ("Progress  and  Poverty,"  pp.  397-398.) 

"I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  prop- 
erty in  land.  .  .  .  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  still  retain, 
if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land. 
Let  them  continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and  sell,  and  be- 
queath and  devise  it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell,  if  we  take 
the  kernel."  (Ibid.,  p.  400.) 

That  kernel  is  economic  rent,  land  value.  In  other  words,  economic 
rent,  land  value, and  not  land,  is  to  be  "common  property."  George 
felt  that  the  collection  of  such  value  through  taxation  would  be  a  fruit- 
ful fusion  of  "socialism"  (i.  e.,  of  a  social  product,  land  value)  and  of 
"individualism"  (i.  e.,  of  the  products  of  labor).  (I  might  add  that 
your  criticism  of  George's  theory  of  interest  is  accepted  by  many  of 
his  followers.) 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  my  doctorate  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity was  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George."  I  expect  to  have 
published  this  year  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  emphasizing  the 
relation  between  ethics  and  economics,  and  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  John  Dewey.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 

I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent  for  sending  you  such  a 
long  letter,  but  I  appreciate  very  deeply  your  interest  in  the  land  prob- 
lem and  in  the  work  of  Henry  George,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  this  interpretation  of  "common  property"  which  possibly 
you  may  have  overlooked. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER. 

To  which  we  add  this  further  extract  from  Henry  George : 

"We  propose — leaving  land  in  the  private  possession  of  individuals, 
with  full  liberty  on  their  part  to  give,  sell  or  bequeath  it— simply  to 
levy  on  it  for  public  uses  a  tax  that  shall  equal  the  annual  value  of  the 
land  itself,  irrespective  of  the  use  made  of  it  or  the  improvements  on  it. 
And  since  this  would  provide  amply  for  the  need  of  public  revenues, 
we  would  accompany  this  tax  on  land  values  with  the  repeal  of  all  taxes 
now  levied  on  the  products  and  processes  of  industry — which  taxes, 
since  they  take  from  the  earnings  of  labor,  we  hold  to  be  infringements 
of  the  right  of  property." 

HPHE  following  verses  were  written  by  the  late  R.  L. 
-*•    Outhwaite : 

The  Land  Lords  of  England  are  chasing  their  foxes; 

The  "Heroes"  of  England  are  shaking  their  boxes; 

The  Land  Lords  of  England  draw  millions  in  rents; 

The  "Heroes"  of  England  are  begging  for  cents. 

They  fought  for  "their  country,"  though  none  may  regret  it. 

The  question  remains,  Why  the  h— 1  don't  they  get  it? 
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Contributions  to  Newspapers 

By  Intelligent  Single  Taxers 


THE  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  culled  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Single  Taxers  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  We 
think  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  these  communications 
which  have  been  found  acceptable  for  publication  by  dis- 
cerning editors.  Certainly  it  can  be  claimed  for  our  friends 
that  they  know  how  to  state  our  story  and  write  with  vigor 
and  intelligence. 

JOHN  J.  EGAN  IN  N.  Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM 

In  his  prayer  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  said,  "Abate  the  edge  of 
want  and  distress  by  the  enrichment  of  our  world  with  smiling  plenty 
and  fair,  prosperous  days."  God  has  ever  granted  the  second  part 
of  that  petition  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  The  sun,  rain 
and  dew  are  ever  ready  to  fructify  the  soil  whenever  man  supplies  the 
necessary  labor  and  capital. 

"The  edge  of  want  and  distress"  and  the  brunt  of  misery  and  pov- 
erty are  caused  by  man-made  laws.  Our  great  transgressions  are  the 
laws  which  promote  the  monopoly  of  land  and  trade,  our  inequitable 
system  of  taxation  and  laws  restricting  individual  freedom.  The  first 
part  of  that  petition  should  have  been  directed  to  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  State  Legislatures. 

H.  V.  JOHANNESSON  IN  PHILADELPHIA  LEDGER 

We  have  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  have  learned  anything  between 
the  time  of  Coxey's  march  and  Cox's.  Both  stupidly  marched  to  our 
political  fakery  to  plead  for  help  from  hold-up  men.  One  wonders  how 
our  forefathers  managed  to  hunt  and  fish  and  till  the  soil  when  there 
were  no  supermen  at  Washington  to  give  them  doles  or  loans.  I  guess 
it  somehow  connects  up  with  the  punishment  a  professor  inflicted  upon 
his  audience  for  an  hour  or  more  trying  to  explain  what  Spengler  had 
written  about  decline  of  Western  civilization.  The  professor  had  gone 
to  Europe  for  a  bulky  volume  to  get  what  a  now  famous  Philadelphian 
fifty  years  before  had  written  in  one  chapter,  not  only  much  better 
than  Spengler  but  more  complete,  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Much  space  is  being  allotted  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Furnas,  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  for  his  exposition  on  how  little  time  we  need  to  spend 
at  work  to  make  a  living.  But  like  Spengler,  he  has  no  remedy  for 
the  paradoxical  fact  that  all  our  inventions  have  but  slightly  relieved 
labor  and  taken  away  none  of  the  universal  anxiety  and  dread  of  pov- 
erty. 

Apparently  our  economic  doctors  never  look  about  them.  They 
never  saw  that  if  the  "owner"  of  land  can  take  as  rent  the  difference 
between  what  the  poorest  and  the  best  land  yields,  labor  on  land  of 
high  productivity  is  no  better  off  than  he  who  labors  on  the  poorest. 
In  our  centers  of  civilization  landlords  receive  as  high  as  $5,000  a  year 
rent  per  front  foot  annually.  They  discount  productive  power.  But 
hunger  marchers  and  Spenglers  and  Furnases  are  oblivious  to  facts. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  IN  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

In  your  editorial  today  on  "The  Unjust  Burden  on  Real  Estate"  you 
say  that  the  tax  on  realty  should  be  diminished.  This  is  one  of  those 
dangerous  half  truths.  There  is  no  question  that  the  tax  on  homes  is 
too  high  and  that  the  community  suffers  because  of  this.  But  real 
estate  is  made  up  of  two  entirely  different  constituents — buildings  and 
land.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  individually  produced;  the  value 
of  the  land  is  socially  made.  And  the  effect  of  taxes  on  these  two 
things  is  diametrically  opposite.  High  taxes  on  buildings  work  evil; 
they  make  homes  scarcer,  dearer  and  harder  to  get.  They  effectively 
lessen  employment.  But  high  taxes  on  land  values,  since  they  check 
land  speculation,  make  land  (for  use)  more  abundant,  cheaper  and 


easier  to  get,  and  as  land  cannot  be  used  without  employing  labor 
they  materially  aid  in  diminishing  unemployment. 

Taxes  on  buildings  are  excessive — yes!  Any  tax  levied  on  homei 
is  excessive,  since  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise.  But,  up  to  th( 
point  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  economic  rent  of  land  by  taxation,  thi 
tax  on  land  cannot  be  too  high— the  higher  the  better  so  far  as  the  gen 
eral  welfare  is  concerned. 

RAY  ROBSON  IN  MICHIGAN  STATE  JOURNAL 

Consider  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Our  national  income  about  thre 
years  ago  was  around  90  billion  dollars  annually.  This  is  divided  b; 
natural  economic  law,  as  economists  agree,  among  three  factors — wage 
for  labor,  interest  for  capital,  rent  for  land.  We  also  know  that  labo 
received  about  half  of  the  total.  But  we  also  know,  or  can  easil; 
learn,  that  the  volume  of  production  was  increasing  more  rapidly  thai 
the  volume  of  wages;  that  each  year  labor  received  about  1  per  cen 
less  of  the  total  value  of  the  product  than  of  the  previous  year.  N 
wonder  that  purchasing  power  shrunk,  that  goods  began  to  accumu 
late,  that  production  had  to  be  restricted,  and  that  finally  so  genera 
was  the  restriction  that  only  two-thirds  of  our  potential  labor  suppl 
is  now  employed. 

Now  how  can  we  find  what  caused  this  decline  in  labor's  shai 
of  the  total  value  of  the  product?  We  must  consider  the  otht 
factors  of  industry.  Has  capital  taken  too  much?  Some  think  sc 
and  that  if  employers  would  only  pay  higher  wages  everything  woul 
be  all  right.  But  wait  a  minute.  While  some  employers,  by  unusi 
ally  able  management  or  unusually  favorable  opportunity,  have  mai 
large  fortunes,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  majority  ofemployei 
were  only  just  paying  expenses  and  that  any  general  increase  of  wag< 
would  have  sent  thousands  into  bankruptcy. 

Then  where  else  can  we  look  for  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble?  Lt 
us  consider  the  third  factor  in  industry— rent.  We  know,  or  shou 
know,  that  land  values  have  been  increasing  far  more  rapidly  ihi 
either  population  or  wages  or  commodity  wealth;  that  while  in  tl 
past  generation  wages  and  commodity  wealth  have  nominally  mo 
than  doubled,  this  is  mostly  due  to  the  greater  volume  of  money  and  tl| 
resulting  general  rise  in  prices.  During  this  period  the  rental  vali| 
of  land  has  increased  300  or  400  per  cent,  amounting  now  to  14  or 
billions  annually,  and  therefore  steadily  reducing  the  share  receive 
by  capital  and  labor. 

Remember  also  that  taxes  have  been  rapidly  increasing,  amounti| 
now  to  about  10  billions  annually.  This  makes  a  total  of  25  bill* 
which  must  be  paid  before  labor  and  capital  can  share  the  remaind 

What  can  be  done  to  reduce  this  burden?  Just  this.  Instead 
taking  the  10  billion  taxes  and  the  15  billion  rent  from  the  gross  incoi 
of  90  billions,  we  can  take  the  taxes  entirely  from  the  rent,  and  th 
leave  10  billions  more  to  be  spent  annually  by  those  who  actually  p- 
duce  all  wealth.  Instead  of  a  steady  decrease  we  may  then  be  cert; 
of  a  continual  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses,  maki 
depressions  impossible  and  insuring  permanent  prosperity. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  IN  GLOUCESTER  (MASS.)  DAILY  TIMES 
It  is  said  that  1930  went  down  in  history  as  the  year  when  everyth 
did,  and  we  can  accept  1931  as  the  year  when  everything  stayed  do^ 
except  our  debts. 

As  to  1932,  I  may  as  well  predict  now  that  things  will  continue 
stay  down,  and  that  depression  and  unemployment  will  still   be  w 
us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  the  Republican  administratil 
our  substantial  business  men,  our  bankers,  or  any  other  such  influl 
tial  group  is  bringing  forward  any  program  that  will  effectively  rerr 
the  situation.    For  example,   Mr.   Hoover  expresses  much  cor 
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id  would  do  something  about  it.  Last  October,  at  the  close  of  the 
enry  George  Foundation  Conference  at  Baltimore,  a  delegation  of 
ingle  Taxers  visited  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  White  House  and  presented 
>  him  directly  a  statement  of  facts. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  in  this  country  there  is  between  160  and  200 
:llion  dollars  of  land  value  and  that  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  160  billion 
ould  produce  1,600  million  revenue;  that  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  would 
reduce  8  billion,  and  that  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  200  billion  would  prp- 
ace  10  billion  dollars  of  revenue. 

The  total  taxes  paid  in  the  United  States  (local,  State  and  national) 
-e  about  8,400  million  dollars.  Hence  the  above  figures  show  that 
I  le  taxation  of  land  values  only  at  about  5  per  cent  would  suffice  to 
ieet  all  governmental  expenses.  Now  if  Mr.  Hoover  were  really  con- 
•rned  about  how  to  meet  the  treasury  deficit  and  at  the  same  time 
lable  business  to  function,  it  would  seem  that  the  statement  presented 
ould  interest  him. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  however,  he  has  made  no  allu- 
an  whatever  to  land  value  as  a  possible  or  proper  source  of  revenue, 
4t  instead  urges  taxes  upon  theatre  admissions,  telegrams,  automo- 
le  sales,  an  increase  of  postal  rates,  etc.,  and  is  very  tenderly  hesi- 
i  nt  about  placing  the  burden  where  it  properly  belongs.  Why? 
'.r.  Hoover  would  relieve  industry  by  increasing  the  burden  upon  it, 
id  as  a  corollary  would  intensify  unemployment  rather  than  lessen  it. 


M.  VAN  VEEN  IN  NEW  YORK  SUN 

Your  "Margaret  G."  contributor  ascribes  all  our  ills  to  capitalism. 
•*  IB  is  in  error.  The  sole  cause  is  land  monopoly,  and  that  can  be 
*  oken  by  taking  the  rent  of  land  for  all  public  services  and  abolish- 
'ji  g  every  tax  that  now  oppresses  both  labor  and  capital. 
s  We  are  giving  to  land  owners  each  year  $700,000,000  in  our  city 
n  r  permission  to  use  what  God  or  nature  provided  to  get  your  living 
•t  im,  and  from  which  all  wealth  comes  by  the  application  of  labor, 
if  d  the  land  owners  don't  provide  a  shoestring  or  anything  of  a  labor 

lue  for  that  vast  contribution. 

i<  The  great  wealth  of  the  Astors,  Wendels,  Rockefellers,  Goelets,  Rhine- 
i  iders  would  melt  over  night  were  society  or  the  community  to  take 
•se  land  rent  which  the  population  and  the  activities  of  the  people 
n  oduce,  and  run  their  Government  with  the  same. 
P  We  would  have  no  need  of  robbing  the  individual  of  any  part  of  his 
:i;operty,  which  we  now  do  by  taxing  his  house,  his  income,  machinery 
!  i  d  labor  products. 

:  Margaret  G.,  read  that  immortal  book  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by 
if.inry  George,  and  socialism  and  communism  will  appear  to  you  silly, 
I  •  they  deny  the  right  of  the  individual  to  select  the  job  which  is  con- 
•tnial  to  him. 

_ 

"DAD"  IN  FLORAL  PARK  (L.  I.)  GATEWAY 

•r  Why  is  it  that  with  all  the  improvements  modern  progress  brings 
-.:t;re  is  throughout  the  civilized  world  today  suffering,  destitution, 
variety  and  all  the  concomitants  of  poverty? 

Labor-saving  machinery,  by  its  very  name,  implies  benefits  to  labor. 

aUirough  universal  education,  illiteracy  is  practically  abolished.     Re- 

lion,  which  softens  the  heart  and  changes  the  man  from  brutality  to 

•manity,  is  as  well  organized  for  effective  service  as  ever.     Finance 

able  to  inflate  or  contract  currency  when  and  wherever  necessary 

,,,:aid  commerce.     The  Creator,  through  nature,  has  offered  more  than 

^ugh  for  all.     Wealth  has  been  greatly  increased.     The  average  of 

:nfort  has  been  raised,  but  all  of  this  progress  has  failed  to  prevent 

(:verty.     This  is  the  question  that  is   being  asked  by  all  classes  of 


it  greatest  of  living  Americans,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  an 
,,/lress  at  the   177th  commencement  of  Columbia  University,  said, 

Jong  other  things:  "Somewhere  and  somehow  there  is  a  gap,  a 
fit  of  balance,  in  our  social,  our  economic  and  our  political  system 
iich  we  have  not  found  ways  and  means  to  fill  and  supply." 


An  absence  of  spurious  and  a  possession  of  true  optimism  gave  Dr. 
Butler  the  ability  to  feel  that  there  was  an  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion. So  in  his  address  he  referred  to  a  book  written  over  fifty  years 
ago  by  another  great  American,  Henry  George,  concerning  which  he 
said:  "The  years  that  have  passed  have  set  his  economic  analysis 
and  economic  teaching  in  due  perspective,  and  enable  us  now  to  con- 
sider them  with  a  just  sense  of  their  permanent  importance  and  with 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  their  underlying  principles." 

The  name  of  that  book  is  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER  IN  MIAMI  (FLA.)  DAILY  NEWS 
Our  railroads,  now  on  the  very  edge  of  bankruptcy,  pay  one-fourth 
of  their  gross  income  to  tax  collectors.  The  New  York  Central  has 
paid  more  taxes  than  dividends,  and  it  must  be  so  with  the  Seaboard 
and  Florida  East  Coast.  We  keep  killing  the  goose  (business)  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  And  the  land  owner  eventually  suffers  fore- 
closure because  business  has  been  killed.  Reverse  the  tax  method. 
Put  all  taxes  on  land  values — that  is,  on  the  value,  not  the  area,  of 
land — and  prosperity  will  at  once  return  and  jobs  aplenty  can  be  had 
without  buying  them. 

"The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever!"  "The  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  the  foxes  have  holes,  but  the  son  of  man"  (mankind)  is  sleeping 
in  the  park  or  under  a  track;  he  "has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  Of  all 
God's  creatures,  the  wisest,  man,  knows  less  about  his  natural  rights 
than  does  the  lowest  of  the  animals,  who  buy  no  jobs  and  pay  no  other 
animal  for  a  place  to  rest  or  to  work. 
It  is  to  wonder!  And  to  weep! 

WINIFRED  B.  COSSETTE  IN  BOSTON  HERALD 

As  the  returns  come  in  from  various  writers  we  are  reminded  of  the 
saying:  There  went  out  a  sower  to  sow  .  .  .  and  some  seed  fell 
on  good  ground.  In  his  recent  book  dealing  with  the  period  in  our 
history,  1865-95,  Lewis  Mumford  shows  how  the  vitality  of  the  new 
political  economy  has  impressed  him,  and  discusses  the  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  land  question. 

He  says:  "Rediscovering  the  physiocrat's  notion  that  all  wealth 
conies  ultimately  from  the  land — and  whoever  denies  this  denies  the 
solar  and  chemical  and  organic  basis  of  life — Henry  George  was  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  free  lands  of  California,  where  he  had 
settled,  and  the  misery  that  attended  the  individual  pre-emption  of  the 
land  in  the  East.  ...  In  our  land  and  land  policy,  national  and 
State,  he  said:  'We  are  giving  our  lands  away  in  immense  bodies, 
permitting,  even  encouraging,  a  comparatively  few  individuals  to  mo- 
nopolize the  land  to  which  the  coming  millions  of  our  people  must  look 
for  their  support.  In  a  few  years  more  the  homestead  law  and  the 
pre-emption  law  will  serve  but  the  pupose  of  reminding  the  poor  man 
of  the  good  time  past.  We  shall  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  statesmen  of  Europe.'" 

George's  awareness  of  the  political  importance  of  the  land,  and  his 
clear  perception  in  1870  of  dangers  that  were  fully  demonstrated  by 
1890,  and  the  stir  he  made  in  the  torpid  political  and  economic  thought 
of  his  day  by  introducing  into  it  a  vital  idea — all  this  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. Henry  George  challenged  the  complacencies  of  bourgeois 
economics  in  terms  that  the  bourgeois  economist  could  partly  under- 
stand. Less  than  fifteen  years  after  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
(1879)  was  published,  Prof.  Frederick  Turner  pointed  out  some  of  the 
social  and  economic  implications  of  the  passing  of  the  frontier.  From 
this  point  on,  any  one  who  ignored  the  role  of  the  land  either  in  Ameri- 
can history  or  in  our  current  institutional  life  was  guilty  of  convenient 
forgetfulness;  the  fact  was  established. 

DR.  JAMES  HARDY  DILLARD  IN  LOUISIANA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL 

It  would  seem  evident  that  the  State  or  county  should  not  favor 

the  holding  of  land  out  of  use,  but  they  do.     They  do  so  by  laying 

an  absurdly  low  assessment  on  such  land.     It  may  be  true  that  the 

land  is  yielding  no  present  revenue,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State 
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or  county,  and  the  owner  should  not  be  helped  in  holding  the  land  out 
of  use.  If  such  land  were  assessed  at  even  a  quarter  of  its  value  there 
would  be  more  chance  of  buying  it.  Even  at  this  rate  owners  of  un- 
used land  would  be  more  willing  to  sell.  Any  way  to  make  it  easier 
to  get  land  would  be  a  good  move  in  behalf  of  the  salvation,  and  against 
the  desertion,  of  the  open  country.  The  method  suggested  would 
not  increase  the  taxing  of  farmers  but  of  people  who  are  holding  land 
that  is  not  farmed. 

We  beat  the  air  with  vain  words  when  we  grow  eloquent  over  other 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  people  in  the  country  and  having  them 
love  the  country.  Good  schools,  good  roads  and  other  improvements 
are  all  right,  and  we  do  well  to  push  forward  in  such  ways.  But  what- 
ever we  may  do,  the  basic  means  for  rural  advancement  and  for  assur- 
ing rural  progress  is  more  division  of  the  land  and  more  homes  held  by 
people  in  their  own  right. 

GEORGIAN  IN  HAMILTON  (ONT.)  HERALD 

The  greatest  and  the  wisest  Teacher  the  world  has  known,  when  He 
wanted  to  make  His  lesson  clear  to  the  people  about  Him,  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  parable.  It  should  be  a  good  method  to  copy. 

A  certain  man  was  very  rich,  being  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  much  wealth  of  various  kinds  in  addition.  He  also  had 
a  family  of  ten  sons  and  daughters.  Two  or  three  of  the  eldest  of  these 
were  needed  as  their  father's  helpers,  and  so  remained  on  the  estate 
and  gradually  became  its  managers.  Their  brothers  and  sisters  drifted 
off  to  considerable  distances,  and  when  their  father  passed  away  leav- 
ing no  written  will  disposing  of  the  estate  no  change  was  made  in  its 
management.  At  the  same  time  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  no 
respecter  of  persons  so  far  as  his  family  was  concerned,  but  that  he 
loved  all  alike  and  would  have  wished  to  have  all  his  children  as  well 
as  their  children  share  in  the  abundant  provision  he  had  made  for  them. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  those  who  were  in  possession  had  a  great 
advantage,  and  as  a  result  were  becoming  rich.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  were  making  every  effort  to  have  themselves  recognized  as  the 
exclusive  owners.  They  even  went  through  a  form  of  buying  and 
selling  parts  of  the  estate  among  themselves  and  pointed  to  the  title 
deeds  thus  obtained  as  proofs  of  their  ownership. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time  the  absent  members 
got  together  and  began  asking  each  other  questions  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  the  matter.  This  led  on  to  a  demand  being  made  on  the 
usurpers  for  a  division  which  would  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time  this  demand  was  made  to 
apply  only  to  the  original  inheritance  and  not  at  all  to  anything  which 
was  due  to  the  labor  or  the  enterprise  of  the  favored  few.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  the  latter  to  head  off  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  family 
rights.  These  included  offers  of  "generous"  treatment  in  the  form 
of  pensions,  doles  and  exemptions,  but  eventually  a  rising  tide  of  in- 
telligent action  on  the  part  of  the  disinherited  led  to  the  triumph  of 
justice,  after  which  the  whole  family  lived  in  full  accord  and  mutual 
helpfulnes,  which  all  admitted  could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other 
way. 

This  parable  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  human  family  the  world  over. 
In  Canada  the  ten  sons  and  daughters  are  ten  millions;  the  thousand 
acres  of  land  are  many  millions.  Very  many  of  these  rely  on  paper 
titles  to  prove  their  exclusive  ownership  in  a  part  of  the  estate  pro- 
vided by  the  beneficent  All-Father  for  the  use  of  all  His  children  of 
every  generation.  No  title  to  any  kind  of  value  is  valid  unless  it  can 
be  traced  back  to  its  creation,  and  in  this  respect  the  best  of  these  titles 
to  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  are  only  scraps  of  paper  and  evidences 
of  fraud  and  robbery.  Can  a  human  society  resting  on  such  a  basis 
hope  or  deserve  to  escape  from  the  woes  that  afflict  the  so-called  civ- 
ilized world  of  today? 


JOHN  HARRINGTON  IN  OSHKOSH  (Wis.)  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 
Now,  what  our  statesmen  should  do,  and  what  statesmen  will  do 
iventually,  is  to  draw  upon  this  unearned  income,  ground  rent,  for 


the  public  needs.     The  urgent  public  need  now  is  10  or  12  million  doll, 
to  relieve  the  unemployed  and  the  distressed  in  this  State. 

If  the  State  Legislature  will  levy  a  surtax  of  one-half  of  1  per  ce 
upon  all  land  in  the  State,  based  upon  the  assessment  of  1931,  and  e 
eluding  buildings  and  improvements,  such  a  tax  to  be  paid  immediate 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  it  will  produce  the  necessary  10  or  12  million  di 
lars  which  seems  to  be  required.  If  unemployment  continues,  su 
surtax  can  be  repeated  annually  until  normal  conditions  return. 

Such  a  tax  would  not  fall  upon  capital,  labor,  industry  or  enterprL 
No  capital  or  owners  of  capital  would  remove  from  the  State, 
would  tend  to  encourage  business  revival  by  taking  the  "scare"  o 
of  enterprise.  The  tax  would  be  raised  without  additional  expen; 
It  would  tend  to  halt  our  present  drift  toward  European  landlordist 
It  would  tend  to  cheapen  land  for  the  unemployed  who  may  have 
taste)  for  farming.  It  would  tend  to  increase  wages.  It  would  i 
lieve  employers  of  the  charge  that  they  should  support  their  unemploy 
labor.  It  would  aid  farmers  who  make  their  living  by  farming,  eith 
on  their  own  or  some  other  farm.  In  short,  it  would  be  a  general  bles 
ing. 

A  Novel  Tax  Plan 

r*HE  frantic  and  fantastic  efforts  of  government 
•*•  find  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  its  determinate 
to  further  saddle  industry  with  additional  tax  burdens  ( 
both  producers  and  consumers,  make  a  re-examinati< 
of  the  tax  plan  sponsored  by  George  White,  of  Loi 
Branch,  N.  J.,  timely  and  interesting.  Mr.  White  cal 
it  the  "Wilson  Plan,"  because  of  its  proposal  first  by  B 
mund  Wilson,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  former  Attorm 
General  of  the  State,  now  deceased. 

The  plan  is  simplicity  itself;  it  is  easily  understoa 
its  effects  would  be  immediate  and  far-reaching  in  tl 
right  direction ;  it  seems  to  be  constitutional  in  New  Jerse 
and  it  is  likely  to  arouse  a  minimum  of  opposition. 

The  average  tax  rate  on  realty  and  personalty  in  Nf 
Jersey  in  1930  was  computed  by  the  State  Board  to  1 
$40.55  per  $1,000  (about  4%).  In  a  few  districts  the  t 
rate  was  lower  than  $20  per  $1,000,  but  in  many  it  w 
in  excess  of  $60  per  $1,000.  The  Wilson  Plan  would  lirr 
the  rate  on  tangible  personalty  to  1%,  and  on  all  improv 
ments  on,  in  or  under  lands  to  2%. 

This  will  not  limit  municipal  budgets  or  reduce  t 
power  of  taxing  districts  to  finance  public  undertaking 
Real  estate  improvements  would  still  be  annually  taxe 
and  so  would  personalty.  But  the  general  property  t 
under  this  plan  would  take  on  a  new  aspect. 

The  novelty  feature  of  this  plan  is  that  it  tends  to  i 
duce  taxation  on  the  products  of  labor  by  fixing  defini 
low  rates  on  them  rather  than  by  exempting  them  in  whc 
or  in  part,  leaving  for  the  necessary  elasticity  of  budge 
the  tax  rate  upon  land  values. 

The  setting  aside  of  tangible  personalty  into  a  di 
by  itself,  and  arranging  for  a  local  tax  for  all  purposes  at 
rate  as  low  as  1%,  comes  quite  close  to  exemption  of  su 
property  altogether.  The  separate  classification  of 
real  estate  improvements  and  the  fixing  of  a  local  tax  I; 
all  purposes  at  2%  would  give  relief  to  the  great  major! 
of  real  estate  owners  and  users,  reducing  the  annual  cc 
of  the  use  of  buildings  or  other  improvements. 

An  excellent  feature  about  the  plan  is  that  no  matt 
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low  extravagant  in  expenditure  a  municipality  may  be, 
jr  how  far  it  might  go  in  borrowing  on  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations, the  tax  collections  from  owners  of  improvements 
md  personalty  per  thousand  of  valuation  would  not  be 
ncreased. 

(Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  Single  Taxers 
;hat  if  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  budget 
md  the  amount  collected  from  improvements  and  per- 
ionalty  is  made  up  by  borrowings  instead  of  by  additional 
•ates  on  land  values,  the  exemptions  will  express  themselves 
mly  in  higher  land  values,  and  therefore  in  greater  specu- 
ation  in  land.  This  has  been  seen  to  be  a  shortcoming 
n  other  improvements  and  personalty  exemptions.) 

Besides  its  novelty,  the  Wilson  Plan  has  other  good 
eatures.  As  it  was  seen  to  work,  and  its  effects  understood, 
t  would  cause  citizens  to  consider  the  possibility  of  still 
urther  reducing  the  rates  on  improvements  and  personalty 
is  time  went  on,  and  naturally  renters  and  owners  of  im- 
>roved  property  and  personalty  would  be  eager  to  avail 
hemselves  of  such  opportunity. 

There  is  no  particular  stressing  of  the  moral  issues  here, 
>ut  citizens,  once  perceiving  the  equity  and  also  the  accom- 
>anying  financial  advantage,  may  easily  be  led  to  study 
he  moral  righteousness  of  the  change  from  the  old  sys- 
em.  Also  it  is  considered  easier  to  get  the  public  support 
hat  is  called  for  by  legislation  for  some  such  proposed 
imple  change  than  it  would  be  for  a  measure  requiring 
conomic  reasoning  and  philosophical  argument. 

'"VNE  of  the  last  countries  in  the  world  to  retain  slavery 
"•^  is  Abyssinia,  land  with  an  ancient  culture  that  pro- 
:sses  to  date  back  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solo- 
ion.  The  world  has  taken  a  new  interest  in  the  dusky 
mpire  since  the  coronation  of  Ras  Tafari.  This  enlight- 
led  monarch,  working  out  a  campaign  of  reforms  with 
ritish  assistance,  now  proposes  to  free  2,000,000  slaves, 
pparently  he  will  do  it  by  personal  edict,  which  is  the 
icthod  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Slaves  have  not  been  so  badly  off,  the  emperor  points 
.it,  because  they  are  allowed  to  "hold  office,  own  property 
id  embrace  Christianity."  Abyssinia  has  been  more 
beral  to  its  slaves  than  ancient  Rome.  Now,  in  addition 
>  these  privileges,  the  2,000,000  are  to  get  wages  for  their 
.bor. 

America  wishes  Ras  Tafari  luck  in  his  humane  venture. 
ut  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  soon  going  to  be  a  lot  of  unem- 
'•oyment  in  Abyssinia. — Binghamton  Sun. 

PHE  physiocrats  Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo  and 
*•  John  Stuart  Mill  gave  form  and  character  to  political 
:onomy.  Henry  George  gave  it  the  breath  of  life. 

~~\OUANES,  or  tariffs,  in  medieval  times  were  called 
-*  mallotes,  or  bad  taxes. 


Freeing  Slaves 


The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 

538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Director  and  Treasurer 

STAFF  SPEAKERS 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR,  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CLAUDE  L.  WATSON,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  403  Garth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  1310  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE,  17  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  SPEAKERS 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
L.  D.  BECKWITH,  Stockton,  Calif. 
HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  O. 
WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
A.  A.  BOOTH,  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 
JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Pender  Island,  B.  C. 
FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Congers,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  341  Park  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 
RAY  ROBSON,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EDWARD  WHITE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago,  111.:  New  York  City: 

HENRY  HARDINGE.  MAX  BERKOWITZ. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY.  B.  W.  BURGER. 

THOMAS  A.  MYER.  BOLTON  HALL. 

THOMAS  RHODUS.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING. 

*        *       * 

SPEAKERS  ACTIVE,  CLUBS  FORMED 

The  itinerary  for  the  lecture  tour  of  Mr.  Claude  L. 
Watson  in  the  Central  West  this  spring  is  as  follows: 

Ohio  and  Western     Pennsylvania March  26  —  April  8 

Michigan  and  Indiana April       9  —  April  23 

Cook  County  and  Illinois April      23  —  May   6 

Missouri  and  Kansas May        7  —  May  20 

Iowa  and  Nebraska May      21  —  June   4 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin June       5  —  June  19 

Among  the  engagements  being  filled  by  Mr.  Watson 
in  the  early  part  of  his  tour  are  appointments  before  the 
Saturday  Night  Open  Forum  of  Toledo,  O.,  and  the  Hungry 
Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Springfield,  III.,  Henry  George  Club — Starting  out  with  thirteen 
signed-up  members,  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Springfield  is  planning 
a  rally  for  J.  Edward  Jones,  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor,  prior  to  the  primaries  in  April,  and  after  that  a  meeting 
for  Mr.  Watson  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  that  city.  Henry  George 
Farris,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Farris,  Single  Taxer  and  former  member 
of  the  Springfield  City  Council,  is  temporary  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  may  be  reached  at  the  Farris  Furnace  Company,  Tenth  and 
Enos  Streets,  where  the  three  sons  of  the  elder  Farris  are  continuing 
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their  father's  business.  The  first  thirteen  members  of  the  club — charter 
members,  so  to  speak— are  S.  E.  Abbott,  H.  Bogaske,  W.  H.  Bowe, 
J.  E.  Dressendorfer,  Henry  Ettelbrick,  C.  Raymond  Farris,  H.  George 
Farris,  H.  Furlong,  S.  J.  Hanes,  George  W.  Kenney,  Joseph  B.  Perkins, 

C.  H.  Spaulding  and  Henry  Walker. 

Peoria,  III.,  Henry  George  Club — Organized  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Springfield  Club,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Monroe  while 
on  an  Illinois  tour,  the  Peoria  Henry  George  Club  also  commences  its 
activities  with  thirteen  members. 

Far  from  being  superstitious  of  the  starting  number,  members  of 
each  club  point  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  began  with  but  thir- 
teen colonies — and  look  how  large  it  has  grown!  The  Peoria  Club, 
under  the  temporary  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Albert  Henniges,  is  looking 
forward  to  meetings  for  J.  Edward  Jones,  Mr.  Watson  and  its  former 
Peoria  resident,  Mr.  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  now  president  of  the  Chicago 
Single  Tax  League.  The  charter  members  include  thirteen  distinguished 
Peorians:  Fred  J.  Bahni,  Mrs.  Jessie  K.  Gumming,  J.  Claude  Ewing, 
Albert  Henniges,  J.  A.  Haynes,  Charles  J.  Kalb,  J.  Kantir,  Fred 
Monroe,  Dr.  Wright  C.  Williams,  N.  J.  Nelson,  E.  Schentke,  Dr.  W. 
Wakefield  and  William  A.  Wittick. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Henry  George  Club — The  third  meeting  of  the  season 
for  the  Omaha  Club  was  scheduled  for  Thursday,  March  3,  at  which 

D.  T.  T.  Young,  president  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Rotary  Club,  was 
to  have  been  the  speaker.   Dr.  Young  is  a  Single  Taxer  of  many  year's 
standing.  His  talk  was  on  "The  Single  Tax. " 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Henry  George  Club — This  Henry  George  Club  means 
business!  A  group  of  its  members  is  to  interview  Governor  Brucker 
Thursday  morning,  March  10,  to  present  the  Single  Tax  and  to  urge 
its  consideration  as  a  remedy  for  the  tax  problem  and  for  the  present 
economic  conditions.  A  hearing  is  to  be  sought  before  the  special  session 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  be  called  for  March  29  to  consider  the 
tax  question.  Members  of  other  Michigan  Henry  George  Clubs  are  to 
be  invited  to  join  those  of  the  Lansing  organization  in  giving  the  case 
for  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Ray  Robson,  president  of  the  Lansing  Club, 
has  been  highly  commended  for  his  clear  exposition  in  leading  the  dis- 
cussions. Notices  of  the  meetings  appear  in  the  daily  papers  inviting 
all  members,  and  non-members  interested  in  the  subject,  to  attend 
the  meetings.  Mr.  Robson  has  had  two  letters  recently  published  in 
the  Lansing  papers,  the  State.  Journal  and  the  Capital  News.  A  special 
meeting  is  to  be  arranged  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Watson's  visit  in  Lans- 
ing later  in  the  spring.  The  discussion  meetings  are  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robson,  608  South  Chestnut  Street.  Mr.  Ross  W.  Ross 
is  secretary. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Single  Tax  Club — As  an  added  reason  for  the 
seventh  annual  Henry  George  Congress  to  come  to  Memphis  next  fall, 
the  Single  Taxers  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting  Southern  city  have 
organized  a  Single  Tax  Club.  At  its  last  meeting  the  club  unanimously 
resolved  that  an  official  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Memphis.  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman, 
president,  writes:  "If  the  convention  comes  here,  we  offer  a  city-wide 
radio  hookup  for  at  least  a  part  of  proceedings.  The  convention  depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  multigraph  and  distribute 
such  addresses  as  are  submitted  in  advance  of  delivery,  thereby  en- 
abling delegates  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  the  speeches.  A  group 
of  local  Single  Taxers  are  discussing  launching  an  enclave,  and  should 
the  convention  come  South,  they  hope  to  have  the  enclave  ready  for 
dedication  as  a  feature  of  the  programme."  Mr.  A.  G.  Riley  is  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Birmingham  is  secretary.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee consists  of  L.  D.  Bejack,  W.  D.  Gaither,  Bolton  Smith  and  Abe 
D.  Waldauer.  If  the  convention  is  held  in  Memphis,  a  Southern  speak- 
ing tour  for  Claude  L.  Watson  will  be  begun  at  that  time. 

Chicago,  III.,  Single  Tax  League — Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
"Prosperity  Programme"  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  League  have 
already  been  sent  to  names  in  the  telephone  directory.  Some  splendid 
responses  have  been  received  and  now  25,000  more  copies  of  the  pro- 


gramme are  ready  to  go  in  the  mails.  The  purpose  of  this  Single  Ta 
document,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rhodus,  is  (1)  to  educate;  (2)  t 
encourage  activity;  (3)  to  point  out  ways  in  which  newly  intereste 
persons  may  help,  and  (4)  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  sue 
interested  persons.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  league  are  continuia 
regularly,  with  excellent  attendance.  Recent  speakers  have  include 
Max  Epstein,  noted  Chicago  civic  leader;  Gerhardt  Meyne,  builde 
and  Rev.  Alfred  Nansen. 

Rent— Cost— Price 

jPHIS  article  is  inspired  by  the  clear  and  very  necessar 

•*    criticism  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger  gives  to  Mr.  Emil  C 

Jorgensen's    attitude    regarding    rent    and    prices    whicl 

appeared  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  September-Octobei 

1931. 

It  is  certainly  disappointing  to  find  Mr.  Jorgensen- 
who  has  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldnes 
and  clarity  with  which  he  has  corrected  the  so-calle 
political  economy  of  the  schools  when  it  was  clearly  i 
error — now  himself  having  to  be  corrected  for  condemnin 
it  when  it  was  right. 

But  Mr.  Jorgensen  need  not  be  overmuch  chagrinec 
for  if  he  were  not  above  the  average,  no  notice  would  ha\ 
been  attracted  to  his  utterance  of  a  fallacy  that,  in  tt 
experience  of  the  present  writer,  has  been  held  and  d< 
fended  by  quite  notable  Single  Taxers.  The  statemei 
that  the  evils  of  land  monopoly  are  reflected  in  the  pric 
of  goods — that  is  that  the  payer  of  rent  can  recoup  himse 
by  adding  the  rent  he  pays  his  landlord  to  the  goods  I 
produces — even  if  true,  would  tend  to  show  that  Hem 
George  did  not  discover  a  tax  that  will  "stay  put,"  and  i 
that  case  our  reform  is  worthless. 

Business  men  will  declare  that  they  add  rent  to  the 
other  expenses  when  they  are  fixing  their  prices.  Vei 
likely  they  do;  but  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  reduce  tl: 
price  arrived  at  in  this  way,  or  be  undersold. 

When   they   perceive   this   contretemps   they   subtra 
sufficient  from  their  total  to  bring  their  prices  down 
the  market  level.     They  are  probably  quite  unconscioui 
when  doing  so,  that  they  are  deducting  the  item  rent,  whi< ' 
is  probably  the  only  item  they  could  reduce  and  live.  Th, 
business  men  do  recover  rent  they  pay  is  true,  but  th< 
recover  it  from  the  advantages  that  give  their  site  its 
— not  from  price. 

When  confronted  with  this  view,  opponents  have 
known  to  advance  the  supposition  that  though  each  rer 
payer  may  fail  to  add  his  rent  to  the  price  of  the  goo 
he  grows,  manufactures  or  sells,  yet,  all  the  rent  paid  in 
community  somehow  gets  into  the  price  of  the  goods  so 
in  that  community.  This  seems  to  leave  the  question  whe 
Mr.  Jorgensen's  supposition  that  it  is  because  economic 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  zero  rent  on  the  margin  th. 
leads  them  to  think  that  rent  does  not  enter  price. 

If  it  was  always  remembered  that  wealth  is  the  rewa 
for  producing,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capil 
is  the  cost  of  production,  thinkers  would  be  saved  frc 
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ailing  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  any  part  of  the 
•eward  could  add  to  the  cost.  All  the  goods  produced, 
vith  all  the  services  rendered,  in  America  in  any  one  year 
:ost  the  people  of  that  country  exactly  one  year's  work, 
)r  at  least  those  of  them  who  did  anything.  The  manner 
n  which  the  goods  were  divided  among  the  producers 
:ould  have  no  effect  on  cost. 

Price  must  never  be  confounded  with  cost.  Funda- 
nentally  the  cost  of  everything  is  so  much  labor.  This 
post  can  never  be  lessened  after  the  goods  are  produced. 
The  cost  of  future  goods  can  be  lessened  by  progress.  The 
»st  of  goods  is  vastly  less  now  than  when  Henry  George 
jenned  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  every  year  sees  it 
essened. 

But  price  is  different  and  much  less  important.  Price 
nerely  distinguishes  the  different  value  of  various  com- 
nodities  or  services,  expressed  in  money.  Money  is  either 
epresentative  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  or  of  certain 
:ommodities  that  have  cost  a  certain  amount  of  labor, 
>r  it  has  no  backing  at  all,  and  can  be  increased  at  the  will 
I  >f  the  issuing  body.  If  more  currency  is  issued  than  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  trade  can  use,  prices  must  rise, 
exceedingly  little  currency  can  effect  a  huge  amount  of 
rade.  If  money-wages  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
)rices,  little  harm  would  be  done.  But  that  is  a  big  "if." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  high  prices  that  are 
upposed  to  be  due  to  high  rftit  are  really  due  to  either 
.n  overissue  of  currency  or  (what  is  much  more  probable) 
o  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  business,  while  the  amount 
if  currency  remains  as  before.  Price  also  distinguishes 
he  value  of  labor  compared  with  other  labor,  and  land 
ompared  with  other  land. 

We  will  now  take  one  commodity  and  fix  its  price,  and 
ise  it  as  a  standard  of  or  measure  of  the  value  of  other 
]  ommodities,  and  also  of  service.     We  need  not  choose 
old  for  our  purpose,  but  we  will. 

We  will  suppose  that  (at  the  margin)  it  takes  the  labor 

j  f  one  man  two  weeks  to  produce  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  that 

|  ts  price  is  fixed  at  £5.    Now  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold 

1 3  £5,  while  its  cost  is  two  weeks'  work,  and  everything 

Tlse  that  costs  two  weeks  of  the  same  sort  of  labor  will 

Ye  worth  £5,  and  prices  will  range  above  or  below  that 

"'•  gure  as  articles  cost  more  or  less  of  that  class  of  labor. 

If  it  costs  two  weeks  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of 

imber  into  the  market,  the  price  of  that  amount  of  timber 

/ill  be  £5.    If  half  that  labor  will  produce  a  ton  of  bricks, 

he  bricks  will  be  worth  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  £2  10s, 

•')  nd  the  price  of  timber  compared  with  bricks  will  be  two 

o  one. 

But  if  away  from  the  margin  the  same  timber  and  bricks 
Mt  only  half  the  labor  they  would  at  the  margin,  there 
'ill  be  no  alteration  in  the  price,  but  half  of  the  timber 
nd  half  of  the  bricks  will  go  to  the  owners  of  timber-land 
nd  brick-land  as  rent;  or  all  the  timber  and  all  the  bricks, 
hose  belonging  to  the  laborer  as  well  as  those  claimed  by 
'  md  owners,  will  be  sold  in  the  same  market  for  the  same 
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price;  the  laborers  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  higher  price 
for  their  share  because  they  pay  rent. 

If  gold  can  be  got  for  half  the  labor  that  it  costs  at  the 
margin,  it  will  not  purchase  any  more  goods  on  that  account, 
but  all  the  gold  over  what  labor  and  capital  can  produce  at 
the  margin  will  go  as  rent  to  the  owners  of  gold-land. 
Prices  will  not  be  affected.  If  gold  (being  the  standard 
of  value)  should  become  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get, 
prices  would  fall,  but  the  income  of  the  whole  community 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  in  all  goods  except  gold,  and 
the  cost  of  the  income  would  be  very  little  more  than  when 
gold  was  cheap,  i.  e.,  when  it  cost  two  weeks'  work  per 
ounce. 

It  is  possible  for  the  cost  of  everything  to  become  greater 
without  affecting  prices  if  the  cost  of  everything  becomes 
equally  greater.  In  that  case  the  community  would  be 
poorer  to  the  extent  of  the  greater  cost.  If  the  cost  of  every- 
thing, owing  to  progress,  was  to  fall  in  an  equal  degree, 
price  would  not  be  affected,  but  to  the  extent  that  progress 
lowered  cost  would  the  wealth  or  (voluntary)  leisure  of 
the  community  be  increased.  The  opposite  happens  when 
cost  is  increased,  as  it  sometimes  is  by  adverse  natural 
conditions,  but  much  more  frequently  and  permanently 
by  tariffs.  Strictly  speaking,  tariffs  do  not  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  imposed.  A  pair  of  boots 
costs  no  more  labor  because  a  tariff  increases  the  price. 
If  they  cost  a  day's  labor  before  the  tariff  raised  the  price, 
they  can  be  had  for  that  amount  of  labor  after,  although 
it  may  cost  as  much  labor  to  earn  the  tax  as  to  earn  the 
boots;  but  in  the  one  case  the  worker  is  working  for  boots 
for  himself,  and  in  the  other  he  is  working  for  the  govern- 
ment, or  perhaps  for  a  "protected"  boot  manufacturer, 
or  in  the  end  for  the  owners  of  land  from  which  boot  ma- 
terials are  drawn,  in  which  case  it  increases  rent,  hinders 
trade,  and  lessens  the  amount  of  currency  that  can  find 
employers. 

When  we  are  presented  with  tables  that  show  that  prices 
are  higher  at  one  period  than  at  another,  we  should  inquire 
what  relation  the  prices  bear  to  money-wages  at  each 
period;  how  much  the  prices  are  inflated  by  tariffs,  and, 
most  of  all,  what  proportion  of  the  goods  do  those  who 
produce  them  have  to  give  to  land  owners  as  rent. 

Now,  although  rent  does  not  add  to  price,  land  monopoly 
can,  and  does,  add  greatly  to  cost.  The  unrestricted  owner- 
ship of  land  enables  the  owner,  if  he  so  chooses,  to  re- 
frain from  selling  or  letting  it  at  any  price.  If  the  price 
offering  does  not  suit  him  he  can  go  on  "strike,"  a  strike 
which  is  sure  to  be  successful,  and  which  costs  him  nothing, 
while  the  land  is  either  becoming  more  productive  or  the 
competition*of\vould-be  land  users  compels  them  to  come 
to  his  terms. 

Land  held  out  of  use  is,  for  practical  purposes,  non-ex- 
istent, and  labor  and  capital  can  only  select  from  what 
is  left,  which  is  often  inferior  to  what  is  locked  up.  Thus, 
the  active  factor  in  production  is  not  working  where  the 
natural  advantages  are  greatest,  but  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  is  higher  and  the  reward  is  correspondingly  lower. 
If  all  rent  were  collected  by  the  state,  and  wisely  used 
for  the  common  good,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  hold 
land  out  of  use,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  most  productive 
land  would  become  available  to  labor  and  capital.  From 
this  cause  alone  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  of 
wealth,  without  anybody  working  any  harder  or  longer 
or  more  skillfully  than  at  present. 

I  present  an  example  from  the  Standard  of  June  15,  1925, 
by  the  present  writer,  showing  rent  does  not  affect  price : 
Suppose  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  to  be  100  bushels  and  the 
market  price  to  be  £25,  made  up  as  follows  when  rent  is  low: 

Value        Cost  of  Production 

Rent       30  bushels £  7—10—0  7#  days 

Interest  20  bushels 5 — 0 — 0  5      days 

Wages    50  bushels 12—10—0  12^  days 


£25—0—0 


100  bushels 

Or  as  follows  when  rent  is  high: 

Value 

Rent       45  bushels £11—5—0 

Interest  15  bushels 3 — 15 — 0 

Wages    40  bushels 10—0—0 


25      days 

Cost  of  Production 
11#  days 
3#  days 
10      days 


100  bushels £25 — 0  — 0  25      days 

Here  we  have  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  market  as  before; 
nothing  has  happened  to  lessen  supply  or  increase  demand.  Conse- 
quently price  is  not  affected.  When  rent  was  low,  the  high  wages  did 
not  increase  the  price;  when  wages  are  low,  the  high  rent  cannot  in- 
flate it. 

Under  Single  Tax: 

Rent,  30  bushels  to  state;  interest,  10  bushels  to  capitalist;  wages, 
60  bushels  to  laborer,  with  no  deduction  for  taxes;  and  also,  owing  to 
labor  having  access  to  better  land  that  was  formerly  held  out  of  use, 
the  production  would  be  more  than  100  bushels  of  wheat  for  25  days' 
work — another  addition  to  wages. 

Toowong,  Queensland.  EDWIN  I.  S.  HARDING. 

Economic  Rent  for  Revenue 

(By  Bertrand  Russell) 

Private  property  in  land  has  no  justification  except  historically 
through  power  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  The  land  became  the  property  of 
those  who  had  conquered  it,  and  the  serfs  were  allowed  to  give  rent 
instead  of  service.  ...  It  is  a  singular  example  of  human  inertia  that 
men  should  have  continued  until  now  to  endure  the  tyranny  and  ex- 
tortion which  a  small  minority  are  able  to  inflict  by  their  possession 
of  the  land.  No  good  to  the  community,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  results 
from  the  private  ownership  of  land.  If  men  were  reasonable  they  would 
decree  that  it  should  cease  tomorrow. 

The  mere  abolition  of  rent  would  not  remove  injustice,  since  it  would 
confer  a  capricious  advantage  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  best  sites  and 
the  most  fertile  land.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  rent,  but  it 
should  be  paid  to  the  State  or  to  some  body  which  performs  public 
services;  or,  if  the  total  rental  were  more  than  is  required  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  might  be  paid  into  a  common  fund  and  divided  equally  among 
the  population.  Such  a  method  would  be  just,  and  would  not  only  help 
to  relieve  poverty  but  would  prevent  wasteful  employment  of  land 
and  the  tyranny  of  local  magnates.  Much  that  appears  as  the  power 
of  capital  is  really  the  power  of  the  land  owners — for  example,  the 
power  of  railway  companies  and  mine  owners.  The  evil  and  injustice 
of  the  present  system  are  glaring,  but  men's  patience  of  preventable 
evils  to  which  they  are  accustomed  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  when  they  will  put  an  end  to  this  strange  absurdity. 


On  to  a  Glorious  Triumph! 

EVERY  disciple  of  Henry  George  may  well  congral 
ulate  himself  as  he    observes  the    many  flourishin 
activities  now  in  evidence.    There  is  abundant  testimony 
in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  inspiring  vitality. 

The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  under  th 
direction  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  seems  to  us  a  movemen 
destined  to  develop  into  a  great  institution.  It  marks 
new  step  in  an  untried  field,  and  will  provide  an  educa 
tional  center  out  of  which  will  grow  young  and  activ 
leaders  to  assist  us  in  the  great  battle  for  industrial  freedoi 
that  is  surely  coming.  It  approaches  its  work  in  a  spiri 
of  full  co-operation,  and  the  generous  and  whole-hearte 
responses  that  have  come  to  it  since  its  inception  at 
extremely  gratifying. 

In  the  meantime  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundatio 
continues  to  enlist  the  interest  of  scholars  and  thinkei 
by  the  widespread  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlet! 
and  is  more  than  ever  the  inspiring  cause  of  editorial  con 
ments  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Our  readers  at 
referred  to  the  report,  on  another  page,  of  the  Founds 
tion's  activities  by  its  efficient  secretary,  Miss  Antoinett 
Kaufmann.  A  reflex  of  these  activities  is  also  to  be  foun 
in  the  editorials  from  many  newspapers  that  are  printe 
in  this  issue.  To  these  are  to  be  added  "Letters  to  tt 
Editor"  from  various  pens,  of  which  those  printed  c 
other  pages  are  but  a  fragmentary  exhibit. 

And  in  the  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  woi 
being  carried  on,  particular  mention  should  be  made 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll's  notable  tour  across  the  continen; 
the  large  attendance  at  his  meetings  and  the  gratifyirj 
receptivity  of  the  newspapers,  with  their  full  reports, 
places  where  he  has  lectured;  of  the  work  of  John  Lawren'j 
Monroe,  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  whh: 
is  rapidly  making  Chicago  the  banner  city  of  the  mov) 
ment  in  the  United  States;  of  that  of  the  Ingram  Institu; 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  under  the  direction  of  F.  F.  Ingrar. 
attracting  as  it  has  the  support  of  scholarly  adherent 
of  the  work  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  with  i 
busy  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh;  of  the  work  of  Emil  (! 
Jorgensen,  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Feder 
Tax  League,  and  of  the  Henry  George  League  of 
Jersey,  with  Alfred  N.  Chandler  as  its  moving  spirit. 

If  we  have  omitted  citing  any  worthwhile  activity, 
omission  is  unintentional.     Taken  together,  the  activi 
enumerated  form   overwhelming   evidences   of  a   growifi 
strength  that  will  not  permit  a  much  longer  delay  of  pol  • 
ical  repercussions  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  States. 

Increasing  thousands  now  know  the  cause  of  industr 
depression;  they  know  the  remedy.  They  are  thinkir 
they  are  asking  questions.  More  and  more,  clearly  a, 
truly,  they  are  being  informed  by  our  loyal  workers. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  sp\ 
of  Henry  George  is  marching jon! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

CORRECTS  SOME  RECKLESS  STATEMENTS 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  January-February  number  contains  an  editorial  note  discussing 
i  article  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent.  The  writer  of  that  article 
rfers  to  the  George-Hewitt  Mayoralty  campaign  of  1886,  in  which 
heodore  Roosevelt  was  also  a  candidate.  The  writer  claims  that 
.oosevelt  referred  to  George  as  "a  cheap  reformer,"  and  adds  that 
he  (Roosevelt)  had  no  sympathy  with  his  (George's)  ideas  and  had 
robably  never  read  his  books." 

You  may  recall  that  I  took  a  rather  active  part  in  the  1886  campaign, 
id  subsequently,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  F.  Post,  wrote  "An 
ccount  of  the  George-Hewitt  Campaign  of  1886." 
I  state  emphatically  that  Roosevelt  during  that  campaign  never 
luded  to  George  except  to  praise  him.  Roosevelt  was  an  astute  poli- 
cian,  and  he  then  and  throughout  his  subsequent  political  life  studi- 
isly  cultivated  the  labor  vote,  which  in  that  campaign  was  supporting 
eorge. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  shortly  after  I 
as  graduated  from  college  I  joined  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club, 
1884,  and  frequently  met  Roosevelt  at  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
>mmittee  of  that  club.  At  that  time  he  was  even  more  violent  in  his 
ipressions  than  in  his  maturer  years;  and  I  recall  his  statement  that 
he  could  have  his  way  he  would  burn  down  every  accursed  custom 
>use.  Many  years  later,  during  his  administration  of  the  Presidency, 
was  one  of  a  delegation  that  called  on  him  at  the  White  House.  We 
zre  all  introduced  to  him  by  the  secretary,  and  when  it  came  my  turn 
;  said,  "Oh,  I  remember  Mr.  Leubuscher  in  the  days  of  the  old  Free 
•ade  Club. "  "  Yes, "  I  replied,  "but  I  have  become  much  more  radical, 
r  I  am  now  a  Single  Taxer. "  To  which  he  retorted,  "  I  am  a  good  deal 
a  Single  Taxer  myself." 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  became  president  of  the  Society  to  Lower 
;nts  and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes.  Of  course,  we  preached  Single 
ix.  We  rented  vacant  stores  on  Broadway  for  noonday  meetings.  On 
y  invitation,  Roosevelt  attended  one  of  the  meetings  and  made  a 
od  Single  Tax  speech. 

So  it  seems  that  the  writer  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent  didn't 
ow  what  he  was  talking  about.  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

EMPHIS  WHOLE-HEARTEDLY  INVITES  NEXT  CONGRESS 

>ITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Memphis  Single  Tax  Club  unanimously  re- 

ved  that  the  club  officially  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Henry  George 

undation  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Memphis. 

Memphis  is  geographically  the  center  of  the    country.     It  could 

iw  from  all  sections,  and  is  fortunately  situated  so  far  as  attendance 

concerned. 

Memphis  is  served  by  ten  trunk  line  railroads,  radiating  in  every 

•ection.    There  are  also  splendid   hard-surface   roads  leading  into 

smphis. 

If  the  convention  comes  here,  we  offer  you  a  city-wide  radio  hookup 

'  at  least  part  of  your  proceedings. 

The  Convention  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 

iltigraph  and  distribute  such  addresses  as  are  submitted  in  advance 

delivery,  thereby  enabling  the  delegates  to  have  a  permament  record 

the  speeches. 

A  group  of  local  Single  Taxers  are  discussing  the  launching  of  an 

:lave;  and  should  the  convention  come  South,  they  hope  to  have  the 

:Iave  ready  for  dedication  as  a  feature  of  the  programme. 

The  greater  portion  of  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 

n  of  100,000  or  over  are  within  easy  reach  of  Memphis — more  than 

y  other  Southern  city.     Every  newspaper  in  Memphis  has  pledged 

this  club  full  cooperation  in  giving  the  proceedings  adequate  news- 

per  publicity.   We  place  at  your  disposal,  without  cost,  a  competent 


publicity   director    to    handle    publicity    prior    to    the   convention. 
May  we  not  put  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Memphis  Single  Taxers, 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  convention  at  the  earliest  possible  time? 

Please  consider  Memphis  and  the  South.  We  want  you.  We  urge 
you  to  be  with  us.  The  latchstring  is  on  the  outside. 

A.  B.  PITTMAN,  President, 
Memphis  Single  Tax  Club. 

YES,   DISCUSSED,   "SETTLED,"   BUT   EVER  ALIVE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  always  read  the  discussions  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  with  the  greatest 
of  interest.  I  find  that  some  of  them  were  discussed  long  ago,  and  I 
think  conclusively  settled.  For  instance,  Judge  Ralston,  of  California, 
wrote,  "Shall  War  Costs  Be  Charged  Against  Land  Values?"  Henry 
George  wrote  on  this  subject  as  follows,  in  the  Standard,  Jan.  21,  1888: 

"To  merely  take  land  values  in  taxation  for  public  purposes  would 
not  of  itself  suffice.  If  the  proceeds  were  spent  in  maintaining  useless 
parasites  or  standing  armies,  labor  might  still  be  oppressed  and  har- 
ried by  taxes  and  special  privileges.  We  might  still  have  poverty, 
and  people  might  still  beg  for  alms  or  die  of  starvation.  What  we  are 
really  aiming  at  is  .  .  .  'the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  use  his 
labor  and  capital  in  any  way  that  may  seem  proper  to  him  and  will 
not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,'  and  'to  leave  the  pro- 
ducer the  full  fruits  of  his  exertion.'  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
abolish  land  monopoly.  It  is  also  necessary  to  abolish  tariffs." 

It  seems  quite  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  George  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  mere  taxation  of  land  values  will  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  "  Single 
Tax"  with  its  connotations  (for  now  it  is  a  generic  term  meaning  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George)  is  what  we  need.  And  I  would  like  to  add 
that  there  must  be  free  land  before  Single  Tax  can  raise  wages  to  the 
full  earnings  of  labor.  This  is  superbly  stated  by  Mr.  George  in  "The 
Condition  of  Labor,"  section  7: 

" .  .  .  Under  (Single  Tax)  everyone  who  wanted  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  home  or  for  productive  use  could  get  it  without  purchase  price 
and  hold  it  even  without  tax,. since  the  tax  we  propose  would  not  fall 
on  all  land,  not  even  on  all  land  in  use,  but  only  on  land  better  than 
the  poorest  land  in  use,  and  is  in  reality  not  a  tax  at  all,  but  merely 
a  return  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  a  valuable  privilege." 

Union,  N.  Y.  C.  LE  BARON  GOELLKR. 

BOLTON  HALL  SEARCHLIGHTS  "LIVING  MY  LIFE" 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Emma  Goldman's  "Living  My  Life"  makes  many  mentions  of  "the 
Single  Taxers"  who  so  plentifully  stood  by  her  in  her  endless  fights  for 
free  speech,  for  birth  control,  etc. — the  last  a  fight  like  the  fights 
against  the  most  of  Comstockism  that  has  been  won.  Wherever 
Liberty  was  assailed,  Emma  stood  up  for  it,  absolutely  unafraid.  She 
names  many  Single  Taxers  and  recounts  their  efforts  to  help. 

I  feel  sure  that  her  absolute  frankness  and  plain  speaking  about  her- 
self, and  about  every  one  else  whom  she  knew,  will  put  her  book  above 
Rousseau's  "Confessions"  and  Marie  Baskirtseff's  "Journal." 

About  Russia  she  is  completely  disillusioned;  naturally,  not  seeing 
the  fundamental  importance  of  then"  attack  upon  private  property  in 
land.  She  seems  to  fail  to  realize  that  the  freed  slave  is  ever  the  most 
cruel  slave-driver,  and  that  the  Socialist  is  always  and  mainly  an 
authoritarian,  although  she  does  see  that  the  Single  Taxer's  belief  is 
akin  to  anarchy. 

She  defines  anarchy  as  "the  philosophy  of  a  new  social  order  based 
on  liberty,  unrestricted  by  man-made  laws" — the  conception  that 
"all  forms  of  government  rest  on  violence  and  are  therefore  wrong  and 
harmful,  as  well  as  unnecessary."  No  wonder  she  is  shocked  at  the 
Russian  "republic." 

All  Socialists  believe  that  laws  made  by  wise  persons  can  compel 
people  to  be  good.  Naturally,  they  incline  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
view:  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  many  are  destroyed  if  only 
the  System  succeeds  in  well-being  for  the  remainder. 

Considering  the  150,000,000  of  ex-serfs,  nearly  all  illiterate,  Russia 
seems  to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  holds  out  great 
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hope?  because  she  has  apparently  pretty  well  rubbed  out  private  prop- 
erty in  land.  Tyranny  there  is  no  worse  than  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, though  it  deals  with  far  greater  multitudes,  far  more  widely 
scattered.  At  any  rate,  Russia  has  tackled  the  economic  question,  and 
does  not  torture  her  political  prisoners  as  we  torture  ours. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  BOLTON  HALL. 

BRITISH  ELECTION  NO  MIRROR  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Henry  Georgeists  in  America  who  rejoiced  at  the  budget  land  valua- 
tion machinery  and  proposed  penny  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  land 
equal  to  one-eighth  on  the  annual  value  would  be  astounded  at  the 
result  of  the  British  general  election.  That  result  is  not  an  image  of 
popular  opinion — due  to  single-member  constituencies.  May  I  give 
a  summary  of  the  real  position,  which  I  did  as  follows  in  several  daily 
newspapers: 

At  the  general  election  14,297,750  of  the  electors  of  all  phases  of 
National  Government  opinion  in  Great  Britian  and  Northern  Ireland 
elected  553  M.  P.'s,  including  those  returned  without  a  contest.  The 
total  vote  of  all  sections  of  opposition  opinion  numbered  7,360,050 
and  only  elected  62  M.  P.'s.  These  figures  are  a  remarkable  con- 
demnation of  an  electoral  system  which  produces  such  results,  and 
evidence  the  House  of  Commons  as  presently  constituted  is  not  what 
Mr.  Asquith  termed  "an  image  of  public  opinion." 

Further  proofs  of  this  view  are: 

In  seven  Lanarkshire  constituencies,  seven  Unionist  candidates 
polled  127,731  votes  and  elected  six  M.  P.'s,  and  within  those  constit- 
uencies 106,464  Opposition  Labor  electors  only  secure  one  M.  P. 

The  greatest  example  of  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  present  elec- 
toral system  to  correctly  reflect  public  opinion  is  the  case  of  Liverpool. 
There,  in  its  eleven  divisions,  255,903  National  Government  voters 
elected  ten  M.  P.'s,  and  117,254  Opposition  Labor  electors  in  that  city 
have  only  one  representative  in  Parliament. 

Glasgow  Unionists  polled  273,866  votes  and  elected  ten  M.  P.'s. 
All  the  Opposition  candidates  polled  211,668  and  only  elect  five  M.P.'s. 

Ayrshire  and  Buteshire  elected  four  Unionists  with  a  poll  of  98,993, 
and  45,245  Opposition  Labor  electors  elect  no  representative. 

Renfrewshire  also  returned  four  Government  supporters  with  a  total 
of  89,258  votes.  All  the  various  Opposition  candidates  received  67,502 
votes  and  their  views  are  unvoiced  in  Parliament. 

Edinburgh,  Manchester  and  other  big  centres  provide  similar  ex- 
amples. 

Emile  Jaures  said  truly:  "The  law  of  contests  in  single-member  con- 
stituencies is  the  law  of  murder — 'Thou  shalt  kill  thine  adversary!' 
The  law  of  contests  in  large  constituencies  with  Proportional  Represen- 
tation is  the  law  of  justice — 'You  and  your  adversaries  shall  each  have 
your  fair  share!'  In  this  way  the  personal  struggles  which  today  so 
deplorably  distort  the  conflicts  of  ideas  would  be  greatly  modified,  if 
not  abolished  altogether." 

May  I  submit  that  the  present  method  of  electing  M.  P.'s  is  anom- 
alous and  antiquated,  produces  unfair  results,  and  that  the  National 
Government  before  it  goes  out  of  office  ought  to  enact  Proportional 
Representation,  or  the  next  swing  of  the  electoral  pendulum  may  pro- 
duce results  of  a  similar  kind. 

P.  R.  will  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  real  mirror  of  the  national 
mind  and  in  no  way  exaggerate  public  opinion. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  J.  O'DoNNELL  DERRICK. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  formed  with  a 
nucleus  of  twenty-five  numbers.  The  members  meet  for  the  present 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Robson,  608  Chestnut  Street.  Mr. 
Robson  appears  every  now  and  then  with  Single  Tax  letters  in  the 
State  Journal  and  Capital  News,  of  Lansing. 


DR.  F.  M.  PADELFORD,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  been  speaking  i 
the  Single  Tax  in  the  Christian  Church  of  that  city,  and  is  creatil 
much  interest  among  those  privileged  to  hear  him. 

CHARLES  J.  SCHOALES,  of  Philadelphia,  renewing  his  subscriptii 
for  himself  and  several  libraries  of  that  city,  concludes:  "Good  lul 
to  you  and  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Both  are  needed  now  more  than  evei( 

Commerce  and  Finance,  the  forward-looking  financial  paper,  reprii^ 
Henry  George's  "  Causes  of  Business  Depression. " 

EUGENE  W.  Way  is  one  of  our  indefatigable  letter  writers,  chia 
in  the  Seattle  Star.  Mr.  Way  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legislatii 
and  City  Council.. 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes  us:    "May  I  sug 
to  our  Georgeian  workers,  Messrs.   Ralston,   Byington  and   Bas 
who  seek  to  advance  tax  abolition  measures,  that  the  old-fashio 
direct  action   (i.  e.,  direct  initiative  legislation)    is   the  true  wa 
bring  George's  principles  and  proposals  to  the  attention  of  the  grea 
number  of  people  for  their  study  and  approval,  opposed  to  the  ind 
way  of  legislators  and  Legislatures." 

OUR  old  friend  Alexander  Pernod,  of  Chicago,  writes:  "Since 
hope  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  survive  the  depression  and  cont 
to  serve  the  cause  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. " 

W.  A.  CRONEBERGER,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  says:  "I  certainly  enj 
reading  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  was  a  hummer. " 

THE  eightieth  birthday  of  Francis  Maguire,  of  the  Henry  Gee 
Foundation,  was  celebrated  at  the  noonday  luncheon  of  the  Pittsb 
Henry  George  Club  and  many  messages  of  congratulation  from 
parts  of  the  country  were  received  and  read.     The  Pittsburgh  1 
printed  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Maguire  with  a  sketch  of  his  career. 

REV.  JOHN  G.  McKiNNON,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Churc 
Wichita,  Kans.,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  January.  On  th 
his  topic  was  "Karl  Marx  and  Modern  Socialism,"  on  the  10th,  "L 
and  the  Soviet  Experiment;"  on  the  24th,  "Norman  Thomas 
America's  Way  Out,"  and  on  the  31st,  "Henry  George  and  the  S 
Tax." 

DONALD  MACDONALD,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  writes  us  that 
the  Bolsheviki  gained  access  to  the  files  of  the  Czar's  correspond 
they  found  letters  from  Tolstoy  urging  the  Czar  to  institute  the  S 
Tax.  We  believe  this  correspondence  was  never  published.  Mr.  I 
Donald  wonders  if  Henry  George  men  are  aware  of  this. 

WE  have  received  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  in  memory  of  F 
Perry,  of  Union  City,  Conn.,  whose  death  was  recently  chronicle 
these  columns.  There  are  tributes  from  the  Waterbury  American 
the  Naugatuck  Daily  News,  together  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Perry's  ca 
He  was  eighty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  recal 
visit  to  this  office  and  the  pleasant  correspondence  extending  over  n 
years.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade  and  the  owner  of  the  Perry  P 
which  will  be  continued  by  his  son  Harold  R.  Perry.  Mr.  Perry  is 
vived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

JOAN  CHAFFE,  of  New  Orleans,  increased  her  contribution  to 
tention  Fund  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  saying,  "It  is  a  real  pie: 
to  do  so." 

H.  C.  JOY,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  wants  a  copy  of  "The  Orthoc 
State,"  by  the  late  John  S.  Crosby.    This  book  has  long  been  o'l 
print,  but  it  may  be  some  one  of  our  subscribers  has  a  copy  to  sell, 
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MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  wife  of  Gov.  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent 
address  to  an  organization  of  women  voters,  is  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying:    "There  is  something  wrong  with  our  type  of 
t  civilization,  something  out  of  joint  with  the  world. " 

THE  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
urging  the  remission  of  taxes  on  railroads.  They  say:  "We  believe 
taxation  of  railroads  fails  utterly  to  secure  to  all  the  people  any  other 
result  than  adding  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  for  this  reason  we 
now  favor  the  exemption  of  railroads  from  taxation."  We  suspect 
our  friend  Dr.  C.  J.  Lavery,  of  Aberdeen,  had  a  hand  in  this  protest. 

GEORGE  T.  TIDEMAN  is  a  candidate  in  the  Republican  primaries 
for  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  from  the  Sixth  Senatorial 
District  of  Cook  County,  111.  His  platform,  issued  in  four-page  cir- 
cular form,  contains  an  illuminating  discussion  of  our  principles,  with 
some  striking  illustrations.  The  circular  informs  us  Mr.  Tideman  was 
born  in  1891.  It  declares  land  speculation  to  be  the  cause  and  fore- 
runner of  the  present  depression,  and  concludes:  "Now  let  you  and 
I  insist  that  our  government  must  keep  this  land  value,  which  it  (the 
community)  creates,  by  a  site-value  tax  on  the  privilege  of  holding 
land.  In  consequence,  land  in  city  and  country  will  fall  in  selling  price 
to  a  commonsense  level.  Then  the  people  can  acquire  the  natural 
resources  for  their  employment.  The  only  cure  for  unemployment  is 
employment. " 

Louis  ALBERT  LAMB,  of  Chicago,  writing  to  Miss  Antoinette  Kauf- 
mann,  secretary  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  says:  "Two 
books  on  the  nature,  cause  and  cure  of  poverty  have  been  written  (and 
only  two,  in  my  opinion) — "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Henry  George, 
and  "La  Problem  de  la  Misere, "  by  Jean  Novicov.  Who  is  the  avatar 


who  will  enforce  the  cure  on  human  greed  and  the  avarice  of  institi- 


[E  Irish  Weekly,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  quotes  a  poem  from  A.  J.  H. 
Duganne.  We  wonder  how  many  recall  the  name  of  this  vigorous 
American  poet  and  the  quoted  lines  in  the  Irish  Weekly: 

"The  thousands  toiling  in  poisonous  gloom 
Are  shackled  with  iron  bands, 
While  millions  of  hands  want  acres 
And  millions  of  acres  want  hands." 

The  late  John  Filmer  of  blessed  memory  knew  Duganne,  and  we 
have  in  our  possession  a  poem  in  pamphlet  form,  "The  Gospel  of 
Labor,"  given  us  by  John  Filmer  and  printed  in  Boston  in  1849  by 
William  Filmer,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  father  of  John  Filmer. 

AT  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship we  note  among  the  names  of  the  committee  such  good  Single 
Taxers  as  Lawson  Purdy,  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  and  Joseph  H.  Fink. 
Mr.  Fink  was  one  of  the  speakers.  In  the  recommendations  adopted 
were  the  following:  Separate  assessment  of  land  improvements;  assess- 
ment at  full  value;  requirement  of  true  consideration  in  deeds,  and  the 
abolition  of  taxation  on  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 

"THE  RED  HOUSE,"  by  Elsa  Jerusalem,  published  by  Macaulay, 
of  this  city,  has  as  the  pseudonym  of  the  translator  from  the  German 
the  name  of  R.  J.  Merchant.  Under  the  pseudonym  is  concealed  the 
name  of  a  Single  Taxer  who  has  made  many  translations  from  the 
1 1  German  and  other  languages.  It  is  a  heart-searching  novel  of  pre-war 
Vienna. 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR  talked  before  the  Women's  Club  of  Carnegie, 
Pa.,  at  their  noonday  luncheon  on  "Political  Economy  or  the  Single 
Tax."  Mr.  McNair  said  the  Henry  George  plan  would  make  impossible 
'    any  recurrence  of  depressions. 


WE  have  received  from  our  old  friend  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  of  Los 
Angeles,  photostatic  copies  of  an  economic  diagram  entitled  "The 
Economic  Enigma  Exposed  and  Explained." 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY,  of  Annisquam,  Mass.,  is  working  up  quite  a  senti- 
ment for  Single  Tax  in  Gloucester  and  vicinity. 

H.  W.  NOREN,  546  Greenfield  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  asks  readers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  who  are  willing  to  write  Single  Tax  letters  to 
send  them  to  him.  He  is  assisting  John  C.  Rose  in  the  letter-writing 
activity  of  the  Henry  George  Press  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh. 

J.  F.  COLBERT,  of  Minden,  La.,  was  defeated  for  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer,  but  ran  second  in  a  field  of  three.  The  winner,  J.  S.  Cave, 
received  a  clear  majority  on  the  first  baloot,  getting  188,110  votes;  Mr. 
Colbert,  who  is  the  leading  Single  Taxer  in  the  State,  91,703,  and  A. 
M.  Smith,  67,208. 

CHARLES  JAMES,  of  Los  Angeles,  whom  many  of  our  readers  will 
recall,  is  preparing  a  small  primer  of  political  economy. 

DR.  MORRIS  LYCHENHEIM,  of  Chicago,  is  active  in  many  causes. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Anthropological  Society  and  active  member  of  the 
Whitman  Fellowship.  Besides,  he  finds  time  for  much  useful  Single 
Tax  work. 

THE  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has  drafted  a  petition  to  the  County 
Assessor  requesting  him  to  exempt  from  taxation  building  operations 
begun  in  January,  February  and  March.  Ergo,  taxation  is  a  ban  on 
building.  So  far  so  good. 

IT  was  said  in  1907  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owned  as 
much  land  as  is  contained  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  owns  and  operates  railroad  lines  that  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Galveston. 

G.  FRANK  KELLY,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  a  recent  noonday  luncheon 
of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  the  doctrines  of 
Karl  Marx  and  compared  them  with  the  principles  of  Henry  George, 
saying,  "The  keynote  of  George's  theories  was  the  freedom  of  the 
individual." 

A  COMPLAINT  has  been  received  from  patrons  of  local  libraries  in 
several  cities  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  stuck  away  in  some  obscure 
corner,  librarians  thus  offending  many  patrons.  Librarians  are  usually 
men  of  wide  liberality  and  are  glad  to  have  this  journal,  to  give  it  a 
prominent  place  on  their  shelves  or  tables,  and  in  many  cases  to  keep 
copies  for  binding.  Many  libraries  subscribe  directly  for  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM;  others  receive  it  as  subscriptions  from  patrons.  Our  readers 
can  help  both  librarians  and  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by  making  suitable 
inquiries  from  time  to  time. 

DR.  L.  REQUE,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  furnishing  translations  of 
articles  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  Norwegian  papers  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
One  of  the  articles  translated  was  "Private  Land  and  Public  War" 
(by  A.  R.),  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue. 

AN  assistant  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  of  this  city,  col- 
lector of  Henry  George  memorabilia  and  author  of  the  remarkable 
address  made  at  the  late  Baltimore  Congress  on  "Single  Tax  in  Per- 
spective," bought  in  a  London  bookshop  for  $5  a  curious  little  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages  printed  in  1713  and  entitled  "The  Late  Tryal 
and  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff."  The  plaintiff  is  Goodman  Fact, 
who  appears  as  the  chief  figure  in  the  prosecution,  "  huzza 'd  into  the 
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Court,"  says  the  chronicler,  by  several  thousand  weavers,  clothiers, 
fullers,  silk  men,  spinners,  drapers,  merchants,  etc.,  "who  all  declare 
they  could  not  live  for  Two  Months  longer  if  their  friend  Fact  does  not 
gain  his  Cause."  The  bearing  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  is  neatly  con- 
trasted, the  latter  declaring,  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  mil- 
lion people  who  were  begging  for  their  bread,  that  "the  Prayers  and 
Importunities  of  the  starving  multitude  were  Clamours  of  Faction." 
Count  Tariff  accused  Goodman  Fact  of  not  being  an  Englishman,  but 
that  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  addressing  him  as  Mynheer  Van  Fact. 
How  this  recalls  the  appeals  to  anti-foreign  prejudice  of  later  protection 
advocates!  Goodman  Fact  won  his  cause,  and  congratulations,  balls, 
bonfires  and  other  public  demonstrations,  says  the  writer,  continued 
far  into  the  night.  And  this  was  written  in  1713! 

WE  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Robert  Schalken- 
bach,  early  in  March,  at  her  home  in  this  city.  She  was  buried  at  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  March  5.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  president 
of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bond,  sister  of  Mrs.  Schalkenbach,  who  was  with  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death : 

"The  trustees  of  this  Foundation  are  learning  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  your  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Schalkenbach,  whose  late  husband 
was  the  generous  founder  of  this  institution. 

"I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  your  relatives  an  expression 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  and  their  condo- 
lence with  you  in  your  sorrow. " 

WE  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  to  the  resolution  of  Antonio  Bastida  adopted  by 
the  Congress  at  Baltimore  favoring  the  nomination  of  legislative  candi- 
dates in  States  where  practicable.  This  resolution  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Foundation  announced  prior  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  a  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  Single  Tax  party,  and  it 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  convention.  We  have  not  heard 
that  anything  has  been  done. 

R.  W.  SIFFEY,  in  an  article  entitled  "What  Becomes  of  Our  Earn- 
ings?" in  the  Golden  Age,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  quotes  a  little-known 
statement  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  the  effect  that  "God  Almighty  has 
from  the  beginning  paid  all  the  taxes. "  He  alluded,  of  course,  to  the 
land  values  that  arise  in  answer  to  social  needs. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain  reports  a  distribu- 
tion of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  for  1931  of  9,527  copies,  of  which 
6,423  were  actually  scld  and  2,861  are  on  sale  in  bookshops.  The  total 
distribution  of  the  Henry  George  works,  including  "Social  Problems," 
"Condition  of  Labor,"  etc.,  amounts  to  more  than  20,000.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  15,000  addresses  of  Henry  George  and  other  pamphlets. 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other  of  George's  works  have  been 
placed  in  practically  every  railway  bookstall  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
League  makes  very  interesting  reading.  "Taxation,  a  Bane  or  Bless- 
ing," by  R.  E.  Chadwick,  is  a  highly  intelligent  discussion  of  taxation 
and  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Chadwick  does  not  confine  his  argument  to 
the  fiscal  advantages  of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  but  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  proposal  as  one  affecting  the  well-being  of  mankind  and 
the  security  of  civilization  itself.  He  makes  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
business  men  of  Los  Angeles:  "Are  we  for  men  or  property?"  Though 
his  business  is  the  selling  of  land  and  buildings,  he  looks  with  equanim- 
ity on  the  immediate  collection  of  the  economic  rent  if  this  is  possible. 
He  says:  "It  is  collected  now — all  of  it  and  more."  Mr.  Chadwick 
is  president  of  the  Municipal  League. 

ON  Friday,  March  11,  Hugo  W.  Noren  was  the  speaker  at  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and  answered  the  contentions  of  Emil  O. 


Jorgensen  in  his  recent  book,  which  was  treated  by  Oscar  H.  Geigeri] 
in  September-October  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

A  DWNEBrMEETlNG  to  organize  the  Essex  County  branch  of  the! 
Henry  George  League  of  New  Jersey  was  held  at  the  Downtown  Cl  ub,  |j 
Newark,  on  March  3.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher  was  elected  president  ( 
and  William  T.  Hope,  secretary-treasurer.  Stereopticon  pictures  were  I 
shown  by  Alfred  N.  Chandler  illustrating  the  tax  situation  in  Essex  n 
County,  and  how  land-value  taxation  would  increase  buying  power* 
and  improve  economic  and  social  conditions.  It  is  purposed  to  form 
branches  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 

SOUTH  RAVINE,  for  years  a  favorite  picnic  ground  for  the  people  of  I 
Sioux  City,  la.,  has  been  named  Herbert  Quick  Ravine,  after  the  famous  i 
novelist  and  Single  Taxer,  at  the  request  of  the  Woodbury  County] 
Pioneer  Club,  of  which  our  friend  August  Willeges  is  an  active  member,  i 
In  his  plea  for  the  change  of  name  Mr.  Willeges  read  several  poems  of  I 
Herbert  Quick  describing  the  beauty  of  the  ravine. 

FROM  Fred  S.  Wallace,  of  Coshocton,  O.,  and  editor  of  the  Coshocton 
Daily  Tribune,  we  have  received  the  following:    "I  want  to  tell  youJ 
that  your  recent  issues  have  been  exceptionally  fine.    The  articles  by  \ 
Burger,  Blauvelt  and  Geiger  are  satisfying  in  every  way." 

A  NUMBER  of  prominent  local  men  have  accepted  positions  in  the! 
council  of  the  Ingram  Institute  of  San  Diego,  Calif.   The  third  number 
of  The  Paradox,  a  little  monthly  paper  issued  by  the  institute,  is  of  I 
especial  interest. 

R.  E.  CHADWICK,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  League,  addressed 
that  organization  in  February.    He  scouted  the  suggestion  that  land  is 
bearing  the  lion's  share  of  taxation,  and  quoted  from  the  official  records 
to  prove  that  land  and  buildings  are  paying  only  39  per  cent  of  Call-  J 
fornia's  total  taxes,  the  remaining  61  per  cent  being  borne  by  industry.  ] 

ELIZABETH  SAYER  writes  us  from  Portland,  Ore.:  "Every  issue  of  j 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  good.    In  this  issue  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  "Your  Work  and  Mine,"  by  Bolton  Hall;  "The  Single  Tax  in  Per- 1 
spective, "  by   Benjamin   W.   Burger,  and   "Candidate  for  Governor 
Makes  Single  Tax  the  Main  Issue."    The  report  of  the  Schalkenbach  i 
Foundation  I  thought  excellent." 

J.  B.  McGAURAN,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  whose  name  our  readers  will  be  1 
glad  to  see,  writes:  "The  January-February  number  of  LAND  AND  J 
FREEDOM  arrived  yesterday.  I  found  it  so  interesting  that  I  postponed  \ 
going  to  bed  until  this  morning.  Everything  from  Comment  and  Re- 1 
flection  on  the  first  page  to  the  last  item  of  News  Notes  and  Personals 
attracted  attention  more  than  usual,  although  every  number  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  is  instructive,  entertaining  and  inspiring." 


,AN1J    I 

•J 

:k  Of 


EMIL  KNIPS,  of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  writes:  "Greetings  to  you  and  th 
again  for  your  splendid  publication.  I  am  overjoyed  at  the  work 
such  splendid  men  as  L.  D.  Beckwith,  of  the  Stockton  Forum;  J.  W. 
Graham  Peace,  of  the  London  Commonweal;  Allan  C.  Thompson,  of 
the  Square  Deal,  and  Mr.  Hodgkiss,  of  Australia." 

"  YOURS  is  a  fine  answer  to  the  so-called  farm  leaders'  objection  tc 
the  federal  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  land  values,"  writes  John  Lawrence 
Monroe. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  John  and  Emma  Allen  Foundation. 
of  No.  1  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  held  recently,  there 
was  adopted  a  resolution  of  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jai 
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R.  Brown,  the  well-known  Single  Tax  lecturer,  who  died  last  fall.  The 
John  and  Emma  Allen  Foundation  has  been  established  by  John  H. 
Allen,  president  of  the  Everlasting  Valve  Company  of  Jersey  City, 
to,  carry  on  lectures  and  in  other  ways  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  land-value  taxation.  The  resolution  follows: 

"Resolved  that  on  the  passing  of  James  R.  Brown,  known  lovingly 
to  us  as  'Jim'  Brown,  it  is  highly  proper  that  we  express  ourselves  in 
reference  to  the  great  work  which  he  did  for  the  cause  of  Single  Tax. 

"His  work  was  exceedingly  effective.  The  love  he  had  for  this  subject 
prompted  an  enthusiasm  that  could  not  be  downed.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  his  life  must  have  been  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  making  converts, 
and  no  doubt  the  good  he  did  will  live  on  long  after  him. 

"We  express  not  only  our  admiration  for  him  as  a  hard,  faithful  and 
competent  worker,  but  also  our  personal  love  and  our  esteem  and  respect 
for  his  fine  character." 


WE  are  glad  to  welcome  A  Terra  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  organ 
of  the  Georgeists  of  that  country.  The  first  number  seems  to  promise 
well. 


unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  help  him  in  writing  an  essay. 
The  Schalkenbach  Foundation  will  have  the  essays  judged  and  will 
aid  in  the  clerical  details  of  launching  the  contest.  Among  schools 
and  colleges  that  have  ordered  and  are  using  Henry  George  books  are 
the  Santa  Monica  High  School  and  Junior  College,  fifty  "Progress  and 
Poverty;"  Organic  School,  Fairhope,  thirty-five  "Social  Problems;" 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  twenty  "Significant  Paragraphs;" 
Harvard  Cooperative  Store,  fifty  "Progress  and  Poverty;"  Rutgers 
University,  ten  "Progress  and  Poverty;"  Mr.  Hunter,  University  of 
Illinois,  eighty-six  "Significant  Paragraphs;"  Princeton  University, 
seventy  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

DR.  ROBERT  NORWOOD,  the  well-known  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  this  city,  who  enthusiastically  accepts  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George,  is  a  real  poet.  A  recent  volume  from  his  pen  is  "Issa, " 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's.  It  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  autobiography, 
and  is  poetry  of  a  high  order. 


A  UNIQUE  circular  advertising  Henry  George's  works  has  been  issued 
by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation.  It  is  a  neatly  printed  page 
giving  Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell's  address  at  Baltimore  in  October  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  commenting  upon  the  practical  importance  of 
iwhat  we  propose.  The  address  was  printed  in  full  in  November-Decem- 
ber LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  One  of  Prof.  Mitchell's  comments  is: 

"I  speak  now  of  the  positive  issue  of  the  doctrine  in  the  absorption 
of  land  values  to  the  public  treasury.  Unless  the  student  of  economics 
appreciates  the  entire  propriety  of  taking  economic  rent  in  taxes  he  will 
be  unable  to  understand  what,  I  fancy,  will  be  some  early  moves  of 
our  legislators.  That  thing,  soon  or  late,  suddenly  or  gradually,  is  bound 
to  come.  It  is  a  part  of  our  responsibility  to  implant  this  idea,  to  fore- 
cast this  event." 

kjARD  HARTLEY,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.' 
wing  his  subscription,  writes:  "The  urge  to  know  what  is  going 
most  as  strong  as  it  was  forty-six  years  ago,  especially  when  the 
s  of  the  movement  is  so  interestingly  and  capably  presented 
usually  do. " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Club  recently  organized  in  Omaha, 
Dr.  T.  Tilton  Young,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Fremont, 
iddressed  the  club,  his  subject  being  "Abolish  All  Taxes." 

MERVYN  J.  STEWART  writes  us  from  England  that  the  women's  work 
n  Trafalgar  Square  London  (Mmes.  Jacobs  and  Eastwood),  is  getting 
n  many  people  under  thirty  and  has  a  remarkable  and  new  list  of  intel- 
igentsia  as  speakers. 

ON  Feb.  9  the  young  Single  Taxers  of  Chicago  gathered  for  a 
linner  and  a  feast  of  reason.  J.  Edward  Jones,  candidate  for  Governor 
n  the  Republican  primaries,  spoke,  his  subject  being  "Can  Economic 
Insecurity  Be  Abolished?"  also  Nathan  Hillman,  "Single  Tax  Past  and 
"uture;"  Theodore  Saunders,  "Turgot's  Reflection  on  the  Origin  of 
Wealth;"  Thomas  A.  Meyer,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature; 

ga  E.  Watson,  "Single  Tax  an  American  Idea. "  Mrs.  John  Lawrence 
Monroe  talked  on  "The  Land  Motif  in  Literature,"  and  the  affair 
"as  brightened  with  singing  by  Miss  Dora  Green,  accompanied  by 
Vliss  Eunice  Tideman,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Tideman.  John  Lawrence 
Vlonroe  was  chairman. 

READERS  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  remember  that  Mrs.  de  Mille 
spoke  to  a  large  audience  of  junior  college  students  at  the  Santa  Monica 
College  in  California  last  December.  Prof.  Charles  Stickle  has  just 
nformed  us  that  in  response  to  general  enthusiasm  and  demand  the 
:conomics  class  of  eighty  will  enter  the  Prize  Essay  contest  which  Mrs. 
le  Mille  is  sponsoring.  Each  student  has  an  individual  copy  of  the 


DR.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  has  attained  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  of  the  Community  Church  of  this  city  and  is  the  recip- 
ient of  a  number  of  congratulatory  communications  which  are  printed 
in  the  Community  News.  These  are  testimonials  of  which  he  may  well 
be  proud.  Though  we  differ  with  Dr.  Holmes  on  more  than  one  subject, 
we  trust  the  highly  useful  work  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life  may 
be  continued  for  many  years. 

SIR  GEORGE  FOWLDS  writes  us  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand:  "I 
was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  James  R.  Brown.  I  first  met  him  in 
Washington  in  1898,  and  I  have  watched  his  able  and  strenuous  work 
for  the  cause  ever  since  with  great  joy  and  appreciation.  Business  con- 
i  ditions  in  New  Zealand  are  very  bad.  The  only  cure  our  government 
thinks  of  is  cutting  down  salaries  and  raising  taxes,  both  of  which  tend 
to  accentuate  the  evil. " 


H.  W.  NOREN  tells  us  in  the  Fairhope  Courier  that  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  federal  government  imposed  a  direct  tax  on  land.  Mr. 
McNair,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  in  his  possession  a  bill  for  taxes  that  con- 
firms such  legislation. 

GEN.  SMEDLEY  D.  BUTLER,  fire-eating  former  marine,  at  a  meeting 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  recently  made  a  (from  him)  surprising  utterance. 
Confessing  he  was  not  sure  what  he  fought  about  in  the  World  War, 
he  said :  "  The  average  war  is  an  economic  problem  dressed  up  in  gaudy 
clothes  so  that  the  man  who  is  dying  in  the  field  doesn't  know  what  it 
is  all  about."  When  our  soldiers  begin  to  talk  like  this  we  are  surely 
making  some  progress.  At  the  same  meeting  Bishop  McConnell  said: 
"  To  get  up  a  war  we  must  mobilize  all  the  liars. "  Andheadded:  "You 
never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  willing  to  go  on  the  field  of  battle  backed 
by  a  commercial  slogan — as,  "Remember  the  Oil  Wells."  So  soldier 
and  clergyman  found  themselves  in  practical  agreement. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  conviction  among  many  earnest  thinkers  that 
civilization  cannot  much  longer  stand  up  against  present  conditions. 
"Unless  greater  wisdom  prevails  our  civilization  will  be  engulfed," 
says  Norman  Angell.  But  he  omits  to  tell  us  in  what  this  greater  wisdom 
consists.  Dr.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  looks  for 
the  final  breakdown  of  civilization  and  the  descent  of  man  to  levels 
"essentially  animal. "  But  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  a  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  subscriber,  who  knows 
his  Henry  George,  said  in  a  recent  address: 

"When  we  put  our  tariff  up,  thirty  other  countries  followed  suit 
and  world  trade  was  cut  in  half.  Economic  war  is  sometimes  more 
destructive  than  actual  war,  though  it  isn't  so  spectacular  and  doesn't 
kill  so  many  people.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  and  we're  now  in  a  state 
of  actual  war." 
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The  Story 
of  Archimedes 


A  terrible  if  ironical  arraignment  of  Land  Monopoly  resurrected 
from  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  (though  the  origin  of  its  publi- 
cation awaits  identification). 

Dan  Beard,  illustrator  of  Mark  Twain's  "Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,"  certifies  his  belief  in  its  authenticity. 

Here  is  the  most  trenchant  indictment  of  Land  Monopoly 
ever  written.  Coming  from  a  friend  of  Henry  George,  this 
wonderful  essay  by  Mark  Twain,  the  most  gifted  satirist  of  his 
time,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  him  only  as  the 
author  of  such  widely  differing  works  as  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
and  "The  Diary  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Issued  as  a  12-page  pamphlet  and  sold  at  5  cents  a  single 
copy  and  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Paking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-••  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

«TT  is  a  sad  reflection  that  this  land  should  have  come 
J.  to  such  a  pass  that  willing  hands  are  idle;  but  alas!  the 
worst  is  not  yet.  As  machinery  advances  to  greater  perfec- 
tion there  must,  of  necessity,  come  about  a  state  of  affairs 
where  fewer  and  fewer  workers  are  needed  to  produce 
more  wealth,  or  goods.  And  as  women  invade  industry 
there  must  come  about  a  lowering  of  wages  as  well  as 
fewer  places  for  men.  The  balance  of  increased  wealth 
must  needs  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  few  favored 
individuals,  so,  as  anyone  may  see,  the  general  tendency 
is  toward  more  unemployment  until  the  world  wakes  up 
'to  the  sad  truth.  For  help  we  cannot  look  to  professional 
politicians.  In  them  is  no  hope.  So  long  as  their  physical 
comfort  is  untouched  they  will  not  stir  a  hand.  With 
them  the  interests  of  capital  are  primary;  of  men,  entirely 
secondary.  Our  political  problems,  as  you  see,  hinge  on 
money  problems  alone  and  we  have  lost  sight  of  men  and 
their  needs." 


US  Charles  J.  Finger  in  his  All's  Well,  an  interesting 
magazine  he  edits.     As  Mr.  Finger  is  reputed  to  be 
gle  Taxer,  on  some  evidence  not  yet  produced,  it  is 
well  to  put  this  before  our  readers  as  relieving  him  of  any 
such  suspicion. 

No  machine  ever  threw  any  man  out  of  employment. 
Every  machine  feeds  other  machines  and  starts  the  wheels 
*oing  in  many  directions.  The  tendency  of  machines  is 
;o  raise  wages;  to  increase  purchasing  power  by  lowering 
:ost  of  production;  to  stimulate  inventive  ability  and 
viden  its  field  of  usefulness  to  humanity;  to  multiply  the 
lumber  of  products,  putting  more  and  more  wealth  within 
:asier  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  consumer 
inds  his  effective  demand  increased  by  reduction  in  price. 
.Vhat  is  saved  from  his  purchases  goes  to  make  further 
lemands  on  the  higher-priced  products  of  labor  and  raises 
he  standard  of  living. 

*"\F  the  printing  business  Mr.  Finger  knows  something. 
Did  the  linotype  throw  any  printers  out  of  employ- 
nent?  Did  the  locomotive,  chief  among  modern  inven- 
ions,  decrease  the  demand  for  labor?  Or  the  automobile? 
N&s  it  a  dreadful  thing  when  the  sewing  machine  replaced 
he  hand  needle?  In  the  hand-needle  age  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewing  woman  so  enviable?  Not  if  we  accept 
he  undoubtedly  true  picture  of  conditions  among  this 
ype  of  workers  versed  by  Thomas  Hood  in  "The  Song 
>f  the  Shirt." 


MR^  FINGER  is  the  true  descendant  of  those  who 
rioted  in  Lancashire  when  Arkwright  introduced 
his  spinning  jenny.  For  even  if  he  is  law-abiding  and 
would  not  riot,  his  thinking,  and  that  of  men  who  think 
as  he  does,  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  rose  against 
the  machine  in  the  cotton-goods  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  during  the  last  century. 

\\  7  HAT  is  it  that  so  deceives  men  who  talk  of  the 
^  *  "machineage"?  Undoubtedly  it  lies  in  appearances. 
If  a  machine  is  invented  that  does  the  work  of  two  men 
where  one  sufficed  before,  is  it  not  obvious  that  one  man 
is  thrown  out  of  employment?  Superficial  observers  might 
think  that  way,  but  not  the  reflecting  men.  For  as  this 
process  has  been  going  on  for  several  centuries,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  most  of  us  would  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment before  this  depression  set  in — not  ten  millions  in 
this  country  but  nearer  forty  millions  idle! 

\\  J  HAT  deceives  Mr.  Finger  is  not  that  machines  seem 
•  •  to  be  throwing  men  out  of  employment,  but  that 
behind  this  unreal  appearance  something  else  goes  on  which 
many  have  not  the  wit  to  see.  For  as  machines  turn  out 
their  products  the  gain  is  absorbed  by  the  earth-owners 
in  increased  rent.  Little  is  left  after  rent  is  abstracted 
from  the  total  wealth  produced,  and  nothing  or  little 
remains  to  labor  to  buy  back  its  products.  This  causes 
the  phenomenon  which  short-sighted  economists  call 
"overproduction."  Rent  is  the  "machine"  that  works 
relentlessly,  undoing  the  natural  processes  of  distribution. 

HHERE  is  no  more  limit  to  the  production  of  machines 
•*•  than  there  is  to  any  other  labor  product.  They  all 
come  from  the  earth.  And  this  is  true  of  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  smaller  machines.  A  machine  is  not  a  self- 
created,  greedily  consuming  automaton!  Labor  is  needed 
both  to  create  and  maintain  it.  Normally  and  naturally 
it  places  vastly  increased  satisfactions  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses. 

TN  a  society  where  wealth  is  concentrated,  machines  as 
•*•  well  as  other  products  of  labor  tend  to  ownership  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Denied  the  power  to  freely 
produce  machines,  or  any  other  form  of  wealth,  labor 
finds  that  the  owner  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  the  owner 
of  other  forms  of  capital,  commands  the  service  of  labor 
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almost  at  his  own  price.  What  curious  perversion  of 
reasoning  it  is  that  turns  from  the  real  enemy  of  labor  to 
attack  with  angry  epithet  the  machine  which  is  its  servant! 

THE  machine  is  not  a  Frankenstein  that  labor  creates 
that  it  may  be  devoured.  It  is  the  hands  and  arms 
and  visible  brain  of  labor.  It  is  not  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  assume  ownership  and  control  to  secure  the  wide- 
spread diffusion  of  its  benefits.  Under  free  conditions 
where  gains  from  the  machines  are  not  absorbed  by  the 
insatiate  growth  of  land  values — economic  rent — the 
tremendous  increase  in  production  calls  for  commensurate 
exchange  of  other  products  made  by  other  machines,  each 
in  turn.  How,  Mr.  Finger,  can  anything  produced  by 
labor,  which  can  be  multiplied  infinitely,  injure  the  interest 
of  the  producer?  A  machine,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  labor 
product.  How  can  a  labor  product  hold  a  menace  for 
the  man  who  creates  it? 

\\  7E  fancy  the  reply  will  be  that  some  machines  require 

*  ^    large  sums  of  money  to  produce  them,  and  that 
labor  has  at  its  command  no  such  amounts  of  capital. 
If  this  is  the  thought,  let  the  objector  reflect  on  the  natural 
law  of  cooperation.     As  labor  is  the  producer  of  all  capital 
—the  wealth  that  is  used  in  the  making  of  more  wealth — 
it  is  clear  that  with  natural  resources  free  to  labor,  machines 
would  soon  be  generally  owned,  not  under  government 
supervision  but  under  the  operation  of  natural  laws  of 
production   and  distribution.     It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  are  living  today  under  artificial  restrictions  in 
which  opportunities  for  employment  are  almost  entirely 
restricted.     It  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Finger  knew  this. 

\T  7ITH  a  Free  Earth,  with  every  restriction  to  the  use 

*  •     of  natural  resources  swept  away,  capital  would  soon 
change  owners   under   the   rapid   differences   that  would 
appear.     For  those  who  under  present  conditions  control 
the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  must  control  the  capital. 
Capital  not  based  upon  earth  ownership,  or  equivalent 
monopoly,  is  at  a  marked  disadvantage.     This  is  what 
deceives    the    Socialist.     He    is    misled    by    appearances. 
He  has  forgotten  his  Karl  Marx,  who  told  us  in  his  "  Das 
Kapital"  that  the  ownership  of  natural  resources  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  exploitation  of  labor.     His  mistake  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Finger,  who  thinks,  rather  preposter- 
ously, that  labor  can  fashion  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
labor  product  for  his  own  destruction. 

PHIS  needs  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Finger  and  those 
•*•  who  think  with  him.  Machinery  and  invention, 
even  under  present  conditions,  offer  boundless  opportuni- 
ties for  labor.  But  Rent,  actual  and  anticipatory,  moves 
fast,  though  not  always  fast  enough  to  absorb  all  the  gains 
of  Wages  and  Interest  to  real  capital.  Usually  a  step  in 
advance,  Rent  at  other  times  may  lag  a  little  behind.  If 


the  gain  from  a  machine  is  3,  rent  quickly  takes  2,  and 
eventually  the  whole.  Then  follows  the  break  in  "effective 
demand,"  labor  cannot  buy  back  its  product,  and  the 
machine,  which  is  labor's  hands  and  arms,  stands  idle 
along  with  the  idle  laborer.  For  a  short  time  it  seems  to 
the  superficial  observer  that  the  capital  in  control  of  the 
machine  has  profited  inordinately,  but  a  closer  observation 
shows  rent  rising  ever  higher,  absorbing  the  gains  of  capi- 
tal and  leaving  to  the  "employer"  of  labor  a  lot  of  rusting 
iron! 

THE  New  York  Times  is  a  staid  newspaper,  staid  almost 
to  the  point  of  solemnity.    Yet  if  one  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals  rushes  in  to  discuss  the  prevailing 
depression  and  remedies  therefor,  he  is  almost  bound  to 
be  funny  in  a  solemn  way.     H.  L.  Puxley  is  one  of  its 
financial  writers.     He  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  known  tc 
have  his  name  go  thundering  down  the  ages,  or  even  a 
far  as  the  back  street.     But  he  has  great  resourcefulnes 
that  may  yet  win  him  fame.     He  suggests  as  a  means  o 
bettering  conditions  a  national  raffle  in  which  every  citizei 
is  to  be  given  a  free  ticket,  and  in  which  prizes  to  the  amoun 
of  $250,000,000  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  issue< 
to  those  holding  the  lucky  numbers!     And  this  is  urged  i; 
all  seriousness. 

MR.  PUXLEY  makes  other  suggestions  which  h 
naively  admits  are  "  highly  controversial "  and  requir 
to  be  "argued  out,"  but  are  here  advanced  for  consider*! 
tion  rather  than  "dogmatic  demands  for  action."  Fcl 
this  we  should  be  grateful.  A  Grand  National  Sweej 
stakes  to  End  Depression  would  add  to  the  joy  of  nation; 
A  picture  arises  in  our  mind  of  Mr.  Hoover  blindfolde 
— for  we  would  trust  no  less  responsible  an  individual- 
drawing  the  winning  tickets  from  their  receptacle!  Con 
menting  once  more  on  the  rather  original  suggestion  < 
Mr.  Puxley,  we  want  to  instance  it  as  one  among  the  man 
examples  of  what  we  have  termed  "the  breaking  dow 
of  the  contemporary  mind." 


son 

I 


SPEAKING  of  cures  for  the  depression  not  long  ag 
Rudy  Vallee  paid  a  visit  to  President  Hoover.     Tl 
President,  probably  remembering  the  old  saying  of  sonl 
great  man — was  it  Fletcher  of  Saltoun? — that  "he  ca 
not  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country  if  he  were  permit 
to  write  its  songs,"  asked  Rudy  if  he  could  write  a  s 
that  would  dispel   the  present  depression.     A   friend 
ours,  having  in  mind  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Hoover's  chn 
acter,  insists  that  our  worthy  President  said  this  in    | 
seriousness.     But  we  are  skeptical. 

WE  are  not  convinced  that  the  philosophy  of  Spincij 
offers  a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  f 
being,  but  it  is  the  nearest  to  perfection  in  its  endeavor  • 
answer  ever  attempted   by   the   mind   of  man.     Settiji 
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side  his  system  of  pantheism  (or  perhaps  even  adopting 
part  of  that  philosophy),  his  ethics  is  as  lofty  as  that  of 
ny  teaching,  past  or  present.  It  has  been  the  impression 
f  scholars  that  a  certain  affinity  was  not  lacking  between 
he  teachings  of  Henry  George  and  Spinoza,  and  if  we 
onsider  the  ethical  teaching  of  both  we  shall  find  that  this 
>  indeed  so.  And  there  is  also  something  in  the  characters 
f  both  men  that  suggests  a  moral  likeness.  "The  very 
iest  man  these  modern  times  have  seen,"  said  a  reviewer 
i  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  who  was  by  no  means 
disciple  of  the  philosopher. 

PHIS  allusion  to  Spinoza  finds  its  suggestion  in  a  maga- 
•    zine  that  has  come  to  our  desk,  the  title  of  which  is 
pinoza  in  America.     We  quote  a  few  significant  para- 
|  raphs  : 

Today,  everybody  is  talking  about  the  depression  in   the  world, 
lit  not  everybody   is  interested   in   its   underlying    causes.     To   be 
!  terested  in  the  causes  means  to  study  and  understand  human  nature 
-St.     This  standard  will  make  it  easier  to  view  the  economic-political 
oblcms   in   a  clear   light.     By   understanding   ourselves    and   other 
iman  beings,  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  these  difficult  problems.     Yes, 
4t  where  can  we  learn  what  mutual  understanding  is?      Do  we  not 
;ed  institutions  for  such  a  purpose?  *  *  *  \Ve  need  schools  where 
I  udents  can  be  taught  to  think  nobly.     Noble  thinking  alone  helps 
olve  the  individual,  the  national  and  the  world  problems  in  the 
of  truth.  *  *  * 

example,  how  can  we  solve  the  problem  of  distribution  of  goods 
Jt  having  a  true  idea  of  goodness  and  cooperation  in  our  minds? 
in  we  cooperate  without  the  ethical  willingness  to   sacrifice  for 
re  of  others?     Would  there  be  room  for  a  depression   in  a  country 
lich  is  governed  by  men  with  unselfish  ends? 


PHERE  follows  a  complaint  that  schools  and  colleges 

have  failed  us,  that  there  is  need  of  an  institution  to  de- 

;lop  "the  art  of  thinking."     And  the  disciples  of  Spinoza 

America  have  started  just  such  an  institution.    Wecom- 

end  their  action  and  wish  them  success.     And  we  bring 

>  their   attention   the   Henry   George   School   of  Social 

:ience.    The    same    animating    motive    is    behind    this 

hool  that  has  led  our  friends  to  call  for  the  establishment 

an  institution  to  popularize  and  extend  the  teachings 

Spinoza.     And  we  find,  too,  that  the  objects  of  both 

oups  are  in  some  degree  curiously  identical. 

HENRY  GEORGE  was  a  strange  and  significant  phe- 
nomenon in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  acquisitiveness  and 
s:aterialism.     He  sought  and  found    fundamental™  oral- 
lies  as  the  basis  of  an  economic  philosophy,  and  nobody 
|']ho  has  read   'Progress  and  Poverty'  is  ever  the  same 
;j  his  thinking  as  he  was  before  he  saw  those  eloquent  and 
iipressive  pages.     Much  that  Mr.  George  taught  has  now 
'I'come  a  part  of  the  every  -day  philosophy  of  our  political 
le,  and  much  more  will  become  a  part  of  it.     I  do  not, 
hwever,  believe  there  will  be  any  sudden  application  of 
J  r.  George's  principles.     Sound  political  development  is 
matter  of  growth  and  not  a  matter  of  revolution,  and 
••en  a  fundamentally  right  economic  doctrine,  if  it  in- 
a  radical  departure  from  accepted  practices,  has  to 


be  absorbed  little  by  little  to  avoid  consequences  too 
severe  to  endure  which  would  follow  a  nation-wide  attempt 
to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things  to  correct  an  ancient 
error." 

HHE  foregoing  is  from  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
-*-  Presidency,  a  man  of  high  ideals  which  have  guided 
him  in  a  distinguished  public  career.  It  calls  for  some- 
thing more  than  casual  comment,  for  it  is  unquestionably 
an  animating  conviction  with  many  who  seek  political 
preferment  and  take  counsel  of  caution  in  the  path  they 
are  treading,  holding  their  convictions,  so  to  speak,  in 
leash  for  fear  of  possible  consequences  to  themselves. 
As  this  letter  involves  an  attitude  not  uncommon  among 
public  men,  we  pause  to  examine  all  its  implications. 

INSTITUTIONS  must  be  subjected  continuously  to  the 
•*•  test  of  service.  Are  they  outgrown?  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  may  have  served  past  needs.  Institutions  must 
be  changed  as  life  itself  changes.  When  institutions  are 
outgrown  and  live  only  by  the  strength  given  them  through 
tradition  they  are  obstacles  on  the  way  to  progress.  The 
essential  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization  call  for 
their  modification  or  destruction.  Answering  perhaps  the 
needs  of  former  life  on  this  earth,  they  have  ceased  to 
respond  to  present  needs. 

"IVTOW  whether  this  destruction  or  modification  shall  be 
-^  »  effected  immediately  or  not  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
may  be  by  one  blow.  Or  it  may  be  more  completely 
eliminated  by  gradual  processes  of  modification.  As  to  the 
shock  following  upon  its  instant  rectification  we  are  not 
greatly  concerned.  For  we  are  impelled  to  ask,  What 
of  the  shock  to  ten  millions  of  our  people  in  the  loss  of 
employment,  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  of  business 
concerns,  and  the  crashing  of  nine  thousand  banks  in 
nine  years?  If  such  shocks  can  be  avoided,  as  we  know 
they  can  be,  we  may  regard  with  small  apprehension  the 
shock  that  will  follow  the  immediate  setting  of  the  house 
in  order,  even  if  some  of  the  old  furniture  is  lost. 


civilization  on  the  verge  of  collapse  it  is  idle 
for  us  to  voice  counsels  of  caution.  The  writer 
of  the  foregoing  quoted  paragraph  knows  full  well 
what  Henry  George's  remedy  will  do  to  make  forever  im- 
possible the  terrible  times  through  which  we  are  passing. 
Yet  he  fears  the  shock  that  will  follow  any  immediate 
attempt  to  rectify  a  great  wrong,  to  restore  the  natural 
order,  to  free  natural  resources.  This  would  be  a  "shock," 
it  is  true,  some  disarrangement  at  first,  some  losses,  and 
some  difficulties  in  the  reorganization  of  the  new  society. 
But  it  would  be  worth  the  price.  Maybe  even  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  shock  can  be  avoided.  It  is  no  real  service 
that  any  reformer  renders  to  a  great  cause  by  emphasizing 
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that  it  may  be  brought  about  gradually.  It  may  be  that  the 
great  change  we  advocate  should  come  about  suddenly 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us. 

WHY  will  men  be  so  timorous  of  achieving  the  great 
and  true  through  travail  and  trouble?  Why  should 
they  shrink  from  the  minor  difficulties  in  effecting  a  change 
in  conditions  that  will  restore  the  balance  of  the  world? 
We  are  talking  now  to  a  man  who  knows,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  lecture.  He  knows  all  this  as  well  as  any  reader 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Besides,  he  is  a  man  of  vision 
with  an  outlook  on  the  world  that  transcends  the  ordinary 
man's  gift  of  seeing.  How  with  such  mental  and  spiritual 
equipment  can  he  think  as  he  does? 

IF  the  change  we  advocate  is  rejected,  there  are  two 
ways  open  in  the  path  that  must  be  trod  by  civilization 
— revolution  or  chaos.  If  apathy  and  social  prejudice  now 
make  difficult  or  impossible  the  necessary  change;  if  out- 
grown institutions  enlist  in  their  support  the  influence  of 
the  learned  and  powerful,  the  sanction  of  organized  re- 
ligion, and  the  voice  of  a  subsidized  press,  it  is  not  more 
than  has  happened  to  protect,  defend  and  favor  every  hoary 
superstition  which  the  demands  for  a  fuller  life  have 
sought  to  overthrow. 

The  Land  Question  in  India 

IN  several  districts  of  Bombay,  too,  where  an  intensive 
political  campaign  has  recently  been  carried  on,  the 
villager  has  begun  to  question  the  justice  of  the  taxation 
system  (with  regard  to  land  rather  than  salt,  the  latter 
duty  being  a  selected  object  of  attack  and  no  real  grievance) 
and  to  adopt  methods  of  passive  resistance.  Similarly  in 
Oudh,  the  region  lying  in  the  center  of  the  great  northern 
plain,  the  payment  of  rent  to  landlords  is  being  refused. 
But  elsewhere,  with  rare  local  exceptions,  the  peasant 
remains  quiescent  and  is  occupied  with  other  than  political 
thoughts.  *  *  * 

The  Indian  peasant  ordinarily  owns  from  three  to  twenty 
acres.  In  some  provinces  the  tenant  class  is  larger,  but 
only  in  the  south  of  India  is  the  landless  man,  often  a 
pariah  or  outcast,  a  major  problem.  The  tenant's  holding 
also  will  be  of  the  same  size,  and  his  status  is  not  neces- 
sarily below  that  of  the  peasant  owner;  but  owners  pre- 
dominate, and,  except  in  tracts  favored  with  canal  irriga- 
tion, draw  a  bare  subsistence  from  a  tired  soil.  *  *  * 

No  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  landlord  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  moments.  A  growing  section  of  liberal 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  his  expropriation,  with  or  without 
compensation. — "The  Indian  Village  and  the  Indian 
Unrest,"  by  C.  F.  Strickland  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

LET  no  one  imagine  that  he  has  no  influence.    Who- 
ever he  may  be,  the  man  who  thinks  becomes  a  light 
and  a  power. — HENRY  GEORGE. 


Outwitting  Communism 

(BROADCAST  BY  FRANKLIN  WENTWORTH  OVER  YANKEE 
NETWORK  FROM  BOSTON  RADIO  STATION  WAAB) 

A  GOOD  many  Americans  are  sick  of  official  investiga- 
•**•  tions,  fact-finding  projects  and  analyses  of  economic 
conditions.  Even  among  radicals  there  is  a  growing  im- 
patience with,  if  riot  contempt  for,'  the  members  of  theii 
fraternity  who  are  still  using  the  space  afforded  them  ir 
current  periodicals  to  suggest  that  things  in  human  societj 
are  awry.  It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of  economic  writin( 
has  reached  its  logical  limit,  and  further  indulging  in  i 
will  not  advance  us  much.  What  we  wish  to  be  showi 
is  what  we  may  do.  In  what  direction  or  along  what  patl 
shall  we  travel?  What  is  the  desirable  goal?  And  why  ii 
it  desirable?  If  we  can  decide  these  questions  even  theo 
retically  we  may  at  least  head  in  a  hopeful  direction,  an< 
thus  perhaps  find  a  first  effective  step. 

RUSSIAN  EXPERIMENT  THRILLS  MASSES 
The  present  Russian  experiment  is  attracting  the  goa 
will  of  thousands  who  do  not  really  favor  communism! 
because  it  reflects  some  sort  of  relief  from  present  worldf 
wide  stagnation  and  despair.  The  fact  that  the  Russian^ 
are  temporarily  on  limited  food  rations  appears  no  seriou! 
drawback  to  those  who  think  of  hardships  endured  bl 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  and  the  pioneers  who  settled  our  gresS 
West,  who  were  also  inspired  by  the  notion  that  they  weil! 
building  a  future  desirable  civilization.  The  uncasine^ 
that  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  society  pnl 
jected  and  so  far  evolved  by  the  Soviets  does  not  appel 
to  us,  is  constantly  modified  by  reports  of  good  thind 
accomplished,  and  by  the  rather  helpless  conviction  thJ 
there  is  a  very  real  likelihood  of  a  collective  society  of  son! ; 
sort  displacing  our  present  laissez-faire  order,  to  whic 
our  children  will  be  obliged  to  conform,  if  not  ourselve* 
The  masses  of  the  people  in  every  nation  are  beirt; 
thrilled  by  the  accomplishment  in  Russia  of  certain  obje  }j 
tives  the  Western  nations  have  aspired  to  but  have  ml 
been  able  to  achieve.  There  are  many  earnest  souls,  f>| 
example,  concerned  with  the  millions  of  people  in  tl| 
United  States  who  are  unable  even  to  read  official  instructio •  { 
for  hygienic  living,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  laun»N 
any  really  collective  effort  to  abolish  this  illiteracy, 
loosely  organized  nation  cannot  perhaps  hope  to  do  thin  !j 
most  effectively  except  when  at  war.  War  is  obvious 'I 
communistic.  In  war  we  sacrifice  individuals  for  the  coiH 
mon  good  and  derive  inspiration  from  it.  The  Russia  i 
are  doing  this  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

IMPATIENT  FOR  BETTER  SOCIAL  ORDER 
Great  economic  changes  have  not  always  been  clef! 
to  the  one  or  two  generations  entangled  in  them,  becat^a 
of  the  time  element  involved.     We  are  now  moving  ^l 
rapidly,  however,  that  we  should  be  able  to  foretell  ar^ 
if  wise  enough,  to  readjust  our  lives  to  seemingly  inevitaU  '< 
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rents.  Modern  education  is  so  general  that  when  a  suf- 
'ient  number  desires  to  change  the  economic  structure 
j  should  be  able  to  accomplish  it  without  very  much  con- 
Ision.  Spain  seems  to  be  getting  on  pretty  well.  If  world 
j:airs  were  not  moving  so  rapidly,  the  United  States  might 
lift  into  something  akin  to  communism  without  official 
tange  in  its  laissez-faire  policies  by  a  rapid  increase  of 
I  ath  duties  until  in  a  couple  of  generations  all  inheritance 
(  property  should  be  abolished.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
)at  the  masses  are  now  too  impatient  for  a  better  social 
der  to  wait  for  any  such  demonstration;  the  property- 
Is  and  unemployed  need  food  and  work  now.  We  must, 
<  viously,  find  a  way  in  advance  of  too  great  an  accumula- 
jm  of  social  discontent  to  promote  equality  of  oppor- 
Inity.  Some  such  resource  might  give  a  longer  lease  of 
1;  to  our  ideas  of  individual  initiative.  The  civilized  world 
|  looking  to  those  who  have  made  such  a  success  of  modern 
\  siness  to  apply  their  intelligence  to  this  problem.  There 
puld  be  a  better  method  to  promote  equality  of  oppor- 
tnity  than  the  one  chosen  by  Russia.  Somebody,  or  group, 
jwever,  has  got  to  work  out  such  a  method  and  bring  it 
£:o  operation,  in  the  face  perhaps  of  considerable  opposi- 
^>n.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  what  the  country  needs 
i:a  new  and  sincere  thought  in  politics,  coherently,  dis- 
jt  ctly  and  boldly  uttered  by  men  who  are  sure  of  their 
.pund.  We  must  admit  we  do  not  see  much  of  this  sort 
JL  thing  in  our  American  politics.  Where  there  is  not  arrant 
,£  culation  or  political  cowardice  there  is  bewilderment. 
^  is  amazing  to  contemplate  the  meagre  cultural  back- 
£  >und  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  so  effectively  advancing 
J;  Russian  programme.  Their  potency  resides  in  the  fact 
.at  their  thought,  however  much  one  may  disagree  with 
,;:ir  object,  is  clear. 

CREAKING  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE 

,t  The  muddy  and  timid  thinking  of  American  politics 
;i£dom  discloses  anything  real  to  vote  for.  This  is  the 
^eam  along  which  we  may  drift  into  communism.  We 
^  realize  it  is  intentionally  muddied  by  private  interest, 
•y.  we  as  yet  have  no  programme  for  its  clarification.  An 
Active  programme  can  only  be  worked  out  around  an 
jia.  When  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  Presidential 
jhtion  let  it  be  known  that  it  meant  no  harm  to  the  tariff, 

didn't  seem  to  matter  much  to  many  which  candidate 
,)3  elected.  Our  current  economic  distress  is  obviously 

<:  wholly  due  to  the  present  tariff,  indefensible  as  it  may 
it  is  due  to  the  creaking  of  the  economic  structure  of 
•  entire  world. 
The  same  forces  that  are  operating  to  pave  the  way  to 

mmunism  in  America  and  England  by  piling  up  their 

nual  budgets  are  operating  in  some  form  in  every  civi- 
rjid  nation.  Russia  is  merely  an  instance  of  a  rather 
aitlden  adjustment  of  these  forces.  The  world  unrest  is 
;•  "dally  the  result  of  common  education.  What  must  be 
at'reasingly  met  by  those  who  are  content  with  the  present 
•$-up  is  the  problem  of  pacifying  the  many  who  are  demand- 


ing that  the  world's  leaders  in  education  and  ability  work 
out  a  more  just  and  reasonable  social  order.  Because  of 
delay  in  this  the  masses  are  developing  a  willingness  to 
attempt  a  solution  on  their  own  as  Russia  is  doing,  for  they 
are  looking  in  amazement  at  the  biggest  nation  in  the  world 
getting  along  without  the  experienced  political  and  reli- 
gious leadership  so  long  deemed  indispensable,  and  not 
suffering  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  economic  distress  of 
the  nations  which  still  enjoy  such  leadership. 

How  MAY  COMMUNISM  BE  AVERTED? 

This  is  really  what  is  disturbing  most  Americans  about 
Russia.  They  believe  that  communism  is  an  undesirable 
state  which  cannot  ultimately  prevail,  while  they  are  faced 
with  the  probability  of  having  to  pass  through  it.  The 
educational  example  of  the  Russian  experiment  is  terrific, 
and  its  persuasiveness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  the 
masses  so  easy.  We  have  only  to  continue  to  drift  and  we 
shall  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  adjust  our  lives  to  a 
similar  regimented  pattern. 

How,  then,  may  communism  be  averted?  It  obviously 
cannot  be  defeated  by  force.  We  might  as  well  try  to  keep 
out  smallpox  with  a  picket  fence.  It  is  an  idea  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  and  it  can  only  be  defeated  by  some 
other  idea.  Is  there  anywhere  an  effective  idea  which  might 
be  worked  out  and  applied  by  ourselves  while  our  destiny 
is  still  in  our  hands?  Such  an  idea  must  obviously  go  deep 
enough  to  affect  our  economic  structure.  Some  people  at 
least  must  reorganize  their  lives.  Making  donations  to 
relieve  the  unemployed  will  not  sweep  back  the  tide,  and 
government  works  and  commercial  credits  are  merely  a 
temporary  makeshift  which  hastens  the  possible  debacle. 
We  shall  either  meet  the  communistic  flood  fatuously 
as  the  Bourbons  did  the  republican  tide  in  France  and  be 
hopelessly  engulfed  in  it,  or  we  must  find  a  way  to  sluice  the 
waters  into  some  channel  in  which  they  will  not  sweep 
away  our  already  weakened  hold  on  individual  initiative. 

Is  there  a  cog  in  the  machinery  of  our  so-called  Western 
civilization  that  if  readjusted  or  released  might  permit 
us  to  evade  the  communistic  phase  through  which  we  are 
reluctant  to  pass?  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is.  It  is 
our  treatment  of  the  ownership  and  use  of  land.  This  is 
such  a  simple  fact  that  its  application  would  long  since 
have  corrected  many  of  .our  social  ills  had  its  significance 
ever  been  correctly  apprehended. 

LAND  GRANTS,  WHITE  PARASOLS  AND  ELEPHANTS 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  control 
by  a  relative  few  of  land  upon  which  many  people  must 
live.  Almost  every  war  has  been  concerned  with  the  appro- 
priation of  certain  productive  areas  of  the  earth.  We  can 
readily  see  the  unhappy  result  when  one  nation  appro- 
priates the  land  of  another  nation;  but  the  same  sort  of 
impoverishing  effect  upon  peoples  of  the  same  nation  result- 
ing from  some  of  their  number  owning  their  common 
heritage  and  exacting  tribute  in  the  form  of  rent  for  the 
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use  of  it,  is  more  obscure;  it  is  obscured  by  custom  and  its 
bad  effects  attributed  to  other  causes.  In  the  translation 
of  an  old  Indian  grant  of  land  found  at  Tanna  by  Sir 
William  Jones  occur  these  luminous  lines: 

"To  whomsoever  the  soil  at  any  time  belongs,  to  him 
belong  the  fruits  of  it.  White  parasols  and  elephants 
mad  with  pride  are  the  flowers  of  a  grant  of  land." 

This  has  the  agrarian  flavor  of  early  civilizations,  but 
nevertheless  a  very  modern  application.  The  power  of 
extracting  unearned  wealth  has  now  been  transferred  in 
its  magnitude  from  the  ownership  of  tilled  land  to  our 
fabulously  valuable  city  sites.  The  great  revenues  are 
now  produced  by  such  land  as  lies  in  the  hearts  of  London 
and  New  York.  The  assessed  value  of  the  land  on  Man- 
hattan Island  today  is  over  $5,000,000,000.  It  probably 
should  be  $10,000,000,000  if  correct  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  when  a  Fifth  Avenue  plot  was 
recently  sold  for  $7,000,000  it  was  revealed  as  having  been 
assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $2,500,000.  The  owners  of  these 
profitable  sites  in  London,  New  York,  Paris  or  Berlin  and 
in  all  other  settlements  down  to  the  small  village,  who 
are  deriving  their  revenues  from  this  unearned  source, 
do  not  ordinarily  display  white  parasols  or  otherwise  flaunt 
their  wealth.  The  land-owning  families  are  usually  of  more 
than  one  generation.  They  do  not  live  ostentatiously  or 
do  things  in  bad  taste.  They  are  often  charitable,  giving 
generously  of  their  unearned  wealth  in  times  of  social 
depression  and  subject  to  all  the  usual  joys  and  sorrows 
of  humanity  except  economic  worry.  They  are  not  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  the  long-developed  system  under 
which  service  is  not  demanded  from  them  in  exchange 
for  the  luxuries  and  comforts  they  enjoy. 

SCARCITY  OF  LAND  ARTIFICIAL 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  people  living  by  the  appro- 
priation of  ground  rents  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  wide- 
spread social  effect  of  such  appropriation.  People  who  work 
for  a  living  are  as  a  rule  just  as  ignorant  respecting  it. 
Society  having  settled  down  through  centuries  to  the 
assumption  of  the  justifiability  of  people  owning  land  which 
they  can  charge  other  people  for  the  use  of,  it  seems  a 
logical  item  of  investment.  Individuals  therefore  seek  to 
preempt  and  control  desirable  sites,  creating  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  land  and  herding  people  into  the  cities,  where 
their  presence  still  further  enhances  site  values.  Very  few 
people  connect  the  operation  of  this  system  with  the 
thought  of  social  suffering  and  discontent.  And  yet  it  does 
not  require  very  profound  thought  to  trace  a  large  flock 
of  seemingly  unrelated  social  ills  to  this  one  cause,  for  the 
bad  effects  of  the  feudal  system  are  repeated  in  it. 

We  need  not  fear  perhaps  the  medieval  method  of  adjust- 
ment. The  burning  of  the  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  by  the 
tenantry  was  most  often  merely  a  personal  revenge.  The 
rebels  did  not  challenge  the  system  under  which  they  were 
exploited.  The  communist  method  of  attack  is  impersonal. 
The  communists  simply  abolish  titles,  take  possession 
of  the  land  and  buildings,  apportion  the  living  quarters 


under  a  routine  plan,  and  make  every  able-bodied  pers< 
render  some  sort  of  service. 

EXAMPLE,  NOT  PROPAGANDA,  ENOUGH  FOR  RUSSIA 
This  appears  a  simple  method  of  operation,  compi 
hended  by  the  most  elementary  intelligence,  and  hen 
the  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  propertyless  mass 
of  all  countries,  who  never  would  have  believed  it  was 
easy  as  Russia  has  shown  it  to  be.    Russia  does  not  ne 
to  indulge  in  propaganda.    Her  example  alone  will  ine 
tably  make  over  the  other  civilized  nations  on  her  mo< 
unless  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  these  nations  fo 
stall  it  by  working  out  something  better.     One  looks 
vain  to  the  Americans  at  present  in  political  life  for  a  sin; 
utterance  indicating  a  desire  to  do  more  than  drift  w 
the  tide.    A  little  badgering  of  the  public-service  corpo 
tions,  a  little  grumbling  about  the  tariff,  a  hesitant  w< 
or  two  about  stock  exchange  methods,  a  little  financ 
bolstering   of   decaying    industries,    and    Congress    lea 
the  problem  to  solve  itself. 

It  is  in  England,  of  all  nations  the  most  intelligent  pol 
cally,  and  the  one  enjoying  the  most  democratic  gove 
ment,  that  the  idea  of  the  public  right  to  ground  re 
the  appropriation  of  which  as  a  purely  social  value  ( 
alone  defeat   a   communistic   regime,   seems   occasion; 
to  hover  on  the  outskirts  of  practical  politics.    Some  ye 
ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  one  of  his  clever  flirtations  w 
real  issues,  advanced  the  suggestion  that  the  state  sho 
take  as  a  social  asset  future  increments  in  land  values, 
amount    to   be   determined   whenever   the   property   J 
transferred.     While  the  landlords  were  disturbed  by  j 
idea,   it   was  not  actually  a  menace  to  their  privile; 
for  even   if  put   into   effect   it   would   not   very   gre; 
cheapen  land  and  thus  make  it  easy  for  the  present  la 
less  to  become  users.    At  best  such  a  plan  would  opei 
only  to  discourage  transfers  of  ownership,  and  would 
disturb  the  revenues  from  this  source  which  are  throt 
out  England  flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the  present  pos 
sors  of  profitable  sites. 

KING  GEORGE  COMMENTS  ON  SITE  VALUE  OF  LANIJ 

It  was  under  the  Labor  Government,  before  Mr.  PH 
Snowden  fell  upstairs  into  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  [ 
of  King  George's  messages  to  Parliament  the  real  :| 
was  advanced;  and  the  silence  with  which  it  was  receij 
even  by  the  radical  English  press  indicated  how  incl 
pletely  the  significance  of  this  suggestion  is  appreherj 
even  by  editors  who  are  honestly  seeking  plans  of  s<| 
betterment. 

"My  ministers,"  read  the  King's  message,  "pro;! 
to  introduce  legislation  to  secure  for  the  community! 
share  in  the  site  value  of  land." 

This  sounded  rather  like  a  casual  fiscal  expedient  haj 
deserving  of  attention  outside  of  the  meetings  of  bu'j 
committees,  and  yet  in  it  alone  resides  the  potency 
can  rescue  England  from  eventual  communism.    To  i| 
her  financial  needs  England  is  slowly  confiscating  thr 
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itixation  the  real  estate  of  her  people,  buildings  as  well 
1 5  land.    This  is  the  communistic  advance.     The  individ- 
|  ilistic    method    is    suggested    by    the    King's    message, 
uildings  are  rightfully  private  property.  They  are  created 
y  labor  of  brain  and  hand.    They  can  be  duplicated  any- 
here  they  are  wanted.    But  land  is  not  created  by  man. 
11  value  of  city  plots  is  a  community  value,  created  by 
te  presence  of  people  about  it.    If  the  people  of  London 
ere  all  to  move  to  Cornwall,  the  plots  around  Trafalgar 
juare  would  have  no  more  value  than  so  much  garden 
nd.  It  is  because  England  is  permitting  the  private  appro- 
bation by  individuals  of  her  present  community  values 
bare  land  that  she  is  forced  to  confiscate  the  buildings 
her  citizens  in  the  communistic  fashion. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  PLAN  FOR  READJUSTMENT 
No  economic  writer  past  or  present  has  elucidated  the 
onomic  and  spiritual  penalties  of  our  treatment  of  land 
ore  clearly  than  Henry  George,  who  oddly  enough  re- 
ived his  first  intelligent  appreciation  in  England.     It  is 
trprising  that  one  encounters  so  many  Americans  enjoy- 
g  educational  opportunities  who  are  not  familiar  either 
,.-ith    George's    analysis    of    economic    structures    or    the 
inple  plan  he  advocates  for  their  readjustment  in  response 
£<  social  needs.    He  shows  with  indisputable  clearness  that 
.jle  idea  of  Quesnay  to  substitute  one  single  tax  on  rent 
Jimpot  unique)  for  all  other  taxes,  designed  to  save  the 
,1  ad  of  Louis  XVI  from  the  block,  may  be  equally  potent 
i  saving  our  present  civilization  from  collapse.    Naturally 

!ere  is  little  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  proposal  to 
ift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  buildings  and  improve- 

ftj;nts  to  ground  rents,  unless  one  can  discern  the  striking 

^cial  effects  of  so  simple  a  project. 

For  centuries  the  English  have  shown  their  ability  to 
ing  about  great  changes  under  old  forms.    That  method 

j  {heir  present  difficulty  is  obviously  possible.     Ground 

;it  can  be  appropriated  by  taxation,  the  common  right 
these  community  values  being  thus  gradually  absorbed 
thout  severe  jar  or  shock,  and  the  common  people  re- 
ved  of  the  heavy  tax  burdens  which  time  and  again  have 
iven  them  into  revolution.  The  worst  that  could  happen 

?l*  the  English  site  owners  would  be  the  necessity  of  their 
ng  ultimately  their  personal  abilities  to  make  a  living, 
lis  does  not  appear  a  very  hard  fate  to  those  who  are 

flleady  doing  it.     With  all  their  previous  advantages  of 

ift'th,  nourishment  and  education  the  children  of  the  land- 

''ds  should  make  their  way  without  difficulty. 
5)j 

GRADUAL  SHIFTING  OF  TAXES  TO  GROUND  RENTS 

.0.  Normal  youth  does  not  face  with  fear  the  absence  of 

.^cial  privileges  in  a  society  that  gives  free  play  to  the 

:jrcise  of  its  faculties.    And  English  statesmanship  would 

.Jubtless  be  too  wise   to   attempt    complete   immediate 

}>x>very  of  these  community  values.       The  gradual  shift- 

.1;  of  taxes  from  personal  property  and  improvements  to 

pund  rents  would  give  individuals  now  absorbing  these 

,;timunity  funds  time  to  consider  their  personal  adjust- 


ments and  find  new  and  ligitimate  investments  for  any 
capital  they  may  possess. 

Society  gives  no  guarantee  even  by  implication  that  it 
will  not  change  its  tax  policy,  and  the  private  appropria- 
tion of  site  values  is  not  the  first  form  of  special  privilege 
to  be  so  absorbed  by  the  British  commonwealth.  In  every 
civilized  country,  even  the  newest,  the  rental  value  of  land 
taken  as  a  whole  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  entire  expenses 
of  government.  England  might  find  that  all  of  the  site 
value  need  not  be  taken  to  finance  her  normal  government 
operations.  Land  titles  certainly  need  not  be  arbitrarily 
disturbed  as  the  communists  would  disturb  them.  No  owner 
of  land  need  be  dispossessed  if  he  finds  a  use  for  it  that 
may  be  profitable  to  him.  Land  held  out  of  use  merely  in 
the  hope  of  reaping  increased  community  values  would  not 
of  course  be  found  profitable,  but  the  release  of  such  tracts 
would  so  stimulate  building  and  productive  capital  as  to 
bring  recovery  of  prosperity  in  which  the  present  posses- 
sors of  privileges  would  themselves  share.  The  release  of 
frozen  labor  and  capital  through  access  to  land,  the  only 
element  upon  which  they  can  express  themselves,  would 
rapidly  absorb  England's  unemployed. 

SLOW  TO  ACT  AGAINST  TIDE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Perhaps   the   English   people   and   also   the   Americans 
may  be  too  slow  to  recognize  the  significance  and  power 
expressed  in   the  King's  message  to  save  themselves  from 
the  engulfing  tide  of  communism.     It  will  be  difficult  for 
workingmen  to  get  over  the  idea  that  there  is  a  real  antago- 
nism   between  capital  and  labor,  and  for   small    farmers 
and  homestead  owners  to  comprehend  that  to  put  all  taxes 
on   the   value   of  land  will  not  be  unduly   to   tax   them. 
Neither  of  these  classes  can  easily  be  made  to  see  that  to 
exempt  capital  from  taxation  would  not  necessarily  make  a 
still  wider  division  of  rich  and  poor.    These  ideas  spring 
from  confused  thought,  and  the  difficulty  in  eradicating 
them  lies  in  the  fact  that  behind  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice they  reflect  is  an  active,  powerful  selfish  interest  which 
has  subtly  dominated  literature,  education  and  opinion. 
This  would  be  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  indi- 
cated effort  to  preserve  England  from  following  Russia. 
The  English  landlords,  like  the  French  Bourbons,  would 
be  unlikely  to  let  go.     They  might  prefer  to  await  the 
debacle.     John   Galsworthy   suggests   this   in   his   recent 
admirable  play  "The  Skin  Game."     But  there  might  be 
some  among  them  with  spirit  enough  to  take  the  chance. 
The  English  have  an  ideal  of  sportsmanship.     Leaving 
aside  the  landless  masses,  there  are  many  whose  interests 
as  land  owners  do  not  largely  exceed  their  interests  as 
bread  winners  or  capitalists.    Even  the  large  land  owners 
might  see  that  their  loss  would  be  only  relative.    Many  of 
them  are  in  productive  enterprises  which  would  naturally 
be   stimulated    by    relief    from    present   confiscatory    tax 
burdens.    It  might  appear  that  by  shifting  a  larger  part  of 
the  English  budget  on  the  non-producer  it  would  make  no 
one  poorer  except  those  who  can  be  made  a  great  deal 
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poorer  without  being  really  hurt,  and  thus  reapportion  the 
great  unearned  fortunes  without  impoverishing  anybody. 
Many  people  would  agree  that  such  a  policy  is  worth 
adopting  in  the  cause  of  social  justice  without  any  special 
emergency  to  justify  it;  but  facing  the  present  menace  of 
world  communism  it  would  seem  that  the  adoption  of  a 
method  of  social  readjustment  so  certain  to  arrest  growing 
discontent  would  be  welcomed  as  an  obvious  resource  of 
self-preservation . 

A  Plea  in  Avoidance 

FOLLOWING  is  a  letter  to  the  New  Republic  written 
by  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.: 

"  I  am  accepting  your  invitation  to  renew  my  subscription  because 
I  believe  publications  of  protest  should  be  supported  and  not  because 
I  personally  derive  any  information  or  comfort  from  your  paper. 
There  is  equally  competent  guidance  toward  an  improved  social  order 
in  the  editorials  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Why  can  you  not  occa- 
sionally refer  to  a  fundamental  wrong  that  can  be  corrected  by  our 
present  political  machinery  without  drifting  into  revolution?  I  mean 
the  absorption  by  privileged  individuals  of  the  community  value  of 
land.  Is  it  timidity  that  causes  you  to  be  so  continuously  silent  on 
this  .important  item?  The  taking  of  these  land  values  by  taxation  would 
not  solve  all  our  social  ills,  but  it  would  clear  the  political  slate  of  a  lot 
of  the  problems  we  are  now  tilting  at  in  the  notion  that  they  are  funda- 
mental. Do  you  think  it  would  hurt  your  circulation  to  cease  being 
vaguely  socialistic  for  a  time  and  concentrate  on  some  social  ill  that  can 
be  tackled  and  corrected  by  the  present  generation?  It  might  help  it!" 

Here  is  the  reply  from  Bruce  Bliven,  one  of  the  New 
Republic  editors : 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  26.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
the  editors  of  the  New  Republic  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Single  Tax  and  are  far  from  being  unsympathetic  with 
the  general  philosophy  expounded  by  Henry  George.  Perhaps  the 
chief  reason  why  we  do  not  devote  more  space  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  in  the  New  Republic  is  that  this  journal  is  primarily  a 
weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current  events,  and  that 
so  little  has  happened  in  regard  to  the  Single  Tax  in  recent  years. 
As  you  probably  know,  both  the  agitation  for  this  tax  and  the  various 
experiments  in  its  operation  are  now  both  practically  at  a  standstill. 

"  In  general,  our  criticism  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  world  is  that  it  is  too  conservative,  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  its  demand  for  an  alteration  of  the  fundamentals  of  society.  It 
was  worked  out  by  Henry  George  in  a  period  of  scarcity-economics; 
and  no  one  has  ever  successfully  adapted  it  to  present  conditions, 
which,  at  least  in  terms  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  constitute  a 
period  of  surplus-economics." 

We  ask  our  readers  to  note  the  confession,  not  openly 
avowed  but  implied,  that  the  New  Republic  has  a  policy 
which  is  to  favor  only  such  principles  as  are  accepted  by  a 
large  section  of  the  people — in  other  words,  the  principles 
that  are  acclaimed.  Its  programme  of  social  reform — 
and  that  it  has  one  is  its  only  reason  for  being — is  thus, 
by  its  own  declaration,  narrowly  circumscribed.  There 
will  be  no  reason,  therefore,  for  any  reader  to  consult  its 
pages  for  any  specific  condemnation  of  false  issues  which 
command  a  measure  of  popular  approval.  It  is  a  humili- 
ating confession,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  it,  for  we  were 


anxious  to  know  just  what  the  New  Republic  stood  fd 
We  know  now  that  it  stands  for  just  nothing  at  all. 

We  note,  too,  that  what  Henry  George  advocated  is  "ti 
conservative."  Just  what  is  it  that  Henry  George  taugh 
He  advocated  the  transference  of  thirteen  billions  annua 
of  publicly  created  wealth  now  absorbed  by  private  appi 
priators  into  the  common  treasury  in  lieu  of  all  taxatic 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  restoration  of  every  unus 
natural  opportunity,  mine,  forest,  city  lot  and  farm  li 
to  the  actual  workers.  That  proposition  has  teeth, 
stead  of  being  conservative,  it  is  the  most  radical  propoi 
ever  presented  for  the  consideration  of  mankind.  P 
it  alongside  of  everything  and  anything  we  find  in  t 
pages  of  the  New  Republic. 

Not  the  strongest  magnifying  glasses  applied  to  t 
weekly  publication  extending  over  any  period  of  ye 
reveal  anything  but  a  skim-milk,  rose-water  socialis 
an  ineffable  dilution  that  must  give  even  a  Socialist  1 
Norman  Thomas  a  large-sized  pain!  And  Mr.  Bliv 
who  should  and  we  believe  does  know  better,  has  the  ne 
to  call  the  doctrine  of  a  free  earth  "conservative." 
shudder  to  think  what  he  would  consider  a  radical  propoj 
Certainly  nothing  that  has  appeared  in  the  wholly  inocu< 
pages  of  the  New  Republic  can  be  called  radical.  Th 
can  be  found  nothing  therein  to  offend  the  adolesc 
reformer  still  in  the  nursery  stage.  Where  and  how  ] 
Bliven  has  persuaded  himself  that  compared  with  He 
George  the  New  Republic  is  radical  is  one  of  those 
teries  which  we  leave  to  others  for  solution. 

Will  our  readers  note  the  curious  language  with 
Mr.  Bliven  concludes?  Mr.  B.  is  a  journalist,  accust 
to  plain,  direct  speaking.  Either  this  language  is 
polated  by  some  one  else,  or  Mr.  B.  has  unconscioi 
absorbed  the  phrases  of  his  associates  that  obviate 
necessity  of  thinking  hard.  Mr.  Bliven  should  know  1 
Henry  George  set  himself  to  determine  the  problem 
distribution.  The  period  of  "surplus-economics,"  wl 
we  understand  to  mean  a  large  per  capita  productioi 
wealth,  or  a  period  when  per  capita  production  «J 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  solution  which  Mr.  George 
given.  He  was  concerned  with  only  one  thing — the  p 
lem  of  distribution.  And  that  remains  the  same  to 
as  when  he  wrote. 

Association  in  Inequality 

WHEN  the  wages  are  invariably  low,  distribut 
wealth  being  thus  very  unequal,  the  distribut 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  be  very 
equal.  All  of  these  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  cer 
development  and  fell  away.  Where  we  find  the  u; 
classes  enormously  rich,  and  the  lower  classes  miser 
poor,  we  find  those  by  whose  labor  the  wealth  is  ere 
receiving  the  smallest  share  of  it,  the  remainder  b 
absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form  of  either  rer 
profit. — BUCKLE. 
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For  Congressmen  to  Read 

By  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  addressing  the 
Senate: 

Mr.  President,  following  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  the  closing 
lays  of  the  last  session  outlining  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  chief 
auses  of  the  economic  depression  in  this  country,  I  received  many 
omments  from  various  groups  and  individuals. 

One  statement,  which  I  consider  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution 
>f  the  present  economic  problems,  is  by  George  W.  Anderson,  a  retired 
ustice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Boston. 

I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  be  printed 
n  the  Record  (appears  in  Record  of  Dec.  19,  1931).  A  synopsis  of 
he  statement  by  Judge  Anderson  follows: 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

The  main  purpose  of  this  writing  is  analysis  and  description  only; 
nerely  a  record  of  observations  on  our  American  system. 

For  fifty  years  of  adult  life  I  have  observed  and  studied  American 
nstitutions.  Recurrent  periods  of  business  depression  and  business 
>rosperity  have  marked  the  whole  half  century.  Our  fatalistic  econo- 
nists  call  these  cyclical  and  inevitable.  In  the  present  depression 

think  I  observe  some  significant  differences. 

There  is  a  lack  of  the  general  optimism  characteristic  cf  the  earlier 
nard  times,  more  conceded  bewilderment  over  both  causes  and  pros- 
•ects.  There  is  more  intelligent  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  capitalism, 
nore  doubt  of  the  value  of  competition  and  the  anti-trust  acts,  less 
'aith  (perhaps  less  desire)  of  success  in  the  fight  against  Big  Business. 

There  is  no  general  acceptance  of  the  old  panacea  for  most  business 
roubles — reduction  of  wages.  Rather  is  there  a  considerable  recog- 
ition  of  the  fact  that  only  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
nass  of  wage  earners  can  any  adequate  market  be  made  for  our  large 
urplus  output  in  every  line.  *  *  * 

No  one  can  conceive  of  any  intelligent  man  now  doing  what  Andrew 
'arnegie  did  in  1886 — writing  a  book  and  entitling  it  "  Triumphant 
)emocracy."  *  *  *  With  over  500  individual  incomes  exceeding 

million  dollars  and  26  exceeding  $5,000,000,  we  have  at  least  6,000,000 
f  industrial  unemployed,  reducing  probably  25,000,000  of  our  citizens 
3  dire  poverty,  many  of  them  to  actual  suffering.  The  "  abolition  of 
overty"  is  not  a  shining  success. 

Turning  to  ownership,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  about  4  per 

ient  of  our  people  own  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  property.     More- 

ver,  comparative  analysis  of  the  income-tax  returns  for  a  period  of 

ears  seems  to  show  a  steady  drift  toward  an  increasing  concentration 

oth  of  property  and  income.  *  *  *  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 

jne  inequality,  both  in  property  holding  and  in  current  income,  is  not 

i;latively  as  great  now  as  under  the  feudal  system.     Such  democracy 

s  we  have  had  for  two  generations  has  been,  in  the  main,  grounded  on 

He  homestead  act  of  1862.     Under  this  act  settlers  were  enabled  to 

et  at  small  cost  160  acres  of  fertile  public  land.     This  resulted  in 

lillions  of  independent  farmers  establishing  wholesome  homes  in  the 

lississippi  Valley.     They  were  the  backbone  of  our  democracy.     But 

ur  drift   for  several   decades   has  been  urban   and   industrial.     The 

jurces  of  our  excessively  large  fortunes  and  incomes  are  mainly: 

(1)  Urban   land   values  and  ground  rents,  all   unearned,  socially 
reated. 

(2)  Subsurface   deposits   of   minerals  and    metals,    also   unearned, 
e  rightful  property  of  the  whole  people. 

(3)  Profits  derived  from  corporation  manipulations,  various  forms 
f  stock  waterings,  largely  in  public  utilities  (privately  owned  monop- 
lies),  the  rates  of  which  are,   in  essence,   taxes.     This  source  prob- 
bly  grounds  more  unearned  incomes  and  property  than  the  first  two 
iurces. 

(4)  Inheritances,   which   tend   to   perpetuate   and   increase  the   in- 
qualities,  mostly  originally  derived  from  one  or  all  of  the  first  three 
Jurces. 

Urban  and  subsurface  values  in  land  may  be  buttressed  under  our 


Constitutions,  Federal  and  State.     Doubtless  by  taxation  a  partial 
recognition  of  the  public  right  therein  might  be  secured. 

1.  For  land  permanently  destined  to  agricultural  uses,  a  fee  title 
to  surface  rights  would  plainly  be  the  soundest  public  policy,  if  the 
occupants  were,  generally,  the  owners.     But  the  great  increase  in 
tenant  farmers  and  a  rack-renting  system  have  put  this  policy  in  serious 
question.     The  chief  defect  in  this  policy,  however,  is  that  farming 
land  does  not  always  and  everywhere  remain  farming  land.     Man- 
hattan  Island  was  once  a  farming  community;    when  it  became  a 
great  merchandising  and  financial  city,  the  heirs  and  grantees  of  the 
original  land  owners  acquired  huge  unearned  fortunes  (like  the  Astors), 
all  created  by  the  teeming  population  and  their  customers.     Except 
in  degree  this  result  in  New  York  City  is  typical  of  the  situation  in 
the  whole  nation,  now  become  predominantly  urban. 

Henry  George  a  half  century  ago  showed  the  inevitable  results  of 
this  theory  and  propounded  his  remedy  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 
No  effective  step  has  been  taken  toward  asserting  the  irrefutable 
public  rights  to  the  socially  created,  unearned  increment  in  urban 
lands.  Neither  the  Single  Tax  nor  any  other  remedy  has  been  adopted. 

2.  Private  ownership  of  subsurface  minerals  and  metals  grounded 
the  Rockefeller  billionaire  fortune.    It  also  gave  us  the  coal  and  iron 
police  of  Pennsylvania,  the  inhuman  labor  conditions   in  the   West 
Virginia  coal  fields,  and  a  horde  of  steel,  copper,  oil,  etc.,  multimil- 
lionaires, many  of  them  highly  undesirable  citizens. 

3.  Some  aspects  of  corporation  manipulation,  particularly  by  our 
investment  bankers,  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  (now 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis)  seventeen  years  ago  in  his  book  entitled  "Other 
People's  Money  and  How  the  Bankers  Use  It."   All  the  evils  that  he 
there  so  brilliantly  portrayed  are,  I  think,  yet  in  full  force  and  operation. 

Bonuses  running  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  a  single  execu- 
tive seem  a  new  device  for  enriching  the  insiders  at  the  expense  of 
the  powerless  small  investors  in  some  of  our  great  corporations. 

The  history  of  the  last  four  years  puts  in  fair  question  the  value  of 
our  present  leadership  in  business,  economics,  banking  and  govern- 
ment. The  first  two  years  were  marked  by  a  wild  and  senseless  gam- 
bling craze — as  groundless  as  the  Mississippi  bubble — encouraged,  even 
instigated,  from  high  official  sources. 

The  last  two  years  have  shown  an  inevitable  reaction,  with  a  be- 
wildered and  helpless  confusion  in  all  quarters  never  equalled  within 
the  memory  of  man.  *  *  * 

A  fundamental  principle — the  slogan — of  our  present  ruling  classes 
is  "  no  government  in  business."  Curiously  and  inconsistently,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  utter  disregard  of 
constitutional  limitations,  going  "  into  business"  through  the  Farm 
Board  and  expending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  wheat  and  cotton.  A  cruder,  more  unintelligent,  sporadic  form  of 
socialism  cannot  be  imagined.  *  *  *  A  great  experiment  in  state 
socialism  is  apparently  now  being  carried  on  in  Russia.  Its  results 
are  being  watched  with  great  interest  by  most  of  our  intelligent  classes 
— with  great  fear  by  the  subservient,  highly  vocal  organs  of  our  present 
chaotic  and  planless  capitalistic  system.  *  * 

We  now  see  much  discussion  of  an  "  American  plan,"  apparently 
to  be  made  by  an  "  economic  council  "  with  "  a  board  of  strategy 
and  planning  to  survey  productive  facilities  and  consumption  capac- 
ity." Assuming  such  "  economic  council  "  and  its  output  of  a  very 
wise  plan,  who  could  make  it  operative? 

Dr.  Nicholas  Butler's  suggestion  that  our  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists might  well  read  and  consider  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the 
only  intimation  that  I  have  seen  from  any  responsible,  capitalistic 
source  that  limiting  the  opportunities  for  individual  acquisition  of 
socially  created  property  might  do  something  for  the  hard  times. 
No  one  else  (so  far  as  I  have  seen)  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  we 
adopt  the  policy  of  "rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  belong 
to  Caesar." 

All  governments  are,  on  adequate  analysis,  oligarchies.  The 
United  States  is  no  exception;  only  in  form  is  it  democratic — or  even 
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republican.  Our  Government  has,  fairly  enough,  been  called  an 
"invisible  government."  The  number  of  our  real  rulers  may  not  be 
more  than  in  Russia  or  Italy — probably  less  than  in  England.  There 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  such  thing  as  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  anywhere,  at  anytime.  It 
is  a  non-existent  trinity.  The  most  to  be  sought — or  even  hoped  for — 
is  government  for  the  people.  *  *  * 

There  is  no  visible  sign  that  we  shall  substantially  limit  the  present 
opportunities  for  predatory  wealth,  cut  down  the  existing  methods 
of  exploitation,  both  of  productive  labor  and  of  natural  resources. 
"  Individualism,"  as  its  proponents  really  mean  it,  connotes  keeping 
essentially  all  of  the  outstanding  methods  of  heaping  up  large  for- 
tunes and  excessive,  unearned  incomes.  We  have  no  respect  for 
property  rights  grounded  on  productive  work  only.  Getting — not 
producing — we  regard  as  sacred  under  our  Constitution.  "  Nor- 
malcy "  with  us  is  a  predatory  and  aleatory  capitalism.  Instead  of 
promoting  individualism  and  personal  incentive  of  an  honest  and 
wholesome  kind,  it  is  discouraged.  A  "  rugged  individualism "  is 
not  legitimately  grounded  on  gambling  chances  for  acquiring  un- 
earned natural  resources,  properties  socially  created,  or  properties 
produced  by  others.  An  economic  system  in  which  property  rights 
should  be  approximately  grounded  on  useful  work,  not  inconsistent 
with  social  welfare,  might  be  called  either  capitalistic  or  socialistic, 
but  it  would  be  a  tolerent  organization  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
our  present  chaotic  and  grossly  unjust  "American  system,"  which  does 
not  work. 

Evolution  to  a  better  system — not  revolution — is  the  desideratum. 
Revolutions  ordinarily  are  but  new  forms  of  chaos  and  waste;  evolu- 
tion, though  frequently  slow  and  disappointing,  is  generally  construc- 
tive. 

Death  of  Gerrit  Johnson 

HPHE  Single  Tax  movement  has  lost  a  great  and  good 

*•    friend  in  the  death  of  Gerrit  Johnson,  whose  gifts  to 

the  cause  for  the  last  fifteen  years  must  total  a  large  sum. 

He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  winters,  on  March  15.  He  maintained  his 
residence  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  was  a  cripple, 
but  it  was  not  his  own  affliction  but  the  maladies  of  the 
world  which  drew  from  him  that  whole-hearted  sympathy 
which  animated  the  man.  But  he  did  not  stop  with  mere 
expressions  of  sympathy.  To  "Luke  North"  during  his 
several  campaigns  he  gave  generously.  To  the  Pels 
Fund  he  made  many  gifts.  To  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  he  was 
a  liberal  giver.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  the 
activities  for  which  when  he  approved  of  them  his  purse 
was  not  opened. 

He  held  advanced  ideas.  Even  as  to  the  Georgist 
principles  he  was  many  steps  in  advance  of  those  who 
favor  more  or  less  cautious  approaches  to  the  desired  goal. 
His  contributions  to  the  Grand  Rapids  papers  rang  like 
bullets,  and  he  had  a  style  of  expression  that  lent  strength 
to  his  appeals  for  the  doctrines  he  espoused. 

Yet  he  was  a  gentle  man  withal,  of  a  certain  modest 
reticence,  and  rarely  given  to  idle  talk.  A  very  serious 
man,  who  felt  deeply,  thought  seriously. 

He  was,  too,  a  successful  business  man.  A  native  of 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  brought  to  Grand  Rapids  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  He  learned  the 


cigar  making  trade,  and  in  1884  started  in  business  for 
himself.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  expert  knowledge 
of  tobaccos  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  import  Java  wrap- 
pers. He  was  the  creator  of  the  "Dutch  Masters  "  cigar, 
though  he  had  originated  quite  a  number  of  other  well- 
known  brands.  In  1919  he  retired  from  business.  HeJ 
was  sixty-eight  when  he  died.  The  movement  has  lost 
one  of  its  great  souls. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  contributed  to  the  Michigan 
Tradesman  an  article  entitled  "  The  Cause  of  Crime," 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

How  well  I  remember  some  years  ago  before  I  had  read  Henry 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  I  then  still  belonged  to  the  sob- 
sister  class  and  was  filled  with  the  missionary  zeal,  ranting  about  the 
horrible  conditions  of  our  Kent  County  jail  and  poorhouse.  I  wa^ 
then  so  unsophisticated  that  I  still  thought  we  could  treat  our  un- 
fortunates decently.  In  my  innocence  I  did  not  know  that  "doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  "  was  a  physical' 
impossibility  under  our  present  economic  system.  I  did  not  know 
that  what  we  call  Christian  civilization  depended  upon  brutality  and 
not  upon  love.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  we  treated  our  unfortunates 
as  we  ourselves  would  like  to  be  treated  there  would  be  such  an  in  flu  J 
in  our  jails  and  poorhouses  and  the  giving  of  charity  that  this  whok 
Christendom  would  bust  up  in  business. 

I  had  some  experience  with  a  prison  farm,  and  it  was  there  I  had  mjjl 
eye-teeth   cut.      I  learned  how  futile  it  was  to  talk  about  reforming; 
without   taking   into   consideration   economic   questions.     We   pride< 
ourselves  on  running  a  prison  farm  which  was  surrounded  only  by  J 
fence,  the  same  as  any  other  farm;   no  barred  windows,  no  handcuffs 
no  swords  or  pistols.    This  prison  farm  was  void  of  any  prison  atmos 
phere  and  we  had  good  food  and  beds.       We  did  not  have  any  troubl 
with  men  trying  to  break  out,  but  we  did  have  trouble  keeping  meij 
from  breaking  in.      Our  prison  farm  was  a  success  until  the  war  brok 
out  and  as  jobs  became  more  plentiful  prisoners  became  more  scarce 
and  then  we  had  to  pay  men  for  working  who  formerly  worked    fo'j 
nothing.     The  result  was  our  prison  farm  busted  up  in  business,  and  tha 
experience  convinced  me  that  we  can  measure  crime  waves  by  thl 
number  of  men  out  of  jobs.     Now  when  I  see  a  reformer  trying  to  wall  i 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  without  attempting  to  straighten  out  our  ecol 
nomic  conditions  I  would  liken  him  unto  a  man  who  is  filled  to  thi 
brim  with  bootleg  trying  to  walk  a  crack.     *     *     * 

Yet  in  spite  of  what  I  may  have  said  I  am  still  an  optimist,  wit! 
faith  in  the  future,  firmly  believing  that  when  we  Americans  get  ou'j 
political  bearings  we  will  be  able  to  put  our  prisons  and  poorhouse 
in  a  museum  to  show  the  future  generation  what  barbarians  we  wer| 
in  this  barbaric  age. 

POOR  Irish  folk  came  wandering  over  these  me 
My  dame  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  to  every  son  of  Ac 
bread  to  eat,  and  supplies  his  wants  to  the  next  he 
But  here  are  thousands  of  acres  which  might  give  ther 
all  meat  and  nobody  to  bid  these  poor  Irish  go  to  the  moc 
and  till  it.  They  burned  the  stacks,  and  so  found  a  wa 
to  force  the  rich  people  to  attend  to  them. 

— CARLYLE  (in  Scotland),  1833. 

LIBERTY  consists  in  the  right  to  do  whatever  is  noj 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  others;   thus  exercise  of  thjj 
natural  rights  of  each  individual  has  no  limits  other  tha 
those  which  secure  to  other  members  of  society  enjojjl 
ment  of  the  same  rights. — THOMAS  PAINE. 
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As  to  Interest 


i 

DEAR  A — 

IF,  as  you  claim,  the  interest  question  is  a  purely  academic 
question,  then  the  whole  subject  may  well  be  left  to  the 
rime  when  ground  rent  is  taken  for  public  uses.  But  like 
Banquo's  ghost  this  question  comes  to  plague  us  and  will 
lot  down.  A  question  cannot  be  put  aside  as  purely 
icademic  which  has  already  led  to  a  clear  division  in  our 
-anks.  Anger  reddens  the  face  of  many  a  Single  Taxer 
vhen  the  slightest  criticism  is  ventured  against  those  sacred 
chapters  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  which  the  theory 
>f  interest  is  laid  down.  "Traitor!  disturber!  fool! 
mbecile!  falsifier!  enemy  of  science!"  are  the  outbursts 
ve  seem  to  remember  hearing. 

As  a  well-informed  student  you  will  recall  that  from  the 
rery  first  appearance  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  there 
vere  not  wanting  critics  who  pointed  out  that  the  vulner- 
ible  spot  in  the  shining  armor  of  Henry  George  was  to  be 
ound  in  his  defense  of  interest.  Especially  did  the  Ger- 
nans,  who  had  greeted  the  book  with  enthusiasm  (its  sale 
vas  enormous  everywhere),  object  to  the  dictum  that 
'interest  is  not  an  arbitrary  but  a  natural  thing;  it  is  not 
he  result  of  a  particular  social  organization  but  of  laws 
if  the  universe  which  underlie  society.  It  is,  therefore, 
ust."  This  pronouncement  estranged  the  working  classes 
f  the  world  and  weaned  them  away  from  a  movement 
suddenly  ceased  to  interest  them.  They  have  been 
old  to  it  ever  since. 

u  may  say  that,  after  all,  a  defection  such  as  this  is 
tter  of  minor  importance.  But  is  it?  When  Henry 
;e  said  he  was  "for  men"  and  not  for  a  class,  did  he 
xpect  that  so  large  a  class  as  the  working  class,  whose 
overty  was  the  very  cause  of  all  his  labor  as  thinker  and 
riter,  would  he  alienated  and  continue  indifferent?  One 
annot  believe  this,  flattering  as  it  may  be  to  the  selecter 
ircles  of  our  Georgist  intelligentsia. 
What  was  it  that  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  working  masses 
)  the  "Henry  George  theory"?  Was  it  some  weak- 
ess  discovered  in  the  book  itself,  some  train  of  illogical 
asoning  that  led  to  strange  and  unexpected  conclusions, 
>me  fatal  flaw  that  vitiated  an  otherwise  noble  and 
;autiful  work  of  art?  Such  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
ic  case. 

How  can  this  be  explained? 

Henry  George,  while  in  fact  proposing  a  most  radical 
lange  in  the  current  postulates  of  political  economy,  a 
>mplete  reversal  of  accepted  dogmas  and  a  profound 
teration  of  society's  basic  structure,  yet  was  not  keen 
lough  to  see  that  his  proposals  were  utterly  impossible 
execution  within  the  strangling  bonds  of  the  existing 
sisting  society.  He  proposed  to  proceed  step  by  step 
an  attempt  to  reduce  taxes,  in  order  that  a  greater  amount 
economic  rent  might  be  collected  in  their  place — a  futile 
an,  which  after  fifty  years  of  devoted  propaganda  has 


not  yet  even  begun  to  function.  He  would,  for  some 
occult  reason,  adopt  the  conventional  terminology  of  a 
political  economy  which  he  wished  to  undermine,  involving 
himself  in  a  struggle  to  make  plausible  and  more  readily 
acceptable  conclusions  that  were  utterly  worthless.  For 
example,  he  stated  that  "in  truth,  the  primary  division 
of  wealth  in  distribution  is  dual,  not  tripartite — not  between 
land,  labor  and  capital,  but  between  land  and  labor." 
Yet  essaying  to  add  improvements  to  the  structure  already 
reared  by  4:he  great  writers  on  political  economy  rather 
than  to  bring  their  edifices  crashing  down  to  ruin,  he  must 
needs  retain  one  important  prop  or  shoring  from  their 
lumber-yard  which  has  rendered  his  own  tower  of  very 
doubtful  stability.  What  I  particularly  refer  to  is  his 
whole  treatment  of  capital  and  interest. 


"To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  present-day  persistence  and  con- 
tinuance of  interest  in  the  midst  of  plenty  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen  or  dreamed  of,  and  in  spite  of  powers  of  production,  of 
powers  of  Nature,  such  as  the  greatest  seers  and  wisest  men  of  prior 
generations  could  never  conceive  of?  Is  this  due,  as  so  many  suppose, 
and  as  even  that  great  economist  Henry  George  contended,  "to 
the  laws  of  the  universe  which  underlie  society,"  or  is  it  but  the  result 
of  our  particular  social  organization,  the  main  peculiarities  of  which, 
partially  adapted  though  it  has  been  to  modern  requirements,  we 
have  inherited  from  bygone  generations?  In  other  words,  is  interest 
natural  and  therefor  unavoidable  and  equitable — or  is  it  merely  one 
of  those  symptoms  which  betray  the  presence  of  special  privileges  in 
the  body  politic?" — Lewis  H.  Berens,  "Toward  the  Light,"  p.  161. 

II 

DEAR  A— 

With  parrot-like  reiteration  comes  the  tiresome  formula: 
"The  three  factors  are  land,  labor  and  capital;  the  return 
to  capital  is  interest."  A  slight  variation,  hailed  by  its 
author  as  a  great  scientific  discovery,  is  the  following: 
"Wealth  used  as  a  tool  in  the  production  of  more  wealth 
is  capital;  and  in  the  wealth  so  produced  is  the  interest 
due  the  owner  of  the  capital  and  the  wages  due  labor 
for  the  effort  involved."  A  very  favorite  illustration 
given  is  that  of  the  little  child  who  goes  into  the  berry- 
patch  with  a  basket  and  gathers  berries — the  result  of 
the  picking  being  both  wages  and  interest.  No  need  here 
to  include  the  idea  of  borrowing  and  lending.  The 
"interest"  just  attaches  itself  to  those  berries,  the  amount 
of  said  interest  being  well  recognized  by  the  little  girl  or 
her  parents,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  I  could  never  see 
why  the  child's  pinafore  would  not  have  sufficed,  or  if 
necessary  even  its  fist,  save  that  the  labor  expended  in 
bringing  home  the  berries  would  have  been  less  efficient. 
If  there  was  no  monopoly  in  baskets,  then  the  use  of  baskets 
was  the  conventional  way  of  gathering  or  producing  berries, 
an  extension  of  the  earlier  mode  of  putting  them  in  a  big 
leaf  for  conveyance  or  into  one's  mouth  for  immediate 
consumption.  Query:  Should  our  economist  not  also  include 
the  child's  clothes  as  part  of  its  tools,  since  they  protect 
the  child  from  the  briars  during  the  operation  of  gather- 
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ing?  The  fact  is  that  without  a  monopoly  or  a  patent 
right,  tools  become  part  and  parcel  of  society's  inheri- 
tance from  the  past,  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them  be- 
coming an  easy  conventional  acquisition,  and  labor,  while 
certainly  being  thereby  rendered  more  efficient,  can  gain  no 
special  advantage  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Every  advantage  derivable  from  the  growth  of  the  arts 
in  production,  in  invention  and  in  the  advances  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  absorbed  in  rent. 

*     *     * 

"As  everybody  knows,  Nature  yields  more  to  labor  when  making 
use  of  tools  than  when  working  unaided;  and  this  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor  was  confidently  regarded  as  ample  justifica- 
tion of  interest,  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  labor  which  under 
existing  conditions  accrues  to  the  owners  of  capital  as  a  premium 
for  the  use  of  their  possessions.  This  theory  was  strenuously  upheld 
by  Bastiat,  who  was  indeed  so  confident  of  its  truth  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  practically  staked  the  reputation  of  the  existing  social 
organization  on  its  correctness.  Henry  George  refutes  this  theory  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  After  pulverizing  Bas- 
tiat's  off -quoted  illustration  of  the  Plane,  George  concludes  as  follows: 
'Is  interest,  then,  natural  and  equitable?  There  is  nothing  in  this 
illustration  to  show  it  to  be  so.  Evidently  what  Bastiat  (and  many 
others)  assigns  as  the  basis  of  interest — the  power  which  exists  in  the 
tool  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labor — is  neither  in  justice  nor 
in  fact  the  basis  of  interest.  The  fallacy  which  makes  Bastiat's 
illustration  pass  as  conclusive  with  those  who  do  not  stop  to  analyze 
it,  is  that  with  the  loan  of  the  plane  they  associate  the  transfer  of 
the  increased  productive  power  which  a  plane  gives  to  labor.  But  this 
is  really  not  involved.  The  essential  thing  which  James  loaned  to 
William  was  not  the  increased  power  which  labor  acquires  from  using 
planes.  To  suppose  this  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  making 
and  using  of  planes  was  a  trade  secret  or  a  patent  right,  when  the  illus- 
tration would  become  one  of  monopoly,  not  of  capital.  The  essen- 
tial thing  which  James  loaned  to  William  was  not  the  privilege  of 
applying  his  labor  in  a  more  effective  way,  but  the  use  of  the  concrete 
result  of  ten  days'  labor.'" — Lewis  H.  Berens,  "Toward  the  Light," 
pp.  163-166. 

Ill 

DEAR  A — 

If  you  mean  that  under  the  existing  system  of  private 
ownership  of  land  interest  is  inevitable,  you  are  certainly 
right,  the  all-sufficient  reason  being  that  the  investor  can 
now  freely  traffic  in  land  rents  and  many  forms  of  spurious 
capital,  and  he  would  be  foolish  not  to  look  for  an  equal 
return  for  his  money  in  the  note,  loan  or  bond  market — 
and  he  gets  it. 

In  the  happier  time  to  come,  while  land  rent  will  greatly 
increase,  it  will  accrue  only  to  the  public,  the  selling  price 
of  land  disappearing  and  no  income  from  this  source  being 
available  to  the  private  investor  or  speculator.  Thereby 
the  ground  will  be  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  would-be 
interest-monger. 

Moreover,  wealth  (which  includes  capital)  will  be  vastly 
more  abundant  and  more  evenly  distributed — while  he 
who  saves  wealth  for  any  reason  whatever  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  inevitability  of  its  disintegration.  In- 
stead of  increasing  with  time  it  will  tend  with  time  natu- 
rally to  fade  away.  It  takes  continuous  watching  and 
labor  to  preserve  wealth  from  decaying,  moulding,  rusting, 


dry-rotting,  withering,  spoiling,  corroding,  wearing  out, 
or  going  to  ruin.  Its  final  disappearance  is  inevitable. 
Labor  is  kept  at  work  incessantly  reproducing  the  capita 
of  the  world.  Geo.  L.  Rusby  in  his  book  "Smaller  Profits," 
4th  edition,  p.  27,  says,  "Indeed,  one  would  look  far  to 
find  in  use  today  any  capital  two  generations  old."  S< 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  who  happens  to  have  a  surplus 
of  saved  wealth  will  think  himself  fortunate  if,  by  loaning 
it  to  a  borrower,  the  latter  assumes  the  burden  of  ift 
maintenance  and  restores  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  tern 
in  the  same  condition  it  was  in  when  he  received  it. 


"Henry  George  essayed  to  explain  and  uphold  interest  as  follows 
'While    many    things    might    be    mentioned    which,   like  money  o 
planes  or  engines  or  clothing,  have  no  innate  power  of  increase,  ye 
other  things  are  included  in  the  terms  wealth  and  capital  which,  lib 
wine,  will  of  themselves  increase  in  quality  up  to  a  certain  point,  or 
like  bees  or  cattle,  will  of  themselves  increase  in  quantity;   and  certail 
other  things,  such  as  seeds,  which,  though  the  conditions  which  enabll 
them  to  increase  may  not  be  maintained  without  labor,  yet  will,  wheJ 
these  conditions  are  maintained,  yield  an  increase  or  give  a  returJ 
over  and  above  that  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  labor.'      Let  u 
examine  seriatim  each  one  of  the  illustrations  advanced  by  George  il 
support  of  his  view.     '  If  I  put  away  wine,"  he  says, 'at  the  end  of  a  yeaj 
I  will  have  an  increased  value,  for  the  wine  will  have  increased  il 
quality.'     Well,  we  would  advise  our  readers  to  consult  a  wine-growcl 
as  to  the  force  of  this  argument  as  a  defense  of  interest:  he  would  te  I 
us  that  any  such  appreciation  was  the  reward  of  his  labor,  not  of  h  I 
capital — was   wages,    not    interest.     Moreover,    if   wine-storers   weij 
enabled  to  earn  specially  high  wages,  more  people  would  be  attracle  | 
to  that  calling,  more  wine  would  be  stored,  until  the  value  of  wir 
and  the  earnings  of  wine-storers  were  both  reduced  to  the  norm;  j 
level.  Again  he  tells  us  that  'supposing  that  in  a  country  adapted  il 
them  I  set  out  bees;   at  the  end  of  a  year  I  will  have  more  s  warn  I 
of  bees  and  the  honey  which  they  have  made.'     Quite  so,  but  il 
apiarist  would  smile  at  this  'illustration';   for,  without  having  studiil 
political   economy,   experience   would  have  taught  him  that,  despij 
the  fact  that  his  bees  collect  their  spoils  heedless  of  the  legalizl 
privileges  of  neighboring  land-holders,  all  the  honey,  etc.,  he  obtail 
is  but  the  reward  of  the  labor  necessary  to  look  after  his  swarms  ail 
collect  the  honey;  that  in  fact  his  gains  are  wages,  not  interest.     Ail 
moreover,  that  if  his  earnings  exceeded  those  obtainable  in  other  simil  i 
pursuits,  some  of  his  neighbors  would  also  set  out  bees,  until  the  marl  I 
value  of  honey,   which  depends  on  supply  and  demand,   would 
reduced,  as  well  as  the  earnings  of  those  engaged  in  its  productic  *, 
Lastly,  he  argues  that,  '  supposing  where  there  is  a  range  I  turn  cf 
sheep  or  hogs  or  cattle;  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  will,  upon  the  av 
also  have  an  increase.'     The  same  reasoning  applies  to  this  illustr 
If  such  animals  are  turned  out  on  a  range  on  the  margin  of 
vation,  any  such  natural  increase  would  represent  the  natural 
of  those  who  devoted  their  labor  to  turning  them  out  and  colle 
them  in.     If  such  animals  are  turned  out  upon  better  land,  any  si 
increase  represents  wages  and  rent.     If  those  engaged  in  these  ind 
tries  are  earning  more  than  their  brother-workers  engaged  in  sirni 
pursuits,  some  of  these  will  be  attracted  to  these  more  remunerat 
industries,  until  the  increased  supply  reduces  the  market  value  of  • 
commodities  they  produce,  as  well  as  their  earnings;    or,  owing 
the  increased  demand  for  the   use  of  such   'natural  opportuniti 
the  rental  value  of  the    land  is  increased.     From  all  of  which  h 
evident  that  this  natural  increase  which  Henry  George  advances  as  M 
natural  basis  of  interest  is  in  truth  the  natural  recompense  or  waM 
of   those""engaged   in  "certain   departments  of  industry.     As  alre;' 
repeatedly  emphasized,  Man  can  create  nothing.    All  he  can  do  isM 
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collect  the  material  Nature  provides  and  adapt  it  to  his  requirements, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural  reproductive  forces,  the  active  power 
of  Nature,  the  principle  of  growth,  of  reproduction,  that  those  engaged 
in  certain  of  the  primary  industries,  as  farmers,  cattle-raisers,  agri- 
culturists, horticulturists,  apiarists,  etc.,  have  to  rely  on  for  their  wages. 
Hence  they  cannot  be  invoked  as  the  natural  basis  of  interest,  or  as 
any  'justification'  of  interest  as  both  natural  and  just." — Lewis  H. 
Berens,  "Toward  the  Light,"  pp.  167—171. 


IV 

DEAR  A — 

It  is  also  held  by  Georgists  that  the  element  of  time 
enters  into  the  phenomenon  of  interest.     But  Time  cannot 
be  differentiated  nor  considered  apart  from  the  methods 
if  Nature.     When  we  speak  of  Land  we  include  the  whole 
jamut  of  natural   forces,   processes  as  far  apart  in   the 
element  of  Time  as  the  ages-long  laying  down  of  the  coal- 
measures  from  the  instantaneous  energy  of  electricity.     It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that,  far  from  being  allied 
to  the  ways  of  Nature,  and  partaking  of  its  manifestations, 
interest  finds  its  origin  in  adventitious  circumstances  and 
persists    under    unnatural    surroundings.     It    is    all    very 
well  to  say  that  capital  is  wealth  used  in   the  production 
A  more  wealth — such  a  description  would  seem  to  define 
tools  and  machines — but  capital  in  itself  produces  nothing, 
it  wears  out,  and  even  so  it  takes  labor  to  set  the  machine 
?oing,  and    the  machine   itself   is  but  a   combination   of 
nodes  of  energy  and  mechanical  advantages.     Everything 
n  the  universe  is  of  energy  compounded,  a  machine  being 
Dut  an  extension  of  human  energy.  The  multiform  modes  of 
sower   that   so   distinguish    modern    invention   are   upon 
malysis  all  to  be  found  acting  within  the  human  micro- 
:osm.     So  that  the  economic  factors  of  land  and  labor 
ire  sufficient  to  cover  the  case.     I  think  that  a  treatise  on 
political  economy  might  be  written  in  which  no  mention 
iced  be  made  of  either  capital  or  interest,  and  I  feel  sure 
:he  terms  would  not  be  missed.     The  utmost  that  can 
\  )e  expected  from  the  use  of  wealth  is  its  maintenance  or 
•eplacement.     Otherwise,   whether   it   be  the   product  of 
;and  and  labor  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires 
j>r  that  form  that  is  designated  as  wealth  in  the  course  of 
exchange,  in  neither  case  is  there  increase  in  measurable 
.inergy — nothing   is  discoverable   beyond   an   interchange 
')f  one  form  of  energy  into  the  other,  viz.,  the  interchange 
Jjrom  kinetic  energy  into  potential  energy,  or  vice  versa, 
-caving  aside  what  is  called  Spurious  Capital,  which  is  a 
I  Compound  of  monopoly  and  special  privilege,  with  a  power 
|jo  levy  tribute  in   the  shape  of  dividends,  interest  and 
j Profits,  what  is  the  "interest"  we  are  here  concerned  with 
1  ind  what  is  its  origin?   It  is  a  convention  of  modern  times 
j  Bringing  from  poverty  (lack  of  wealth)  on  the  one  hand 
I  ind   superabundance  of  unearned  possessions  on  the  other. 
!!ts    beneficiaries    are    landlords,    bankers    and    investors 
;(  vho  in  the  current   maldistribution   of  wealth  find  easy 
:  ind  willing  clients  in  the  millions  of  the  poor.     If  one 


were  asked  to  describe  as  tersely  as  possible  the  world  as 
it  is  in  essence,  one  would  make  no  mistake  by  calling  it 
a  world  of  debt  and  a  world  in  debt.  From  the  treasuries 
of  the  greatest  nations  down  to  the  slim  resources  of  the 
average  man,  all  are  head  and  shoulders  in  debt.  The 
borrower  must  have  money;  the  lender  is  ready  to  accom- 
modate at  a  price.  Debtor  and  creditor.  Do  we  have 
here  an  equally  balanced  twain,  a  double-star  that  might 
have  swum  into  the  ken  of  Emerson  while  writing  his 
essay  on  Compensation?  Not  so,  unless  in  the  equilib- 
rium of  forces  we  are  to  justify  master  and  slave,  rent-lord 
and  serf,  conqueror  and  conquered,  executioner  and 
victim.  For  the  debtor  is  ever  the  product  and  the  sign 
of  poverty.  For  him  prisons  have  been  built.  He  is  the 
outcast,  the  broken  man,  the  bankrupt.  .  Our  debts  are 
not  forgiven,  for  we  never  forgive  our  debtors — not  for 
us  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  this  practical,  business  age! 


"The  gains  of  banking  usually  take  the  form  of  interest,  and  in- 
terest is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  Money  has  no  power  of 
increase  in  itself,  but  its  power  to  draw  interest  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  sites,  which  produce  rent.  (It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  interest  has  always  been  looked  at  askance  in  all 
ages,  forbidden  by  religion  after  religion.)  The  fact  that  it  enables  so 
many  people  to  lead  a  life  of  permanent  idleness,  supported  by  the 
labor  of  others,  is  another  reason  for  criticising  interest.  If  I  save 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  my  earnings,  by  all  means  let  me  spend 
it;  but  to  tell  me  that  I  and  my  heirs  are  thereby  entitled  to  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  a  million  years,  and  then  for  another  million  years 
thereafter,  is  pure  moonshine  on  its  face.  (But  is  the  allowance  of 
interest  necessary  to  the  saving  of  sufficient  capital  to  keep  our  in- 
dustries in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  provide  for  their  expansion?) 
Squirrels  and  bees  save  without  receiving  any  bonus  upon  their  savings, 
and  men  can  doubtless  acquire  the  same  wisdom  if  they  try.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  essence  of  interest  consists  in  the  fact 
that  men  prefer  to  enjoy  a  thing  now  to  postponing  the  enjoyment 
of  it  to  the  future,  and  hence  that  they  will  always  pay  a  bonus  for 
anticipating  the  use  of  it.  But  may  we  not  expect  the  advent  of  a 
more  philosophical  frame  of  mind  which  will  allow  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving the  desired  thing  to  offset  the  annoyance  of  waiting  for  it?" 
—Ernest  Crosby,  "Labor  and  Neighbor,"  pp.  143-147. 

"All  commodities  as  soon  as  produced  inevitably  tend  to  deteri- 
orate and  decay.  Houses,  machinery,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  how  long 
will  these  remain  serviceable  or  enjoyable  unless  constantly  subject  to 
that  care  and  supervision  which  the  labor  of  men  can  alone  bestow? 
Hence  if  it  be  argued  that  the  lender  renders  the  solvent  honest  bor- 
rower a  service  by  transferring  to  him  the  use  or  command  of  enjoy- 
able or  serviceable  commodities  without  the  immediate  return  of  their 
value,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  borrower  also  renders  the  lender  a 
service  by  preserving  his  possessions  or  their  value  for  him  for  future 
use  and  enjoyment.  For  unless  those  desirous  of  preserving  their 
savings  for  future  use  can  find  someone  else  willing  to  undertake  this 
necessary  work,  they  would  themselves  have  to  devote  some  of  their 
own  labor  to  the  preservation  of  their  possessions.  The  question 
therefore  really  resolves  itself  into  this:  Under  natural  and  equitable 
conditions,  would  possible  lenders  be  able  to  command  a  premium 
for  the  loan  of  their  possessions;  or  would  honest  and  solvent  borrow- 
ers be  able  to  command  a  premium  for  preserving  the  possessions  of 
their  fellows  for  future  use?  Or  would  the  one  service,  the  loan,  coun- 
terbalance the  other  service,  the  preservation;  and  hence  neither  a 
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premium  for  the  use  nor  a  premium  for  the  preservation  be  obtainable, 
but  both  parties  to  the  transaction  be  satisfied  by  the  return  of  the 
commodity  lent,  or  its  value  in  some  other  commodity  that  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon? — Lewis  H.  Berens,  "Toward  the  Light,"  pp. 
158-161. 

"Interest  is  a  product  of  the  private  appropriation  of  rent,  and 
would  disappear  with  the  public  collection  of  rent.  So  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  exchange  the  tokens  of  wealth  or  capital  for  a  piece  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  humanity  must  have  in  order  to  live  and 
reproduce  its  kind,  nobody  will  lend  his  wealth  for  any  other  purpose, 
unless  he  can  get  a  return  for  it  equivalent  to  what  he  can  get  by 
investing  it  in  land  values;  but  if  you  take  that  right  away  from  him 
by  collecting  the  full  annual  value  of  land  and  using  it  for  public 
purposes,  then  the  people  with  capital  would  either  need  to  work 
themselves  in  order  to  preserve  their  wealth  or  get  somebody  to  take 
it  and  preserve  it  for  them.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  wealth  that 
as  soon  as  production  ceases  decomposition  sets  in,  and  with  nearly  all 
wealth  that  decomposition  is  very  rapid.  Under  such  conditions  the 
natural  relationship  between  capital  and  labor  would  soon  be  established, 
and  that  relationship  might  be  expressed  thus:  the  service  which  labor 
renders  to  capital  by  preserving  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
service  which  capital  renders  to  labor  by  increasing  its  productive 
power.  With  rent  collected  and  used  for  community  purposes,  and 
capital  available  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  use  it  by  simply  giving 
adequate  guarantee  of  returning  it  when  it  was  required  by  its  owner, 
all  power  of  economic  exploitation  of  man  by  his  fellows  would  dis- 
appear."—Sir  George  Fowlds,  in  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Libera- 
tor. 

V 
DEAR  A — 

Finally  let  us  consider  another  phase  of  the  interest 
question  which  Georgists  are  prone  to  belittle — just  that 
common  garden  variety  of  interest  which  the  borrower 
pays  to  the  money-lender.  This  sort  of  interest  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  friends,  a  mere  side  issue,  unworthy  of  scientific 
classification — a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  point  out  that  the  common  man  under- 
stands what  you  are  talking  about  when  you  mention  this 
kind  of  interest;  the  answer  is  that  the  common  man  is  a 
negligible  person  in  this  great  argument,  and  that  it  must 
be  repeated  that  capital  bears  interest  because  we  tell 
you  so;  we  feel  it,  we  believe  it,  we  know  it.  Besides, 
we  never  discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the  common 
man.  It  would  be  only  waste  of  time. 

Let  me  sum  up  before  I  close.  In  maintaining  that  the 
interest  question  is  a  purely  academic  question,  orthodox 
Georgists  from  their  point  of  view  appear  to  be  right. 
Aloft  in  their  ivory  towers,  within  their  sacred  groves,  they 
look  out  upon  the  world  with  a  calm,  positive,  secure  and 
disinterested  spirit,  as  befits  philosophers  absolutely  satis- 
fied that  truth  is  theirs,  theirs  is  truth — that  this  is  all 
they  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


"As  to  interest,  they  could  fix  it  themselves  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  they  fixed  the  rent,  and  as  in  the  case  of  rent  the  highest 
offer  would  of  course  be  accepted,  everything  below  par  being  prudently 
declined.  I  should  then  have  them  by  the  wool,  and  if  they  failed  in 
their  payments  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  sell  them 
out.  They  might  bewail  their  lot,  but  business  is  business.  They 


should  have  worked  harder  and  been  more  provident;  whatever 
inconvenience  they  might  suffer,  it  would  be  their  concern  and  not 
mine.  What  a  glorious  time  I  would  have  of  it!  Rent  and  interest, 
interest  and  rent,  and  no  limit  to  either,  excepting  the  ability  of  the 
workers  to  pay." — Mark  Twain,  "The  Story  of  Archimedes." 

"A  capitalist  primarily  lends  money,  and  before  he  can  lend  it 
it  must  be  spare.  The  borrower  merely  pays  usury;  to  what  use  he 
puts  the  money  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  the  'Capitalistic  System'  is  a  delicate  term  for  a  colossal  pawn- 
brokering  business. — R.  F.  Dyson,  "Natural  Prosperity,"  p.  41. 

"Once  spare  money  commences  to  bear  interest,  interest  soon  be- 
comes the  Pirate  King.  Every  industrial  enterprise  or  business  has 
to  pay  its  pound  of  flesh,  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Taxes  are  similarly  handed  on.  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  finai 
snowball  of  tribute  over  the  counter." — Ditto,  p.  49. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  Bankruptcy  Law  and  Court,  producers  who 
could  not  meet  their  obligations  would  then  become  the  chattels 
of  their  creditors.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  Our  present  Bankruptcy  Court  is  about  the  only  mark  of 
social  progress  which  this  civilization  can  show." — Ditto,  p.  75. 

"This  system  concentrates  ownership  and  control  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  those  who  produce  the  wealth  get  little,  if 
anything,  more  out  of  it  than  they  must  spend  on  their  living.  As 
a  result,  when  a  productive  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  is  to  be 
started  little  money  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  to  do  the 
productive  work.  It  must  be  financed  principally  if  not  wholly  by 
outsiders  who  neither  can  nor  will  take  any  part  in  the  production 
but  expect  to  divide  between  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  th< 
proceeds.  As  shareholders,  bondholders  and  capitalists  generallj 
they  are  in  matter  of  fact  nothing  but  money-lenders  to  the  producers 
who  by  their  labor  pay  them  dividends,  interest  and  taxes  out  of  th< 
wealth  they  produce — and  have  not  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  busi 
ness  or  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  Finance  is  the  ruling  power;  labor 
skill  and  productive  intelligence  are  but  tributary  subjects,  tolerate< 
because  useful  and  more  or  less  abused  and  despised." — S.  Tideman 
"  Radicalia,"  pp.  54-55. 

"  In  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  which  such  a  system  necessaril  i 
entails,  the  smaller  and  weaker  members  and  groups  of  the  finance  i 
element  will  from  time  to  time  be  crowded  out  and  their  holding 
absorbed  by  the  larger  and  stronger  ones,  until  finally  the  whole  ma  j 
chinery  of  finance  becomes  centered  and  controlled  by  a  small  grou  J 
forming  a  distinct  class  as  useful  to  the  producers  as  rats  in  the  pantr)  I 
Ditto,  pp.  64-65. 

"As  a  standing  fiscal  policy  the  Credit  System  is  deservedly  popi 
lar,  for  it  is  the  finest  shell  game  that  was  ever  invented.     With  infall 
ble  certainty  Finance  accumulates  the  producer's   money  and   notl  j 
ing  can  beat  it.     No  law  can  circumvent  it  as  long  as  the  rental  vah  I 
of  land  is  treated  as  private  property." — Ditto,  pp.  61-62. 

"A  little  thought  shows  that  the  producing  part  of  the  popul     ' 
tion   cannot,   under   the   present   system,   accurately  speaking,   ent  I 
into  the  market  as  consumers  of  any  of  the  commodities  which  they  ha-jl 
produced  any  more  than  can  machinery.     That  portion  of  commocil 
ties  which  they  consume  as  producers  represented   by  salaries  ai 
wages  is  only  their  upkeep  and  replacement.     Strictly  speaking, 
producers  they  are  only  machines,  and  machinery  cannot  be  said 
enter  into  the  market  in  a  commercial  sense  as  a  consumer  of  the        ^ 
modities  it  produces.     The  salaries  and  wages  they  get  represent 
commodities    necessary  for  their  upkeep  and  replacement,  the 
as  any  other  industrial  machinery,  and  no  more  and  no  less."- 
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Fundamental  Principles  of  Economics,"     Charles  J.  Townsend  and 
Walter  L.  Sinton,  p.  19. 

"Nothing  can  prevent  the  destruction  of  civilization  unless  the 
commodities  which  now  go  into  the  possession  of  the  landowners,  under 
the  names  of  rent,  dividends,  interest  and  profits,  as  unearned  in- 
crement, are  returned  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  common  use  of 
all  the  people." — Ditto,  p.  21. 

"To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  when  all  land  rent  goes  into 
the  public  treasury,  when  taxes  are  abolished  and  all  land  is  opened 
up  for  use  to  the  highest  bidder,  interest,  dividends  and  profits  will 
disappear  and  be  absorbed  in  rent,  owing  to  the  competition  for  any 
and  every  kind  of  natural  advantage.  We  see  what  a  tremendous 
revolution  the  Land  Values  regime  will  bring.  In  fact  the  whole 
social  system  as  we  know  it  will  disappear  utterly  and  an  era  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  in  industry  will  be  ushered  in,  allowing  full  scope 
for  the  individual  while  at  the  same  time  providing  fully  for  the 
common  needs  of  all." — Ditto,  p.  27. 

E.  WYE. 

As  to  Interest:  Reply  to  E.  Wye 

TN  the  illustration  of  the  little  child  going  berry  picking 
I  (Chap.  II),  E.  Wye  says:  "Now,  I  could  never  see  why 
the  child's  pinafore  would  not  have  sufficed,  or  if  necessary 
its  fist,  save  that  the  labor  expended  in  bringing  home  the 
berries  would  have  been  less  efficient."  Exactly!  And  it 
was  to  obtain  efficiency  that  a  basket  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained. This  basket  was  produced  by  labor,  and  labor  is 
entitled  to  wages  which  it  would  have  received  had  the 
basket  been  bought,  or  to  interest  (partial  wages)  as  the 
basket  was  merely  borrowed. 

E.  Wye  continues:  "If  there  was  no  monopoly  in  bas- 
kets, then  the  use  of  baskets  was  the  conventional  way  of 
gathering  or  producing  berries. "  If  the  use  of  baskets  were 
sufficiently  "conventional"  to  be  general  among -berry 
pickers,  then  every  berry  picker  would  have  a  basket- 
having  bought  it.  The  fact  that  a  basket  is  borrowed  dis- 
closes both  need  and  lack  of  baskets.  Baskets  for  sale  in 
a  store  that  sells  baskets  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of 
monopoly  of  baskets,  and  E.  Wye  will  admit  the  equity 
in  the  storekeeper  asking  payment  for  his  baskets.  Would 
a  stock  of  baskets  in  a  store  kept  in  stock  to  loan  them  as 
required  be  any  more  evidence  of  monopoly?  And  would 
payment  for  their  temporary  use,  instead  of  purchase  for 
permanent  use,  be  any  less  equitable?  There  are  stores 
that  lend  camp  chairs  for  funerals  and  parties.  Is  the  pay- 
ment charged  for  these  inequitable? 

Similarly,  water  filters  and  coolers,  gas  stoves  for  apart- 
ment dwellings,  towel  racks  for  offices,  and  other  articles 
of  this  nature,  are  loaned  out  for  pay.  The  houses  and 
apartments  and  offices  and  lofts  that  are  rented  are  in 
themselves  wealth  hired  out  for  pay.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  about  that? 

E.  Wye  says  that  putting  berries  in  baskets  is  "an  ex- 
tension of  the  earlier  mode  of  putting  them  in  a  big  leaf 
for  conveyance,"  but  how  does  that  affect  the  situation? 
If  big  leaves  were  not  at  hand,  and  one  had  to  make  a  day's 


journey  to  obtain  such  a  leaf,  would  not  the  possessor  of 
such  a  leaf  be  entitled  to  one  day's  berry  pickings  as  pay- 
ment for  it,  or  to  a  small  share  of  a  day's  pickings  for  the 
use  of  the  leaf? 

E.  Wye  asks:  "Should  our  economist  not  also  include 
the  child's  clothes  as  part  of  its  tools,  since  they  protect 
the  child  from  briars  during  the  operation  of  gathering?" 
If  the  clothes  protect  the  child  from  the  briars,  then  there 
is  wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  in  the  process  of  picking, 
and  the  clothes  must  be  replaced.  There  would  then  natu- 
rally be  special  clothing  used  for  the  purpose  of  berry  pick- 
ing, and  if  some  one  had  such  clothing  handy  that  fitted 
the  child,  and  the  loan  of  this  clothing  was  asked,  the  pur- 
pose would  be  to  save  the  child's  other  clothing,  and  as  the 
lender  could  have  legitimately  come  into  the  possession 
of  such  clothing  only  by  producing  them  with  his  labor  or 
purchasing  them,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  economics, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  wages  for  the  sale,  or  interest  for 
the  loan. 

E.  Wye's  next  sentence  is  rather  surprising:  "The  fact 
is  that  without  a  monopoly  or  a  patent  right,  tools  become 
part  and  parcel  of  society's  inheritance  from  the  past." 
Isn't  this  rather  socialistic?  In  what  manner  or  by  what 
process  do  tools  become  part  and  parcel  of  society's  inherit- 
ance from  the  past?  This  implies  social  ownership  of  tools 
and  the  machinery  of  production. 

It  is  true,  as  E.  Wye  further  says,  "Every  advantage 
derivable  from  the  growth  of  the  arts  in  production,  in 
invention  and  in  the  advances  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
absorbed  in  rent."  But  the  rent  having  been  paid  by  the 
labor  that  produced  the  "arts"  and  the  "inventions,"  labor 
has  become  quit  with  society,  and  society  having  so  absorbed 
its  part  in  the  "advances  of  scientific  knowledge"  leaves 
labor  in  the  undisputable  and  equitable  possession  of  the 
tools  and  machinery  it  has  produced,  with  no  further  right- 
ful claim  on  the  part  of  society. 

In  the  quotation  from  Lewis  H.  Berens'  "Toward  the 
Light,"  in  Chap.  II,  the  opening  statement  that  "Nature 
yields  more  to  labor  when  making  use  of  tools  than  when 
working  unaided"  expresses  the  reason  why  labor  seeks 
capital;  while  the  closing  statement  of  the  quotation,  "The 
essential  thing  which  James  loaned  to  William  was  not 
the  privilege  of  applying  his  labor  in  a  more  effective  way, 
but  the  use  of  the  concrete  result  of  ten  days'  labor,"  con- 
tains the  justification  for  the  payment  of  the  use  of  capital 
— in  this  case  partial  wages  for  ten  days'  labor. 

In  Chap.  Ill  E.  Wye's  explanation  of  the  "inevitability" 
of  interest  "under  the  existing  system  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land"  can  apply  only  to  the  rate  of  interest,  not 
to  its  equity.  Naturally,  lenders  of  capital,  especially  in 
the  form  of  money,  will  not  lend  out  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  "market."  And  as  long  as  land  monopoly  furnishes 
a  fruitful  market  they  would  be  foolish  to  lend  at  any  lower 
rate  than  they  can  obtain  in  land  investments. 

E.  Wye  himself  senses  this,  for  in  the  next  two  para- 
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graphs  of  Chap.  Ill  he  shows  clearly  how  the  abolition  of 
land  monopoly  will  reduce  the  need  for  borrowed  capital 
and  abolish  the  fruitful  money  lenders'  market.  This  is 
quite  different  from  saying  that  interest  itself  arises  out 
of  and  is  based  only  on  land  monopoly. 

The  quotation  from  Lewis  Berens'  "Toward  the  Light," 
in  Chap.  Ill,  does  not  well  apply  to  the  title  E.  Wye  has 
chosen  for  his  thesis,  "As  to  Interest."  It  would  apply 
had  he  chosen  as  his  title  "As  to  Henry  George's  Justifica- 
tion of  Interest."  Thus  there  is  neither  purpose  nor  profit 
in  analyzing  it. 

Berens'  analysis,  however,  is  correct,  and  it  completely 
justifies  interest  as  payment  for  the  loan  of  accumulated 
labor,  or  in  other  words,  as  partial  wages. 

In  Chap.  IV  E.  Wye  says,  "Capital  in  iteslf  produces 
nothing."  How  would  he  reconcile  this  with  his  admission 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  second  chapter  that  the  basket 
produced  efficiency?  Or  with  the  quotation  from  Lewis 
Berens  in  Chap.  II  that  "Nature  yields  more  to  labor  when 
making  use  of  tools  than  when  working  unaided. "  Greater 
efficiency  is  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for  capital  by 
any  of  its  economic  opponents  except  Henry  George,  and 
George  includes  efficiency  as  one  of  capital's  contribu- 
tions to  production. 

E.  Wye  himself  justifies  interest  as  payment  for  tools 
and  machinery  (as  wages  for  stored-up  labor)  in  two  beau- 
tiful sentences  in  Chap.  IV:  "Everything  in  the  universe 
is  of  energy  compounded,  a  machine  being  but  an  extension 
of  human  energy.  The  multiform  modes  of  power  that  so 
distinguish  modern  invention  are  upon  analysis  all  to  be 
found  acting  within  the  human  microcosm. 

As  to  the  claim  that  "the  utmost  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  wealth  is  its  maintenance  or  replacement," 
I  should  like  to  ask  E.  Wye  whether  the  mere  "replace- 
ment" of  a  "  run-it-yourself "  automoblie  without  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  capital  would  be  sufficient  payment 
for  its  use?  Or  whether  the  maintenance  or  replacement 
of  a  house,  an  apartment,  a  store  or  a  loft  is  sufficient  pay- 
ment for  its  use? 

There  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the 
following  question  and  answer  quoted  from  Chap.  IV  which 
demonstrates  the  difficulty,  even  in  a  mind  so  keen  as  that 
of  E.  Wye,  of  establishing  a  clear  and  valid  argument 
against  the  equity  of  true  interest.  Question:  "Leaving 
aside  what  is  called  spurious  capital,  which  is  a  compound 
of  monopoly  and  special  privilege,  with  a  power  to  levy 
tribute  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  interest  and  profits,  what 
is  the  'interest'  we  are  here  concerned  with  and  what  is 
its  origin?"  (Note  what  the  question  means  to  "leave 
aside.")  Answer:  "It  is  a  convention  of  modern  times 
springing  from  poverty  (lack  of  wealth)  on  the  one  hand 
and  superabundance  of  unearned  possessions  on  the  other. 
Its  beneficiaries  are  landlords,  bankers  and  investors  who 
in  the  current  maldistribution  of  wealth  find  easy  and  will- 
ing clients  in  the  millions  of  the  poor."  Thus  the  "com- 
pound of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  with  a  power  to 


levy  tribute  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  interest  and  profits" 
after  being  set  aside  is  dragged  in  again  to  define  "the 
interest  we  are  here  concerned  with  and  its  origin." 

Surely  if  monopoly  interest  is  the  only  interest  we  are 
concerned  with,  we  cannot  find  justification  for  true  in- 
terest. Also  the  very  fact  that  we  are  concerned  only  with 
monopoly  interest  prevents  us  from  seeing  or  trying  to  see 
what  is  true  interest  and  what  is  its  origin. 

In  the  quotations  from  Ernest  Crosby's  "Labor  and 
Neighbor"  (Chap.  IV)  monopoly  interest  is  being  con- 
sidered, not  natural  interest.  Its  claim  that  "squirrels  and 
bees  save  without  receiving  any  bonus  upon  their  savings, 
and  men  can  doubtless  acquire  the  same  wisdom  if  they 
try,"  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  squirrels 
and  bees  use  neither  tools  nor  machinery.  Also  it  doesn't 
argue  that  bonuses  prove  lack  of  wisdom.  Its  answer  to 
its  own  admission  that  "men  prefer  to  enjoy  a  thing  now 
to  postponing  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  the  future,  and  hence 
that  they  will  always  pay  a  bonus  for  anticipating  the  use 
of  it" — namely,  the  supposition  that  we  may  expect  "the 
advent  of  a  more  philosophical  frame  of  mind  which  will 
allow  the  trouble  of  preserving  the  desired  thing  to  offset 
the  annoyance  of  waiting  for  it" — is  so  visionary  that  it 
can  hardly  add  to  the  clarity  of  an  economic  discussion. 

The  quotation  from  Lewis  Berens'  "Toward  the  Light1' 
(Chap.  IV)  deals  in  pure  speculation  as  to  what  capita! 
will  be  worth  to  a  borrower  "under  natural  and  equitabU 
conditions."      Assuming  it  will  be  worth   comparative!} 
little,  what  of  it?    That  doesn't  abolish  capital  nor  invali- 
date interest!    Also  assuming,  as  the  quotation  does,  thai 
the  care  of  the  capital  and  its  safe  return  may,  under  thd 
conditions  stated,  be  worth  as  much  or  more  to  the  lendei 
as    the    use    of   the  capital  is  to  the  borrower,  and  thus 
"honest  and   solvent  borrowers   be  able   to  command  i\ 
premium  for  preserving  the  possessions  of  their  fellowi 
for  future  use. "   What  of  that?   Would  the  fact  that  "A* I 
sells  "B"  services,  and  "B"  sells  "A"  services,  nullifjd 
the  value  (or  price)  of  either  services?    The  value  of  th< 
services  may  balance  each  other,  or  they  may  not,  and  thi 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  determined  is  by  settinj 
these  values  against  each  other,  but   the  services  mus 
each  have  values  for  this  to  be  determined. 

Nor  is  there  anything  economically  or  philosophic 
valid  in  an  argument  which  proceeds  on  the  theory 
because  under  certain  conditions    the    value    of   a    thin; 
approaches  zero,  therefore  the  thing  itself  does  not  exist. 

The  quotation  from  Sir  George  Fowlds  in  the  Aucklan 
Liberator    (Chap.  IV)    opens  with   a  gratuitous    assump 
tion.    It  is  statements  like  this  that  lead  well-meaning  bu  I 
hasty  people  to  jump  at  conclusions  and  leave  the  saf 
road  of  sound  economic  reasoning. 

Obviously  what  Fowlds  had  in  mind  when  making  tha 
statement   was   the   inordinate   rate   that   money    lendei  • 
exact  and  which  is  called  interest.    It  is  this  rate  that  hs< 
its  props  in  the  "private  appropriation  of  rent,"  and  thsjl 
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will  "disappear  with  the  public  collection  of  rent."  Not 
legitimate  interest  otfyegititnate  capital.  That  is  and  always 
will  remain  payment  for  the  use  of  "stored-up  labor," 
and  thus  "wages. " 

The  statement  by  Fowlds,  as  also  the  opening  statement 
in  the  Berens  quotation  above  referred  to,  that  all  wealth 
disintegrates  and  tends  to  go  back  to  the  earth  from  which 
it  came,  also  bears  only  against  the  rate  that  true  capital 
could  command  under  equitable  conditions.  These  tendencies 
of  wealth  to  disintegrate  and  become  completely  valueless 
will  govern  the  rate  of  interest  exactly  as  it  was  intended 
in  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Jubile:  "According  to  the  number 
of  years  after  the  Jubile  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy  neighbor, 
and  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he 
shall  sell  unto  thee:  According  to  the  multitude  of  years 
thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the 
fewness  of  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it:  for 
according  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he 
sell  unto  thee."  (Leviticus  xxv,  15  and  16.) 

Here  is  a  recognition  of  diminishing  returns  with  dimin- 
ishing value,  or  utility,  and  clearly  it  is  a  recognition  (as 
there  are  many  in  this  greatest  of  books)  of  the  operation 
of  natural  law  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  very  expression  by  Fowlds  of  the  "relationship  be- 
tween capital  and  labor"  under  equitable  conditions  that 
the  service  which  labor  renders  to  capital  by  preserving 
vould  be  the  equivalent  of  the  services  which  capital 

iders  to  labor  by  increasing  its  productvie  power," 
itmes  a  value  in  the  "services  which  capital  renders  to 
by  increasing  its  productive  power."  That  is  all  that 
proponents  of  true  interest  claim  for  it.  Whether  that 

juld  be  the  "equivalent  of  the  services  which  labor  ren- 

rs  to  capital  by  preserving  it"  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  matter  under  discussion,  and  the  prediction  that 
two  values  would  be  equal  and  an  offset  against  each  other 
is  supposititious  and  irrelevant. 

It  is  of  course  true,  as  Fowlds  says  in  the  same  quota- 
tion, that  "with  rent  collected  and  used  for  community 
purposes,  all  power  of  economic  exploitation  of  man  by 
his  fellows  would  disappear,"  but  that  clearly  is  a  question 
of  rates  or  charges  for  services  and  not  an  indictment  against 
the  equity  of  those  charges. 

In  Chap.  V  is  not  E.  Wye  resorting  to  the  straw-man 
building  and  destroying  practice  we  are  all  so  familiar 
with?  "Georgists"  (and  that  term  can  be  made  to  mean 
anything  the  user  may  wish  it  to  mean)  are  not  necessarily 
economists;  and  if  they  do  choose  to  appropriate  that  title, 
then  economists  are  not  always  fundamental  or  logical. 
How  does  it  affect  the  question  of  capital  and  its  function, 
and  interest  and  its  justification,  what  "Georgists  are  prone 
to  belittle" — or  to  emphasize?  And  what  is  that  "com- 
mon garden  variety  of  interest  which  the  borrower  pays 
to  the  money  lender?" 

If  we  are  discussing  economic  factors  and  phases — 
especially  if  we  are  "Georgists" — why  not  adhere  to  eco- 


nomic reasoning  and  define  our  terms  so  that  we  can  all 
agree  on  their  meanings?  "Interest  which  the  borrower 
pays  to  the  money  lender"  is  not  true  interest  in  the  funda- 
mental economic  sense.  It  is  a  combination  of  monopoly 
rent  (largely),  tribute  (very  materially),  and  wages  and 
true  interest  (partially),  and  is  collectible  only  because 
of  the  dire  need  of  the  producer  to  get  possession  of  the 
wealth  (or  capital)  he  needs  in  production  and  of  which 
our  private  land  owning  and  private  rent  collecting  system 
has  robbed  him. 

To  indict  this  form  of  "interest"  is  not  an  indictment 
of  true  interest,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  because  this 
iniquitous  charge  which  is  called  interest  is  wrong,  there- 
fore there  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  capital  is,  to  say  the 
least,  obscure  argumentation. 

And  why  cast  aspersions  on  the  "common  man"  when 
the  uncommon  has  such  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  about? 

The  quotation  in  this  chapter  (V)  from  "The  Story  of 
Archimedes"  by  Mark  Twain  is  refreshing.  It  sheds  a 
little  humor  on  the  subject,  even  if  it  does  not  add  much 
sustenance. 

The  quotations  from  "Natural  Prosperity,"  by  R.  F. 
Dyson,  are  all  indictments  of  what  the  money  lender  exacts 
for  the  use  of  the  money  he  lends  (monopoly  interest)  and 
do  not  bear  in  any  way  or  degree  against  true  interest. 

The  opening  phrase  of  the  first  quotation  discloses,  how- 
ever, the  kind  of  economic  reasoning  that  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Dyson  in  his  contribution  on  interest:  "a  capi- 
talist primarily  lends  money."  Even  a  Socialist  who 
has  any  regard  for  economic  facts  couldn't  have  said 
that.  How  are  we  as  "fundamentalists"  ever  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  that  kind  of  talk? 

The  second  phrase  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  same  quota- 
tion, "and  before  he  can  lend  it,  it  must  be  spare,"  Dyson 
got  from  Shaw.  Yes,  Bernard  Shaw,  none  other!  So  listen 
to  Shaw:  "Land  is  not  the  only  property  that  returns  a 
rent  to  the  owners.  Spare  money  will  do  the  same.  Spare 
money  is  called  capital. "  (Dyson's  book,  page  41.) 

After  quoting  Shaw  as  above  in  his  book  "Natural 
Prosperity,"  Dyson  says:  "Shaw's  definition,  spare  money, 
is  the  correct  term  for  capital.  Other  people  define  capital 
as  wealth  which  is  used  to  produce  more  wealth,  such  as 
machinery,  buildings,  etc.  A  capitalist  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  a  man  who  owns  a  number  of  such  things  and 
draws  interest  through  the  loan  thereof.  It  is  argued  from 
that  definition  of  capital  that  because  machinery,  etc., 
aids  production,  the  capitalist  does  also  and  is  justly  en- 
titled to  his  interest.  That  is  to  confuse  what  is  termed 
capital  with  the  capitalist;  and  moreover  it  gives  no  clear 
idea  of  what  a  capitalist  is  or  does."  (Page  41.) 

Then  follows  Dyson's  definition  of  a  capitalist  as  quoted 
by  E.  Wye.  If  the  definition  indicted  by  Dyson  causes 
confusion,  as  he  says  it  does,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Dyson's 
"clarification"?  The  definition  he  quotes  is,  of  course, 
not  a  complete  justification  of  interest,  but  it  is  a  correct 
statement  as  far  as  Dyson  stated  it.  Note  the  cavalier 
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manner  in  which  he  brushes  it  aside  and  substitutes  for  it 
the  oracular  pronouncements  of  G.  B.  S.! 

Not  to  bore  the  reader,  or  to  fill  the  pages  of  this  paper 
with  a  talk  on  interest  or  to  try  the  patience  of  the  editor 
who  sits  on  high  in  this  discussion  as  the  wise  old  owl  who 
"seeth  much  but  sayeth  little,"  we  will  not  attempt  a 
complete  review  of  Dyson's  chapters  on  interest  in  "Natu- 
ral Prosperity"  as  we  had  originally  set  out  to  do,  but  a 
few  quotations  may  aid  in  disclosing  the  kind  of  argumen- 
tation that  is  employed  in  the  premises. 

"Land  bears  a  rent  for  natural  reasons,  as  we  have  previ- 
ously shown;  rent  generally  increases  with  the  lapse  of 
time  because  the  community  grows.  Wealth  does  not  bear 
a  natural  rental  value  like  land;  land  and  wealth  are  two 
distinct  things."  (Page  42.)  Dyson  uses  this  distinction 
to  show  that  wealth  is  not  entitled  to  a  natural  return. 
He,  of  course,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  many- 
sided  and  that  there  are  other  natural  laws  that  operate. 
There  are  other  laws  in  the  economic  world  than  the  Law 
of  Rent.  Space  forbids  us  to  go  into  the  latter  in  detail 
here.  Perhaps  at  some  future  date  the  writer  will  do  so. 
The  trouble  at  the  basis  of  all  this  controversy  over  in- 
terest is  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  Henry  George's 
justification  of  it,  seek  no  further  for  justification  but  con- 
demn the  entire  structure  without  applying  the  light  of 
correct  fundamental  economic  reasoning. 

Wealth  may  not,  as  Dyson  correctly  says,  "bear  a  natu- 
ral rental  value  like  land,"  which  depends  only  on  the 
presence  and  activities  of  the  community,  but  it  does  bear 
within  itself  a  basis  of  value  just  as  sacred — the  value  of  the 
labor  that  produced  it,  and  its  earnings  (interest)  is  as  fully 
justified  by  that  equally  natural  return  to  labor,  wages,  as  land 
is  to  rent.  The  need  for  capital  and  the  willingness  of  pro- 
ducers to  pay  for  it  are  just  as  natural,  though  not  as  im- 
mediate, as  his  need  and  demand  for  land;  and  the  justi- 
fication of  interest  is  just  as  economically  sound  as  the 
communal  ownership  of  rent. 

On  page  44  Dyson  says:  "Spare  money  bears  interest 
only  when  another  borrows  it.  If  the  producer  borrows 
one  hundred  pounds  and  pays  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  extra  fifty  pounds  must  obviously  be  a  de- 
duction from  his  earnings.  The  only  part  played  by  the 
lender  was  to  hand  over  a  check  and  take  documents  as 
security.  He  would  receive  ample  compensation  for  his 
exertion  in  receiving  back  his  one  hundred  pounds  at  a 
future  date;  for  he  would  thereby  save  his  depreciation 
bill  which  the  ownership  of  any  wealth  naturally  entails. 
The  extra  fifty  pounds  he  would  receive  as  a  reward  for 
inertia.  Inertia  produces  nothing,  and  the  extra  amount 
would  be  purely  unearned  increment."  The  opening 
sentence  is,  of  course,  obvious  and  unnecessary.  Nothing 
has  a  value  unless  some  one  wants  it.  Land  has  no  value 
unless  some  one  wants  it.  The  example  of  50  per  cent 
interest  being  paid  is,  of  course,  used  to  make  the  transac- 
tion look  usurious  and  can  be  discounted.  Also  the  illus- 
tration carries  out  Dyson's  and  Shaw's  insistence  that  a 


capitalist   is   only   a   money   lender.     So    these   attitudes 
will  have  to  be  resolved  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.      But  ; 
to  analyze:  The  part  played  by  the  lender,  as  Dyson  states  I 
it,  is  indeed  rather  insignificant,  but  how  about  his  having  j 
come  into  the  possession  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  one  j 
hundred  pounds  of  wealth,  or  capital?     Under  equitable 
conditions  he  had  to  perform  services  for  it  if  he  came  by 
it  honestly.     Is  he  not  entitled  to  payment  for  those  ser- 1 
vices? 

"The  lender  would  receive  ample  compensation  for  his  I 
exertion  in  receiving  back  his  one  hundred  pounds  at  a  I 
future  date  ;  for  he  would  thereby  save  his  depreciation  I 
bill  which  wealth  naturally  entails,"  says  Dyson. 

Is  that  why  borrowers  are  willing  to  pay  for  wealth — 
because  it  depreciates?  Or  is  it  because  it  assists  them  inj 
production?  And  if  it  has  such  a  value  to  them,  why| 
hasn't  it  a  value  to  the  lender?  If  it  had  not,  who  would? 
produce  wealth  beyond  his  immediate  needs?  And  then« 
where  would  capital  come  from? 

The  fact  that  the  borrower  borrowed  one  hundred  pounds! 
and  paid  back  one  hundred  and  fifty,  troubles  Dyson.  It 
is  his  own  fault.  Had  he  not  put  up  the  interest  so  higU 
he  would  not  have  felt  so  bad.  Dyson  does  not  say  how 
much  the  borrower  made  with  the  use  of  one  hundred  • 
pounds — perhaps  he  doubled  the  money  and  thus  wan 
fifty  pounds  to  the  good.  Also  Dyson  does  not  say  what  i\ 
"life  saver"  that  one  hundred  pounds  was  just  in  the  nidi  I 
of  time  when,  if  he  didn't  have  it,  the  borrower  would  havt  j 
had  to  set  about  first  earning  and  saving  that  one  hundretl 
pounds. 

Also  what  assurance  has  Dyson  of  that  "  depreciation' ( 
of  wealth  that  the  proponents  of  his  proposition  con  tern  I 
for  and  which  should  make  the  lender  happy  to  receivj 
his  wealth  back  intact?  Hasn't  he  ever  heard  of  wealtil 
appreciation,  especially  the  wealth  he  and  Shaw  speak  o  j 
— "money"?  It  would  seem  that  the  lessons  of  historl 
would  give  them  pause  and  make  them  reconsider. 

On  page  46  occurs  this:    "When  rent  fluctuates  in  real 
estate  business  it  is  the  ground  or  land  rent  which  moves  I 
not  the  usury  charged  for  the  use  of  the  building.     Thl 
two  are  separate  and  distinct,   although   they  are  com 
monly  spoken  of  under  one  head — rent."     This  will 
great  news  to  the  followers  of  Henry  George!     The  cl 
for  the  use  of  a  building  is  usury! 

Some  economic  sustenance,  too,  may  be  gathered  fr 
this:     "There  are  many  ramifications  of  the  busines 
calculating  usury,  for  the  'capitalistic'  system  is  simf 
a  pawnbroking  system."     (Page  48.) 

This  writer  holds  no  briefs  for  the  monopoly  interest: 
but  to  characterize  the  system  of  private  ownership  an\ 
control  of  capital  as  a  "pawnbroking  system  "  is  just  muc) 
dleheadedness. 

And  here  is  some  economic  dicta.  "The  simple  fact; 
that  wealth  can  be  produced  only  by  applied  human  exertiot 
and  that  wealth  or  its  equivalent  in  money  divorced  froi 
labor  does  not  increase  in  value  but  must  decrease,  are  i 
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themselves  sufficient  proof  that  interest  is  unnatural  and 
therefore  unjust  and  a  robbery  of  producers,  earnings." 
(Page  51.) 

"Wealth  can  be  produced  only  by  applied  human  exer- 
tion," says  Dyson.  Yet  in  the  succeeding  phrase  he  assumes 
the  possibility  of  wealth  being  "divorced  from  labor." 
Labor  may  or  may  not  use  it,  but  how  can  you  divorce 
wealth  from  the  labor  that  is  in  it  from  the  labor  that 
created  it — from  the  "human  exertion"  that,  as  the  quota- 
don  admits,  is  the  "only"  thing  that  "produced"  it?  Of 
course,  Dyson  didn't  mean  that  labor;  he  meant  the  labor 
that  would  have  to  make  use  of  this  stored-up  labor  in 
order  to  give  it  a  value.  He  loses  sight  of  the  creative  labor 
in  the  wealth;  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  "wealth 
can  be  produced  only  by  applied  human  exertion,"  wealth 
represents  that  "human  exertion,"  and  that  wealth  is 
thus  merely  stored-up  human  exertion,  stored-up  labor,  and 
that  this  is  the  natural  and  basic  justification  for  a  return 
to  such  stored-up  labor  or  the  "wages"  of  capital— interest. 
The  claim  that  wealth  does  not  increase  in  value  has 
:  already  been  answered  elsewhere  in  this  criticism,  but 
what  if  it  does  or  does  not  increase  in  value?  That  has 
i  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument.  You  might  just  as 
well  say  that  wealth  does  or  does  not  float  on  water.  It 
does  or  it  doesn't,  but  so  far  as  its  justification  for  a  return 
is  concerned  it  is  responsive  to  other  natural  laws.  Let 
those  who  would  write  about  interest  and  wealth  learn 
something  about  these  other  natural  laws. 

Now  back  to  E.  Wye:  Thexjuotations  from  "Radicalia" 
by  S.  Tideman  add  nothing  to  the  argument.  They  address 
themselves  definitely  to  our  present  monopoly  and  tribute- 
exacting  system,  and  end  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  "no  law  can  circumvent  it  as  long  as  the  rental  value 
of  land  is  treated  as  private  property,"  which  is  true. 

The    quotations    from    "The    Fundamental    Principles 
of   Economics"    (Charles    J.    Townsend    and    Walter    L. 
Sinton)    apply    mainly    to    present    monopoly    conditions 
iland  the  necessary  remedy.     In  the  final  quotation,  however, 
Ithe  authors  are  guilty  of  that  most  unforgivable  of  sins, 
Ian  non  sequitur:  "It  is  obvious  that  when  all  land  rent  goes 
tiinto  the  public  treasury,  when  taxes  are  abolished  and  all 
land  is  opened  up  for  use  to  the  highest  bidder,  interest, 
||  dividends  and  profits  will  disappear  and  be  absorbed  in 
rent,  owing  to  the  competition  for  any  and  every  kind 
bf  natural  advantage."     How  does  it  follow  that  community 
jse  of  rent  will  abolish  "interest,  dividends  and  profits?" 
liRent  is  paid  because  "these"  are  earned,  and  after  they 
[ire  earned.     Not  before.     How  can  it  absorb  them?    The 
writers  give  as  the  circumstance  that  will  cause  this  eco- 
nomically impossible  eventuality  to  happen  "the  competi- 
:ion  for  any  and  every  kind  of  natural  advantage."     Com- 
petition for  natural  advantages  carries  with  it  competition 
or  the  facilities  that  will  enable  the  competitors  to  derive 
I  :he  greatest   returns   from   those    "natural   advantages," 
ind  as  "nature  yields  more  to  labor  when  making  use  of 
ools  than  when  working  unaided"  (already  quoted),  and 


"labor  expended  in  bringing  home  the  berries"  without 
baskets  "would  have  been  less  efficient"  (E.  Wye's  own 
statement),  we  can  visualize  the  competitors  for  "natural 
advantages"  also  being  competitors  for  the  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, for  the  organization  and  efficiency,  that  will  more 
quickly  translate  the  advantages  into  rewards.  These 
tools  and  machinery  are  capital  (stored-up  labor),  and  in 
the  competition  for  possession  of  this  capital  will  arise 
willingness,  indeed  desire,  to  pay  for  this  capital,  and  this 
return  to  capital  will  be  payment  for  stored-up  labor — 
interest. 

If  labor  is  entitled  to  wages,  it  is  entitled  to  those  wages 
whether  it  works  for  hire  or  whether  it  works  for  itself. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  handed  its  share  by  the  employer ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  keeps  the  product.  The  product, 
too,  is  labor — labor  in  concrete  form;  stored-up  labor.  The 
producer  has  a  right  to  sell  it;  the  return  he  gets  is  another 
form  of  wages.  If  the  product  happens  to  be  a  tool,  and 
its  nature,  or  the  circumstances,  make  the  loan  rather 
than  the  sale  of  the  tool  advantageous  or  necessary,  does  the 
labor  in  the  tool  thereby  disappear?  If  it  does  not,  is  the 
laborer  or  producer  not  entitled  to  wages  for  that  labor,  to 
payment  for  the  use  of  the  tool?  The  answer  seems  obvious. 
Whether  it  is  a  tool  or  a  complicated  machine,  what  is  the 
difference?  Its  helpfulness  to  others  makes  its  possession 
desirable  and  profitable.  It  cannot  be  reproduced  except 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  like  amount  of  labor  as  that 
already  put  into  it;  such  labor  would  have  to  be  exerted  or 
paid  for  if  the  tool  or  machine  had  to  be  made.  Why 
isn't  the  labor  already  stored  up  in  the  machine,  which  has  the 
added  advantage  of  having  already  been  expended  and  there- 
fore now  saving  time  (the  time  of  reproducing  it),  entitled 
to  its  hire?  If  the  machine  were  to  be  bought  it  would 
have  to  be  paid  for?  Would  that  be  inequitable?  If 
not,  why  is  the  partial  payment  for  its  use  considered 
inequitable? 

We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  natural  and  un- 
natural conditions,  between  health  and  disease.  We 
must  learn  to  seek  causes  and  not  take  the  apparent  for 
the  real. 

Our  social  evils  are  due  to  violations  of  natural  law; 
they  are  as  pathological  as  the  acts  of  a  mind  deranged 
and  as  unreliable  in  determining  normal  conditions. 

The  sun  doesn't  move  in  its  relation  to  the  earth  even 
if  it  does  seem  to  do  so. 

The  disparagement  of  capital  as  a  factor  in  production, 
even  though  it  plays  the  minor  part,  or  the  attempt  to 
invalidate  interest  because  under  the  abnormal  and  un- 
natural condition  in  which  we  live,  monopoly,  usury,  tribute 
and  other  legalized  robbery  is  called  interest,  is  like  con- 
demning the  character  of  a  man  in  health  because  of  his 
acts  in  a  fever  delirium.  It  is  like  saying  the  earth  is 
flat  and  all  the  universe  revolves  about  it. 

It  is  jumping  at  conclusions  without  seeking  causes. 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 


SINCE  our  last  issue,  which  announced  the  classes  and 
forums  of  the  School  of  Social  Science  as  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Youth  House,  a  change  of  location  was 
found  advisable.  The  young  folks  that  are  attracted  to 
the  Youth  House  are  more  of  the  fun-loving  type  seeking 
diversion  and  pleasure  than  the  studious  or  even  serious 
type  to  which  the  School  necessarily  makes  its  appeal. 

The  classes  are  now  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple,  135 
West  70th  Street,  just  east  of  Broadway,  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  assembly  room  locations  in  New  York,  and  are 
meeting  with  marked  success,  both  in  attendance  and  in 
the  interest  manifested. 

Starting  with  an  attendance  of  about  twenty-five,  half 
of  whom  were  adults  and  largely  convinced,  and  half  high 
school  students  just  initiated  and  merely  curious,  the 
classes  now  average  more  than  fifty,  of  whom  about  forty 
are  college  and  high  school  students,  and  some  teachers, 
all  interested  and  most  of  them  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions that  follow  the  lectures. 

Walter  Fairchild,  a  college  man  himself,  who  carries 
the  message  of  Henry  George  to  colleges  and  universities 
at  every  possible  opportunity,  and  who  attended  one  of  the 
classes,  writes: 

"  I  was  much  interested  and  encouraged  upon  my  visit  to  your  class 
last  night,  in  connection  with  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science, 
which  you  are  directing.  I  am  sure  your  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  will 
succeed  with  perseverance  and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  which  I  know  you 
will  give  it.  My  observation  is  that  you  are  planning  your  talks  in 
classroom  style,  which  I  think  is  correct.  *  *  I  hope  your  plan 
will  work  out  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  have  a  definite  room  for  your 
class  work.  *  *  I  believe  in  the  teaching  method  as  against 
the  oratorical  method,  although  both  have  their  place  according  to  the 
opportunity  offered.  I  am  writing  this  in  a  personal  vein,  giving  my 
thoughts  as  they  occur  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  With  personal 
regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  success." 

Coming  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  learning  and 
vision,  these  are  precious  words.  The  letter  also  contained 
words  of  good  counsel  and  valuable  advice  which,  even 
more  than  the  words  of  praise,  are  evidence  of  sincerity 
and  constructive  assistance.  Such  interest  and  moral 
support  call  forth  one's  best  efforts  and  are  an  urge  to 
better  and  bigger  accomplishments. 

A  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
called  to  meet  at  Halz's  restaurant,  Woolworth  Building, 
on  April  IS,  which  was  attended  by  all  in  and  near  New 
York  who  could  spare  the  time  (one  good  soul,  Gilbert  M. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  coming  down  from  Albany  to  be  present). 
Many  kind  words  of  regret  were  received  from  those  too 
distant  to  attend. 

At  this  meeting  steps  were  taken  toward  organization 
and  incorporation.  Professor  John  Dewey  accepted  the 
position  of  honorary  president  of  the  School,  and  the 
Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  was  elected  as  chairman  of  the 


Advisory  Committee.  The  board  of  trustees  elected  were 
Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher,  president;  Anna  George  de 
Mille,  vice-president;  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  treasurer; 
Harold  Benedict,  general  secretary;  William  Ryan, 
recording  secretary. 

It  was  also  decided  at  this  meeting  to  send  out  a  general 
appeal  for  funds  to  support  the  work  of  the  School,  and 
this,  together  with  additional  descriptive  matter,  was 
mailed  under  date  of  May  14.  If  there  are  rea'ders  of  this 
article  who  have  not  received  such  matter  and  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  School,  it  will  be  mailed  to 
them  immediately  on  receipt  of  their  request. 

We  are  pleased  not  only  to  be  able  to  report  progress  in 
the  work  of  the  School  in  its  regular  Pythian  Temple  classes 
and  forums,  but  we  are  also  happy  to  report  that  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Geiger's  lectures  outside  of  the  School  a 
new  forum  class  has  been  started  under  Mr.  Geiger's 
direction  which  meets  every  Tuesday  night  at  the  Young 
Israel  Synagogue,  229  East  Broadway,  in  the  section  of 
Manhattan  Island  known  as  the  "  Lower  East  Side." 
Those  organizing  it  as  a  result  of  hearing  Mr.  Geiger  speak 
are  of  high  calibre,  and  mostly  well  educated  young  folks: 
college  students,  several  college  graduates,  a  few  teachers. 
Mr.  Geiger  is  very  much  gratified  with  the  results  of 
few  meetings  that  have  been  held  and  is  greatly  eno 
aged  by  the  unusual  interest  shown. 

Mr.  Geiger  seems  determined  to  make  the  School  a 
United  Movement  Effort  rather  than  a  "  one-man  insti- 
tution," for,  while  he  conducts  the  classes,  unless  another 
speaker  capable  of  doing  this  is  at  hand,  his  endeavor  is 
to  have  a  different  lecturer  at  every  meeting  if  possible, 
the  purpose  being  two-fold:  first,  it  gives  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  various  men  and  women 
in  the  movement  and  thus  to  know  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment, this  permitting  them  to  hear  the  subject  pre- 
sented from  different  angles  and  view-points  and  helping 
to  hold  their  interest;  second,  that  this  will  rekindle  the 
spirit  that  has  cooled  because  of  inaction,  and  give  followers 
of  Henry  George  an  opportunity  to  do  work  they  can  and 
want  to  do. 

Thus  far  the  responses  have  been  all  that  could 
wished   for.     Bolton   Hall,   Whidden   Graham,   Benja 
W.  Burger  and  Morris  Van  Veen  have  already    spo 
and  are  willing  to  speak  as  often  as  called  upon.  An: 
George  de  Mille,  who  has  already  dedicated  herself  to 
School,  lends  lustre  and  inspiration  to  the  work  by 
presence  at  the  classes,  while  Isabel  Colbron,  James 
Morton  and  Joseph  H.  Fink  have  signified  their  willi 
ness  to  speak. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  detail  work  that 
Geiger  has  had  to  do  in  the  organizing  of  the  Sch 
assisted  only  by  Mrs.  Geiger,  who,  to  her  eternal  cr 
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be  it  said,  has  taken  up  typing  in  order  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  secretarial  work  and  thus  save  expense,  Mr.  Geiger  has 
had  to  defer  for  a  while  his  outside  lecture  work.  With 
the  assistance  now  of  the  faithful  souls  that  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  speak  as  occasion  calls  and  their 
time  permits,  he  means  to  more  actively  resume  this  work 
and  hopes  to  provide  opportunity  for  everyone  willing 
to  help  the  Cause. 

Later  on,  we  understand,  Mr.  Geiger  will  write  to  all 
who  have  ever  done  lecture  work  and  ask  their  active 
assistance.  We  believe  it  would  be  gracious  of  them  to 
accept  the  offer  if  they  can.  In  fact,  a  voluntary  offer 
on  their  part  in  advance  of  such  request  would,  we  believe, 
prove  a  fitting  reward  for  Mr.  Geiger's  efforts  and  an  en- 
couragement in  the  tasks  before  him. 

We  asked  Mr.  Geiger  to  tell  us  for  publication  in  a  few 
words  how  he  felt  about  the  success  of  the  School.  This 
is  what  he  wrote: 

"All  things  are  comparative.  This  is  as  true  of  success 
as  it  is  of  everything  else.  When  we  speak  of  the  success 
the  School  is  having  we  do  not  'point  with  pride';  rather 
we  are  gratified  that  we  have  chosen  the  right  path  and 
that  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  done,  higher  goals  to  be  achieved,  greater  tasks 
to  be  accomplished. 

"We  can  take  only  one  step  at  a  time.  We  now  have 
chool;  our  next  step  is  to  have  our  own  schoolroom, 
own  meeting  place,  our  own  headquarters,  where,  if 
iry,  we  can  conduct  classes  every  night,  and  if 
:  should  be  required  for  those  who  cannot  attend  at  night, 
ave  classes  during  the  day. 

"We  believe  this  will  be  made  possible  by  the  responses 
our  appeal  just  issued.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
ort  success  in  this  direction  before  the  next  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FEREDOM." 

May  we  add  that  editorial  blessings  go  with  this  pro- 
gramme. What  an  achievement  it  would  be  if  our  move- 
ment could  point  to  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  open  every  day  and  every  evening,  with  classes 
teaching  the  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,  and  open  at 
all  times  to  all  who  would  hear  the  message ! 

To  a  Georgian,  it  fires  the  imagination  and  grips  the 

heart. 

*     *     * 

Several  requests  have  been  received  (one  from  a  Single 
Tax  lecturer)  asking  that  a  Question  and  Answer  column 
be  conducted  by  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  need  for  such 
a  department  seems  evident,  and  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  section  of  this  magazine,  is,  perhaps, 
the  logical  place  for  such  a  feature. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  editor  or  Mr.  Geiger 
to  answer  all  serious  questions  on  Economic  and  Social 
Philosophy  as  these  are  viewed  in  accordance  with  funda- 
mental Georgian  principles.  Space,  however,  forbids  long 
argumentation  and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  questions 
be  clear  and  brief.  Also  questions  should  bear  the  name 


and  address  of  the  questioner,  in  the  event  that  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  may  be  necessary. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  interest  the  young  folks 
everywhere  and  should  prove  a  worthy  and  useful  exten- 
sion of  the  services  of  the  School. 


Manhattan  S.  T.  Club  Activities 

"LJEREWITH  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Man- 
*-  *•  hattan  Single  Tax  Club  covering  the  period  since  our 
report  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  our  activities 
because  of  shortage  of  funds,  and  regret  that  among  the 
other  curtailments  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
Ingersoll  speaking  tour  after  three  months  of  strenuous 
cross-country  campaigning. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  delivered  127  separate  lectures,  his  audi- 
ences numbering  20,714,  and  has  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing much  front-page  newspaper  publicity.  We  regret  we 
cannot  arrange  for  a  return  tour  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  but  our 
treasury  is  entirely  depleted. 

We  are  receiving  many  requests  for  literature,  but  are 
running  short  of  printed  matter.  We  have  had  edited, 
ready  for  printing,  four  unpublished  lectures  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Brown,  our  late  President.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  lectures  be  printed  in  book  form.  This  would  be  a 
very  useful  work  and  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Mention  was  made  in  March-April  issue  of  the  lecture 
trip  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  Fairchild,  but  the  lectures  were 
not  listed.  Mr.  Fairchild  spoke  at  some  important  col- 
leges on  this  trip,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  schools  in  the  South  at  which  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  regular  visitor  have  not  been  neglected  this  year. 

Mr.  Fairchild  started  for  Baltimore  Sunday,  March  6, 
and  met  Mr.  Spencer  Heath  of  Elkridge,  Md.,  at  his  home 
that  evening.  Mr.  Heath  accompanied  Mr.  Fairchild  on 
the  trip.  Mr.  Fairchild  spoke  as  follows: 

March  7 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  8:30  a.  m.; 
40  in  attendance  in  Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell's  class  in  economics. 

College  Park;  University  of  Maryland,  at  1:20  p.  m.;  group  of 
20  students  in  economics;  Prof.  W.  H.  Brown  in  charge.  At  6:30, 
to  Johns  Hopkins  for  an  advanced  class  in  economic  history;  fine  group 
of  35;  talk  lasted  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

March  8 — Westminster,  Md.;  Western  Maryland  College;  60  stu- 
sents  in  assembly;  introduced  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Hurt  (Prof.  Hurt  was 
formerly  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  is  a  friend  of  Prof.  Snavely) ; 
after  the  class,  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Heath  had  a  discussion  with 
Prof.  Hurt  and  Prof.  E.  K.  Schempp,  who  took  an  opposite  view,  but 
was  very  friendly. 

March  9 — Annapolis,  Md.;  St.  John's  College;  40  mature  students; 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Wyckoff;  also  met  Prof.  J.  A.  Duncan,  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Wyckoff  in  the  economics  department. 

Washington,  D.  C. ;  George  Washington  University  at  6:00  p.  m.; 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Zucker's  class  in  public  finance;  40  students  in  number; 
Howard  University  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  Economics  Club;  George  Butler 
president;  25  present;  introduced  by  Ralph  J.  Bunche;  meeting 
adjourned  9:00  p.  m. 
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March  10 — Richmond,  Va.;  University  of  Richmond;  Prof.  Seay's 
class  in  economics,  10:00  a.  m.,  75  present;  Prof.  Thomas'  class 
at  11  a.  m.,  60  present;  Prof.  Seay's  class  at  12:00  noon,  30  present 

March  11 — Williamsburg,  Va.;  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
at  10:00  a.  m.  spoke  to  class  of  advanced  students  in  economics,  80  in 
number;  gave  straight  talk  on  Henry  George  Single  Tax,  based  on 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  At  12,  talked  to  class  in  socialism  and  social 
problems;  25  students;  talk  based  on  "Progress  and  Poverty"  from 
viewpoint  of  social  problems  and  relation  of  individual  to  society, 
on  lines  of  "  Is  It  to  Be  Socialism,  Anarchism  or  Freedom?"  as  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Brown;  met  Profs.  Taylor,  Marsh,  Corey,  Southworth, 
Gibbs,  of  the  department  of  economics;  all  very  cordial. 

In  all  schools  Mr.  Fairchild  recommended  use  of  "Sig- 
nificant Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty"  for  class 
work.  He  advised  professors  that  copies  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  at  small 
cost. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  lectures  in  California  continued  as  fol- 
lows after  the  March  3  date  printed  in  the  March-April 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  : 

March  4 — La  Jolla;  Kiwanis  Club;    75  present. 

San  Diego;  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Henry  George  Club 
banquet;  50 present. 

March  5 — Glendale;   meeting  at  home  of  Mrs.  L.  I.  Robinson. 

March  6 — Santa  Monica;  People's  Forum;  150  present;  almost 
four  hours  of  discussion. 

March  7 — Bakersfield;    Kiwanis  Club;   90  present. 

March  8 — Bakersfield;  Kern  County  High  School  and  College; 
combined  classes  in  assembly;  125  in  attendance;  Labor  Temple  at 
8  p.  m. ;  60  present. 

March  9 — Bakersfield;  High  School;  class  of  125,  one  hour  talk; 
class  of  90,  one  hour  talk. 

March  10 — Hollywood;  meeting  of  Hollywood  Society  Folk  in 
Laungley's  Studio,  8:30  p.  m.;  arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  James;  100 
present;  20-minute  talk  and  quiz. 

March  11 — Los  Angeles;    Westlake  Park  Forum;    25  present. 
March  13 — Los  Angeles;    First  Unitarian  Church;    20  present. 

March  14 — Bakersfield;  Social  Service  Class;  18  boys  and  girls; 
half-hour  talk  and  one-hour  quiz. 

Fresno;   High  School  Forum;    100  present,  double  usual  attendance. 

March  15 — Berkeley;  Armstrong  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, School  of  Commerce;  350  students. 

March  16 — Modesto;  Kiwanis  Club;  combined  meeting  of  all  clubs 
in  town,  including  realtors;  225  in  audience. 

March  17 — Daly  City;  Jefferson  Union  High  School  assembly; 
800  present;  25-minute  talk  and  half-hour  quiz. 

March  18 — Stockton;  High  School;  300  economics  students;  Adver- 
tising Club  at  noon;  good  talk  and  one-hour  of  quiz;  60  present; 
College  of  Pacific;  25  students  in  economics  class;  25-minute  talk 
and  good  question  period;  Forum  at  City  Hall  Auditorium;  40  pres- 
ent; arranged  by  Mr.  Beckwith;  7:30  to  10:00  p.  m.,  including  one 
hour  of  questions. 

March  20 — Pacific  Grove;  California  M.  E.  Church  pulpit  for  nice 
talk,  followed  by  a  question  period  of  one  hour;  300  present. 

March  21 — Monterey;  Lions  Club;  50  present;  talk  followed  by 
one-hour  question  period. 

March  22 — Palo  Alto;  Kiwanis  Club;  45  present;  arranged  by 
Judge  Ralston;  Community  House  Meeting. 


March  23— Mills  College  P.  O.;  Mills  College,  8:00  a.  m.;  class  in 
economics;  35  girls. 

Oakland;   Exchange  Club;  80  present. 

Berkeley;  Pacific  Grove  Social  Crusade,  evening;  60  present;  taik  j 
followed  by  two-hour  quiz. 

March  24— Vallejo;  Rotary  Club;  12:15  noon  to  2:30  p.  m.;  75 
present;  title  of  address,  "Business  Depression — Cause  and  Cure;" 
Red  Cross  meeting;  30-minute  talk;  40  present. 

March  25 — Oakland;  North  Oakland  Kiwanis  Cub;  60  present; 
title  of  address,  "Taxation  and  Business." 

March  28 — Eureka;    Rotary  Club;    200  present,  including  mayor,  I 
assessors,  collector,  all  of  Council,  two  editors;    overran  30  minutes  I 
and  two-thirds  remained  until  2:30  for  quiz;    Lions  Sciot   (Masonic) 
and  Realtors;    75  present. 

Arcata;  combined  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Arcata,  Crescent  City,  etc^l 
one-hour  talk  and  quiz;  100  present. 

Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger  delivered  the  following  lectures 
since  the  last  report: 

April  3 — Hollis,  L.  I.;  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauinger;  meetingl 
arranged  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Recker,  a  rather  recent  convert  to  the  Single! 
Tax;  35  young  men  and  women  present. 

April  17 — New  York,  N.  Y.;  the  Vagabonds'  Literary  and  D«-l 
cussion  Club;  title  of  address,  "Henry  George  and  His  Single  Taxi 
Idea;"  75  present. 

MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB 
(Beatrice  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary). 


We  may  state  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  early  in 
May  started  on  an  independent  lecture  tour  in  Oregon, 
his  first  address  being  before  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  at  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Mr  < 
W.  S.  Uren.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Ma> 
Lorenz.  His  personel  itinerary  follows: 

May  4 — Rotary  Club,  Salem,  Ore.;  noon  meeting;  economics  class  I 
(Prof.  Metz),  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene;  Junior  Chamber  o  j 
Commerce,  Eugene. 

May  5 — Albany;  combined  meeting  of  Service  Clubs,  Advertising! 
Kiwanis,  etc.;  noon  meeting;  afternoon,  economics  class  Oregon  Statil 
College,  Corvallis;  Oregon  Evening,  Fraternity  House,  Oregon  Stati I 
College. 

May 6— Reed  College,  Portland;  economics  class,  50  present  (Prof  j 
Clement  Akerman),  8  a.  m.;  11:15,  Oregan  Institute  of  Technology! 
Portland ;  200  present ;  Harry  Stone  made  arrangements  for  meeting  I 

May  8— Portland  Forum  at  Y.  M  C.  A.;  3:30  p.  m.  Harry  Ston.  i 
made  arrangements  for  meeting;  100  present. 

IN  the  present  depression  the  world  is  acting  much  life  I 
a  strong  swimmer  in  a  heavy  surf,  who  exhausts  hi  I 
energies  in  a  frantic  effort  to  swim  shoreward  against  thj 
dreaded  undertow,  that  current  of  water  underneath  whid I 
flows  seaward.  No  more  water  is  flowing  seaward  under  I 
neath  than  is  flowing  shoreward  on  the  surface  and  rollin.l 
up  the  beach,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his  body  anil 
legs  out  of  the  lower  current  to  be  carried  to  the  short! 
but  he  does  not  know  this. — STEPHEN  BELL  in  Comment 
and  Finance. 

EVERYTHING  that  goes  up  must  come  down,   say  I 
the  old    maxim.     Everything   except   taxes. — Seaflil 
(Wash.)  Star. 
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The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 

538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Director  and  Treasurer 

STAFF  SPEAKERS 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR,  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CLAUDE  L.  WATSON,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  403  Garth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  1310  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE,  17  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  SPEAKERS 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
L.  D.  BECKWITH,  Stockton,  Calif. 
HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  O. 
WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
|    A.  A.  BOOTH,  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 
JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Pender  Island,  B.  C. 
FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Congers,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  341  Park  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 
RAY  ROBSON,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EDWARD  WHITE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

hicago,  111.:  New  York  City: 

HENRY  HARDINGE.  MAX  BERKOWITZ. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY.  B.  W.  BURGER. 

THOMAS  A.  MYER.  BOLTON  HALL. 

THOMAS  RHODUS.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING. 

*     *     * 

NEWS  OF  SINGLE  TAX  SPEAKERS 
Single  Taxers  are  finding  themselves  in  greater  demand 
ban  ever  before  to  explain  the  philosophy  and  programme 
vhich  they  espouse.  The  lecture  platform,  the  dining 
able  and  the  radio  are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
3eorgists  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Now  that  many 
f  the  palliatives  have  been  voiced  and  found  wanting, 
}asic  remedies  are  being  considered.  The  following  is  a 
jrief  summary  of  the  speaking  activities  of  several  noted 
Single  Taxers : 

Claude  L.  Watson,  Chicago,  ///.—From  March  26  to  May  6  Mr.  Wat- 
on  spoke  to  forty  audiences,  in  twenty  cities,  in  six  States,  and  before 
nore  than  twenty-five  different  kinds  of  organizations.  A  conserva- 
ive  estimate  is  that  he  addressed  over  2,500  persons  and  talked  inti- 
nately  with  several  hundred.  Carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ienry  George  Lecture  Association,  Mr.  Watson's  month's  work  has 
elped  to  strengthen  three  Henry  George  Clubs  and  has  prepared 
he  way  for  the  organizing  of  five  or  six  more.  Mr.  Watson  writes: 
'  Perhaps  my  views  are  somewhat  biased  by  my  close  contact  with  my 
udiences  while  they  were  in  a  receptive  mood,  but  I  have  finished 
his  month's  lecture  work  more  enthused  over  the  outlook  for  the 
uture  than  ever  before.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  Single  Tax  before 


the  public.     Others  with  whom  I  have  talked  feel  the  same  way  about 
it." 

William  N.  McNair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — -About  ten  months  ago  Mr. 
McNair  began  a  series  of  talks  on  "Economic  Rent"  in  Wilkins  Town- 
ship, Allegheny  County,  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh.  The  audiences 
at  first  numbered  from  50  to  150.  Active  local  leadership  was  soon 
developed,  with  the  result  that  the  meetings  spread  to  the  four  neigh- 
boring communities  of  Turtle  Creek,  Wilkinsburg,  North  Versailles 
Township  and  Forest  Hills.  One  of  the  groups  consisted  of  Italians 
whose  knowledge  of  economic  rent  had  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  McNair 
through  an  interpreter!  With  meetings  held  in  each  section  once  or 
twice  a  month,  a  rally  meeting  for  the  whole  section  was  arranged  once 
every  two  months.  As  high  as  a  thousand  people  were  at  the  rallies. 
On  April  16  a  pre-election  rally  was  held,  at  which  Congressman  Clyde 
Kelly  and  fifteen  candidates  for  the  Legislature  spoke.  Mr.  Kelly 
came  out  emphatically  for  the  full  collection  of  economic  rent.  It  was 
an  excellent  speech,  enthusiastically  received.  Several  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  endorsed  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  to 
the  rest  of  the  county.  Among  the  most  prominent  local  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  Wilkins  Township  are  B.  H.  Goodwin,  an  incisive  and 
powerful  speaker,  whose  business  connections  are  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company;  Andrew  A.  McKeever,  tax  collector  of 
Wilkins  Township,  and  John  S.  Helmer,  school  director  of  Wilkins 
Township.  Since  the  primaries,  requests  have  come  from  a  number 
of  new  localities  to  start  classes.  In  addition  to  this  activity  Mr. 
McNair  is  addressing  forums  and  clubs  every  week,  and  he  is  now  plan- 
ning a  series  of  talks  to  be  made  in  principal  cities  prior  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago,  at  which  he  will  be  a  delegate. 

Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  0. — Though  he  holds  no  public  office,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  Peter  Witt  is  Cleveland's  First  Citizen. 
Since  the  time  in  the  early  Tom  L.  Johnson  days,  when  he  challenged 
Johnson  at  a  political  meeting,  the  name  of  Peter  Witt  has  come  to 
be  the  symbol  of  courage,  honesty  and  principle  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Every  fall  for  fifteen  years  thousands  of 
Clevelanders  have  paid  a  dollar  or  more  a  seat  to  attend  "  Peter  Witt's 
Town  Meeting"  and  to  hear  his  resonant  voice  blaze  out  against 
hypocrisy,  injustice  and  the  meannesses  of  our  political  and  social 
system.  Saturday,  May  7,  Mr.  Witt  addressed  the  Cleveland  City 
Club  on  "The  Depression:  Its  Causes  and  Cures." 

J.  Edward  Jones,  Chicago,  III. — Among  recent  addresses  Mr.  Jones 
has  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association 
were  those  before  the  St.  Charles,  111.,  Kiwanis  Club  on  April  26,  and 
at  the  Henry  George  dinner  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  30. 

George  M.  Strachan,  Chicago,  III. — On  April  26  Mr.  Strachan  ad- 
dressed the  West  Side  Kiwanis  Club,  Chicago,  at  noon,  and  the  North 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Rotary  Club,  in  the  evening.  Few  men  have  such 
a  faculty  for  making  converts  to  the  Single  Tax  cause  as  Mr.  Strachan. 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Hamilton,  O. — Dr.  Millikin  filled  the  following 
engagements  with  great  success:  Dayton,  O.,  Kiwanis  Club,  March  1; 
the  Veterans'  Apothecaries  Association  March  15,  and  the  Business 
Men's  Association  of  Hillsboro,  O.,  on  April  4. 

L.  D.  Beckwith,  Stockton,  Calif.— As  the  result  of  the  widening  in- 
fluence of  his  two  papers,  The  Forum  and  No  Taxes,  and  of  numerous 
talks  before  local  groups,  Mr.  Beckwith  reports  that  "the  local  walls 
of  Jericho  are  slowly  crumbling.  I  spoke  at  the  Farm  Bureau  circle 
last  week— at  Farmington."  Plans  are  being  laid  to  arrange  en- 
gagements for  Mr.  Beckwith  on  his  trip  to  and  from  the  Memphis 
Henry  George  Congress  in  October.  His  itinerary  will  include  South- 
ern Wisconsin.  Invitations  for  him  to  speak  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Beckwith  direct,  1325  East  Poplar  Street,  Stockton,  Calif.  The  Henry 
George  Foundation  and  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  are 
cooperating  in  securing  appointments. 
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NEWS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  S.  T.  CLUBS 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Henry  George  Club — -Thirty-five  members  are  enrolled 
in  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Cincinnati,  with  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Toepfert 
serving  as  acting  secretary.  Eleven  of  these  are  converts  to  the  move- 
ment. A  large  part  of  the  enrollment  was  secured  at  the  Cincinnati 
Henry  George  dinner,  April  30,  at  which  J.  Edward  Jones  of  Chicago 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Henry  George  Club — The  first  thirteen  members  en- 
rolled in  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Cleveland  are  names  notable  in 
the  Single  Tax  movement:  Peter  Witt,  John  C.  Lincoln,  David  Gibson, 
Edward  W.  Doty,  Howard  M.  Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Carr, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Hach  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Girl.  A  Cleveland  Henry  George  dinner  was 
held  Saturday,  May  14. 

Dayton,  0.,  Henry  George  Club — Mr.  Watson's  visit  to  Dayton  last 
month  creajted  such  interest  that  a  Henry  George  Club  is  being  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  H.  Schutz,  able  Georgist  and 
real  estate  operator,  who  believes  more  in  home  ownership  than  in 
lot  speculation.  First  members  of  the  club  include  John  F.  Morrisey 
and  his  son,  Edward  J.  Morrisey;  Mrs'  Alice  Kile  Neibel,  secretary  of 
the  old  Dayton  Single  Tax  Club,  and  Samuel  Gingrich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Henry  George  Club — Tying  the  Henry  George 
Club  of  Cincinnati  for  membership,  Herman  Friedrick  of  Grand 
Rapids  reports  thirty-five  enrolled  members  in  his  city's  club.  He 
writes:  ''At  last  the  ice  is  broken!  Mr.  Watson's  appearance  in  Grand 
Rapids  wa.s  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  results  we  were  looking 
for.  Although  we  had  some  names  on  the  membership  list  of  the 
Henry  George  Club,  last  week  we  picked  up  a  number  of  additional 
names." 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Henry  George  Club — Enrolling  as  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Stine  write:  "We  are  very  glad  to  enroll  in  the  Indianapolis  Henry 
George  Club.  It  was  just  such  times  as  these  that  inspired  the  idea 
in  Henry  George,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  just  now  the  people  should 
be  most  receptive  to  it." 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Henry  George  Club — An  illustrated  frontpage  story 
in  the  Lansing  Capital  News  tells  us  that  a  delegation  from  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Lansing  went  before  Gov.  Wilber  M.  Brucker  on  March 
10  with  resolutions  asking  that  the  Single  Tax  be  included  in  the 
call  for  the  special  tax  reform  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  The 
committee  from  the  club  consisted  of  Ray  Robson,  the  club  president; 
Mrs.  Robson,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ashworth,  president  of  the  Ingham  County 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Spencer,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Ingham  County  Republican  Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago.  Two  weeks  after  the  call  upon 
Gov.  Brucker,  the  Lansing  Capital  News  carried  a  two-column  report 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Robson  on  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Henry 
George  Club.  In  the  course  of  this  interview  Mr.  Robson  said: 
''  No  one  but  the  Single  Taxer  seems  to  think  it  possible  to  do  more  than 
relieve  in  a  slight  degree  the  conditions  that  now  exist — conditions 
that  are  expected  to  recur  every  few  years.  We  don't  share  this 
hopeless  attitude.  We  believe  in  the  abolition  of  depression  by  means 
of  the  Single  Tax." 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Henry  George  Club — At  the  third  meeting  of  the 
season  for  the  Omaha  Club,  Dr.  T.  T.  Young,  of  Fremont,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  the  club 
for  addresses  by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Omaha  vicinity  during  his  visit 
there  the  last  week  in  May  and  early  in  June. 

Peoria,  III.,  Henry  George  Club — "The  Stroller,"  editorial  writer 
on  the  Peoria  Star,  begins  his  column  in  one  issue  in  March  with: 
"The  social  thought  of  Henry  George  has  come  to  Peoria,  judging 


from  the  comment  one  hears  on  the  streets.  The  proponents  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  Single  Taxer  have  risen  and  intend  to  be 
heard,  judging  by  the  enthusiastic  comment  one  hears  in  hotel  lobbies, 
in  clubs  and  almost  everywhere  one  strolls.  There  is  now  a  Peoria 
Henry  George  Club,  with  a  throat  specialist  and  an  executive  of  a 
creamery  heading  the  list.  Men  from  all  walks  of  life,  disgruntled  at 
the  tax  situation,  have  taken  increased  interest  in  the  Henry  George 
theories.  The  club  plans  to  be  active,  its  members  state.  There  will 
be  addresses,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  their  aims 
and  ideals,  by  men  of  high  talent." 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Henry  George  Club— Charging  it  is  a  crime  not  to 
tax  land  values,  and  decrying  the  holding  of  idle  land  speculatively, 
John  S.  Helmer,  Wilkins  Township  school  director,  predicted  that 
valuable  areas  would  be  put  to  use  for  agriculture,  factory  or  home 
sites  if  assessed  and  taxed  properly,  in  a  talk  before  the  Henry  George 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Friday,  May  6.  "Instead  of  floating  bond  issues 
to  relieve  depression  burdens,  I  recommend  that  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  levy  land  taxes, "  the  school  leader  said.  Later  the 
club  unanimously  approved  a  resolution  asking  that  a  land  tax  be 
recommended  by  Governor  Pinchot  to  the  Legislature. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Land   Value   Tax  Association — From   William 
Craig,  president  of  the  Portsmouth  Land  Value  Tax  Association,  we 
learn  of  an  aggressive  local  programme  being  carried  out  to  bring  I 
Henry  George's  proposals  before  the  people  of  his  city.     He  writes:! 
"We  are  limiting  our  efforts  to  this  town  as  the  cost  of  placing  the! 
matter  before  the  State  would  be  too  great  for  us  to  bear  at  present.! 
Our  missionary  work  is  bearing  fruit  and  we  hope  to  keep  on  till  there  is  j 
a  sufficient  number  at  least  thinking  about  taxation  and  its  results, 
before  taking  concrete  action."      More  power  to  this  fine  spirited  group! 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Opportunity-to-Make-a-Living  League — This  le 
is  a  definite  movement  to  so  change  the  tax  law  of  the  State  of  Wa 
ington  that  all  ground  rent  shall  go  to  the  public  treasury.  So  sta 
its  leader,  Donald  Bradford,  old-guard  Georgist.  "We  hold  that 
legislative  assembly  or  constitutional  convention  ever  had  the  mo 
or  legal  right  to  delegate  to  any  individual  or  corporation  the  power  te 
collect  and  appropriate  rent  for  the  use  of  any  land,  anywhere.  Noi 
has  the  community  any  right,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  take  by  taxation 
that  which  is  created  by  labor,"  reads  one  of  the  league's  statements 
A  large  enrollment  and  sale  of  Henry  George  pamphlets  is  anticipated 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Henry  George  Club — As  the  result  of  Mr.  Watson's 
speaking  in  South  Bend  during  the  last  week  in  April,  many  new  friend: 
and  members  of  the  club  were  enlisted. 

Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Henry  George  Club — F.  P.  Rand,  the  G.  O.  G 
(Grand  Old  Georgist)  of  Victoria,  writes:   "I  think  we  can  organizi 
a  Henry  George  Club  here  in  Victoria  and  could  use  about  twenty 
five  of  the  enrollment  cards."     You  can  be  sure  Mr.  Rand  receivw 
the  cards,  and  that  it  won't  be  long  before  he  has  them  all  signed  ujj 
with  members!     Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rand  was  in  the  hospitajl 
for  seven  weeks  early  in  the  year,  he  is  now  "out  and  about  as  usual.1  j 


HENRY  GEORGE  DINNERS 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Saturday  evening,  April  30— Rev.  Louis  G.  Hoecl 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  inspired  forty  guests  at  ' 
dinner  with  his  charming  "toastmastering."     The  guest  of  honor  waf 
the  youthful  J.  Edward  Jones,  of  Chicago,  whose  speech  on  "  Economi 
Insecurity,  Its  Cause  and  Cure  "  brought  many  new  young  peopl 
into  the  Cincinnati  Henry  George  Club.     Other  speakers  were  Herbei 
S.  Bigelow,  pastor  of  the  People's  Church,  and  Dr.  Mark  Millikin  < 
Hamilton.     Mr.  O.  A.  Toepfert  was  chairman  of  the  dinner  committ 
The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Saturday  evening,  May  31— A  Single  Tax  dinner 
held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  May  14.     The  speakers  were  Claude  L.  Watsoif 
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David  Gibson,  publisher  of  the  Loraine  Journal  and  Mansfield  Journal, 
and  Marvin  C.  Harrison,  Cleveland  attorney.  The  toastmaster  was 
John  W.  Raper,  columnist  on  the  Cleveland  Press,  who,  we  are  told, 
is  the  author  of  that  world  famous  line,  "The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
landlord  taketh  away."  Hostesses  for  this  occasion  were  Mrs.  Horace 
Carr,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Hach,  Miss  Mildred  Parker,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tucker- 
man  and  Miss  Hazel  Witt.  Edgar  S.  Byers,  attorney,  was  treasurer 
of  the  dinner  committee,  the  dinner  being  sponsored  by  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America. 


DETAILS   OF   TOUR   OF   CLAUDE   L.    WATSON 

March  26— Toledo,  O.;  spoke  to  the  Saturday  Night  Forum  on 
"Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty;"  200  present;  at  luncheon  answered 
questions,  and  Mr.  Monroe  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  Henry  George 
Club  for  Toledo. 

March  27 — Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  45-minute  talk  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Theosophical  Society  on  "Unemployment:  A  Barrier  to  Brotherhood;" 
questions. 

March  28 — Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  addressed  Hungry  Club  on  "Why 
Poverty  Amidst  Plenty;"  45  minutes;  an  equal  period  of  time  to 
questions  and  answers;  300  present. 

March  29 — New  Philadelphia,  O.;  after-luncheon  talk  to  Lions 
Club  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty;"  a  candidate  for  Congress 
was  present  and  asked  questions. 

March  30 — Martins  Ferry,  O. ;  Kiwanis  Club  of  Martins  Ferry  and 
Bridgeport  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty;"  SO  present,  including 
candidates  for  legislative  and  other  offices. 

April  1 — Minerva,  O.;  after-dinner  talk  to  Rotary  Club  on  "Un- 
employment: A  Challenge  to  America;"  questions. 

April  4 — Dayton,  O.;  monthly  banquet  of  the  Dayton  Real  Estate 
Board  on  topic  "Getting  Rid  of  Tax  Muddles."  During  discussion 
a  number  present  brought  out  arguments  in  favor  of  Single  Tax  from 
the  realtor's  point  of  view. 

April  5 — Columbus,  O.;  talk  to  Lions  Club  on  "Why  Poverty 
Amidst  Plenty."  At  8:00  p.  m.  an  hour's  talk  to  Taxpayers'  Research 
Association  on  "Tax  Muddles,"  followed  by  lively  period  of  questions, 
leckling  and  discussion  lasting  for  almost  two  hours;  100  present. 

April  6— Canton,  O.;  to  members  of  Central  Labor  Union  on  "Why 
Poverty;"  questions  and  discussion;  inspiring  meeting,  one  speaker 
saying  it  brought  back  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  Henry  George. 

April  7 — Hamilton,  O.;  address  to  the  Rotary  Club,  at  which 
Mayor  of  Hamilton  presided. 

April  11 — Marion,  Ind.;  talk  to  Lions  Club,  at  which  secretary  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  presided;  several  ministers  present,  one  a  Georgist  and 
two  others  remaining  for  an  hour  of  question  and  discussion  as  to 
best  way  to  spread  philosophy;  30  present. 

April  12 — Hammond,  Ind.;  Rotary  Club;  several  remained  to  ask 
questions  and  plan  for  other  talks  at  later  time;  25  present. 

April  13 — Michigan  City,  Ind.;  30  minutes  to  the  Lions  Club; 
several  remained  for  further  inquiry;  five  volunteered  to  act  as  com- 
mittee to  organize  Henry  fceorge  Club;  40  present. 

April  14— La  Porte,  Ind.;  spoke  on  "Tax  Muddles"  at  noon- 
day meeting  of  Kiwanis  Club;  a  number  remained  to  ask  questions; 
30  present. 

April  18— Birmingham,  Mich.;  noon  luncheon  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
with  members  of  Gyro  Club  present  as  guests;  J.  B.  Howarth,  a  friend 
of  Henry  George  and  an  ardent  Single  Taxer,  presided;  50  present. 

April  18 — Flint,  Mich.;  an  hour's  talk  to  the  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion of  Flint,  on  "Tax  Muddles,"  followed  by  questions,  discussion; 
75  present. 

April   19 — Lansing,    Mich.;     noon  day  talk   on    "Unemployment" 


to  "Radiator  Club"  of  Reo  Motor  Company,  Mayor  of  Lansing  and 
officials  of  company  being  in  attendance;  75  present.  At  6:00  p.  m. 
gave  talk  on  "Henry  George's  Religion"  to  Young  Men's  Forum  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  which  Ray  Robson  gave  address  on  "The  Single  Tax 
in  Michigan;"  25  present.  At  8:00  p.  m.  hour's  address  on  "Why  Pov- 
erty" to  Henry  George  Club  meeting  in  Municipal  Court  Room  ques- 
tions and  discussion;  75  present. 

(In  the  intervals  between  meetings  visits  were  made  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  was  in  session  to  meet  mem- 
bers of  that  body  and  listen  to  the  discussions.) 

April  20 — -Detroit,  Mich.;  Federation  of  Labor,  meeting  in  the 
Labor  Temple  listened  to  an  hour's  talk  on  "Unemployment:  A 
Challenge  to  Labor,"  emphasis  being  laid  upon  necessity  of  political 
action  to  put  into  effect  labor's  endorsement  of  Henry  George  as 
evidenced  by  two  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Detroit  Federation  of 
Labor,  one  favoring  "taxation  of  land  values  irrespective  of  im- 
provements," the  other  calling  for  the  "abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes." 
In  the  hour  of  questions  and  discussion  which  followed,  the  president, 
Frank  X.  Martel,  George  Barclay  (who  had  arranged  for  the  talk)  and 
other  Detroit  Single  Taxers  ably  supported  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker;  200  present. 

April  21 — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Herman  Friedrick,  secretary  of 
Grand  Rapids  Henry  George  Club,  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
full  day  of  activity.  At  noon  a  talk  was  given  on  "Why  Poverty" 
at  luncheon  of  "Wolverine  Club,"  a  number  remaining  for  further 
inquiry;  40  present.  This  was  followed  by  afternoon  meeting  of 
Henry  George  Club  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  number  of  Single  Taxers  from 
o.hei  cities  present;  talk  on  "Single  Tax  as  a  Way  Out"  was  followed 
by  questions  and  lively  discussion;  25  present.  At  8:00  p.  m.  an 
hour's  talk  at  midweek  meeting  of  Lutheran  Church  on  "Poverty: 
A  Challenge  to  Christianity,"  followed  by  a  like  period  of  inquiry 
and  answers;  Dr.  Frank  C.  Jarvis,  Congressional  candidate  and  an 
active  Single  Taxer,  presided;  over  125  present. 

April  22 — Lansing,  Mich.;  return  dates  arranged  by  active  workeis 
of  Lansing  Henry  George  Club  filled  another  day  in  Michigan  State 
capital.  The  day  began  with  talk  on  "The  Fundamentals  of  Henry 
George"  before  Dr.  Patten's  class  in  political  economy  at  Michigan 
State  College  in  East  Lansing;  next  an  afternoon  luncheon  address 
to  Women's  Republican  Club  on  "Solving  Our  Tax  Problems,"  fol- 
lowed by  questions  and  discussion ;  in  addition  to  more  than  100  mem- 
bers of  the  club  present,  there  were  several  city,  county  and  State 
officials  and  a  number  of  aspirants  for  office  in  the  approaching  pri- 
maries; Mrs.  R.  C.  Spencer,  president  of  Women's  Republican  Club, 
active  member  of  Henry  George  Club  and  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  presided;  Mrs.  Ray  Robson  introduced  the 
speaker.  The  day  closed  with  a  dinner  by  Henry  George  Club  and 
Theosophical  Society  of  Lansing,  with  Mr.  Watson  as  guest  of  honor. 
Here  he  spoke  upon  "Henry  George  and  Universal  Brotherhood." 
Ray  Robson,  president  of  Henry  George  Club,  reports  a  number  of 
new  members  and  increased  interest  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Watson's  visit. 

April  24  to  29 — South  Bend,  Ind. — From  Lansing  Mr.  Watson 
went  to  South  Bend,  where  Dr.  E.  G.  Freyermuth  had  arranged  for 
a  full  week  of  lecture  engagements. 

April  24  (Sunday) — Mr.  Watson  spoke  on  "The  Way  Out"  before 
Men's  Sunday  Forum  Club  of  First  Christian  Church  of  South  Bend, 
the  Rev.  Elmer  Ward  Cole  presiding;  30-minute  talk,  followed  by  a 
period  of  rapid-fire  questions  and  answers;  175  in  attendance. 

April  25— Day  began  with  talk  before  St.  Joseph  County  Ministerial 
Association  at  South  Bend  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Watson  spoke  on  "  Poverty 
a  Challenge  to  Christinaity,"  and  offered  the  solution  proposed  by 
Henry  George  as  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  Christian  ideals.  The 
questions  propounded  indicated  a  most  receptive  and  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  twenty-five  or  more  ministers  and  rabbis 
present.  At  noon  a  luncheon  talk  to  members  and  guests  of  South 
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Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  "Getting  Rid  of  Tax  Muddles;" 
about  60  present.  In  the  evening  a  talk  to  Carpenters'  Union  on 
"Unemployment,"  an  hour  devoted  to  talk  and  questions  which 
followed;  40  members  of  union  present. 

April  26 — Mishawaka,  Ind.;  day  given  over  to  this  neighboring 
city;  noonday  talk  to  members  of  Mishawaka  Exchange  Club  on 
"Taxation  According  to  Benefits;"  20  members  present.  Evening 
talk  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty"  was  given  to  members  of 
Moose  Lodge  of  Mishawaka;  at  least  35  present. 

April  27  and  28 — Days  given  over  to  personal  talks  with  city  officials, 
editors,  business  and  professional  men,  a  number  of  whom  were  found 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  Single  Tax  principles  and  proposals. 

April  29— Day  opened  with  talk  to  100  students  of  South  Bend 
Business  College  on  "The  Equitable  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  which 
held  undivided  attention  of  students  and  members  of  faculty.  Then 
a  noonday  talk  to  members  of  Knights  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Watson 
speaking  on  "Henry  George,  the  Man  Sent  From  God,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  chairman,  in  behalf  of  those  present,  assured  the 
speaker  they  would  not  fail  to  follow  up  the  study  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  presented. 

The  week's  work  was  brought  to  a  close  by  informal  talk  to  mem- 
bers of  South  Bend  Henry  George  Club,  at  which  a  number  of  new 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

May  1 — Milwaukee,  Wis.;  "Unemployment:  A  Barrier  to  Brother- 
hood" was  subject  of  an  hour's  talk  at  a  public  meeting  of  Milwaukee 
Theosophical  Society;  followed  by  the  customary  question  period,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Watson  was  asked  to  sum  up  his  impressions  gained  as  a 
result  of  his  recent  lecture  tour  and  the  possibilities  of  growth  of  the 
Single  Tax  movement;  at  least  100  present. 

May  4 — Roseland,  111.;  noonday  luncheon  of  Kiwanis  Club;  Mr. 
Watson  spoke  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty." 

West  Chicago  was  reached  that  evening,  and  an  after-dinner  talk 
on  "Getting  Rid  of  Tax  Muddles"  was  followed  by  an  hour  of  questions 
and  discussions;  25  present. 

May  5 — Chicago,  111.;  meeting  of  Ogden  Park  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  Watson  spoke  on  "Unemployment  and  Taxation;" 
35  members  of  association  and  some  visitors  present. 

May  6 — Chicago,  111.;  Logan  Square  Lions  Club  heard  an  address 
by  Mr.  Watson  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty,"  which  brought 
forth  much  questioning  and  discussion  from  a  number  who  remained 
after  the  luncheon;  40  members  and  guests  present. 


Schalkenbach  Foundation  Work 

IN  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  reference  was 
made  to  the  advertising  work  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
bach Foundation  in  reaching  new  people.  The  results 
of  that  February  campaign  among  special  lists  of  names, 
including  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  which  nearly 
10,000  circulars  were  sent  out,  have  been  extremely  grati- 
fying. During  March  and  April  and  early  May  1,172 
books  have  gone  out  of  the  office.  This  makes  a  total  for 
the  year  May,  1931,  to  May,  1932,  of  5,757  books  dis- 
tributed, of  which  2,920  are  the  unabridged  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  A  very  substantial  part  of  this  total  comprises 
the  orders  received  from  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  of 
course  in  that  figure  must  be  included  various  special  dis- 
tributions to  libraries. 

An  editor  of  a  small  but  well-run  country  newspaper, 
the  Barnesville  (Ga.)  News-Gazette,  happened  to   see  our 


bookplate  in  a  copy  of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  that 
was  given  to  the  local  library,  and  he  became  so  interested 
in  the  book  that  he  sent  for  other  books  by  Henry  George, 
including  the  unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty."  We 
are  asking  Mr.  Miller,  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  to 
reprint  in  full  on  page  102  the  splendid  front-page  tribute 
that  this  editor,  Mr.  Ben  Hardy,  Jr.,  paid  to  the  work 
of  Henry  George  after  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  advertising  of  Henry  George's  books  in  the  New 
York  neswpapers  last  autumn  brought  us  requests  for 
speakers  from  several  organizations,  which  engagements 
were  filled  by  Mr.  Oscar  Geiger.  In  addition  to  stimulat- 
ing the  sale  of  books  both  directly  from  the  office  and 
through  the  local  bookstores,  the  demand  for  George's 
books  in  the  public  libraries  was  increased.  After  taking 
this  matter  up  with  the  librarians,  who  aided  us  by  inquir- 
ing from  the  local  branches  in  regard  to  this  demand, 
the  Foundation  donated  to  the  various  branch  libraries 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  a  total  of  204  books,  in  accord- 
ance with  specific  requests  for  allotments.  In  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  the  newspapers  gave  publicity  to  these  dona- 
tions. 

We  spoke  also  in  the  last  issue  of  an  article  on  the  Single 
Tax  and  its  relation  to  the  current  depression,  written  by 
Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.    That  paper  very  kindly  reprinted  2,000  copies 
of  Mr.  Holt's  article  for  the  Foundation,  and  we  distributed 
them  to  editors  of  news  and  trade  papers  and  to  publicists; 
sent  a  number  of  copies  to  various  people  who  we  thought! 
might  be  interested.     The  article  has  been  reprinted  in! 
full  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  TVe 
the  New  Orleans  Tribune,  the  Coshocton  Tribune  and  the| 
Atlantic   City  Press. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Waldauer,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  informsl 
us  that  a  new  enclave  or  colony  has  been  started  in  Wall! 
Hill,  Miss.,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Memphis.  They! 
have  seven  colonists  and  the  enclavial  land  is  under  lease.l 
This  is  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  the  State  oljj 
Mississippi. 

Among  the  people  whom  we  note  in  our  news-clippings! 
are  the  following  who  are  doing  active  work  of  one  kindj 
or  another  in  their  respective  communities: 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin  of  Hamilton  O.;  Mr.  James  P.  Kohl 
ler,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  who  spokfl 
over  the  radio  in  Ottawa,  Canada;  Mr.  Robson  of  Lansing! 
Mich.,  who  has  organized  a  Henry  George  Club  in  that  city  I 
Mr.  A.  G.  Freyermuth,  of  South  Bend.,  Ind.,  who  is  doinjl 
similar  work  in  his  community.  There  are  a  large  numbel 
of  men  and  women  who  are  writing  splendid  letters  to  th<j 
newspapers.  Among  those  whom  we  happened  to  nodal 
this  month  are:  Mrs.  Cossette,  Mr.  Sudell,  Mr.  Graham! 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  our  own  director,  Mr.  Bolton  Hall! 
who  had  an  interesting  letter  in  the  New  Republic  of  Aprij 
20. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  response  to  some  of 
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Dur  circulars  that  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  we  received, 
almost  in  the  one  mail,  orders  for  a  number  of  our  books 
'rom  a  Belgian  baron,  a  member  of  the  Persian  Legation, 
ind  an  American  vice-consul  in  France. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

Memphis  Will  Have  Congress 

FOLLOWING  a  very  aggressive  and  persistent  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  Memphis  Single  Taxers  and  civic 
>rganizations,  the  Seventh  Annual  Henry  George  Con- 
ress  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Memphis  by  the  Ex- 
cutive  Committee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 
Competition  was  especially  keen  this  year  for  the  honor 
if  entertaining  the  national  Single  Tax  gathering,  a  strong 
ase  also  having  been  presented  in  behalf  of  Toronto,  with 
he  result  that  the  decision  was  delayed  somewhat  longer 
han  usual.  But  sentiment  seemed  to  crystallize  very 
definitely  in  favor  of  holding  this  year's  Congress  in  the 
louth,  and  the  very  cordial  and  enthusiastic  invitation 
rom  Memphis  proved  to  be  irresistible. 
The  dates  of  October  10  to  12  have  been  selected  as 
lost  suitable  for  this  year's  gathering,  and  the  Hotel 
'eabody,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  South,  has  been 
hosen  as  the  official  headquarters,  as  it  affords  admirable 
icilities  for  conventions  at  moderate  rates,  comparing 
ivorably  with  any  heretofore  offered  in  other  convention 
ities. 

In  anticipation  of  the  convention,  the  Memphis  Single 
'ax  Club  was  reorganized  within  the  past  few  months, 
nd  is  already  actively  at  work.  Memphis  has  always 
een  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  Single  Tax  movement 
i  the  South,  and  even  in  the  early  days  had  a  very  active 
nd  influential  group  of  local  workers,  but,  as  in  many 
ther  communities,  the  local  group  disintegrated  during 
ic  days  of  the  World  War.  Under  the  stimulus  of  recent 
ational  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  a 
:organization  of  the  Memphis  Club  has  now  been  accom- 
lished,  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Pittman,  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
ourt,  having  been  chosen  president,  and  P.  M.  Birming- 
im,  secretary. 

A  strong  convention  committee  is  being  formed,  Judge 
ittman  having  been  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee, 
be  D.  Waldauer,  assistant  city  attorney  of  Memphis, 
ce  chairman,  and  P.  M.  Birmingham,  secretary.  The 
onvention  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
ven  assurance  of  its  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  is 
ready  at  work  on  plans  to  stimulate  interest  and  enlarge 
ie  attendance. 

No  Single  Tax  convention  of  a  national  character  has 
'er  been  held  in  the  South,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  great 
ction  of  the  country  is  deserving  of  recognition  and  of  a 
rger  share  of  attention  at  this  stage  in  the  development 
the  national  movement.  Memphis  is  geographically 
e  center  of  the  nation,  and  is  served  by  ten  trunk  line 
ilroads  leading  in  every  direction,  not  to  mention  splendid 


automobile   roads   available   for   those   traveling   in    that 
manner. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  provide  a  strong  programme 
for  this  year's  Congress,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  will  attract 
unusual  attention,  owing  to  the  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  economic  problems  which  has  developed  out  of  the  severe 
industrial  depression  with  which  the  world  is  now  afflicted. 
Every  newspaper  in  Memphis  has  pledged  full  cooperation 
in  giving  the  convention  proceedings  adequate  publicity, 
and  there  have  already  been  some  excellent  advance  notices 
in  the  press,  including  a  strong  editorial  of  welcome  recently 
published  in  the  Memphis  Labor  Review.  A  city-wide 
radio  hook-up  will  be  arranged  for  at  least  part  of  the 
programme,  enabling  the  Congress  to  convey  its  message 
direct  to  the  general  public. 

A  Single  Taxer  Answers 

IN  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Charles  N.  Edge,  Mr.  Edge  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  problem  that  confronts  society 
at  present  is  "the  displacement  of  man  by  machine,"  and 
the  solution  that  he  suggests  for  this  problem,  according 
to  the  report,  is  "a  shift  in  taxation  from  land  to  machine." 

As  justification  for  this  solution  the  report  quotes  Mr. 
Edge  as  offering:  (a)  "The  true  value  of  a  worker  depends 
upon  the  value  of  the  land;"  (b)  "as  far  back  as  records 
go,  the  basic  value  and  obtainable  wage  of  a  man  has  been 
half  of  the  produce  from  the  land  he  rents  and  can  work, " 
and  (c)  "the  transfer  of  taxation  from  land  to  the  machine 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  value 
of  land  throughout  the  country." 

In  statement  (a)  Mr.  Edge  places  himself  at  variance 
with  all  correct  economic  reasoning  from  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  David  Ricardo  down.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  economics  that  the  value  of  land  arises  out  of,  and  depends 
upon,  the  community's  presence,  its  activities,  its  needs 
and  effective  demand  for  land,  and  on  its  productivity, 
thrift  and  law-abiding  qualities.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  more 
correctly  state  the  case,  we  would  have  to  reverse  Mr. 
Edge's  form  to  read:  "the  true  value  of  land  depends  on 
labor  itself" — labor,  of  course,  including  all  who  come  by 
their  wealth  or  earnings  by  rendering  value  or  services  in 
return  for  it. 

If  statement  (b)  is  analyzed,  it  merely  tells  us  that  land, 
without  itself  producing  anything,  is  able  to  exact  half 
of  all  that  labor  produces;  for  in  production,  land  is  a  passive 
factor,  merely  permitting  production,  while  labor  and 
capital  are  the  active  factors,  producing  everything. 

Statement  (c)  is  correct,  and  that  is  why  Mr.  Edge's 
proposed  remedy  is  wrong.  The  value  of  land  represents 
the  amount  of  the  product  land  is  able  to  exact  from  the 
producer  for  the  mere  privilege  it  grants  him  to  produce. 
The  higher  land  value  is,  the  more  it  absorbs  of  the  prod- 
uct; therefore,  the  higher  land  value  is  the  less  is  left  to 
the  producer. 

We  have  already  reversed  Mr.  Edge's  findings;  let  us 
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now  reverse  his  proposed  remedy  and  perhaps  we  may 
find  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  really  is  confront- 
ing society.  Abolish  the  taxation  that  is  now  burdening 
industry.  Remove  all  taxes  from  machinery,  tools,  farm 
implements,  houses,  business  structures,  and  all  improve- 
ments; from  food  products,  materials  and  merchandise 
of  all  descriptions;  from  incomes,  thrift  and  production, 
and  put  it  all  on  the  value  of  land. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  economics  that  taxation  on  labor  prod- 
ucts is  added  to  the  price  of  commodities,  makes  them 
dearer,  weakens  the  effective  demand  for  them  and  thus 
tends  to  unemployment.  It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  a 
tax  on  land  values  (especially  if  the  entire  economic  rent 
is  taken)  discourages  only  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use, 
and  therefore  makes  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

Labor  employed  will  make  effective  the  consumers' 
potential  demand,  will  translate  underconsumption  into 
underproduction,  and  will  put  an  end  to  all  that  now  is 
troubling  our  industrial  and  economic  structure.  And 
as  for  "the  displacement  of  man  by  machine"  (the  problem 
visioned  by  Mr.  Edge),  we  will  have  to  invent  more  and 
better  machines  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

— OSCAR  H.  GEIGER  in  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Progress  and  Poverty 

FROM  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  come  complaints  of  indus- 
trial depression;  of  labor  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness; 
of  capital  massed  and  wasting;  of  pecuniary  distress  among  business 
men;  of  want  and  suffering  and  anxiety  among  the  working  classes. 
All  the  dull,  deadening  pain,  all  the  keen,  maddening  anguish,  that  to 
great  masses  of  men  are  involved  in  the  words  '  hard  times,1  have  afflicted 
the  world.  This  state  of  things,  common  to  communities  differing 
so  widely  in  situation,  in  political  institution,  in  fiscal  and  financial 
systems,  in  density  of  population  and  in  social  organization,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  by  local  causes.  There  is  distress  where  large  stand- 
ing armies  are  maintained,  but  there  is  also  distress  where  the  stand- 
ing armies  are  nominal;  there  is  distress  where  protective  tariffs  stupidly 
and  wastefully  hamper  trade,  but  there  is  also  distress  where  trade  is 
nearly  free;  there  is  distress  where  autocratic  government  yet  prevails, 
but  there  is  also  distress  where  political  power  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people;  in  countries  where  paper  is  money,  and  in  countries 
where  gold  and  silver  are  the  only  currency.  Evidently,  beneath  all 
such  things  as  these,  we  must  infer  a  common  cause." 

The  foregoing  words,  describing  world  conditions  of  1932  with 
uncanny  precision,  were  written  in  1877.  They  are  taken  from  a 
book  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  can  consider  himself  edu- 
cated until  he  has  read  it.  The  book  is  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and 
the  author  is  Henry  George.  Until  a  few  days  ago  I  had  never  opened 
the  book,  though  I  had  heard  much  of  Henry  George  and  the  Single 
Tax.  I  found  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Barnesville  a  small  volume  of 
"Significant  Paragraphs"  culled  from  the  original  text,  which  I  am 
now  reading  in  its  entirety. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  Henry  George  in  his  conclusion  that 
a  Single  Tax  on  land  is  the  principal  solution  of  our  difficulties — -though 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  resist  his  logic — to  be  deeply  affected  by 
his  words.  Whether  or  not  his  thesis  is  correct,  Henry  George's 
book  proves  its  right  to  existence  by  the  passionate,  poetic  expression 
of  his  love  of  humanity.  His  powerful  description  of  suffering — need- 
less suffering  that  could  be  prevented  by  the  proper  use  of  man's  intel- 
ligence— and  his  eloquent  plea  for  a  better  world,  stir  the  reader  to  the 
depths. 

On  one  point,  certainly,  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  is  right  (our 


depression  is  but  another  proof  of  his  point) :  that  the  great  enigma  of 
civilization  is  the  fact  that  "material  progress  not  only  fails  to  relieve 
poverty — it  actually  produces  it."  Review  the  history  of  America  or 
any  other  industrial  nation:  is  not  depression  as  typical  of  our  life  as 
prosperity?  Until  the  solution  is  found  and  the  remedy  is  applied, 
civilization  as  we  know  it  contains  the  seed  of  its  own  destruction,  and 
the  question  is  how  many  depressions  can  it  withstand  before  going 
the  way  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome. 

While  officeholders  toy  with  relief,  Henry  George  goes  back  to  fun- 
damentals. How  is  all  wealth,  in  the  final  analysis,  produced?  It  is 
the  result  of  labor  exerted  on  land.  As  a  country  grows  and  prospers, 
its  land  is  got  into  the  possession  of  men  anxious  to  own  the  wealth 
to  be  produced  on  the  land,  until  all  the  available  supply  is  possessed. 
What  of  the  men  who  come  afterward,  either  by  immigration  or  by 
birth?  There  is  no  land  for  them  to  exert  their  labor  on;  therefore 
the  lucky  owners  of  land  allow  them  access  to  the  land — for  a  price. 
That  price  is  all  the  wealth  produced  by  their  labor  on  the  land,  except 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  laborers  alive  and  contented.  The 
land — the  basis  of  all  wealth- — is  in  the  handsof  a  few,  and  the  many 
are  denied  the  profit  of  their  own  labor  on  the  land.  Though  individuate 
may  overcome  this  difficulty  by  eventual  purchase  of  land  themselves, 
the  same  situation  continues  to  prevail ;  ownership  of  land  may  change  but 
the  relative  number  of  owners  and  non-owners  remains  practically  fixed. 

The  remedy  is  the  Single  Tax,  according  to  Henry  George.  Space 
forbids  even  a  condensation  of  his  argument  here,  and  it  should  be  read 
in  the  original  words  of  the  thinker. 

Until  an  adjustment  is  made  in  our  economic  system  so  that  the 
masses  may  have  access  to  the  land  and  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  theii 
labor  thereon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  grant  to  al 
citizens  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  our  social  order  denies  them  thi 
capture  of  it. — BEN  HARDY,  JR.,  in  Barnesville  (Ga.)  News-Gazette. 

Note  to  Our  Readers 

IN  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  news  item  o 
the  activities  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  League  waij 
carried  among  a  number  of  similar  items  relating  to  oth 
organizations,   beneath   a  general  heading  of   the  Henr 
George    Lecture   Association.     Mr.    Henry    L.    Tidemar 
the  active  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Leagu 
asks  that  we  correct  any  possible  misapprehensions  1 
informing  our  readers  that  the  League  is  a  wholly  ind 
pendent  organization,  not  affiliated  with,  or  subordina 
to,    any   other,    although    cooperating   heartily   with    ti 
Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  whose  president, 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  tl 
League. 

Readers  of  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  who  ar 
unfamiliar  with  the  refinements  of  interpretation  respec 
ing  our  principles  which   are  discussed   in   this  numbe 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled.    The  followe 
of  Henry  George  are  united  in  the  belief  that,  whatev< 
the  exact  economic  phenomena  of  interest  and  rent,  ti 
values  attaching  to  land  are  not  the  result  of  individu: 
effort  and  should  be  taken  for  community  purposes.     Als 
that  one  human  being  has  no  greater  right  to  advantageoi 
locations  than  another,  and  that  the  man  in  possession 
favored  sites  should  pay  to  the  community  the  value 
that  advantage.    These  are  the  fundamentals  on  whi( 
we  are  all  agreed. 

Again  we  favor  our  readers  with  an  issue  of  forty  page 
eight  pages  over  the  usual  number. 
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Death  of  Arthur  C.  Pleydell 

AS  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of  the  passing  of  A.  C. 
Pleydell.    It  is  too  late  for  an  adequate  summary  of 
his  life  in  this  issue,  his  long  and  useful  career  and  his  great 
services  to  the  cause.  A  full  account  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue,  with  tributes  from  his  many  devoted  friends. 

Despite  a  certain  retiring  modesty,  some  of  us  knew  of 
the  great  work  he  did  for  the  principles  in  which  he  believed 
and  which  today  animate  so  many  who  came  under  his 
influence. 

Blackstone  Knew 

PHERE  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagi- 
•*•  nation,  and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind,  as 
the  right  of  property;  or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion 
which  one  man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things 
of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other 
individual  in  the  universe.  And  yet  there  are  few  that  will 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  consider  the  original  and 
foundation  of  this  right.  Pleased  as  we  are  with  the  pos- 
session, we  seem  afraid  to  look  back  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  acquired,  as  if  fearful  of  some  defect  in  our  title; 
or  at  best  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  laws  in 
our  favor,  without  examining  the  reason  or  authority  upon 
which  those  laws  have  been  built.  We  think  it  enough 
that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor, by  descent  from  our  ancestors,  or  by  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  dying  owner;  nor  caring  to  reflect 
that  (accurately  and  strictly  speaking)  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  nature  or  in  natural  law  why  a  set  of  words  upon 
parchment  should  convey  the  dominion  of  land;  why  the 
son  should  have  a  right  to  exclude  his  fellow  creatures  from 
a  determinate  spot  of  ground  because  his  father  had  done 
so  before  him,  or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particular  field, 
when  lying  on  his  death  bed  and  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain possession,  should  be  entitled  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  of  them  should  enjoy  it  after  him. — Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  Book  2,  Chapter  1. 

A  Welcome  to  Memphis 

QUITE  the  most  remarkable  convention  in  local  his- 
tory will  meet  in  Memphis  this  fall,  on  October  10, 
11  and  12.  It  will  be  that  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
of  America,  in  national  assemblage,  and  will  attract  some 
of  the  world's  deepest  thinkers  to  Tennessee — and  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  we  need  'em. 

These  Single  Taxers  will  find  a  virgin  field  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

For  forty  years  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman  has  been  one  of  the 
few  Single  Taxers  in  this  section.  Others  include  men  like 
Bolton  Smith  and  Abe  Waldauer.  The  lamented  R. 
Gratz  Brown  was  a  Single  Taxer.  Any  group  these  local 


citizens  would  invite  to  Memphis  you  may  be  sure  has  a 
worthy  object. 

The  famous  words  of  Henry  George  back  in  1879  are 
just  as  pertinent  today.  Indeed,  they  are  tragically  apro- 
pos at  the  present  moment  in  our  economic  distress. 
Henry  George  said  this: 

"We  propose  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  one  single  tax 
levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
improvements  in  or  on  it. 

"What  we  propose  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate,  for  real 
estate  includes  improvements.  Nor  is  it  a  tax  on  land, 
for  we  would  not  tax  all  land,  but  only  land  having  a 
value  irrespective  of  its  improvements,  and  would  tax 
that  in  proportion  to  that  value. 

"Our  plan  involves  the  imposition  of  no  new  tax,  since 
we  already  tax  land  values  in  taxing  real  estate.  To 
carry  it  out  we  have  only  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  the  tax 
on  real  estate,  and  to  abolish  all  of  that  which  now  falls 
on  buildings  or  improvements,  leaving  only  that  part  of 
it  which  now  falls  on  the  value  of  the  bare  land,  increasing 
that  so  as  to  take  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  of  economic 
rent,  or  what  is  sometimes  styled  the  'unearned  increment 
of  land  values.' 

"That  the  value  of  the  land  alone  would  suffice  to  pro- 
vide all  needed  public  revenues — municipal,  county,  State 
and  national— there  is  no  doubt." 

The  Single  Taxer  doesn't  think  his  plan  will  change 
human  nature,  but  that  it  will  bring  about  conditions  in 
which  human  nature  can  develop  what  is  best,  instead  of 
as  now  in  so  many  cases,  what  is  worst. 

Judge  Pittman  believes  that  it  will  secure  an  equitable 
distribution,  solve  the  labor  problem,  make  undeserved 
poverty  an  unknown  thing,  and  check  the  soul-destroying 
greed  for  gain. 

And  as  Henry  George  said,  since  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  Heaven  in  which  the  equal  rights  of  God's  children 
to  their  Father's  bounty  is  denied,  as  we  now  deny  them 
on  this  earth,  what  is  the  duty  en  joined  on  Christians  by 
the  daily  prayer:  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done, 
on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven." — Memphis  Labor  Review. 

Holding  the  Sack 

LAND  speculators  leaped  ahead  of  population  so  fast 
that  now  they  are  holding  the  sack  with  thousands 
of  subdivided  acres  which  cannot  be  sold  for  any  price. 
That  explains  the  political  cry  of  relief  for  real  estate. 

The  small  home  owner  is  being  used  as  a  shield  for  the 
efforts  of  land  speculators  to  lower  tax  burdens  on  land 
values.  Once  lowered,  idle  land  will  be  easier  to  hold 
out  of  use,  the  price  will  go  up,  and  the  speculators  will 
profit  once  again.  The  small  home  owner  whose  taxes 
are  levied  mainly  on  his  improvements  and  personal  prop- 
erty, labor  products,  will  find  his  tax  burden  going  up  even 
more  than  the  land  speculator's  goes  down. — Ingram 
Institute  News. 
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Uses  Intelligence  as  to  Land 

T  N  Northern  Nigeria,  now  the  Northern  Provinces,  urban 
•^  and  rural  land  is  let  on  permits  of  indefinite  term,  with 
reassessment  of  the  full  site  value  for  revenue  every  few 
years.  There  is  no  litigation  to  secure  such  titles,  and 
multitudes  of  people  live  in  rapidly  increasing  comfort 
as  shown  by  production  returns;  and  the  local  treasuries, 
which  carry  out  nearly  all  Government  duties,  are  richly 
financed,  with  no  need  of  any  form  of  taxation  on  trade 
or  accumulation. 

There  must  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point;  the 
land  value  duly  confiscated  does  provide  richly  for  all 
public  needs,  no  taxes  are  needed,  and  would-be  producers 
do  get  access  to  any  idle  land  without  suffering  blackmail 
for  the  privilege;  there  is  no  land  litigation  either  between 
persons  or  tribal  or  municipal-organized  groups. 

All  the  facts  given  above  are  drawn  from  West  Africa, 
1926,  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  late  Conservative  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies.— Land  and  Liberty,  February, 
1929. 

HPHE  story  is  told  that  Washington  could  throw  a  dollar 
^-    across  the  Potomac  and  find  it  afterward  on  the  bank 
where  it  fell,  though  he  might  not  have  looked  for  it  for 
several  days.    Banks  on  the  Potomac  were  safer  then. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

AN  INTERESTING  BOOK* 

This  work,  which  has  attained  prominence  as  a  "  best  seller" — 
150,000  in  a  few  months,  we  believe — makes  no  effort  to  treat  funda- 
mentally of  America's  history  and  progress.  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  his 
object  has  been  "rather  to  paint  a  picture  with  broad  strokes  of  the 
brush  our  variegated  past." 

Many  faults  might  be  found  with  it.  The  picture  of  the  Indians  as 
"  a  savage  and  barbaric  race"  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  That 
they  were  "  cruel  and  revengeful"  and  of  "hysterical  make-up"  must 
also  be  subject  to  a  certain  modification  which  a  more  careful  exercise 
of  the  scholarship  in  the  gift  of  the  writer  would  have  done  much  to 
correct. 

He  is  alive  to  the  economic  advantages  offered  by  free  natural 
opportunities  to  the  new  settlers,  and  says:  "With  free  land  easily 
obtainable  there  was  little  or  no  reason  why  a  hard-working,  ambi- 
tious man  should  have  to  work  for  another  instead  of  himself. 
(Page  38.) 

He  returns  to  the  lessons  of  these  conditions  more  than  once  through- 
out the  book.  He  shows  their  bearing  upon  the  growth  of  democracy. 
He  is  everywhere  alive  to  their  importance. 

He  tells  us  that  he  finds,  "despite  the  lonely  roads  through  the 
woods,  but  one  case  of  highway  robbery  in  the  colonial  period."  The 
cause  seems  to  be  clear  to  him:  "  Under  better  economic  conditions 
crimes  against  person  or  property  became  rare  in  the  colonies."  Prof. 
Adams'  knowledge  of  economics  is  sounder  than  that  of  many  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  it. 

On  page  61  he  says:  "The  large  land  holdings  were  got  for  the  most 
part  in  devious  ways." 

He  shows  how  Jefferson  and  others  labored  for  emancipation,  but 

*The  Epic  of  America.  By  James  Truslow  Adams.  8vo;  cloth;  price  $3.75. 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mast. 


without  results.  (Page  104.)  He  shows  that  Jefferson  was  influenced 
by  the  French  philosophers  to  some  extent,  but  that  he  had  complete 
faith  in  the  ordinary  citizen."  (Page  111.) 

On  page  157  Prof.  Adams  gives  an  account  of  the  passing  of  the 
country  magnate  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  landlord,  when  the 
herding  of  the  population  into  small  quarters  began.  He  senses  the 
breaking  down  of  economic  democracy  in  the  North  (1830-1840), 
due  to  the  preemption  of  the  best  lands  in  the  cities.  Cause  and  con- 
sequence are  related  in  a  few  telling  sentences,  covering  the  period 
from  1800  to  1830. 

There  is  an  account  (page  168)  of  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
Prof.  Adams  tells  us  that  protectionists  who  have  succeeded  him  have 
merely  rung  the  changes  on  the  speech  he  made  in  March,  1824. 

Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  fair  to  Jackson,  for,  though  "a  duelling, 
swashbuckling  hero,"  he  was  not  without  certain  excellent  qualities 
that  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  Republic. 

On  page  212  mention  is  made  of  the  orgy  of  land  speculation  leading 
to  the  panic  of  1837.  There  are  passages  dealing  with  the  moral  con- 
sequences following  a  prevailing  devotion  to  mere  money  getting, 
and  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  disorder  which  is  repeating  itself  in 
the  present  era. 

There  are  some  thoughts  boldly  proclaimed  dealing  with  the  World 
War,  the  causes  leading  to  it,  and  our  entry  into  it. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  useful  book,  with  much  shrewd 
comment  and  sanity  of  observation,  among  which  we  would  give 
unstinted  praise  to  the  fine  and  wholly  discriminating  tribute  to  the 
character  of  George  Washington. 

There  is  also  a  rather  searching  account  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  his  campaigns,  briefly  touched  upon,  and  the  causes  that  lay  behind 
Free  Silver,  which  Prof.  Adams  recognizes  was  but  the  symbol  of 
revolt.  This  might  have  been  written  by  Henry  George  himself,  so 
astutely  penetrating  is  it,  resembling  Mr.  George's  great  pamphlet 
"Beneath  the  Silver  Question." 

And,  by  the  way,  why  was  there  not  a  mention  of  Henry 
And  when  we  are  discussing  omissions,  why  not  a  mention  as  we! 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Wendell  Phillips,  of  the  Christian  Science  mo 
ment?     And  while  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Civil  War  days  is  referred 
why  no  mention  of  its  more  recent  picturesque  successor  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  three  millions? 

The  author's  criticism  of  Henry  Ford  is  misplaced  censure.  The 
$50  profit  which  Ford  makes  on  each  automobile  he  manufactures 
cannot  begin  to  compare  with  the  hundreds  of  dollars'  benefit  the 
farmer  receives  by  reason  of  having  purchased  easy  and  quick  trans- 
portation from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

Of  course  Prof.  Adams  has  not  attempted  an  answer  to  the  probl< 
that  are  crowding  on  us.  That  was  not  his  purpose;  he  has,  as  he 
us,  but  set  himself  to  paint  a  picture  in  "  broad  strokes."  Therefore, 
perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  find  fault  with  him  for  the  things  he  has  not 
said,  the  profound  causes  he  has  not  touched  upon,  the  fundamental 
truths  of  which  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  treat.  Some  of  these 
he  has  at  least  sensed  and  in  partial  lights  envisioned. 

B.  W. 


A  GREAT  CAREER  * 

A  man  named  Henry  George  wrote  a  book.     To  a  great  numb 
men  and  women  life  thereafter  was  never  the  same.     Many  met  him 
personally  and  had  the  advantage  of  that  great  companionship, 
touched  them  by  his  writings  and  by  his  remarkable  personality  with 
something  like  a  divine  fire. 

Samuel  Seabury  fell  under  that  influence.  He  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty  "  and  met  the  author.  The  high-minded  youth  whose  intellect 
was  of  a  serious  cast  had  his  career  determined  for  him  then  and  there. 
Something  of  the  tradition  inherited  from  distinguished  forebears 

'Samuel  Seabury:  A  Challenge.  By  Walter  Chambers:  cloth;  12mo;  389  pagwl 
Uluatrated.  Price  $3.50.  The  Century  Company,  New  York  City. 
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furnished  contributory  causes  to  his  conversion  to  a  life  of  service. 
Something,  too,  of  rare  intellectual  capacity  in  the  young  man  himself 
made  the  influence  of  Henry  George  inescapable.  The  moral  im- 
plications of  the  great  philosophy  of  social  reconstruction  set  forth  by 
the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  fell  upon  fertile  ground.  The 
young  advocate  became  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  child  of  the 
great  teacher  whose  influence  has  enrolled  a  growing  army  of  dis- 
tinguished adherents,  of  whom  Samuel  Seabury  is  not  the  least. 

All  this  the  writer  of  this  "life"  has  told — -and  he  has  told  it  well. 
In  the  present  flair  for  biography  this  work  should  have  a  large  circle 
of  readers,  and  it  well  deserves  it.  Despite  the  introduction  of  many 
pages  of  the  testimony  before  the  Hofstadter  committee,  most  of  which 
is  familiar  to  us  who  have  read  the  newspapers,  we  cannot  regard  this 
as  "padding,"  since  it  must  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  its  permanent 
preservation  between  covers  is  not  undesirable. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents  related  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  anticipate  for  the  readers.  We  want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Seabury's 
command  of  English.  He  has  a  style  remarkable  for  its  force  and 
clarity.  We  do  not  have  to  stop  to  ask  what  he  means.  He  is  both  elo- 
quent and  simple.  And  he  is  bold  to  the  degree  of  being  on  occasions 
very  unflattering.  Even  when  a  candidate  for  office  he  said:  "We  have 
in  our  court  of  last  resort  some  altogether  estimable  gentlemen  whose 
views  upon  social,  economic  and  industrial  questions  would  have  been 
somewhat  behind  the  times  if  they  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Columbus." 
A  rather  neatly  packed  sentence. 

This  work  bears  evidence  of  having  had  cooperation  between  the 
author  and  subject.  There  are  revelations  of  intimate  contact  which 
help  to  fill  out  the  engaging  picture  of  a  remarkable  man.  Judge 
Seabury's  tastes  and  cultural  recreations  as  well  as  the  ideals  he  holds 
are  indicated  in  many  pages.  The  author  has  an  intense  admiration 
for  him,  but  he  does  not  allow  this  to  betray  him  into  hyperbole. 
Refraining  from  words  of  praise,  he  reveals  his  hero  worship  less  by  his 
words  than  by  his  attitude,  for  he  does  not  overemphasize  the  merits 
his  hero.  It  is  only  in  the  concluding  paragraph  that  he  permits 

elf  to  say: 

'Samuel  Seabury  comes  then  as  a  radiant  challenge  to  youth  to  arm 
:lf  with  convictions;    to  remain  steadfast  to  its  ideals;    to  hold  its 

ith  that  there  can  be  here  in  truth  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 

And  this  i,  indeed  so.  Though  we  have  had  occasion  to  differ  with 
Judge  Seabury  on  more  than  one  occasion — which  differences  we  need 
not  stop  to  indicate — we  have  watched  his  career  with  satisfaction. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  in  public  life  whose  ideals  are  derived  from  the 
great  man  who  has  touched  more  than  a  few  with  his  prophetic  glow. 
We  refer  to  Henry  George.  J.  D.  M. 

ANOTHER  AUTHOR  WITH  A  "SOLUTION"  * 

This  book  has  one  grave  disadvantage.  Composed  as  it  is  of  pam- 
phlets and  addresses  written  by  Mr.  Klein  at  various  times,  there  is 
much  repetition. 

It  is  a  plea  for  the  limitation  of  great  fortunes.  Even  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundations,  which  at  least  are  directed  to  useful  purposes,  are 
to  be  levied  upon.  "This  book  will  cure  hard  times,"  the  cover  tells 
us.  The  author  even  hints  that  a  war  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  readjustment  aimed  at.  We  might  comment  on  the  superficial 
character  of  the  work,  as  shown  by  such  comments  as  the  following 
on  page  79: 

"We  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  industrial  fortunes  completely 
overshadow  land  fortunes,  where  money  control  has  produced  mental 
'and  moral  debasement  and  where  the  poor  are  in  a  worse  plight  than 
Henry  George  pictures.     The  inequality  is  more  extreme  and  the  struc- 
ture of  government  has  been  changed  from  demorcacy  to  plutocracy 
r  money  oligarchy.     The  condition  which  Henry  George  pictures  has 

•America,  Use  Your  Head.  By  Henry  H.  Klein:  12mo;  192  pages.  Published 
by  the  author. 


been  far  extended  in  intensity,  and  for  that  reason  a  radical  cure  is 
needed." 

If  there  is  any  really  great  fortune  which  is  not  based  primarily  on  the 
inequality  that  results  from  the  divorcement  of  man  from  the  land, 
we  do  no  know  of  it.  The  Rockefeller  fortune,  which  is  referred  to  often 
by  the  author  of  this  book,  would  largely  disintegrate  were  land  values 
taken  by  the  people.  Railroads,  oil  wells  and  pipe  lines  are  land,  and 
the  Rockefeller  fortune  was  built  up  by  private  ownership  in  these 
resources,  and  public  utilities  based  on  land.  Every  great  fortune  would 
be  severely  hit  by  the  so-called  Single  Tax  (inadequate  name  )  more 
severely  indeed  than  even  by  the  form  of  "capital  levy"  Mr.  Klein 
suggests.  Tor  that  reform  would  forever  prevent  their  rebuilding. 
For  those  fortunes  that  rest  on  patent  monopoly,  which  are  not  of 
great  significance,  other  preventive  measures  might  be  applied. 

J.  D.  M. 

Correspondence 

DEFENDS  PROHIBITION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Please  let  me  take  exception  to  the  way  Mr.  Henry  Ware  Allen 
handles  prohibition  in  your  March— April  number.  On  page  57  he 
gives  two  causes  for  the  present  depression.  If  we  accept  it  as  he 
wrote  it  we  might  think  that  all  free  soilers  were  wet,  and  I  know  one 
who  is  not.  The  statement  that  it  was  "put  over"  on  the  American 
people  would  seem  to  carry  its  condemnation  of  the  methods  used. 
A  long,  hard  fight  for  prohibition  was  waged  before  the  World  War 
started.  It  was  probably  a  necessary  measure  like  the  seizing  of  the 
railroads  to  conquer  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Allen  must  assume  that  the  absent  soldier  vote  was  wet.  I 
do  not  think  he  knows.  I  was  a  soldier  in  another  war,  and  I  am  not 
on  the  liquor  side.  The  revenue  that  the  government  lost  by  that 
measure  should  not  disturb  free  landers,  for  they  know  that  the  people's 
revenue  is  the  nation's  land  rent.  If  we  collected  our  ground  rent  the 
expense  of  enforcing  prohibition,  or  the  effort  to  defeat  it,  would  be 
negligible. 

I  will  not  admit  that  it  is  unenforceable.  What  becomes  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns  if  we  cannot  enforce  our  laws  ? 
Readily  will  I  grant  that  a  government  of  landlord  racketeers  are 
hardly  competent  to  enforce  that  or  any  other  of  our  penal  statutes. 
However,  we  will  not  always  have  landlord  masters.  My  opinion  is 
that  prohibitionists,  like  Georgists,  want  better  government,  and  to 
that  degree  we  are  natural  allies.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Allen  and 
others  will  answer  this,  for  it  may  be  well  to  learn  where  Single  Taxers 
stand  on  the  matter  of  alcohol.  Are  the  laws  against  theft,  burglary 
kidnaping  enforced  any  better  than  is  prohibition? 

Cordele,   Ga.  HOWELL  CLOPTON  HARRIS. 

RENT— COST— PRICE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Anent  the  current  discussion  in  your  columns  of  the  relation  between 
Rent— Cost— Price : 

In  contending  that  rent  does  not  increase  price  it  might  be  well 
to  explain  to  one's  opponent  a  certain  feature  which  frequently,  and 
quite  naturally,  is  his  stumbling  block.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  seller 
is  paying  rent  that  on  the  average  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  sold,  and  that  if  the  owner  of  the  site  occupied  should 
remit  this  rent  charge,  the  goods  could  be  sold  for  5  per  cent  less. 

Thus,  reasons  said  opponent,  rent  has  increased  price  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent.  Then  we  start  at  the  other  end  and  demonstrate  with 
a  few  words  and  figures  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price. 

The  seeming  contradiction  disappears  when  we  recognize  that  the 
suggested  remission  of  rent  would  be  merely  a  gift  from  the  landlord 
to  the  seller  of  the  goods,  his  tenant,  which  would  enable  the  tenant 
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to  reduce  his  price  5  per  cent,  which  reduction  the  tenant  could  make, 
and  which  he  would  be  free  to  make,  or  not,  as  he  might  choose.  He 
would  merely  be  in  the  same  position  as  though  a  relative  died  and  left 
him  an  income  equal  to  S  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  his 
store.  If  he  so  chose  he  could  pass  the  gift  along  to  his  customers  by 
reducing  his  prices  5  per  cent  and  enjoy  the  same  net  income  as 
before.  GEORGE  L.  RUSBY. 

Towaco,  N.  J. 

JOHN  ROSE  DIGS  TRUTHS  FROM  OLD  TOMES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  Georgists  hold  that  cheap  or  available  land  will  insure  pros- 
perity and  preclude  the  possibility  of  poverty.  This  is  no  idle  specula- 
tion, as  the  old  records  attest.  Take  the  early  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  as  described  by  Gabriel  Thomas  in  his  book,  "An 
Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  and  Country  of 
Pennsylvania"  (London,  1698): 

"Corn  and  Flesh,  and  what  else  serves  Man  for  Drink,  Food  and 
Rayment,  is  much  cheaper  here  than  in  England,  or  elsewhere;  but 
the  chief  reason  why  Wages  of  Servants  of  all  sorts  is  much  higher  here 
than  there,  arises  from  the  great  Fertility  and  Produce  of  the  Place; 
besides  if  these  large  Stipends  were  refused  them,  they  would  quickly 
set  up  for  themselves,  for  they  can  have  Provision  very  cheap,  and 
Land  for  a  very  small  matter,  or  next  to  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
Purchase  of  Lands  in  England;  and  the  Farmers  there  can  better  afford 
to  give  that  great  Wages  than  the  Farmers  in  England  can,  for  several 
Reasons  very  obvious. 

"Their  Land  costs  them  (as  I  said  but  just  now)  little  or  nothing  in 
comparison,  of  which  the  Farmers  commonly  will  get  twice  the  increase 
of  Corn  for  every  Bushel  they  sow,  that  the  Farmers  in  England  can 
from  the  richest  Land  they  have. 

"They  pay  no  Tithes,  and  their  Taxes  are  inconsiderable;  the  Place 
is  free  for  all  Persuasions,  in  a  Sober  and  Civil  way;  for  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Quakers  bear  equal  Share  in  the  Government.  They 
live  Friendly  and  Well  together;  there  is  no  Persecution  for  Religion, 
nor  ever  like  to  be;  'tis  this  that  knocks  all  Commerce  on  the  Head, 
together  with  high  Imposts,  strict  Laws,  and  cramping  Orders." 

The  anonymous  author  of  "American  Husbandry"  (by  an  American, 
London,  1775),  while  quite  favorable  to  the  colonies,  probably  does 
not  exaggerate  the  prosperity  of  New  England.  He  says: 

"The  face  of  the  country  has  in  general  a  cultivated,  inclosed  and 
cheerful  prospect;  the  farm  houses  are  well  and  substantially  built, 
and  stand  thick;  gentlemen's  houses  appear  everywhere,  and  have 
an  air  of  a  wealthy  and  contented  people.  Poor,  strolling  and  ragged 
beggars  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
appear  to  be  well  fed,  cloathed,  and  lodged,  and  everywhere  a  great 
degree  of  independency,  and  liberty  to  be  met  with:  nor  is  that  dis- 
tinction of  the  ranks  and  classes  to  be  found  which  we  see  in  Britain, 
but  which  is  infinitely  more  apparent  in  France  and  other  arbitrary 
countries. 

"This  great  ease  of  gaining  a  farm,  renders  the  lower  class  of  people 
very  industrious;  which,  with  the  high  price  of  labour,  banishes  every- 
thing that  has  the  least  appearance  of  begging,  or  that  wandering, 
destitute  state  of  poverty  which  we  see  so  common  in  England.  A 
traveller  might  pass  half  through  the  colony  without  finding,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  people,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  want 
of  money  among  them.  *  *  * 

"This  country  [Pennsylvania]  is  peopled  by  as  happy  and  free  a  set 
of  men  as  any  in  America.  Out  of  trade  there  is  not  much  wealth 
to  be  found,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  very  little  poverty,  and  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  beggar  in  the  province.  This  is  not  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  plenty  of  land  and  the  rate  of  labour,  but  also  of  the 
principles  of  the  Quakers  who  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  this  sect  that  they 
support  their  own  poor  in  all  countries,  in  a  manner  much  more  re- 
spectable than  known  in  any  other  religion." 

Henry  George  men  hold  that  wherever  there  is  private  property  in 
land  rent,  and  wherever  land  is  held  out  of  use,  there  poverty  abounds. 
Take  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites  in  Virginia  in  1780,  as  observed 
and  noted  by  the  Marquis  F.  J.  Chastellux  in  his  book,  "Travels  in 
N.  America,  in  the  Years  1780,  1781  and  1782"  (published  in  London, 
1787): 

"It  is  in  this  country  (Virginia)  that  I  saw  poor  persons,  for  the 
first  time,  after  I  passes  the  sea;  for,  in  the  midst  of  those  rich  planta- 
tions, where  the  negro  alone  is  wretched,  miserable  huts  are  often  to 


be  met  with,  inhabited  by  whites,  whose  wan  looks  and  ragged  garments 
bespeak  poverty.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  explain  to  myself  how,  in 
a  country  where  there  is  still  so  much  land  to  clear,  men  who  do  not 
refuse  to  work  should  remain  in  misery;  but  I  have  since  learned  that 
all  these  useless  territories,  these  immense  estates,  with  which  Virginia 
is  covered,  have  their  proprietors.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  some  of  them  possessing  five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  who 
clear  out  only  as  much  as  their  negroes  can  cultivate;  yet  will  they  not 
give,  or  even  sell,  the  smallest  portion  of  them,  because  they  form  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  and  they  are  in  hopes  of  one  day  augmenting 
the  number  of  their  negroes.  These  white  men,  without  fortune,  and 
frequently  without  industry,  are  straitened,  therefore,  on  every  side, 
and  reduced  to  the  small  number  of  acres  they  are  able  to  acquire." 

Contrast  the  above  description  of  landed  wealth  and  poverty  with 
the  description  of  another  section  of  the  country  as  given  by  Isaac 
Weld,  Jr.,  in  his  book,  "Travels  Through  the  States  of  N.  America, 
&c."  (London,  1800) : 

"The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  [Shenandoah  Valley]  are 
mostly  parcelled  out  in  small  portions;  there  are  no  persons  here,  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  possessing  large  farms;  nor  are 
there  any  eminently  distinguished  by  their  education  or  knowledge 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Poverty  also  is  as  much  unknown 
in  this  country  as  great  wealth.  Each  man  owns  the  house  he  lives  in 
and  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  and  everyone  appears  to  be  happy 
and  unambitious  of  a  more  elevated  situation  than  what  he  himself 
enjoys."  JOHN  C.  ROSE. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MAY  BE  GOOD  NEWS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Taxation  is  looking  up. 

The  Harvard  class  in  economics  has  dropped  in  numbers  from  140 
to  91.  This  means  that  49  less  students  will  be  taught  economic* 
that  are  not  sound.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

EVIDENCE  OF  APPRECIATION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  here.  I  had  figu 
on  reading  it  in  the  local  public  library.  Generally  I  prefer  to  h 
it  sent  to  my  home,  as  then  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  it.  I  always 
read  it  carefully  when  I  return  home,  even  if  I  have  read  it  while 
away.  I  also  keep  every  copy  on  file.  I  can  read  the  back  numbers, 
with  as  much  interest  as  those  of  today.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable 
educational  journal,  as  well  as  a  leader  in  Single  Tax  philosophy  and 
news.  I  have  been  here  nearly  two  months  working  up  a  case  for 
electric  light  reduction,  where  Attorney  La  Follette  is  representing 
9,000  petitioners,  who  ask  the  State  Corporation  Commission  to* 
reduce  rates.  Generally,  during  my  vacation,  I  do  not  stay  in  any 
place  more  than  a  week  or  two.  Therefore  I  depend  on  the  public 
libraries  to  keep  me  up  to  date.  EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY. 

Albuquerque,   N.   Mex. 


DOM  < 


FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND  OF  THE  PAPER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREE: 

The  contributed  articles,  taken  together  with  your  own  expressions 
of  opinion,  actually  constitute  a  liberal  education  for  the  student  ol 
economics. 

I  wish  also  to  give  belated  approval  of  the  opening  paragraphs  ir 
Comment  and  Reflection  of  preceding  issue,  pertaining  to  our  vision  j 
hopes,  aspirations  and  the  need  for  a  becoming  humility  in  the  preseno 
of  a  truth  of  such  magnitude  and  far-reaching  potentialities. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  success.  C.  M.  HOOSE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  FALLACY  IN  CURRENT  TERMINOLOGY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  exists  due  to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  words  "nt\ 
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jstate"  and  the  more  modern  word  "realty."  From  the  standpoint 
jf  anything  affecting  rents  and  taxation,  these  words  include  two 
substantially  opposite  things.  The  first  the  unimproved  land,  and 
:he  second  the  improvements  fixed  upon  it.  As  to  the  one,  the  amount 
s  unchanging,  whatever  is  paid  for  it  and  whatever  the  amount  of 
axation;  in  the  other  the  amount  is  increasing  and  decreasing  with 
ts  demand  value  and  according  to  how  much  it  is  taxed.  With  the 
me,  taxation  reduces  selling  price,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
ivailable  for  its  use,  and  reduces  rents;  with  the  other,  taxation  de- 
Teases  the  amount  available,  and  raises  rents. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  familiar,  but  everywhere  we  see  newspapers, 
wliticians,  etc.,  talking  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  and  generally  involv 
ng  the  conclusion  that  increased  tax  on  real  estate  or  increased  assess- 
nent  on  real  estate,  which  is  the  same  thing,  must  increase  rents  and 
nake  real  estate  take  more  than  its  fair  share,  all  of  which  is  true  as 
o  that  part  of  the  tax  on  the  real  estate  which  falls  on  improvements, 
.hercas  the  other  part  is  an  unmitigated  blessing. 
1  I  think  a  great  deal  of  confusion  among  the  non-Single  Taxers  who 
re  trying  to  reasonably  figure  taxation  problems  would  be  eliminated 
|  the  thought  that  the  word  real  estate  includes,  from  the  standpoint 
f  taxation,  two  exactly  opposite  things,  could  be  gotten  over,  and  in 
uch  a  way  as  would  shame  any  one  who  tried  to  argue  about  the  effect 
f  taxation  on  real  estate  without  making  any  distinction  between  the 
wo  parts  which  make  up  this  somewhat  incongruous  term.  My 
>  jggestion  is  that  you,  who  know  the  subject  so  well  and  who  could 
'ell  expand  upon  and  polish  my  crude  thought,  should  try  your  hand 
t  some  sort  of  tract  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  treating  it  in  your  paper. 

New  York  City.  RICHARD  EYRE. 

HATS  OFF  TO  BROTHER  KOHLER! 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  addressed  large  and  intelli- 
?nt  audiences  in  Florida  while  sojourning  here  since  December  last. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  spoke  last  winter  at  the  Public  Forum, 
had  the  largest  audience  of  the  season.  Amplifiers  were  necessary  to 
•ach  the  outer  edge.  1  had  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  with  a  half 
JUT  for  questions. 

At  Fort  Myers  in  the  Court  House  the  Good  Government  League 
>tencd  with  great  eagerness  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Many 
wyers  and  judges  were  present  to  whom  my  presentation  of  the  cause 
poverty  was  entirely  new. 

At  one  of  the  Miami  high  schools  the  graduating  class  of  young  men 
id  women  were  followers  of  the  outline  and  illustrations  to  justify 
ngle  Tax  claims. 

At  the  Riverside  Baptist  Church  in  Miami  I  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
half.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  got  the  message  at  one 
their  weekly  dinners. 

The  Three  Score  and  Ten  Club  of  1,400  members,  with  a  weekly 
und-table  discussion,  listened  to  me  for  two  hours. 
The  Greater  Miami  Women's  Club  at  the  Columbus  Hotel  gave  me 
ty  minutes  at  their  Forum  debate  against  a  millionaire  named 
omas,  an  automobile  manufacturer.  Another  women's  club  is 
•anging  a  date  for  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  fill  any  dates  that  other 
sakers  cannot  cover. 

In  presenting  the  subject  I  deem  it  wise  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
eged  cause  for  the  depression  given  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Irving 
'her,  President  Hoover,  and  even  by  Walter  Lippmann,  who  should 
ow  better,  and  that  profound  faker  Brisbane,  who  addressed  an 
dience  here  and  practically  argued  in  behalf  of  our  present  land  sys- 
n,  ending  by  advocating  a  sales  tax. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  is  broadening,  and  some  of  its  editorials 
:  very  favorable.  It  has  not  turned  down  any  of  my  letters,  which 
:  getting  attention. 

No  place  on  earth  presents  such  an  example  of  the  foolishness  of 
id  booming  as  does  Miami  and  other  Florida  towns.  I  bought  a 
2,000  home  for  $2,200,  and  a  $12,000  lot  for  $400,  on  which  I  expect 


to  build  at  once.  Living  is  cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States — a  course  dinner  for  25  cents,  a  feast  for  75  cents.  Fish 
fresh  out  of  the  bay  6  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  other  food  in  propor- 
tion. Store  rents  here  are  very  low. 

There  are  quite  a  few  Single  Taxers  here,  among  them  some  that 
were  in  the  first  George  campaign.  We  may  get  together  for  a  dinner 
soon.  J.  P.  KOHLER. 

Miama,  Fla. 

News  Notes  and  Personals 

HENRY  HARRISON,  a  publisher  of  this  city,  announces  the  appear- 
ance of  a  four-act  dramatization  of  Oscar  Wilde's  novel  "The  Portrait 
of  Dorian  Gray,"  by  Marion  Mills  Miller. 

C.  BARSONY,  of  Arad,  Roumania,  a  convinced  Georgist,  is  anxious 
to  establish  communication  with  the  comrades  everywhere.  He  in- 
forms the  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  the  activities 
of  a  group  of  disciples  in  Roumania. 

FOLLOWING  the  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  F.  W.  Maguire, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  suffered  a  severe 
indisposition,  but  has  recovered  and  is  able  to  visit  headquarters. 

''You  got  out  a  wonderful  issue  this  time,"  writes  George  E.  Mecor- 
ney,  of  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  commenting  on  the  March-April  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  And  he  adds:  " Of  all  the  avenues  being  used 
to  further  our  cause,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  the  most  important." 

DONALD  MACDONALD,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  anxious  to  secure 
copies  of  ''The  Shovelcrats,"  written  by  our  old  friend  Craig  Ralston. 
Also  copies  of  the  Tolstoy  pamphlet  containing  the  appeal  to  the 
Czar  to  put  into  practical  effect  Henry  George's  proposals. 

THE  itinerary  covered  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  in  his  speaking 
tour  under  the  direction  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  as  well  as 
the  independent  itinerary  on  which  he  has  now  started,  called  forth 
an  astonishing  number  of  favorable  press  notices.  His  recent  addresses 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  brouht  favorable  reports  in  the  Journal  as  well  as 
in  the  News-Telegram  of  that  city.  In  both  papers  Mr.  Ingersoll  is 
quoted  at  length.  He  has  opened  a  booking  office  at  242  Maynard 
Street,  San  Francisco,  and  George  Cartwright,  once  private  secretary 
to  Tom  L.  Johnson,  is  in  charge. 

THE  Harlselle  (Ala.)  Enterprise  prints  many  straightout  Single 
Tax  articles.  The  editor  and  publisher  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Walker.  Com- 
menting on  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case,  Mr.  Walker  says:  "There 
is  no  hope  of  preventing  crime  without  removing  its  cause.  Want 
and  the  fear  of  want  is  at  the  bottom  of  practically  all  crime." 

HON.  EDWARD  POLAK,  of  this  city,  former  Register  of  the  Bronx, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  members  of  Congress  to  consider  ^  tax  on  land  values  in 
lieu  of  the  proposed  sales  tax. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  William  H.  Faulhaber,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Faulhaber  was,  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  the  first  president 
of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club. 

WE  acknowledged  receipt  of  A  Terra,  the  new  Georgist  organ  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  March-April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  programme 
is  two-fold:  First,  to  promote  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  spread  of 
Georgism  in  Brazil,  and,  second,  to  establish  a  Georgist  Center  to 
unite  all  the  Georgists  living  in  Brazil  under  a  single  banner,  and  so 
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give  unity  of  action  in  the  struggle  for  the  common  ideal.  In  this  issue 
before  us  Amelio  de  Moraes  says : 

"Whether  near  or  far,  the  goal  we  have  before  us — viz.,  the  taxation 
of  land  apart  from  improvements — we  have  confidence  in  ourselves, 
in  all  our  collaborators  and  in  all  those  who,  whether  Brazilians  or 
not,  throughout  the  hills  and  vales  of  our  vast  national  territory,  have 
within  their  soul  the  passion  for  a  country  free  and  happy." 

Two  pages  of  A  Terra  are  taken  up  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  Portu- 
guese translation  of "  Progress  and  Poverty."  It  is  a  miniature  edition, 
so  arranged  that  one  page  of  the  paper  will  include  four  pages  of  the 
book.  The  translation  is  made  by  Americo  Werneck,  secretary  of  the 
periodical. 

A  NEW  Single  Tax  colony  has  been  established  in  Mississippi  to  be 
known  as  the  ''Enclave  of  Wall  Hill."  Mr.  H.  C.  Lutton  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  or  the  movement.  We  hope  to  give  further  details  later. 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times,  commenting  on  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  says  it  was  designed  for  a  simple  and  pastoral  people,  but 
that  our  modern  financial  leaders  might  learn  much  from  a  study  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  Good! 

OUR  March-April  issue  chronicled  the  death  of  Mrs.  Schalkenbach, 
widow  of  Robert  Schalkenbach,  founder  of  the  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion. Mrs.  Schalkenbach,  who  passed  away  at  her  home  in  New  York 
City,  was  well  known  to  local  Henry  George  people.  She  was  born  in 
Preston,  Ont.,  but  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  from  her  youth. 
Her  body  was  conveyed  to  West  Branch,  Mich.,  and  funeral  services 
were  held  at  Campbell  Corners,  in  West  Branch,  at  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Bennett,  Rev.  E.  A.  Flory  officiating.  It  should 
be  said  that  she  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  will  of  her  husband 
which  endowed  the  Foundation.  She  and  Robert  had  many  a  talk 
on  the  propaganda  for  the  principles  of  Henry  George.  In  these  prin- 
ciples she  believed  as  strongly  as  her  husband,  and  so  in  honoring  him 
we  honor  the  wife  who  entered  enthusiastically  into  his  plans  and  was 
a  factor  in  their  accomplishment. 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  the  liberal  spirit  shown  by  Tidings,  a  forward- 
looking  Catholic  paper  published  in  Los  Angeles.  Commenting  on  a 
recent  address  of  Bishop  Cantwell,  it  says:  "The  Bishop  pointed  out 
that  if  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  are  not  better  looked  after  than 
they  are  now  by  the  capitalists,  neither  laws  nor  anything  else  would 
prevent  communism  from  taking  hold  in  this  country." 

C.  L.  ST.  JOHN  is  an  independent  candidate  for  Minnedosa  (Mani- 
toba) riding.  His  programme  includes  the  destruction  of  all  forms  of 
private  monopoly,  and  socialization  of  ground  rents,  natural  resources 
and  all  public  utilities.  An  admirable  and  ringing  indictment  of 
present  conditions  occupies  a  full  page  of  the  local  paper.  Mr.  St. 
John  declares  in  this  article,  which  is  his  platform,  that  the  old  economic 
order,  which  is  more  appropriately  referred  to  as  monopolism  than 
capitalism,  has  definitely  and  disastrously  failed." 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS  of  Spokane,  Washington,  writes  us: 

"We  had  a  very  interesting  and  successful  Single  Tax  campaign  in 

Spokane  Sunday,  May  15th  to  the  19th  inclusive,  during  the  stay  of  Mr. 

Chas.  H.  Ingersoll. 

We  succeeded  in  keeping  him  pretty  busy  with  three  or  four  dates 

each  day.    Mr.  Ingersoll  seemed  to  enjoy  the  work  and  his  visit  with  us 

very  much,  and  he  is  very  skillful  in  putting  the  message  across." 

WE  have  received  from  Henry  E.  Foelske  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-four 
pages  entitled  ''Bondholders,  Attention — The  Rational  Remedy." 
A  review  of  this  will  appear  later. 


"John  Bigelow  and  Napoleon  III,"  in  which  our  Maiden  friend  tell 
of  his  father's  work  at  the  French  court  during  the  Civil  War  period 
John  Bigelow  was  minister  to  France  and  rendered  important  service 
to  the  Union.  Poultney  Bigelow  tells  the  story  interestingly.  Johi 
Bigelow  was  a  great  American  and  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  annal 
of  our  country.  The  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  New  York  Histor 
Magazine  for  April,  1932. 

THE  father  of  Joseph  H.  Fink  died  Saturday,  May  21.     He  waj 
eighty-three  years  old  and  worked  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 

A  RECENT  article  in  the  Times-Standard  Union,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
contained  an  article  of  Edward  T.  O'Loughlin,  one  of  the  columnist 
of  that  paper,  reviewing  the  career  of  Dr.  McGlynn.  This  brought 
flood  of  letters  from  people  resident  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhei 
recalling  memories  of  the  former  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Manhattat 
Mr.  O'Loughlin  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  those  who  wrote  quoth 
passages  from  Dr.  McGlynn's  great  addresses  at  the  meetings  of  ti 
Anti-Poverty  Society. 

OUR  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Madison,  of  Chicag 
who  on  May  17  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  weddin; 
Mr.  Madison  has  been  active  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  almost  i 
long. 

IN  the  News  Chronicle,  of  London,   England,  dated   May   14,  S 
Percival  Perry,  chairman  of  the  English  Ford  Company,  says  in  { 
interview  headed  "The  Strangle  Hold  on  Trade":    "The  measures 
protect  the  currency  while  killing  trade  illustrate  the  utter  folly 
the  present  situation."     Sir  Percival  makes  other  significant  and  wi 
statements  in  the  course  of  the  interview. 

WE  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  t 
Ingram  Institute  News,  published  by  the  Ingram  Institute,  at  854  Eigh 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.     This  is  a  wideawake  and  well-edited  jourr  j 
of  political  economy,  carried  on  by  the  founder  of  the  Institute,  F.  \ 
Ingram.     It  is  a  dignified  and  aggressive  organ  of  our  principles, 
see  it  is  to  subscribe  if  you  have  the  money. 

CHARGES  of  land  speculation  have  been  brought  against  the  \\ 
kinsburg,  Pa.,  school  board.  A  suit  will  be  filed  compelling  the  boa 
to  place  forty  acres  of  land  recently  acquired  for  a  recreation  cen' 
on  the  tax  rolls.  The  charge  is  brought  by  Andrew  A.  McKeev 
township  tax  collector,  an  aggressive  Single  Taxer  and  a  convert 
Mr.  McNair. 

WE  are  glad  to  receive  a  pamphlet  containing  a  report  of  the  Spec 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  on  Taxation 
relation  to  architecture  and  the  practice  of  the  profession.  We  w 
we  had  space  for  more  extracts  from  this  very  gratifying  report, 
is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  land-value  taxation  emanat 
from  a  conservative  organization  which  we  remember  to  have  ael 
For  example,  what  can  be  better  than  this: 

"Even  children  understand,  and  realtors  boast,  that  site  values 
created  by  the  presence  of  population  and  the  taxes  it  pays,  and  t 
these  taxes  are  paid  because  they  do  provide  streets,  parks,  schc 
and  all  other  improvements  and  services  the  whole  community  dec 
it  needs.  Why,  then,  should  the  building  owner  not  insist  that 
site  owner  apply  the  rent  paid  him  to  financing  the  things  for  w! 
he  receives  rent,  thus  freeing  the  building  owner  from  double  p 
ment  of  rent  and  taxes?  Why  should  he  pay  for  them  once  to  the  i 
owner  and  again  to  the  tax  collector?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
sound  business  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to,  that  if  the  build 
owner  pays  for  these  publicly  created  benefits  in  his  rent,  the  site  ow 
should  supply  them;  if  he  pays  for  them  in  his  taxes,  there  would  si 
to  be  no  sound  business  reason  for  paying  the  site  owner." 


FROM  our  friend  Poultney  Bigelow  comes  an  interesting  pamphlet,  MEETINGS  are  being  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anna  George  de 
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r  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  of  interest  to  the  movement, 
wo  well-attended  meetings  have  occurred  on  May  9  and  May  23. 
lese  gatherings  are  of  value  in  the  interchange  of  opinion. 

Grundskild  (Ground  Rent),  organ  of  the  Danish  Land  Values  Com- 
ittee,  reports  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  early  in  the 
ring  of  this  year.  The  deputation,  led  by  Mr.  F.  Folke,  urged  the 
vernment  to  extend  and  develop  the  land-values  tax  for  both  state 
d  local  purposes.  The  reply  was  that  the  ministry  was  in  accord 
th  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  deputation,  and  that  it  was  in 
rmony  with  the  views  of  the  Land  Values  Committee.  Mr.  Dahl- 
ard,  the  Home  Minister,  in  the  upper  house  spoke  against  the  pro- 
sal  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  landed  property,  saying  that  this  would 
a  free  gift  to  the  larger  land  owners  and  no  relief  to  the  smaller 
Her,  since  the  latter  would  have  heavier  burdens  piled  on  them. 

G.  HUIE,  editor  of  the  Standard,  Single  Tax  organ  of  New  South 
lies,  wants  copies  of  anything  written  by  Dr.  McGlynn  that  were 
tied  in  pamphlet  form.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  ''The 
oss  of  the  New  Crusade,"  which  was  widely  circulated  but  which 
now  out  of  print.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  anything  to  send  to 
-.  Huie  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  it.  His  address  is  114  Hunter 
•eet,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

flE  have  received  from  Charles  J.  Schoales,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
8-page  booklet  giving  the  economic  story  in  rather  novel  form  and 
itaining  much  dietary  advice,  the  value  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
ge.  Its  title  is  "Uncontrolled  Earth  and  Birth."  Mr.  Schoales  found 
completion  of  the  little  book  that  the  rates  asked  for  printing  were 
much  for  him  to  meet,  so  he  bought  an  old  press  at  a  bargain  and 

pages  himself— rather  an  amazing  feat  for  an  amateur  printer! 

[Gales'  address  is  2535  North  Mascher  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

:  Fabreeka  Belting  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  a  beautifully 
business  circular  reprints  the  admirable  "skit"  by  Samuel 
on  ''Overproduction,"  and  also  the  recent  pronouncement 
dent  Butler  of  Columbia  on  ''Progress  and  Poverty." 

IK  GEORGE  FOWLDS  writes  us  from  Auckland:  ''Everything  in  New 
tand  is  pretty  bad  and  growing  worse.  No  ideas  beyond  balancing 
budget  by  salary  cuts  and  increased  taxation.  *  *  *  In  Great 
ain  it  looks  as  if  they  will  need  another  Cobden  to  lead  them  into 
land  of  freedom,  and  it  will  need  a  leader  who  will  put  free  land 
n  in  front  of  free  trade.  *  *  *  Your  paper  has  done  and  is  doing 
1  work." 

HE  death  of  John  W.  Lovell  recalls  one  of  the  first  publishers  of 
and  Poverty"  in  the  well-known  20-cent  edition.  He 
I  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Besides  publishing  Henry  George's  books 
ssued  20-cent  editions  of  Kipling,  Barrie  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
ell's  Library,  a  sequence  of  standard  works,  was  well  known  in  the 

They  were  entered  as  second-class  mail  and  had  an  enormous 
ulation.  In  1889  his  firm  was  absorbed  by  the  United  States  Book 
ipany,  and  in  1893  he  retired  from  the  publishing  business  and 
ited  himself  to  real  estate.  Three  daughters  and  one  son  survive 

During  his  later  years  he  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  same 
*  with  Morris  Van  Veen,  and  they  were  great  friends. 

RED  SKIRROW,  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Northern  Land 
IBS  League  (England),  writes  under  date  of  April  30: 
After  all  the  good  work  done  in  promoting  the  cause  of  freedom 
,ire  yet  far  from  entering  the  promised  land.  But  the  only  way  to 
i  to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  Henry  George  and  his  followers;  who 
rthe  only  people  who  know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it." 

HE  Cleveland  Press  speaks  of  Peter  Witt's  recent  address  at  the 
Jr  Club  of  Cleveland,  and  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  says:  "It 


was  quite  a  triumph.  In  substance  it  was  not  so  much  a  discussion 
of  the  issues  of  the  moment  as  a  fundamental  declaration  of  faith, 
the  faith  of  a  free  trader  and  Single  Taxer.  And  it  was  an  eloquent 
declaration." 

Miss  CATHARINE  CALDWELL  spoke  on  Henry  George  at  the  Hotel 
Jermyn,  Scranton,  Pa. 

FROM  a  recent  letter  of  John  Paul,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  of 
London,  we  extract  the  following: 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  March-April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
As  usual,  it  carries  good  and  useful  instruction.  I  regret  I  have  no 
time  to  name  the  pieces  of  writing  that  specially  appeal  to  me.  Apart 
from  the  special  articles,  which  are  all  first-rate,  the  report  of  the 
field  work  has  a  revival  touch  about  it  that  is  calculated  to  bring  new 
life  into  the  'valley  of  the  dry  bones'  anywhere.  I  am  a  diligent 
reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and,  like  Comrade  Frank  Stephens, 
appreciate  very  much  your  own  editorial  notes  and  comments.  I 
enjoyed  particularly  your  "City  Management — And  After"  article. 
The  point  of  your  criticism  is  surely  in  the  last  paragraph." 

THE  Philosophy  Club  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  was 
addressed  recently  by  Dr.  George  R.  Geiger,  son  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger, 
his  subject  being  ''Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Social  Sciences."  In  the 
columns  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Philosophy  young  Dr.  Geiger 
reviews  ''The  Contemporary  and  His  Soul,"  by  Irwin  Edman.  The 
review  has  the  usual  sure  and  scholarly  touch  never  lacking  in  anything 
written  by  this  remarkable  young  man. 

ERNEST  G.  GEOGHEGAN  writes  us  from  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
he  is  the  leader  or  the  Land  Tax  League.  A  petition  of  755  names 
has  been  presented  to  the  government  of  Malta  and  a  promise  received 
that  the  petition  will  be  laid  before  the  government  after  the  forth- 
coming election.  At  every  labor  meeting  a  speaker  is  allotted  for 
the  land-value  tax,  and  the  result  of  the  election  is  awaited  with 
interest. 

THE  Henry  George  League  of  New  Jersey  offers  free  lectures  by  the 
following  well-known  public  speakers:  James  G.  Blauvelt,  manufac- 
turer and  former  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature — subject, 
"Property  Taxes  and  How  to  Relieve  Them;"  L.  R.  Bonta,  tax 
expert — subject,  "The  Pittsburgh  Tax  Plan;"  Alfred  N.  Chandler, 
publicist  and  economist — subject,  "How  to  Abolish  Poverty"  (this 
lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views);  Hon.  George  L.  Record, 
former  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Taxation  and  former 
city  counsel  of  Jersey  City — subject,  "Business  Depressions,  Their 
Cause  and  How  to  Prevent  Them;"  Herman  B.  Walker,  publicist, 
economist  and  newspaper  writer — subject,  "Individualism  vs.  Com- 
munism." These  lectures  are  given  without  cost  to  organizations 
making  requests  of  Herman  B.  Walker,  1726  Lefcourt  Building, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Schalkenbach,  wife 
of  Albert  Schalkenbach,  brother  of  Robert  Schalkenbach.  Mrs. 
Schalkenbach  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died 
at  a  Chicago  sanitarium  where  she  had  gone  for  treatment.  Mr. 
Schalkenbach  is  comforted  to  reflect  that  the  last  few  months  of  her 
life  were  comparatively  free  from  pain. 

THE  People's  Advocate,  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  campaign  of  E.  J.  Craigie,  M.  P.,  to  help  the  Tasmanian 
workers  in  their  battle  for  the  Single  Tax  and  Free  Trade.  He  addressed 
meetings  in  churches,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  gatherings  of 
factory  workers.  It  is  an  inspiring  record  of  the  itinerary  of  this 
great  crusader. 

THE  Rev.  Alson  H.  Robinson,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  writes  to  our  friend  H.  B.  Maurer:  "Thank  you  most 


no 
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heartily  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Single  Tax  magazine  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  which  contains  some  excellent  articles  bearing  upon  our 
present  critical  situation." 

MRS.  DANIEL  KIEFER,  widow  of  Daniel  Kiefer,  of  Pels  Fund  fame, 
and  sister  of  Samuel  Danziger,  passed  away  on  April  2  at  Takoma 
Park,  Md.  She  leaves  three  sons.  Mrs.  Kiefer  was  a  convinced  Single 
Taxer  and  did  much  work  for  the  cause  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Kiefer 
was  alive.  She  was  approaching  seventy. 

"YOUR  Archimedes  booklet  is  a  winner,"  writes  Prof.  Brinsmade. 

"You  are  putting  out  such  an  interesting  magazine  that  no  George 
man  can  afford  not  to  read  it,"  is  the  verdict  of  William  Matthews, 
of  Spokane,  Wash. 

"C.  B."  WRITES  to  the  New  York  Sun  stating  that  the  city  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  tried  out  the  Single  Tax  with  disastrous  results.  As 
the  Single  Tax  was  really  not  tried  out  in  Vancouver  or  anywhere  else, 
the  writer  is  in  error.  The  approach  to  it  was  negatived  by  ridicu- 
lously low  assessments  at  a  20-mill  rate.  Not  enough  land  values 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  land  speculation  boom  that  set  in — and  of 
this  no  less  a  person  than  Henry  George,  Jr.,  warned  the  city  long  in 
advance.  Had  an  honest  attempt  been  made  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple in  practice,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  We  hailed  it 
at  the  time  as  a  beginning,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  our  hopes  were 
blasted. 

EDWIN  I.  S.  HARDING,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
League  of  Queensland,  writes:  "The  old  hands  are  passing  out  all  over 
the  world.  We  need  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  that  He  will  send 
forth  young  laborers  into  His  fields — and  we  must  do  our  share  toward 
instructing  and  inspiring  them." 

"THE  Fundamental  Principles  of  Economics"  is  a  thirty-five-page 
pamphlet  published  by  Charles  T.  Townsend  and  Walter  L.  Sinton, 
at  2951  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  It  is  excellent  in 
matter  and  manner. 

THE  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  News  contains  a  rather  lengthy  report 
of  an  address  by  Ray  Robson  in  which  the  merits  of  the  Single  Tax  are 
set  forth.  Mr.  Robson  is  president  of  the  Single  Tax  Club  formed  in 
Lansing,  which  is  gaining  in  numbers.  The  article  is  accompanied  by 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Robson.  There  are  few  workers  in  the  movement 
who  are  doing  more  or  better  work  then  Mr.  Robson  and  his  devoted 
wife. 

J.  H.  FLETCHER  is  a  Methodist  local  preacher  of  Richmond,  Aus- 
tralia. He  has  been  disciplined  by  the  church  for  a  Single  Tax  speech 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  landless,  rather  than  starve,  offer  to  work 
for  a  bare,  meagre  living,  which  is  all  the  black  slave  received.  Hence 
the  church's  condemnation.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  all  Metho- 
dists are  not  like,  that  and  glad  to  record  on  the  authority  of  our  old 
friend  W.  L.  Crosman,  of  Revere,  Mass.,  that  a  book  entitled  "Religion 
in  Everyday  Life,"  by  Harold  B.  Hunting,  being  a  teachers'  Sunday 
school  manual,  and  used  in  Methodist  Sunday  schools,  contains  a  story 
about  Henry  George  and  one  about  Tom  L.  Johnson.  The  one  about 
the  former  refers  to  the  time  he  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the 
one  about  Mr.  Johnson  relates  his  struggles  to  make  Cleveland  "a 
city  set  upon  a  hill." 

CLEMENT  L.  COLEMAN  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  one  of 
Fairhope's  pioneers  and  served  for  two  years  as  member  of  the  Fair- 
hope  Town  Council.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children, 
Genevieve  and  Henry  George  Coleman.  He  was  long  a  subscriber 
to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


JOHN  F.  CONROY,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  appeared  before  the  con] 
mission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  consider  the  question  of  unerl 
ployment  insurance  and  advocated  that  a  tax  on  land  values  be  usa 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  and  sympathizer  with  our  cause  asks  why,  if  til 
principle  for  which  we  contend  is  so  vital,  that  it  has  not  made  greatl 
progress.  The  question  may  not  be  easy  to  answer,  but  it  must  1 
remembered  that  arrayed  against  us  are  all  the  forces  that  oppol 
any  change.  These,  and  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  people,  al 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  apparent  slowness  with  which  we  mo\l 
But  we  move  just  the  same. 

A  DEBATE  was  held  at  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.,  in  the  high  school  aucl 
torium  between  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  and  Von  T.  Elsworth  of  tl 
Pacific  Grove  Tribune.  The  Tribune  was  generous  enough  to  head  I 
report  of  the  debate  with  the  caption,  "Honors  Are  Even."  In  tl 
course  of  his  address  Mr.  Ralston  said: 

"Taxation  should  not  be  taxation  at  all.  It  should  be  a  retul 
for  benefits  given.  Government  gives  a  series  of  benefits  to  all  meil 
bers  of  the  community,  such  as  schools,  public  buildings,  police  al 
fire  protection.  We  have  a  very  clear  measure  of  these  benefits.  I 
is  economic  rent,  the  earning  power  of  land.  No  one  man  gave  la  • 
its  value.  The  whole  body  of  you  in  the  community  have  given  vain 
to  the  land.  It  is  this  which  the  government,  as  its  creator,  rl 
a  right  to  take.  If  that  were  done  there  would  be  a  perfect  exchanij 
with  benefits  on  both  sides,  because  the  measure  of  the  service  of  gel 
ernment  is  accurately  reflected  in  land  values." 

HON.  JOHN  F.  DORE  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Seattle  by  the  larg 
vote  ever  given  for  that  office  in  the  city's  history.     Mr.  Dore  made  1 
subject  of  taxation  the  principal  issue  of  his  campaign.     In  the 
city  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  our  old-time  Single  Tax  friend,  was  defeat 
for  the  membership  in  the  City  Council.     Mr.  Dore  writes  Mr.  P. 
Ryan  as  follows:   "I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  letter  I  receh 
from  you  during  the  campaign.     I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Geoj 
and  am  very  familiar  with  his  principles  laid  down  in  '  Progress  al 
Poverty.' "     In  taking  office  Mayor  Dore  advocated  a  $4,000  exempt  j 
of  homes  and  criticized  such  fortunes  as  that  of  the  Wendels. 

DR.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES  in  the  World-Telegram  of  this  city  revi<| 
the  life  of  Samuel  Seabury  by  Walter  Chambers  and  calls  it  "a  capa 
and  lucid  biography."     He  suggests  a  parallel  to  the  career  of  Ju< 
Seabury  in  the  life  of  another  great  Democrat,  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

COMMENTING  on  the  run-down  condition  of  the  high  school  in  Wei 
ley,  Mass.,  where  he  lives,  Franklin  Wentworth  writes  in  the  lo! 
paper,  The  Townsman:  "We  should  instruct  our  assessors  to  ad< 
cent  or  two  to  the  valuation  of  all  our  land  values  in  Wellesley, 
regarding  the  improvements.  The  land  value  is  here.  It  is 
a  community  value  and  should  be  taken  for  community  pur 

THUS  Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson  in  the  World-Telegram:  "Every  : 
would  like  to  give  her  child  plenty  of  outdoor  room  for  play, 
few  have  this  because  landlords  have  decided  to  make  money  from, 
ment  houses  and  we  prize  ground  too  highly."     We  ask  Mrs.  Fer 
to  think  a  little  further,  as  she  is  on  the  right  track,  though 
a  little  bewildered. 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  continues  to  bring  its  cheering  message  vm 
each  issue,  and  is  indeed  looked  for,"  writes  Mrs.  W.  D.  Donald; , 
of  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

AN  admirable  study  of  Newton  D.  Baker  appears  in  Colliers  of  Mai 
19.  It  is  written  by  George  Creel.  Speaking  of  Tom  L.  John.'lJ 
he  says:  "That  dynamic  Saul  of  Tarsus,  converted  by  Henry  GecB 
from  a  career  of  money-making,  had  been  elected  Mayor  of  Clevel  14 
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'    Johnson's  need  was  for  idealistic  youth  that  he 
uld  fire  with  his  own  enthusiasm." 

FRANK  H.  HOWE,  of  Columbus,  O.,  is  candidate  in  the  primaries  for 
mnty  Commissioner. 

THE  movement  has  suffered  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Frank  Grant,  of 
sstfield,  Mass.  He  died  at  the  Springfield  hospital,  where  he  had 
ne  for  a  minor  operation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  which 
5.  Grant  was  the  most  distinguished  member,  and  was  much  in- 
ested  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Grants,  beginning  with  the  founder 
the  family,  Matthew  Grant,  of  Windsor,  Conn.  He  possessed  an 
imate  knowledge  and  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdote  relating  to  local 
tory.  The  Springfield  papers  referred  to  him  as  "a  nationally  known 
thority  on  Single  Tax."  He  was  present  at  the  Henry  George 
ngress  in  Baltimore  last  year. 

THE  State  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  of  California,  which 
t  in  February,  adopted  a  plank  calling  for  the  taxation  of  the  annual 
.tal  value  of  all  land  held  for  speculation,  a  recommendation  impos- 
le  of  enforcement  but  nevertheless  a  slight  hint  of  the  recognition 
:he  importance  of  the  land  question. 


SULLIVAN  heads  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
temocrats  Talk  Free  Trade  and  Act  for  Tariff."  They  do  not  even 
k  free  trade.  Something  would  be  gained  for  education  if  they  did 
uthat. 

T  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  the  activities  of  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pitts- 
h,  Pa.,  so  many  and  varied  are  they.     Many  of  the  letters  appear- 
ewspapers  under  different  noms  de  plume  are  his. 

i  J.  WERNICKE  sent  to  the  Catholic  Tidings  a  criticism  of  the 
i  and  real  estate  speculators  of  Los  Angeles,  which  was  hospit- 
<f  treated  by  Rev.  John  Dunne,  its  editor.  He  has  also  sent  much 
iry  George  literature  to  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucy,  well-known  liberal 
tor  of  St.  Anthony's  Church  (Catholic)  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
her  Lucey's  radio  talks  have  aroused  much  interest  because  of  their 
ient  and  tolerant  spirit.  They  have  endeared  him  to  thousands  of 
ry  faith.  Mr.  Wernicke  received  a  gracious  reply  from  this  forward- 
:ing  priest.  It  is  splendid  work  that  Mr.  Wernicke  is  doing  in  his 
ly  letters  to  the  papers  and  to  individuals. 

ROF.  LEROY  WATERMAN,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  reports  that 
iis  excavations  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigress  he  found  seals  indicating 
:  a  rich  citizen  of  that  ancient  capital  had  not  paid  his  taxes  for 
nty-five  years.  He  had  saved  the  tablets  at  six  months'  intervals 
ng  that  period.  "A  situation  not  uncommon  in  many  communi- 
today,"  added  the  professor,  dryly. 

)HN  B.  McGAURAN,  of  Denver,  writes:  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
fornians  have  discarded  the  term  Single  Tax.  It  is  contradictory 
misleading  and  has  been  the  cause  o  much  confusion  and  mis- 
srstanding.  Henry  George  said  it  was  a  misnomer.  It  is  worse 
ithat." 

I.  BOECK,  of  St.  Louis,  has  written  a  letter  to  Father  Coughlin, 
se  radio  talks  have  been  strong  arraignments  of  our  civilization, 
ng  attention  to  what  the  good  father  lacks  in  the  apprehension  of 
lamentals. 

ON.  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY  during  his  recent  visit  of  Cocoa, 

,  presented  through   the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  of  which  he 

IB  -esident,  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Henry  George,  which  were 

grefully  acknowledged   by  the  librarian,   John   L.    Paterson.     The 

inilent  was  noted  in  the  columns  of  the  Cocoa  Tribune. 


EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  for  six  months  assisting  Attorney  Robert  La  Follette  in  his 
case  before  the  State  Corporation  Commission  for  nine  thousand  peti- 
tioners who  ask  for  electric  light  and  gas  rate  reduction .  Mr.  Troy  is 
widely  known  as  a  qualified  expert  in  these  matters.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  us  Mr.  Troy  says:  "Why  not  ask  the  Single  Taxers  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  present  crisis  to  save  our  national  lands?  If 
Congress  gives  the  lands  to  the  States  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
monopolists,  and  the  margin  of  cultivation  will  disappear,  thus  making 
American  men  and  women  more  completely  slaves." 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,   1012,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at   New  York,    N.    Y.     for   April  1 
1932. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau   Street,    New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1   per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct    or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  March,  1932. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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The  Story 
of  Archimedes 


A  terrible  If  ironical  arraignment  of  Land  Monopoly  resurrected 
from  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  (though  the  origin  of  its  publi- 
cation awaits  identification). 

Dan  Beard,  illustrator  of  Mark  Twain's  "Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,"  certifies  his  belief  in  its  authenticity. 

Here  is  the  most  trenchant  indictment. of  Land  Monopoly 
ever  written.  Coming  from  a  friend  of  Henry  George,  this 
wonderful  essay  by  Mark  Twain,  the  most  gifted  satirist  of  his 
time,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  him  only  as  the 
author  of  such  widely  differing  works  as  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
and  "The  Diary  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Issued  as  a  12-page  pamphlet  and  sold  at  5  cents  a  single 
copy  and  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
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Unemployment  and 
Our  Revenue  Problem 

By  JOHN  S.  CODMAN 


A  New  Edition  in  Board  Covers 
Price  25  cents 


This  book  when  it  first  appeared  several  years  ago  caused 
much  favorable  comment 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR  I 

BAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
•*•  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

"\)  our  friend  Harry  C.  Maguire,  of  this  city,  Norman 
Thomas  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  repeatedly  stated 
at  I  believe,  especially  in  urban  areas,  that  the  rental 
lue  of  land  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  through 
tax.  I  expect  to  go  on  saying  it  through  this  campaign, 
do  not,  however,  think  that  a  tax  is  a  sufficient  remedy 
r  the  problem  of  housing,  let  alone  for  our  other  ills.  It 
part  of  a  programme. " 

Tl  JE  have  no  direct  conflict  with  the  Socialists.  Our 
'  •  war  is  with  privilege  and  monopoly.  The  Socialists  are 
i  attacking  party  who  think  they  are  advancing  against 
e  same  enemy.  This  is  not  true,  though  in  the  realm 
ideals  ours  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  common  cause. 
)th  are  struggling  for  social  justice;  both  are  arousing  the 
le  to  the  need  of  a  change.  But  there  the  likeness  ends. 

R  the  Socialists  do  not  recognize  the  real  enemy. 
Their  vision  is  narrowed  owing  to  a  misconception 
I  the  real  nature  of  society  and  its  distributive  functions, 
fhile  we  hail  Norman  Thomas  as  the  first  leader  of  the 
party  who  seems  ready  to  give  recognition  to  the 
id  question,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  give 
anything  like  its  adequate  importance. 


P  is  difficult  for  the  man  of  socialistic  mind  to  see  the 
simplicity  of  the  problem.  Because  the  public  collection 
economic  rent  is  a  simple  remedy,  he  instinctively  dis- 
ists  its  efficacy.  He  thinks  the  problem  is  a  complex 
;  requiring  complex  remedies;  one  or  two  will  not  suffice; 
:re  must  be  a  dozen  or  more.  To  correct  the  inequality 
the  distribution  of  wealth  he  must  have  checks  and 
mterchecks,  corrections  on  corrections,  restrictions  on 
trictions.  He  has  involved  himself  in  a  perfect  maze 
remedial  proposals. 

HE  mind  being  what  it  is,  this  is  perhaps  unavoidable. 
We  recall  what  Henry  George  said  to  Josephine  Shaw 
well  after  repeated  efforts  to  convert  her:  "Mrs.  Lowell, 
s  useless.  Some  have  the  Socialist  mind  and  others  the 
gle  Tax  mind. "  Mr.  Thomas,  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
pirit  of  real  devotion,  has  gone  far.  It  is  not  likely  that 

will  travel  much  further  unless  converted  by  actual 
nonstration.  He  has  the  Socialist  mind.  The  simple 
Jstice  the  removal  of  which  will  correct  other  injustices 


does  not  loom  large  enough  in  his  eyes  to  correct  his  social 
misconceptions,  his  real  failure  of  vision. 


that  he  says  that  the  taking  of  economic  rent 
s  part  of  a  programme,"  that  "a  tax  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  for  the  problem  of  housing,  let  alone  for 
our  other  ills."  He  is  considering  it  only  as  a  tax.  Per- 
haps this  is  half  his  trouble.  Let  us  ask  him  if,  after  all 
land  is  forced  into  use,  every  lot,  mine,  forest  and  farm 
acre  is  free  to  use,  will  we  still  have  proposals  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  unemployment  relief,  etc.?  If  his 
answer  be  "yes,"  then  may  we  not  be  justified  in  saying, 
he  lacks  vision? 

TLJ  ENRY  GEORGE  proposed  a  free  earth.  His  teachings 
-••  -*•  are  radical  ;  they  go  to  the  root  —  the  real  meaning  of 
radical.  It  is  not  "part  of  a  programme;"  it  is  the  pro- 
gramme. He  proposed  to  leave  to  the  natural  laws  of 
society  the  work  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  after  free- 
ing the  natural  resources  to  labor.  He  demonstrated  that, 
given  freedom  of  access  to  natural  resources,  the  problem 
would  be  automatically  solved.  He  saw  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  production  and  distribution  in  a  simple 
state  of  society  and  production  and  distribution  in  an 
apparently  more  complex  state.  He  was  content  to  leave 
a  good  part  of  the  "programme"  to  the  natural  play  of 
social  forces.  With  all  artificial  interferences  removed  he 
saw  these  forces  as  abundantly  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  a  just  distribution. 

NORMAN  THOMAS  is  not  a  Marxian  Socialist.  We 
think  he  has  said  so.  But  Socialists  generally  are 
influenced  by  Marx's  teachings  in  "Das  Kapital,"  a  dreary 
and  somewhat  pedantic  treatise.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
that  work  Marx  announces  in  so  many  words  that  the 
enslavement  of  labor  is  founded  upon  its  divorcement 
from  the  land.  This  then  is  the  solution  of  the  question 
which  he  has  involved  in  interminable  phraseology.  Had 
he  begun  with  the  first  chapter  and  worked  forward  we 
might  have  had  an  earlier  "Progress  and  Poverty."  But 
he  did  not,  so  some  of  our  Socialist  friends,  the  few  who  have 
read  the  book  in  part,  tire  before  they  reach  the  last  chapter. 
Marx  demolished  his  whole  structure  by  a  momentary  per- 
ception of  the  real  truth.  An  honest  and  able  man,  he  saw 
it  at  last  when  too  late. 


truth  is  that  socialism,  with  its  advocacy  of  in- 
come   taxes,    surtaxes,    factory    legislation,    old-age 
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pensions,  unemployment  insurance  (it  is  impossible  for 
a  Socialist  to  conceive  that  in  a  normal  state  of  society 
there  would  be  no  unemployment),  is  purely  a  middle- 
class,  bourgeois  reform.  This  is  proven  by  the  acceptance 
of  so  many  "parts  of  its  programme"  by  the  well-to-do 
among  the  privileged  and  aristocratic  members  of  society. 
"We  are  all  Socialists  now,"  said  the  late  Lord  Salisbury. 
Certainly.  The  class  he  represented  are  for  everything 
but  a  free  earth;  and  socialism  offers  nothing  that  goes 
to  the  roots  of  privilege. 

ITS  philosophy,  we  repeat,  touches  only  the  surface  of 
things.  It  not  only  fails  to  go  far  enough — it  merely 
tinkers  with  the  flood  of  evils  which  spring  from  one  funda- 
mental injustice.  Its  philosophy  is  purely  a  superficial 
one;  most  of  its  recommendations  are  the  veriest  pallia- 
tives. Here  at  least  the  philosophy  of  anarchism  is  superior 
to  it,  for  anarchism  does  imply  a  natural  order;  it  is  ready 
to  leave  much  to  natural  law;  it  distrusts,  and  rightly, 
most  artificial  restraints.  If  it  errs  in  advocating  the  abo- 
lition of  government,  it  is  at  least  nearer  right  than  those 
who  would  substitute  the  rigors  of  government  for  those 
voluntary  and  involuntary  group  activities  which  operate 
in  a  free  society.  Henry  George  men  are  not  Anarchists 
since  they  recognize  both  the  needs  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment. But  even  more  emphatically  they  reject  a  system 
which  would  replace  the  natural  order  with  the  artificial, 
and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  those  natural  laws  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  which,  the  freedom  of  the  earth 
secured,  operate  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  and  efficiency 
where  they  are  unimpeded.  To  this  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  philosophy  socialism  is  a  denial. 

Fears  for  Future 

WE  think  of  Europe  as  able  to  recover  from  any  crisis. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  wiped  out  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  region  affected,  yet  Central  Europe 
survived,  but  on  a  much  lower  plane.  Much  of  the  older 
culture  never  returned,  or  was  delayed  for  centuries,  and 
a  vigorous  and  promising  intellectual  and  political  liberal- 
ism was  done  to  death.  If  the  present  problem  is  rightly 
solved,  there  may  be  a  new  lease  of  life.  Otherwise,  dark 
days  are  just  ahead. — ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN,  Antioch 
College,  Ohio. 

THE  great  growth  of  land  values  in  New  York  City  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  innumerable  factors,  but 
when  you  say  "people "  you  have  said  it  all.  The  activities 
of  its  people  are  responsible  for  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  real -estate  values.  The  tunnels  driven  under 
the  rivers,  the  bridges  flung  across  those  rivers,  the  police- 
men, firemen,  school-teachers,  health  officers,  aye,  and 
the  street  cleaners,  all  contribute  to  those  values. — 
JOSEPH  V.  McKfiE,  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen, 
New  York  City,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Rent  as  a  Part  of  Price 

EVER  since  the  appearance  of  Emil  Jorgensen's  tx 
"The  Road  to  Better  Business  and  Plentiful  Emp 
ment,"  it  has  been  a  source  of  confusion.     This  does 
seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the  book,  but  it  is  clear  that 
confusion  is  dangerous  to  the  Georgist  cause  and  tha 
has  grown  steadily  worse  and  more  threatening  as 
attacks  upon  the  book  continue. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  confusion  be  cleared  aw 
for  we  Georgists  cannot  afford  to  have  our  ranks  div 
unnecessarily  when  all  our  man  power  and  all  our  resou 
are   needed    "at   the   front."     Dissension    in    the   rea 
especially  unfortunate  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  w 
is  in  the  throes  of  distress  that  threatens  the  collaps 
civilization  and  needs  more  than  ever  the  relief  our  G< 
gist  programme  offers. 

The  surest  way  to  secure  harmony  in  our  ranks  i 
settle  once  and  for  all  time  such  questions  so  that 
may  have  the  authority  of  natural  law  for  their  cou 
So  long  as  we  deal  with  the  opinions  of  men  we  are  m 
men  of  many  minds;    but  we  bow  submissively  to 
decrees  of  Nature.     Men  do  not  quarrel  over  the  m 
plication  tables.    , 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  controversy  is  about,  and 
if  we  can,  whether  it  can  be  settled  upon  the  authorit 
science  rather  than  by  the  say-so  of  a  man. 

Here,  then,  is  what  Jorgensen  set  out  to  prove: 

(1)  That  industry  is  inactive  and  millions  of  men  are  out  of 
because  we  have  a  state  of  underconsumption. 

(2)  That  a  state  of  underconsumption  exists  because  the  ave 
price  of  goods  is  too  high. 

(3)  That  the  average  price  of  goods  is  too  high  because  our  (groi 
rent  is  privately  appropriated. 

(4)  That  were  all  taxes  abolished  and  the  rent  that  is  paic 
access  to  publicly  provided  service  and  betterments  taken  in  lie 
taxes  for  public  use,  the  average  price  of  goods  would  fall  bee 
the  economies  of  improved  production  facilities  and  methods  w 
then  go  to  the  public,  consumption  would  increase,  industry  w 
revive,  and  the  jobless  millions  would  go  back  to  work. 

In  a  word,  he  claims  that  the  private  appropriatioi 
rent  induces  high  land  prices  that  absorb  the  benefit 
whatever  economies  in  production  may  result  from 
vention  and  efficiency  and  thus  nullifies  progress,  s 
nates  business,  causes  unemployment,  poverty,  mis 
crime  and  despair. 

In  this  Jorgensen  is  but  following  the  lead  of  HI 
George  himself,  who  held  that  the  benefits  of  scie 
invention,  labor-saving  equipment  and  methods  are 
sorbed  in  rent.  (See  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  p 
42  to  52.) 

It  would  seem  that  no  one  could  successfully  attack 
reasoning,  and  that  no  Georgist  would  think  of  doing 
nor  have  any  'of  the  critics  of  Jorgensen  attacked  it. 

Instead,  all  who  have  attacked  the  book,  "  The  I 
to  Better  Business  and  Plentiful  Employment,"  have 
assumed  that  Jorgensen  has  said  something  diffc 
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om  what  he  has  said  and  have  then  attacked  that  assumed 
aching;  for  all  have  attacked,  not  Jorgensen's  proposi- 
on  that  rent  absorbs  the  fruits  of  progress  as  George 
iught,  and  so  keeps  prices  from  falling  (as  Jorgensen 

anslates  the  statement  of  George),  but  have  argued  that 
t  does  not  and  cannot  raise  prices. 

This  misinterpretation  of  Jorgensen's  argument  has 
iwn  like  the  proverbial  "snowball"  of  scandal  as  the 

cussion  has  continued  since  Stoughton  Cooley  began 

e  attack  on  the  book  in  July  of  1931. 

the  time  of  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (this 

came,  in  the  article  by  Edwin  I.  S.  Hardinge,  of  Aus- 
lia,  the  blunt  assumption  that  Jorgensen  contends  that 
ic  payer  of  rent  can  recoup  himself  by  adding  the 
t  he  pays  his  landlord  to  the  price  of  the  goods  he 

jduces."     Whether  he  can  or  not,  that  is  a  gross  mis- 

>resentation  of  Jorgensen's  position.  The  seriousness 
this  misrepresentation  is  not  much,  if  any,  lessened  by 

e  implied  admission  of  Hardinge  that  he  has  not  read 

e  book. 

The  wry  faces  these  critics  make  over  what  they  imagine 

rgensen  has  said  remind  one  of  the  wry  faces  made  by  the 
mbers  of  a  certain  chemistry  class  when  they  tasted  a 

ncoction  offered  them  by  their  chemistry  professor,  who, 
er  ostentatiously  putting  a  finger  in  the  mixture  and 

en  just  as  ostentatiously  putting  a  finger  in  his  mouth, 
ited  them  to  taste  the  stuff. 

They  did,  much  to  their  distress. 

Then  they  wanted   to  know  how  the  professor  could 

ar  that  vile  taste.     He  laughingly  chided  them  for  being 

or  observers  and  failing  to  notice  that  he  had  not  put 
his  mouth  the  same  finger  he  put  in  the  mixture. 

So  here.  These  critics  were  not  careful  to  notice  which 
nger"  Jorgensen  used.  Jorgensen  says  nothing  about 

nt  raising  prices;    but  he  has  written  a  book  proving 
statistics  not  available  to  Henry  George  that  George 
s  right  in  saying  that  the  financial  benefits  of  progress 

e  absorbed  in  rent.  Being  absorbed  in  rent,  they  are, 
course,  prevented  from  going  to  the  public  in  reduced 
ces;  or,  differently  stated,  rent  keeps  the  price  from 
ling  as  they  should  fall,  that  is  in  proportion  to  these 

onomies   in   production. 

This  is  just  what  George  says  in  "  Progress  and  Pov- 

ty"  (page  247) :  that  any  increase  in  the  power  of  labor, 
e  demand  for  wealth  being  unsatisfied,  will  increase  the 
mand  for  land ;  and  what  he  says  (page  249) :  that  as 
vention  pushes  the  margin  of  cultivation  down  it  in- 
sases  rent,  even  though  population  remains  stationary, 
is  certain  that  the  benefits  of  invention  and  efficiency 
nnot  go  to  the  public  in  lower  prices  if  they  go  to  the 
le-holders  in  higher  rent.  The  same  dollar  cannot  be 
two  different  pockets  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Careless  observation  regarding  the  "finger"  Jorgensen 
ed  has  created  all  this  confusion;  and,  as  stated,  the 
nfusion  grows,  and  it  is  dangerous. 
This  has  now  become  such  a  serious  matter  that  it  is 


imperative  it  be  cleared  up;  not  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
Jorgensen,  although  that  is  involved,  but  because  of  the 
dangerous  situation  to  which  it  is  leading. 

Here  we  have  Emil  Jorgensen,  a  staunch  Georgist, 
writing  a  book  to  prove  George  right ;  and  we  have  Stough- 
ton Cooley  and  other  Georgist  leaders  attacking  Jorgensen 
and  attempting  to  prove  him  wrong  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose  of  proving  George  right! 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  delight  of  the  enemy  at  wit- 
nessing such  a  spectacle  in  the  Georgist  camp. 

If  the  only  issue  here  were  what  Jorgensen  really  said, 
or  whether  he  has  been  unjustly  treated  by  his  critics,  the 
matter  would  not  be  so  serious. 

That  is  by  no  means  the  issue  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted.  For  not  only  do  we  find  Georgists  appealing 
to  George  to  prove  Jorgensen  wrong  in  his  proof  that 
George  was  right;  but  we  have  one  of  these  critics  declaring 
that  the  whole  Georgist  philosophy  collapses  if  Jorgensen 
is  right! 

This  critic  sees  that  if  Jorgensen  proves  that  the  econ- 
omies of  progress  are  absorbed  in  rent,  as  George  himself 
taught,  and  if  Jorgensen  is  right  in  translating  that  into 
the  statement  that  rent  keeps  prices  from  falling,  then  rent 
is  a  part  of  price;  and  he  is  alarmed  because  he  says  that 
our  whole  Georgist  philosophy  and  all  we  have  accom- 
plished or  hope  to  accomplish  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  our  claim  that  one's  debt  to  society 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  another  in  the  rent  that  is  to  be 
collected  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  discussion.  Suppose  we  examine 
it  carefully;  for  we  must  do  that,  and  we  must  settle  that 
issue,  if  we  are  not  to  be  driven  rudderless  before  every 
wind  of  debate  that  arises  over  this  point. 

It  is  true  that  we  Georgists  purpose  to  take  the  rent  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  total  of  all  rent 
would  then  become  the  total  of  all  revenue — we  cannot 
say  the  total  of  all  taxes,  for  taxes  would  be  abolished. 

And  it  is  true  that  our  whole  Georgist  philosophy,  all 
our  progress  to  date,  and  all  we  hope  to  make  in  years  to 
come,  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  the  Georgist 
dictum  that  one's  own  debt  to  society  cannot  be  shifted 
under  our  system  to  another — not  to  any  other. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  one's  own  debt  to 
society  cannot  be  shifted  that  rent  cannot  be  shifted  and 
passed  on  to  the  purchaser  in  the  cost  of  his  living. 

What  can  Stoughton  Cooley  and  George  White  and 
Oscar  Geiger  and  Edwin  I.  S.  Hardinge  mean  by  their 
insistence  that  rent  is  no  part  of  price  and  cannot  be  passed 
on  in  the  cost  of  living?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that,  under 
the  Georgist  system,  no  one  would  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  police  and  fire  service,  the 
post  office  and  other  public  service  except  those  who  hold 
land?  Is  that  their  conception  of  the  system  for  which 
George  lived  and  died?  Do  they  think  that  the  justice 
which  inspired  him  with  such  devotion?  Is  that  their 
idea  of  civic  responsibility?  Is  that  an  ideal  that  is 
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likely  to  fire  the  souls  of  men  as  the  soul  of  Henry  George 
was  fired?  It  is  unthinkable. 

And  yet,  if  rent  cannot  be  passed  on,  if  rent  is  no  part 
of  price,  that  is  exactly  what  would  result  from  taking  the 
rent  in  lieu  of  taxes  as  we  purpose  doing. 

What  then?  Was  George  wrong?  And  must  we 
Georgists  admit  that  we  have  been  following  a  phantom? 
And  is  our  revenue  system  that  we  have  so  boastfully 
called  scientific  a  delusion  and  a  snare  like  all  the  others? 
And  is  the  world  to  be  left  desolate  after  all  and  without 
even  the  hope  of  finding  a  scientific  revenue  system? 

Or! 

Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  statements  that  rent 
is  passed  on  and  that  one's  debt  to  society  (which  would 
be  paid  in  rent)  cannot  be  passed  on? 

If  these  two  statements  can  be  reconciled,  this  recon- 
ciliation will  not  only  clear  away  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  debate  that  has  arisen  over  the  "straw  man" 
in  this  case  and  which  threatens  to  set  these  leaders  at 
loggerheads. 

We  have  heard  ever  since  we  were  children  that,  while 
all  dogs  are  quadrupeds,  all  quadrupeds  are  not  dogs. 

What  is  needed  here  is  more  alert  observation  than  we 
have  been  exercising,  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  than 
we  have  in  the  past  that,  while  rent  can  be  passed  on  and 
become  a  part  of  price,  and  that  this  must  be  so  if  justice 
is  to  be  done,  all  rent  cannot  be  passed  on;  that  the  rent 
that  represents  any  given  man's  debt  to  society  cannot  be 
passed  on  and  written  into  the  cost  of  another  man's  living. 

It  is  true  that  Merchant  John  Doe's  rent  would  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  All  of  it  would  be  a  debt  owing  to  society. 
But  whether  Merchant  John  Doe  himself  owes  that  much 
to  society  is  quite  another  question. 

It  is  not  clear  how  any  one  could  seriously  believe  that 
John  Doe  personally  owes  society  that  much  and  that 
none  of  his  non-land-holding  customers  owe  society  any- 
thing for  the  protection  they  receive  from  our  fire  and 
police  departments,  for  the  schools  provided  them,  for  the 
health  and  sanitation  service  rendered  them,  and  for  the 
thousand  and  one  other  benefits  they  enjoy  at  so  much 
cost  to  society. 

To  be  consistent,  Georgists  must  agree  that  rent  (but 
not  all  rent)  is  passed  on,  does  become  a  part  of  price,  and 
is  an  item  in  the  cost  of  living  of  us  all.  This  must  be  so, 
or  ours  is  not  a  democratic  system,  not  a  just  system. 

But  saying  this  is  not  saying  that  Merchant  John  Doe  can 
pass  all  his  rent  on  to  his  patrons;  for  that  would  be  per- 
mitting him  to  evade  his  own  just  debt  to  society.  Just 
as  his  patrons  must  pay  in  their  purchases  at  his  store 
their  part  of  the  cost  of  their  protection  while  in  the  store 
shopping,  and  on  the  street  going  and  coming,  and  for  the 
guarding  of  their  cars  wbi'"  *bey  are  left  parked  on  the 
street,  so  must  he  pay  his  ^i..  of  the  cost  of  protecting 
his  person  while  he  is  in  the  store  and  his  part  of  the  cost 
of  guarding  his  store  at^ night  when  he  is  at  home  asleep 
as  well  as  during  shopping  hours. 


Now,  the  only  possible  way  these  separate  and  di 
tinct  obligations  can  be  apportioned  is  by  a  division  < 
the  rent  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  can  pass  on  to  h 
patrons  in  the  cost  ofa their  purchases,  and  another  pa 
which  he  cannot  evade  but  must  pay  himself. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  such  an  apportionment 
beyond^our  human  capacity.  The  man  or  men  do  n< 
live  who  could  even  divide  that  rent  between  John  D< 
and  his  patrons,  to  say  nothing  of  apportioning  the  patron 
portion  among  the  hundreds  or  thousands  who  shop  i 
his  store. 

Here  is  where  the  efficacy  on  natural  law  comes  in,  an 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  Georgist  system;  for,  in  a  fn 
market,  all  this  would  be  automatically  adjusted,  accurate 
and  with  exact  justice. 

In  his  attack  upon  what  he  mistakenly  supposed  Jorgei 
sen  to  have  said,  Edwin  I.  S.  Hardinge  says  very  trut! 
fully  that  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  is  the  co 
of  production;  and  George  White,  another  of  Jorgensen 
critics,  says  truthfully  that  rent  measures  the  advantaj 
which  attaches  to  a  location  because  the  cost  of  produ 
tion  there  is  less  than  it  would  be  at  an  inferior  location. 

If  now  these  advantages  are  the  result  of  railways,  dock 
ship  canals,  markets,  sewers,  garbage  systems,  highway 
and  other  things  that  cost  us  an  expenditure  of  labor  an 
capital,  why  is  not  the  added  rent  we  pay  because  of  the: 
things  as  much  an  item  of  cost  as  our  expenses  were  befo: 
the  installation  of  these  facilities?  Why  is  not  the  lab< 
and  capital  expended  in  the  provision  of  these  facilitii 
a  cost? 

What,  after  all,  is  our  rent  but  our  wages  and  intere 
in  process  of  collection  and  transmittal  to  us  in  servk 
dividends?  And  if  labor  and  capital  expended  const 
tute  a  cost  item,  why  are  we  not  to  count  as  a  cost  the  lab( 
and  capital  expended  on  river  and  harbor  improvement 
railways,  docks,  highways  and  the  like  that  give  to  certai 
places  their  advantage  over  others  in  the  matter  of  pn 
duction  and  so  create  rent? 

And  if  rent  paid  on  account  of  these  improvements 
our  wages  and  interest  in  process  of  collection  for  us  an 
transmittal  to  us  in  service  dividends  on  our  citizenshi] 
why  is  not  that  rent  an  item  of  cost  and  a  part  of  the  co: 
of  living  of  those  who  pay  it,  especially  as  it  is  paid  c 
certain  of  the  processes  of  that  production  involved  i 
their  livings,  notably  upon  the  transportation  involved? 

How  can  this  rent  be  anything  but  a  cost  and  a  part  < 
price? 

And  why  should  Georgists  be  disturbed  that  this  is  sc 
Or  reluctant  to  admit  it? 

Could  anything  show  more  clearly  and  convincingly  tr 
scientific  character  of  our  proposed  revenue  system  tha 
this  fact  that  the  collection  of  rent  in  lieu  of  taxes  woul 
not  only  provide  amply  for  the  public  need  without  taxin 
either  Labor  or  Capital ;  but  it  would  also  collect  for  eac 
of  us  our  share  of  the  wages  and  interest  owing  to  us  b 
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ason  of  our  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  and  to 
iblic  progress,  whether  these  contributions  be  made 
>mmercially,  industrially  or  professionally,  and  that  it 
ould  likewise  collect  promptly  and  in  full  from  each  of 
;  the  full  amount  that  each  of  us  owes  society  for  what 
ciety  has  done  for  us? 

Not  only  so;  but  all  this  would  be  done  automatically, 
ith  unerring  accuracy,  so  that  each  would  get  all  he  paid 
r  and  pay  for  all  he  gets.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 

\  JE  have  received  the  following  letter  from  William 
'  ^  H.  Capen,  of  Stoughton,  Mass.: 

"Gentlemen:  Noticing  Mr.  Harding's  article  in  your  recent  issue 
II  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  time  when  God's  economic  laws  will 
changed.  I  cannot  conceive  a  time  when  increased  population  will 
t  increase  rent  which  will  justly  be  borne  by  the  user  at  a  price, 
annot  conceive  a  time  when  rent  will  not  be  the  determining  factor 
the  distribution  of  the  product  (wealth)  sold  at  a  price.  I  cannot 
nceive  a  time  when  the  items  of  rent  and  taxes  will  not  appear  in  the 
erhead  column  and  be  included  in  the  business  man's  cost  of  produc- 
n  to  be  borne  by  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  price  (the  fixed  charge 
rden  per  unit)  lessened  by  increased  patronage. 

One  can  observe  the  growth  of  overhead  in  the  last  twenty  years 
any  business,  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  effect  fictitious  land 
lues  have  in  increasing  prices. 

Are  these  thoughts  contrary  to  Henry  George's  teachings?  Just 
y  the  argument  that  rent  forms  no  part  of  purchasing  price?" 

leply  to  Beckwith  and  Capen 

N  the  above  most  kindly  disposed  defense  of  Jorgensen's 
position  on  the  matter  of  "Rent  entering  into  price," 
id  in  Capen 's  earnest  query,  I  fear  that  both  have  lost 
jht  of  the  fact  that  rent,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  is 
erely  a  differential. 

Production  on  low-rent  land,  or  no-rent  land,  is  no 
arer  or  cheaper  (so  far  as  rent  is  concerned)  than  produc- 
>n  on  high-rent  (or  the  highest-rent)  land.  Whatever 
vantages  there  are  in  location  or  natural  fertility  that 
press  themselves  in  easier  or  in  greater  production,  are 
absorbed  by  the  higher  rent,  and  conversely,  the  dif- 
ulties  in  production  or  the  meagre  rewards  obtained  on 
orly  situated  or  less  fertile  land  are  expressed  in  the  lower 
nt  that  can  be  obtained  for  such  sites  or  locations. 
Where  production  is  difficult  or  the  product  scarce,  rent 
low.  Where  production  is  easy  or  the  product  plenti- 
1,  rent  is  high.  The  producer  on  a  site  where  rent  is  high 
nnot  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  producer  on  a  low- 
nt  or  no-rent  site  because  they  are  in  competition  in  an 
*n  selling  market;  nor  can  he,  the  user  of  a  high-rent 
;e  where  production  is  easier  (and  therefore  presumably 
wer  in  cost  per  unit  of  production),  undersell  his  low-rent 
mpetitor  whose  unit  of  production  cost  is  presumably 
gher,  because  the  greater  rent  he  pays  consumes  such 
vantages. 
Thus  in  the  matter  of  higher  rent  being  expressed  in 


higher  price  of  the  product,  all  producers  (other  things 
being  equal)  are  on  a  par.  Economic  rent  absorbs  the 
differential  advantages  rendered  by  nature  or  location, 
leaving  all  producers  equal — equal  at  the  point  where 
individual  service  and  exchange  begin. 

All  commodities  are  labor  products  and  their  sale  is  but 
an  exchange  of  service  for  service.  Economic  rent  having 
been  paid  for  the  privilege  of  producing,  the  producer  is 
free  to  sell  his  product,  his  services;  and  as  it  is  only  his 
services  and  not  rent  that  he  can  sell,  it  is  only  services 
and  not  rent  that  the  purchaser  need  or  can  buy.  If  there 
were  any  rent  left  to  sell,  or  to  put  into  the  price,  it  would 
only  mean  that  all  the  rent  had  not  been  collected,  and 
this  condition  could  not  long  obtain.  If  the  producer 
could  put  any  rent  into  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the 
rent  would  soon  go  up. 

Furthermore,  if  the  rent-payer,  the  producer,  could 
transfer  the  rent  to  the  selling  price  of  his  product  he  would 
be  getting  back  what  he  paid  for  the  advantages  that 
nature,  location  and  the  presence  of  the  community  gave 
him,  and  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  he  did  not  pro- 
duce. He  would  then  be  receiving  both  payment  for  his 
services  to  individuals  and  the  money  advantage  of  supe- 
rior location  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  In  such  case  also 
the  purchasers  of  the  commodity  would  be  paying  for 
advantages  they  did  not  receive,  the  advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  fertility.  This  they  are  spared,  however,  for  they 
can  buy  in  an  open  purchasing  market.  To  express  in  the 
price  of  the  product  the  higher  rent  of  his  land  a  producer 
would  have  to  be  free  from  the  competition  of  other  pro- 
ducers, both  those  on  similar  and  those  on  lower  land  rent 
sites. 

Economic  rent  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  price  that  producers 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  land,  and 
especially  so  as  it  is  nothing  that  they  themselves  produce; 
for  even  though  the  rent  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  their 
product,  nature,  location  and  community  are  the  factors 
that  really  are  responsible  for  the  added  production,  the 
added  value.  The  value  of  the  privilege  being  determined 
by  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  land,  rent  is  obviously 
an  effect  and  not  a  cause,  high  rent  being  an  indication 
that  the  advantages  are  great;  low  rent,  that  the  advan- 
tages are  poor. 

Viewed  in  this  light  let  us  again  read  Ricardo's  state- 
ment in  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion," that  "corn  is  not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but  a 
rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high."  With  due  apologies, 
may  we  not  paraphrase  Ricardo's  statement  to  read: 
"Price  is  not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but  rent  is  paid 
because  price  is  high. " 

What  seems  to  be  really  troubling  our  friends  Jorgensen, 
Beckwith  and  Capen  is  that  the  rent  fund,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  user  of  the  site,  should  be  exclusively  borne 
by  him  and  not  shared  in  by  the  entire  community  which 
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benefits  by  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  in  the  communal 
services  that  the  fund  secures  for  all. 

The  fallacy  in  this  is  two-fold.  First,  it  is  not  labor  or 
the  producer  who  occupies  the  site  that  produces  the  rent. 
In  a  very  real  sense  Nature  or  Society  produces  it.  The 
user  of  the  site,  or  the  producer  of  wealth  on  that  site, 
merely  translates  the  value  of  the  rent  into  tangible  service, 
and  that  without  any  additional  effort  on  his  part.  The 
same  amount  of  labor  or  effort  expended  in  a  poorer  com- 
munity or  on  a  poorer  site  in  the  same  community  would 
produce  less.  Thus  the  site  itself  produces;  and  thus  the 
rent  is  not  the  product  of  the  user  of  the  site,  and  he  is 
not  deprived  of  anything  that  he  has  made  by  being  forced 
to  pay  it. 

If  the  rent  could  be  transferred  to  the  price  it  would  give 
the  producer  the  advantage  of  recouping  for  the  payment 
of  a  privilege  that  is  peculiarly  his  and  that  only  he  should 
pay  for.  Also,  if  the  rent  could  be  transferred  to  the  price, 
the  user  of  the  site  would  be  paid  for  what  he  did  not  pro- 
duce, he  would  be  paid  for  what  the  community  produced, 
and  thus  there  would  be  established  and  maintained  an- 
other form  of  unearned  increment.  But  Nature  is  wiser 
than  its  creatures,  and  rent  cannot  be  transferred  to  price. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  as  all  receive  the  benefits  of 
society,  all  should  as  consumers  pay  their  share  of  the  total 
economic  rent  of  the  community  by  paying  their  share  of 
the  rent  which,  according  to  this  fallacy,  is  expressed  in  the 
selling  prices  of  the  various  commodities. 

True,  we  are  all  consumers  and  our  potential  needs  are 
the  incentives  that  start  the  wheels  of  progress  moving; 
but  we  are  equally  producers,  unless  we  are  minors  or 
paupers,  or  come  by  our  wealth  unethically  or  unjustly 
(as  under  our  present  system  many  do),  and  it  is  as  pro- 
ducers that  our  potential  demands  are  made  effective,  and 
as  producers  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  robs  us 
of  our  product  by  restricting  the  area  open  to  our  use  and 
making  us  compete  against  each  other  for  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities that  are  thus  left  us,  and  in  the  scramble  for  which 
our  needs  and  necessities  compel  us  to  take  whatever  we 
can  get  either  in  wages  or  in  the  price  of  our  products. 

Thus  Nature  in  an  economic  sense  deals  with  us  as  pro- 
ducers and  not  as  consumers,  and  it  is  in  our  relationship  to 
her  as  producers  that  our  welfare  is  secured  or  imperiled. 

Henry  George  saw  and  taught  us  this  if  only  we  would 
read  him  and  understand  him: 

"The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  productive 
power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will 
give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that,  with  increase  in  productive 
power,  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  producing 
a  constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down  of  wages." — 
("Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  V,  Chap.  II,  p.  282.) 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

[Mr.  Geiger  has  here  confined  his  argument  to  the  economics  of  the 
case.  A  somewhat  more  historical  and  statistical  handling  of  the  matter 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Geiger's  review  of  Jorgensen's  book  in  the  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1931,  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. — EDITOR.] 


Impolicy  of  the  Income  Tax 

A  T  the  solicitation  of  an  old  subscriber  we  are  reprin 
•**•  ing  extracts  from  an  article  on  the  Income  Tax  b 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  originally  published  in  Belford 
Magazine,  and  later  (1892)  reprinted  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Who  Pays  Your  Taxes?" — on 
of  the  "Questions  of  the  Day"  series  issued  from  th< 
publishing  house.  In  this  book  are  articles  on  taxatio 
from  David  A.  Welles,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  Julien  ' 
Davies,  Bolton  Hall  and  others. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Miller,  entitled  "Taxing  Honest 
and  Thrift,"  is  a  serious  attempt  to  show  the  impolic 
of  income  taxation.  In  the  early  '90s  a  number  of  so-calle 
radicals  and  many  Socialists,  from  various  viewpoint 
were  urging  this  form  of  taxation.  Even  a  few  Single  Taxe 
were  not  unfriendly  to  it,  for  it  seemed  to  offer  a  substitu 
for  tariff  taxes.  In  this  article  it  was  sought  to  submit  tl 
claims  for  this  form  of  taxation  to  a  searching  analysi 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  attack  upon  the  I 
come  Tax  made  up  to  that  time. 

The  extracts  presented  are  worthy  of  careful  reading: 

TAXING  HONESTY  AND  THRIFT 

Many  persons  who  see  the  folly  of  the  listing  system  believe  an 
come  tax  offers  the  best  substitute  for  present  methods  of  taxatic 
Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  published  in  Belford's  Magazine  for  Novembi 
1891,  an  article  admirably  demonstrating  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
income  tax.    Mr.  Miller  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  absok 
free  trader,  and  would  substitute  for  all  present  taxes  a  single  tax 
land  values.    Mr.  Miller's  article  is  valuable  as  an  argument  agair 
an  income  tax,  and  it  is  reprinted  here.   Says  Mr.  Miller: 

"The  total  abolition  of  the  tariff,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting 
some  other  method  of  raising  revenue,  is  not  a  remote  contingenc 
The  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a  point  yielding  insufficient  revenue,  wh 
other  methods  of  taxation  must  be  considered,  may  engage  the  att« 
tion  of  the  next  Congress.  At  all  events,  the  question  of  direct  tax 
tion  is  fast  impending;  and  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  offered 
a  substitute  for  the  imposts  upon  commerce  which  have  hitherto  yield 
the  greater  portion  of  our  national  revenues. 

"It  is  true  that  commerce  may  to  a  great  extent  be  freed  witho 
diminishing,  nay,  with  even  increasing  revenues;  that  in  many  instanc 
the  placing  of  what  are  known  as  'raw  materials'  upon  the  free  list, 
enlarging  trade  and  increasing  the  volume  of  imports,  will  increj 
rather  than  diminish  the  amounts  raised  by  customs  duties;  that, 
brief,  a  tariff  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  the  maximum  of  reven 
with  the  minimum  of  duties. 

"But  such  a  tariff  would  still  be  a  burden  upon  commerce;  wot 
still  bear  with  unequal  weight  upon  the  poor,  being  as  it  is  a  tax  n 
upon  wealth  but  upon  consumption;  would  still  leave  open  doors 
protectionist  schemes  for  raising  needed  revenue,  for  in  all  the  woi 
there  is  not  a  so-called  protective  tariff  but  was  born  of  a  reven 
mother  into  the  hands  of  a  protection  accoucheur.  Abe 

tion  of  the  tariff  makes  the  question  of  direct  taxation  inevitable  1 
fore  many  years.  And  such  taxation  must  be  of  a  kind  to  leave  o 
labor  and  capital  the  freest.  Is  the  income  tax  such  a  tax? 

"The  kind  of  income  tax  most  likely  to  be  imposed  is  one  exempti 
incomes  below  a  certain  fixed  sum.  It  will  be  assumed  that  incoir 
below  $1,000  per  annum  represent  actual  necessities,  and  upon  all  i 
comes  in  excess  of  that  sum  government  may  levy  at  discretion.  L 
us  consider,  first,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  discriminating  income  tax. 

"A  tax  exempting  incomes  below  a  certain  fixed  sum  intensifies  ti 
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feet  which  all  such  taxes  have,  of  operating  as  fines  upon  industry. 
ts  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  discrimination  in  railroad  rates  in 
avor  of  certain  localities  to  the  disadvantage  of  competing  centres, 
uch  railroad  discriminations  as,  for  example,  enable  farmers  at  dis- 
ances  to  transport  their  wheat  more  cheaply  than  farmers  nearer  to 
market,  result  not  solely  to  the  disadvantage  of  individuals,  but, 
vhat  is  not  so  clearly  apparent,  in  the  actual  destruction  of  wealth. 

"Its  operations  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.     If  the  United 

tates  imposed  taxes  on  incomes,  and  Canada  imposed  none,  and  all 

ther  things  were  equal,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants 

ould  have  an  advantage  in  both  Canadian  and  American  markets. 

ts  effects  as  between  competing  individuals  are  the  same  as  betvyeen 

ompeting  countries.    A  discriminating  income  tax  is  a  tax  in  favor  of 

iome  men  as  against  others.      It  puts  some  merchants  and  some  manu- 

acturers  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  others. 

"It  is  not,  then,  merely  that  an  income  tax  is  unequal  in  its  opera- 
ons,  but  that  the  operations  are  destructive  of  wealth.  When  we  ex- 
mpt  small  incomes,  and  tax  larger  ones,  what  in  effect  are  we  doing 
Hit  taxing  the  larger  abilities  in  favor  of  the  smaller?  Not  that  this  is  true 

all  cases,  since  large  incomes  are  often  the  result  not  of  superior 

Dilities  but  of  monopolies  secured  to   the   possessor  by   legislation. 

ut  it  is  generally  true,  nevertheless,  that  higher  incomes  denote  higher 

manual  or  commercial  intelligence.    This  income,  these  wages,  are  the 

•aymcnt  by  society  of  the  higher  order  and  value  of  service.    Society 

pays  it  because  the  service  is  worth  it.    For  society  to  turn  and  take 

art  of  it  back  is  to  declare  itself  a  foolish  paymaster,  or  to  assume 

acitly  that  the  income  is  due  to  the  possession  of  special  privileges 

nrhich  society  has  unjustly  created.     In  either   case   the   process  dis- 

redits  the  system. 

"Is  there  any  escape  from  this  conclusion?  Does  not,  in  fact,  the 
dvocacy  of  an  income  tax  in  itself  contain  the  admission  of  the  injustice 
[  social  conditions  which  secure  to  the  receivers  such  incomes?  If 
ot,  why  is  it  just  to  tax  incomes?  A  proportional  income  tax  is  a 
obbery  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — that  is,  it  is  theoretically 
uch.  Practically  it  would  not  be.  For  the  history  of  taxation  abun- 
antly  reveals  that  all  systems  leveled  against  wealth  return  against 
wverty. 

"Almost  every  country  imposes  income  taxes.  But  these  vary  and 
ave  varied  with  time  and  place.  A  graduated  income  tax — that  is, 

tax  increasing  pro  rata  to  income — which  is  of  the  kind  most  likely 
o  recommend  itself  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance — was  first  proposed  by 
iay  and  the  French  economists.  But  nothing  is  more  conclusively 
emonstrated  than  its  failure  in  practice.  It  took  England  just  twelve 
nonths  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  graduated  feature  of  the  tax  being  adopted 
n  1798  under  Pitt,  and  abolished  in  1799.  And  this  occurred  in  a  time 
)f  war,  when  all  kinds  of  taxation  are  imposed  and  continued,  regard- 
ess  of  effects  or  of  the  difficulties  of  assessment  and  collection. 

"Germany  has  long  levied  an  income  tax.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
ays,  'There  is  no  complaint  in  regard  to  it.' 

"Unfortunately,  little  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
ax  in  those  countries  in  which  'there  is  no  complaint. '  It  is  only  under 
epresentative  governments  that  the  systems  of  taxation  in  vogue  be- 
come objects  of  complaint  or  criticism.  It  is  to  England  we  must  turn 
f  we  would  learn  something  of  the  mode  of  taxation  we  are  considering. 

"In  England  the  income  tax  yields  a  large  revenue;  yet  the  organ- 
zed  opposition  to  it  is  strong  and  active.  Such  opposition  is  based 
ather  upon  the  necessarily  inquisitorial  mode  of  its  assessment  and 
ollection  than  upon  the  broader  considerations  which  condemn  it. 
Vnd  the  objections  are  strong  against  a  system  which  calls  for  the 
nerchant's  and  broker's  ledger  and  private  accounts,  the  amount  of 
irofit  on  sales,  and  the  sums  of  borrowed  capital,  as  the  price  of  exemp- 
ion  from  excessive  overcharge.  And  when  these  business  secrets  are 
aid  before  surveyor  and  commissioners  who  are  fellow-townsmen — • 
>erhaps  actual  rivals  in  business — the  embarrassing  nature  of  such 
nvestigation  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

"Mill  contends  in  his  'Political  Economy'  that  the  income  tax  has 


such  objections  in  practice  that  it  should  be  reserved  only  for  special 
emergencies.  But  the  injustice  of  the  income  tax  has  usually  been 
aggravated  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  temporary  measure,  and  by  reason 
of  its  constant  modifications  disastrous  in  effect,  falling  upon  incomes 
which  cease  with  the  expiration  of  the  tax,  to  the  exemption  of  the 
future  and  larger  incomes  from  investments  in  process  of  maturing 
during  its  continuance. 

"Historically,  however,  Mill's  dictum  is  justified;  for  the  income 
tax  has  never  occupied  any  other  than  a  subordinate  place  in  the  taxes 
of  any  country.  'In  France  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  utterly  failed,' 
says  GoWwin  Smith ;  and  in  India  it  was  so  unpopular  that  it  had  to 
be  abolished.  In  England  it  has  been  continued,  but  always  under  pro- 
test and  with  apologetic  explanations  from  every  successive  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

"Beginning  with  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  in  1689,  by  the  English  government,  which  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  Holland,  where  it  had  long  been  known  to  Alva  and 
the  Spanish  plunderers  and  tax-gatherers  who  preyed  upon  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  this  particular  mode  of  taxation  has  been  subject 
to  such  alteration,  modification  and  attack  as  to  reveal  its  essentially 
unstable  character.  Precisely  as  a  tariff  tax,  upon  which  there  is  no 
practical  agreement  among  either  revenue-tariff  men  or  the  schools 
of  ultra-protectionists,  the  kind  and  degree  of  an  income  tax  among 
those  who  uphold  it  as  a  tax  to  be  recommended  in  itself  has  been 
shuttlecock  for  every  battledore.  But,  historically,  it  has  been  either 
a  war  measure  or  an  alternative. 

"The  income  tax  was  imposed  by  England  in  1797  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  with  France.  It  was  distinctively  a  war  measure. 
It  was  imposed  again  in  1842  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  meet  the  deficit 
anticipated  from  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  imported  wheat  and 
cereals.  It  was  this  time  imposed  as  an  alternative,  and  not  as  a  tax 
possessing  in  itself  any  advantage.  *  *  * 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  exempt  what  have  been  called 
'precarious  incomes,'  by  those  who  have  realized  the  injustice  and  im- 
policy of  taxing  all  incomes — even  so-called  industrial  incomes — -equally, 
without  reference  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  But  for 
practical  consideration,  as  subjects  of  legislation,  stable  and  precarious 
incomes  would  cease  to  be  matter  of  distinction.  Some  incomes  are 
more  precarious  than  others,  but  under  such  a  law  they  would  multiply 
rapidly  in  the  tax  returns,  and  stable  incomes  would  grow  exceedingly 
scarce.  It  is  to  be  hoped  than  in  any  income  tax  which  may  replace 
the  tariff  tax  in  the  United  States  all  incomes  arising  from  earnings 
will  be  exempt.  This  will  mean  the  placing  of  a  provision  in  the  system 
which,  cutting  off  the  principal  source  of  revenue  supply,  will  contain 
the  seeds  of  its  own  abolition. 

"The  Commissioners  for  Her  Majesty's  Inland  Revenue  (28th  Re- 
port), in  reply  to  the  objections  against  a  tax  which  does  not  discrimi- 
nate between  incomes  arising  from  investments  and  those  derivable 
from  labor,  says  that  'realizable,'  or  stable,  incomes  are  charged  with 
other  burdens  besides  the  income  tax.  But  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  prove  that  the  incomes  earned  by  labor  are  not  also 
charged  with  other  burdens.  *  *  * 

"Gladstone  has  been  the  unsparing  critic  of,  and  dextrous  apologist 
for,  the  income  tax.  That'it  is  a  tax,  the  retention  of  which  serves  a 
good  purpose  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  which  the  creation  of  bonded  debt 
encourages,  is  one  of  the  recommendations  urged  for  it  by  the  English 
statesman.  But  this  is  true  of  many  other  taxes,  though  probably 
not  true  of  a  tariff  tax,  the  beneficiaries  of  which  would,  no  doubt, 
eagerly  arm  themselves  to  preserve;  but  it  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
retaining  an  income  tax  in  preference  to  all  other  modes  of  'paying  as 
you  go.' 

"The  income  tax,  at  all  events,  is  not  a  sneaking  and 'surreptitious 
tax,  like  some  others.  But  it  is  almost  equally  demoralizing.  At  the 
very  time  of  its  introduction  into  England,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stigmatized 
it  as  obnoxious  and  inquisitorial,  and  a  tax  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  war.  Its  operations  in  England  amply  justify  what  J.  R.  McCulloch 
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says  of  it — that  it  is  'a  tax  on  honesty,  and  a  bounty  on,  and  an  incen- 
tive to,  perjury  and  fraud.' 

"Its  inequality  is  clear.  The  variations  in  the  schedule  from  year 
to  year  are  an  indication  of  this.  '  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  all  incomes  equally  (irrespective  of  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived)  is  concerned,  the  tax  is  practically  a  failure,'  says 
John  Noble,  in  his  work,  'The  Queen's  Taxes.' 

"An  income  tax  is  certain  to  exempt  wealth.  Gladstone  has  repeat- 
edly declared  that  on  the  lower  class  of  incomes  the  tax  is  fully  and 
accurately  levied;  and,  as  an  English  writer  says,  'it  is  overwhelmingly 
energetic  in  minutiae.'  *  *  * 

"  In  whatever  way  the  income  tax  is  assessed,  inequality  must  result. 
To  assess  by  arbitrary  estimate  is  taxation  by  blackmail;  to  base 
assessment  OR  returns  of  the  payer  is  to  leave  the  truth-teller  helpless 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  liar.  It  is  either  taxation  by  guesswork  or 
taxation  by  spies. 

"It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war  that  the  income  tax, 
increased  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
commercial  classes  of  England.  We  can  understand  this  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  words  of  a  well-known  English  economic  writer,  R.  Dud- 
ley Baxter:  'Too  large  an  assessment  is  often  made  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances;' or  the  comment  of  Lorin  A.  Lathrop,  formerly  United  States 
consul  to  Bristol:  'Many  men  in  business  are  said  to  overpay 
rather  than  appeal.' 

"It  will  appear  from  this  that  the  income  tax  fails  practically  to 
meet  the  recommendations  accorded  to  it  in  theory,  as  most  nearly 
approximating  to  Adam  Smith's  maxim,  that  'the  subjects  of  every 
state  ought  to  pay  to  the  support  of  government  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.' 

"In  1860  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association  proposed  in 
lieu  of  the  income  tax  what  they  call  a  'wealth  tax.'  Just  how  they 
proposed  to  levy  and  collect  this  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  this  same 
association  which  to-day  is  favorably  inclining  to  a  ground-rent  tax 
in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes;  and  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  real 
or  assumed  defects  of  such  a  tax,  it  argues  a  tendency  to  simplify  the 
theory  and  application  of  taxation,  and  to  reduce  to  a  definite  and 
general  principle  the  confusion  of  present  methods. 

"Now  another,  though  perhaps  smaller,  question  arises.  An  income 
tax  is  popularly  supposed  not  to  distribute  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
taxes  which,  like  the  land-value  tax,  do  not  increase  prices.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  methods  of  revenue  raising  which  is  called  a 
direct  tax.  Economists  are  in  general  accord  as  to  the  truth  of 
this.  They  agree  that  income  taxes  are  not  paid  in  increased 
cost  upon  articles  consumed.  This  is  true. 

"But  is  it  true  that  an  income  tax  cannot  be  shifted?  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  fines  upon  industry — i.  e.,  all  taxes  to 
which  an  income  tax  is  not  exceptional — must  reduce  wealth  by  limiting 
enterprise,  and  is  therefore,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  the  same  as  increase 
of  price,  which  reduces  opportunity  and  lessens  supply,  let  us  inquire 
if  an  income  tax  may  not  be  shifted  by  an  employer  upon  labor. 

"The  reply  will  of  course  be  that  it  cannot,  as  the  wages  of  labor 
are  fixed  by  the  market  rate,  and  that  an  employer  of  labor  will  lose 
his  employees  the  instant  he  attempts  to  reduce  their  wages  below  the 
market  rate.  He  cannot,  therefore,  make  his  labor  pay  his  income 
tax.  Now,  this  is  true  of  all  occupations  in  which  the  rate  of  wages 
is  determined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  word,  and  in  which  the 
number  of  men  engaged  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  average  of 
efficiency,  and  to  make  a  more  or  less  fixed  remuneration  per  unit  of 
work  performed.  In  these  trades  there  is  a  standard  of  wages  which 
an  income  tax  would  not  injure.  It  is  true  of  all  mechanical  trades, 
of  the  generality  of  clerks  and  salesmen,  and  of  some  classes  of  profes- 
sional men.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  true  of  all  unfixed  occupations, 
such  as  private  secretaries,  housekeepers,  governesses,  clergymen, 


private  tutors,  etc.  What,  for  example,  is  the  market  rate  of  wages 
for  private  secretaries?  Their  wages  are  governed  not  so  much  by 
average  efficiency  as  by  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay.  An  income 
tax  would  lessen  this  ability. 

"Let  us  not  leave  the  argument  here,  but  press  it  home.  A  natural 
objection  will  be  that  if  private  secretaries'  wages  could  be  reduced, 
they  would  be  reduced  now,  and  the  employer  would  not  wait  for  an 
income  tax  to  reduce  them.  This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  objection, 
and  looks  plausible.  But  let  us  suppose  the  case.  You  are  an  employer 
of  labor,  and  your  income  is  next  year  subject  to  a  tax.  Your  first 
effort  will  be  to  make  up  that  tax  in  whatsoever  way  you  can,  in  reduc- 
tioniof  wages  wherever  you  may.  This  is  entirely  natural,  and  is  an 
evidence  not  so  much  of  the  hardness  of  man's  heart  as  of  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  such  taxation.  No  man  but  feels  dimly  conscious 
that  every  tax  of  this  kind  is  an  assault  upon  his  property  rights,  as  it 
unquestionably  is.  He  shakes  it  off  with  perfect  ease  in  most  cases, 
and  always  with  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 

"The  class  of  men  who  at  the  last  would  pay  the  income  tax  will  be, 
the  class  that  employ  private  secretaries  and  similar  specialized  labor 
the  wages  of  which  are  variously  determined  by  exceptional  ability, 
personal  attachments  or  accidental  causes,  rather  than  by  competition. 
An  income  tax  would  reach  this  class  by  inducing  employers  to  reduce 
their  wages.  It  would  reach  them  not  as  individuals  only,  but  as  a 
class,  and  tend  to  lower  their  wages  to  a  fixed  maximum.  And  while 
the  wages  of  men  engaged  in  such  occupations  would  fall,  it  would  not 
clearly  appear  that  it  was  they  and  not  the  employers  who  were  paying 
the  income  tax.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  missing 
wealth  of  the  poor  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  attempts  to  reach  the  rich 
by  taxing  them. 

"The  retrenchment  of  expenses  which  the  income  tax  would 
desirable  to  all,  and  necessary  to  many  who  would  pay  it,  would  ac 
this  way:   The  wealthy  man  would  make  his  first  retrenchment  in  i 
expenses,  and  the  wages  of  waiters  and  attendants  at  these  res 
would  fall;    in  his  yachting  expenses,  which  would  reduce  the 
of  captain  and  crew;    in  his  kitchen,  which  would  reduce  the  ch 
for  while  V'anderbilt  with  his  princely  income  could  still  continue 
pay  for  such  services  the  sum  he  is  said  to  pay  to  one  individual— I 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year — the  men  of  smaller  incomes,  striving  ttl 
maintain   their  position   in  the  fashionable  world,  would  reduce  thi 
wages  to  the  class  of  employees  who   receive  compensations  solel) 
determined  by  the  vanity  of  social  considerations.     Much  of  the  incomi 
tax,  though  by  no  means  all  of  it,  would  be  shifted  upon  the  shoulden 
of  these  relatively  highly  paid  but  deserving  classes  of  laborers.     I  dt 
not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  I  regard  as  the  inevi 
table  shifting  of  a  portion  of  this  tax,  and  I  urge  it  merely  in  refutatioi 
of  the  belief  generally  entertained  that  it  cannot  be  shifted. 

"We  have  seen  how  in  England  the  income  tax  supplied  the  place  o 
a  protective  tariff.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  a  tax  wh 
has  served  such  a  good  purpose  in  the  past  and  may  serve  the 
good  purpose  again.  All  the  disadvantages,  moral  and  mate 
which  pertain  to  such  a  tax  might  be  undergone  to  put  a  stop  to 
practice  of  legislators  who  present  sophistical  pleas  in  behalf  of  Ame 
labor,  as  an  incident  of  recreation  from  the  more  serious  busines 
incorporating  into  the  laws  of  taxation  acts  of  national  larceny, 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  tax  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  unavo 
able  eleemosynary  incidence  of  even  a  revenue  tariff.  And  if  this  ta: 
is  to  serve,  as  now  seems  probable,  as  a  battering-ram  to  beat  down  th' 
gates  where  the  steel-rail  lords,  the  coal  barons,  the  jute-baggers  an( 
all  the  other  chevaliers  d'industrie  levy  toll  upon  every  toiler  in  sho 
and  factory,  upon  every  Western  farmer  in  his  wheat  field,  upon  ever 
black  son  of  the  South  in  the  cotton  lands  beneath  the  broiling  heat- 
then  to  quarrel  over  weapons  seems  an  almost  criminal  folly. 

"It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  187f 
the  mad  political  processions,  with  the  banners  and  torchlights  whic 
make  democracies  ridiculous,  kept  step  to  the  cry,  so  well  attuned  t 
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marching  feet,  'Sammy  [Samuel  J.  Tilden],  pay  your  income  tax.' 
And  the  great  public  would  never  have  known — nor,  indeed,  have 
greatly  cared — whether  Mr.  Tilden  had  paid  it  or  not,  if  the  charge 
had  not  been  brought  against  him  by  officers  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  his  candidacy.  And  even  had  he  made  his 
returns  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth,  the  charge  might 
still  have  been  yelled  by  noisy  throats  in  political  parades  as  a  catching 
campaign  cry.  It  is  no  minor  argument  against  the  income  tax — 
against  all  taxes  the  returns  of  which  are  not  readily  verifiable — that 
they  admit  of  just  such  charges  in  times  of  political  excitement,  and  for 
partisan  purposes  urge  men  to  magnify  the  evils  of  tax  evasion  in  the 
individual,  which  is  a  common  practice  among  the  many. 

"To  persons  of  a  deficient  comprehension  of  public  morality,  the 
income  tax  seems  a  justifiable  method  of  getting  something  out  of 
the  rich  man's  coffers.  To  persons  who  take  predatory  views  of  taxa- 
tion, the  question  as  to  what  right  the  public  has  with  the  rich  man's 
wealth  will  seem  like  the  query  of  an  idiot.  And  yet,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  national  or  public  morality,  it  is  an  extremely  pertinent 
question. 

"The  idea  seems  to  be  almost  universally  shared  that  an  income 
tax  is  a  just  tax  because  levied  only  upon  those  able  to  pay  it.  This 
is  no  proof  at  all  of  its  justice,  any  more  than  Dick  Turpin's  practice 
of  taking  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor  is  an  adequate  defense  of 
Turpin's  profession.  Its  advocates  may  talk  of  its  justice,  but  the 
advocacy  is  full  of  a  greedy  snarl.  *  *  * 

"The  justification  most  frequently  urged  for  an  income  tax  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  its  fullest  condemnation.  Taxation  has  its  ethics;  how 
can  it  be  right  for  the  public  to  take  from  a  man  merely  because  he  is 
rich?  Are  riches  a  crime?  Are  rich  men,  per  se,  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity? That  there  are  men  richer  than  they  ought  to  be,  is  true; 
that  great  riches,  united  with  gieat  poverty,  menace  civilization, 
le;  that  the  constitution  of  society  is  such,  that  taxation  is  such, 
unjustly  swell  the  incomes  of  the  rich,  is  also  true;  but  is  an  income 
therefore  a  just  tax?  Think  a  moment.  There  are  men  of  large 
IBS  who  earn  them.  Howe,  McCormack,  Goodyear,  Edison,  are 

n  who  returned  to  society  every  penny  they  received  a  hundred  fold. 
To  deprive  them  of  any  portion  of  their  income  is  not  only  unjust  but 
impolitic.  We  want  more  Howes,  Goodyears,  Edisons,  McCormacks, 
and  their  fortunes  can  scarcely  be  too  large.  Society  should  hold  out 
every  inducement  to  searchers  for  the  secrets  of  nature,  who  harness 
the  elemental  and  mechanical  forces  to  do  man's  bidding,  who  prepare 
the  way  for  the  time  when  mankind,  raised  infinitely  higher,  and  resting 
from  merely  physical  labor,  shall  devote  the  godlike  powers  of  mind 
to  the  solution  of  the  deeper  problems  of  their  spiritual  being. 

"A  tax  on  incomes?  The  income  of  the  coupon  cutter  and  the  in- 
ventor! The  income  of  the  Astors,  whose  land  earns  money  while 
they  sleep,  and  the  income  of  the  man  whose  genius  shall  reduce  the 
cost  of  making  aluminum,  thereby  revolutionizing  a  thousand  processes 
of  manufacture!  The  income  of  the  man  whose  capital  earns  his  money, 
and  the  income  of  the  man  whose  brain  earns  it!  The  income  of 
Carnegie  and  of  Dr.  Shrady!  Of  Mr.  Gould,  and  Bell  of  telephone 
fame!  Lump  all  these  results  of  exceptional  abilities  and  legislative 
monopolies  together,  call  them  incomes,  and  then  swoop  down  upon 
them  with  a  tax! 

"The  objections  against  an  income  tax  may  be  thus  summed  up: 

"In  its  theory  (as  a  mode  of  encouraging  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth),  fallacious. 

"  In  its  discrimination,  unjust  and  impolitic. 

"In  its  operation,  unequal. 

"In  its  practice,  inquisitorial  and  corruptive. 

"The  reasons  which  appear  to  justify  an  income  tax  arise  from  a 
superficial  analysis  of  the  social  problem — from  that  superficiality 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  flowering  effects  rather  than  with  the 
:auses  at  the  root.  This  superficiality  it  is  which  urges  Governors 
and  legislators,  who  have  not  the  inclination  nor  indeed  the  leisure  for 


the  study  of  these  problems,  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  inequalities  in 
taxation  in  more  rigorous  measures  of  assessment  and  collection,  with 
a  vain  hope  of  doing,  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  with 
only  the  power  of  civil  courts,  what  Rome  with  her  tremendous  mili- 
tary organization,  with  rack  and  thumb-screw,  and  England,  under 
King  John,  with  her  inquisitorial  surveillance  and  bodily  persecution 
of  the  rich  Jews  of  the  kingdom,  signally  failed  to  accomplish. 

"The  problems  now  crowding  in  upon  the  Republic  are  not  to  be 
solved  through  any  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  restrictive  measures 
by  which  the  nation  has  so  long  cramped  and  curbed  its  energies, 
taking  an  eagle  for  its  symbol  and  moping  like  a  snail,  singing  of  liberty 
and  binding  itself  with  tariffs,  claiming  to  be  a  refuge  in  which  all  are 
equal  before  the  law,  yet  giving  out  manufacturing  and  trade  monop- 
olies to  eager  and  greedy  almoners  more  lavishly  than  even  good  Queen 
Bess  had  dared. 

"The  Republic  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  As  it  turns 
from  the  darkness  of  tariff  laws,  let  it  set  its  face  fairly  and  fully  toward 
that  liberty  in  which  no  man's  earnings  shall  be  subtracted  from,  and 
all  the  natural  and  helpful  activities  of  society  be  left  to  do  their  per- 
fect work,  free  from  governmental  interference,  which  shackles  the 
strong  arm  of  labor,  burdens  trade  and  commerce,  destroys  individual 
integrity,  and  alone  prevents  the  Republic  from  taking  the  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  which  her  natural  advantages  so 
justly  entitle  her." 


The  Sales  Tax 


P^HE  Sales  Tax  differs  from  the  "turn-over  tax"  by 
-*•  being  exacted  only  once,  usually  by  the  wholesaler 
or  manufacturer,  from  the  retailer.  As  the  Sales  Tax  adds 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  retail  price  collected 
from  the  consumer,  it  inevitably  reduces  the  effective  de- 
mand for  goods  just  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  price. 
Thus  a  Sales  Tax  of  five  per  cent  will  reduce  the  market 
for  goods  at  least  five  per  cent,  and  will  inevitably  increase 
unemployment  at  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  present 
depression  has  been  marked  by  an  exhibition  of  utter 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to  do  anything 
constructive  to  relieve  unemployment. 

The  levying  of  taxation  which  must  be  paid  by  industry 
in  order  to  get  a  fund  to  employ  men  on  wasteful  public 
works  for  relief,  defeats  its  own  end,  for  such  taxation,  by 
interfering  with  production  and  exchange,  creates  unem- 
ployment and  reduces  the  demand  for  goods  in  other 
quarters. 

In  Canada,  as  a  result  of  the  Sales  Tax  and  other  taxes 
on  production  and  consumption,  including  what  amounts 
to  an  insane  embargo  on  imports  which  bur  tariffs  effects, 
our  international  trade  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  re- 
duced by  close  to  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and 
our  unemployed  have  doubled  in  number. 

No  attempt  or  even  suggestion  on  the  part  of  our  legis- 
lators has  been  made  to  encourage  private  enterprise,  upon 
which  employment  depends,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do.  It  can  be  done  by  any  Province  or  State,  or 
even  a  municipality,  if  it  had  adequate  local  self-govern- 
ment in  matters  of  taxation.  It  only  needs  a  little  thought 
to  realize  that  men,  being  land  animals,  must  use  land.  Our 
food,  clothing,  tools  and  even  our  bodies  are  drawn  from 
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land  by  human  labor,  and  the  condition  upon  which  land 
can  be  used  will  determine  the  existence  of  good  or  bad 
times. 

No  one  made  the  earth.  It  is,  as  Henry  George  expressed 
it,  "the  continuing  gift  of  God  to  all  generations  of  men, 
all  of  whom  may  use  it  and  none  may  claim  as  his  alone. " 
Therefore,  men  who  hold  valuable  sites  idle  are  keeping 
men  idle.  Every  piece  of  land  is  a  potential  job. 

The  value  which  attaches  to  land  apart  from  improve- 
ments is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  people  and  the  serv- 
ices supplied  by  the  community  out  of  the  tax  fund.  Today 
if  any  one  erects  a  building,  or  starts  a  business,  his  taxes 
are  increased  so  that  practically  the  employment  of  labor 
is  an  offense  against  the  law  punishable  by  a  fine  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  offense. 

Suppose,  as  an  emergency  measure,  there  was  levied  a 
super-tax  on  all  vacant  land  in  towns  and  cities,  say  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act  all  land  where  the  improvements  were  assessed 
at  only  one-fifth  of  the  land  value  should  be  classed  as 
vacant  land,  and  in  order  to  effectively  encourage  the 
productive  use  of  land  that  new  buildings  erected  upon  such 
vacant  property  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of 
say  five  years,  or  during  the  operation  of  the  super-tax,  it 
would  do  more  to  restore  prosperity  than  all  the  schemes 
of  all  the  governments  of  the  world  to  date.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  measure: 

It  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  State  government. 
It  will  hot  cost  the  State  one  cent. 
It  will  not  cost  the  municipalities  one  cent. 
It  will  give  the  municipalities  additional  income  which 
can  be  earmarked  to  provide  either  temporary  employ- 
ment or  temporary  relief. 

It  will  immediately  encourage  the  employment  of  labor 
by  forcing  vacant  land  into  use. 

It  will  not  penalize  enterprises,  but  will  offer  powerful 
inducements  to  use  land  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 

It  will  increase  the  supply  of  houses  in  the  municipality 
where  today  thousands  of  families  are  living  two  in  one  house. 
It  will  cause  the  removal  of  the  ramshackles  and  un- 
sightly and  obsolete  buildings  which  now  disgrace  our  down- 
town and  main  business  streets. 

It  will  immediately  furnish  employment  and  inside  of  a 
few  months  absorb  a  great  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 
It  is  the  only  way  yet  suggested  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise. 

A  tax  on  the  value  of  land  is  the  only  tax  not  paid  by 
industry.  It  is  the  only  tax  which  would  give  an  incentive 
to  the  use  of  land  and  the  employment  of  labor.  It  does 
not  tax  anything  that  the  owner  has  produced,  but  takes 
for  public  use  a  part  of  the  value  which  the  public  has 
created.  It  is  just,  easily  collected,  cannot  be  evaded  or 
passed  on.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  will  destroy 
monopoly,  abolish  unemployment,  and  make  hard  times 
a  thing  of  the  past.  A.  C.  THOMPSON. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Arthur  C.  Pleydell 

ARTHUR  C.  PLEYDELL  departed  this  life  the  morn- 
ing of  May  31.  His  death,  told  of  in  our  last  issue 
resulted  from  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  Private  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wassman,  and  were 
attended  by  about  seventy  of  the  family  and  friends,  among 
whom  were  many  of  his  associates  in  the  Henry  George 
movement,  and  extracts  from  "Progress  and  Poverty' 
were  read  by  the  officiating  pastor.  Mr.  Pleydell  is  sur 
vived  by  his  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1896;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Wassman  and  Frances  Pleydell,  and  a 
son,  Albert. 

He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  New  York  Tax 
Reform  Association  and  was  an  internationally  known 
authority  on  taxation.  He  wrote  into  the  constitutions 
of  a  number  of  States  important  tax  provisions  in  the 
course  of  his  active  career  and  appeared  frequently  be 
fore  Legislatures  in  advocacy  of  administrative  tax  laws 
In  cooperation  with  Lawson  Purdy  he  obtained  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  New  York  City  charter  providing 
for  the  separate  assessment  of  land  and  improvements 
In  1911,  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
appointed  him  on  a  special  tax  commission  to  improve 
the  assessment  of  real  property  in  the  State.  After  Mr 
Wilson's  election  to  the  Presidency  he  frequently  con 
suited  our  friend  on  tax  matters. 

His  services  to  the  Henry  George  movement  can  hardl; 
be  overestimated.  His  editorship  of  Justice  gave  him  oppor 
tunity  to  show  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  keen,  analytical 
searching.  His  early  association  with  Frank  Stephens 
A.  H.  Stephenson,  the  Hetzels,  father  and  son,  in  the  cit] 
of  Philadelphia,  helped  to  sharpen  the  already  acute  in- 
tellect. He  was  always  a  great  debater,  though  not  ai 
orator.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  weak  points  in  the  argu- 
ment of  an  antagonist,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him  ir 
action,  as  we  were  permitted  to  do  at  two  convention 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

Though  busily  engaged  in  tax  matters,  his  interest  ii 
the  Henry  George  movement  was  something  very  different 
So  convinced  was  he  that  the  real  thing  to  be  desired  wai 
the  understanding  of  the  rights  of  men  to  the  earth  tha 
he  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  if  some  plan  othe 
than  the  Single  Tax  could  be  suggested  he  would  gladh 
welcome  it.  For  he  had,  curiously  enough,  an  instinctiv 
distrust  of  taxes  and  tax  methods.  Then  his  mind  wa 
analytical;  he  took  nothing  for  granted  and  was  foreve 
examining  the  conclusions  of  yesterday  in  the  light  of  to 
day's  impression.  We  used  to  quote  to  him  Dr.  Arnold1 
favorite  saying  that  he  rose  every  morning  with  the  COB 
viction  that  everything  was  an  unsettled  question,  whid 
quotation  seemed  to  please  him.  But  of  course  he  did  no 
doubt  at  any  time  that  George's  remedy  was  the  correc 
one. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Rober 
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Schalkenbach  Foundation.  With  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  its  needs,  he  read  proof,  examined  securities,  designed 
the  form  of  advertisements  of  the  books  put  out,  and  made 
suggestions  to  the  office  efficiency  of  Miss  Kaufmann  and 
her  assistants.  He  was  enormously  helpful. 

When  convinced  on  what  he  conceived  as  a  matter  of 
principle  he  was  inexorable.  It  was  part  of  his  nature  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  a  course  of  action  when  he  had  once 
mapped  it  out.  We  had  our  differences,  but  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  he  applied  his  rigid  moral  code  as  inexorably 
to  himself  as  to  others.  In  this  he  was  truly  remarkable. 

We  have  lost  a  friend.  Over  a  period  of  years  of  constant 
association,  only  briefly  interrupted,  his  advice  and  friendly 
suggestions  were  always  helpful.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 
Of  Arthur  Pleydell's  long  and  devoted  services  to  the  cause 
it  may  be  said,  as  Heine  said  of  himself:  "He  was  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  war  for  human  freedom." 

*     *     * 

ARTHUR  C.  PLEYDELL— AN  APPRECIATION 

During  the  last  half-century  it  has  been  my  high  privi- 
lege and  good  fortune  to  know,  with  the  intimacy  of  per- 
sonal friendship  and  close  association,  many  of  the  devoted 
man  and  women  who,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
been  or  are  known  as  followers  of  Henry  George.  Of  all 
that  noble  and  inspiring  company,  I  cannot  now  recall  one  of 
purer  character,  clearer  vision  or  more  sincere  and  con- 
it  devotion  to  his  ideals  than  Arthnr  C.  Pleydell. 
Jy  temperament  modest,  and  even  shrinking  from  prom- 
nee  in  the  crowd,  he  neither  sought  nor  attained,  except 
the  appreciation  of  those  most  intimate  with  him,  the 
of  distinction  in  the  world  which  should  have  been 
his  because  of  his  deep  and  accurate  understanding  of 
economic  relationships  in  organized  society.  Clear-eyed, 
logical  and,  above  all,  uncompromisingly  honest  in  his 
intellectual  processes  and  eminently  practical  withal,  I 
doubt  if  anywhere  there  could  be  found  a  man  more  ardently 
and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  social  justice  and 
economic  freedom. 

As  an  authority  on  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  no  one, 
save,  possibly,  John  Paul  of  London,  was  fit  to  rank  with 
him.  He  knew  his  Henry  George  backward  and  forward, 
so  to  speak.  And  while  in  his  long  service  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Association  he 
was,  perhaps,  without  peer  in  his  varied  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  tax  laws  of  the  country,  the  struggle  for  taxa- 
tion reform,  I  believe,  never  excited  his  enthusiasm.  He 
knew  what  the  cause  of  unmerited  poverty  meant,  in  terms 
of  individual  suffering  as  well  as  in  the  perversities  and 
deformities  it  imposed  upon  human  society.  He  had  an 
instinctive  and  burning  hatred  of  all  injustice,  and  this 
trait  of  character  it  was  that  brought  him  to  see  and  deeply 
feel,  especially  in  his  later  years,  that  nothing  would  be 
much  different  until  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  economic 
distress  of  the  world  was  apprehended  and  removed. 
Nothing  would  be  solved  until  the  Land  Question  was 


solved.  The  central  truth  of  George's  teaching,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  in  human  law  of  equal  rights 
for  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  was  held  by  Arthur 
Pleydell  to  be  the  indispensable  foundation  of  any  system 
of  economics  that  would  cure  the  ills  of  the  world.  Political 
liberties  were  to  him  of  inconsequential  value  anywhere 
unless  and  until  they  served  to  lead  to  economic  freedom 
for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  Until  men,  under 
George's  concept,  had  won  their  natural  right  freely  to 
employ  themselves  and  freely  to  exchange  the  produce 
of  their  toil,  there  could  be  no  permanent  reign  of  justice, 
happiness  or  prosperity  in  the  world. 

Among  the  trustees  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion there  are  none,  I  believe,  who  would  not  agree  that 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  industrious  and  useful  member 
of  that  body.  Although  I  know  it  sometimes  meant  per- 
sonal loss  to  himself,  he  labored  with  the  details  of  the 
work  without  thought  of  money  recompense.  His  constant 
thought  and  effort  were  to  spread  the  light  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George.  In  agreement  fully  with  me  that 
Henry  George  is  the  incomparable  expositor  of  the  attain- 
ment of  social  justice  through  economic  freedom,  he  gave 
himself  earnestly  and  effectively  to  the  fine  work  that  we 
have  accomplished  in  recent  years  in  making  George's 
most  noted  books  accessible  to  an  impressive  and  con- 
stantly growing  circle  of  readers  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  unexpected  passing  of  this  good  man,  everyone 
who  knew  him  must  experience,  as  I  do,  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  real  bereavement. 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY. 

*  *    * 

A  VALIANT  WARRIOR 

A  prominent  figure  in  the  field  of  economic  reform, 
Arthur  C.  Pleydell  came  to  the  fore  thirty-seven  years 
ago  at  the  time  when  the  Delaware  campaign  was  engaging 
the  attention  and  enthusiasm  of  Single  Taxers  all  over  the 
land.  Many  of  us  who  participated  in  that  adventure  for 
a  free  earth  as  an  entering  wedge  will  remember  him  in 
his  semi-military  costume  trudging  the  roads  with  his 
knapsack  loaded  with  tracts. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  propagandist.  Few  equaled 
him  for  clear,  straight  thinking  and  exposition.  He  could 
quickly  perceive  errors  in  economic  thought,  particularly 
where  confused  by  socialsim.  He  not  only  perceived  truth 
but  was  active  in  executing  plans  for  spreading  the  gospel. 

The  ideals  of  Henry  George  had  no  truer  and  more  un- 
selfish exponent  than  Arthur  Pleydell,  with  his  brilliant 
and  practical  mind  and  his  devoted  heart.  His  friends  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  land  reform  move- 
ment will  mks  a  valiant  warrior.  HENRY  W.  HETZEL. 

*  *     * 

A  TRUE  TRIBUTE 

I  have  known  Arthur  Pleydell  intimately  since  his  very 
early  manhood.  It  is  not  my  deep  affection  for  the  man 
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nor  my  admiration  for  his  devotion  to  our  common  cause, 
however,  that  influences  me  in  saying  that  in  my  judg- 
ment his  was  one  of  the  finest  minds  that  Henry  George 
has  called  to  the  creation  of  a  new  world. 

"In  vain  shall  any  lesser  light  be  burning 
For  us  who  glimpsed  the  vision  from  afar. 

We  shall  go  down  the  road  of  unreturning 
Broken  and  spent,  but  faithful  to  a  star." 

FRANK  STEPHENS. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  1) 

Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  who  had  been  active  in  tax  reform  throughout 
the  United  States  for  more  than  thirty  years,  died  unexpectedly  early 
yesterday  of  acute  indigestion  at  his  home,  159  West  Ninety-fourth 
Street. 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  a  disciple  of  Henry  George,  proponent  of  the  Single 
Tax,  and  passed  his  life  in  trying  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  personal  taxes  and  the  improvement  and  equalization  of 
assessments  on  real  estate.  As  a  student  of  taxation,  Mr.  Pleydell  was 
called  upon  often  to  advise  State  Legislatures  and  was  instrumental 
in  writing  into  State  constitutions  a  number  of  important  tax  provisions. 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  abroad,  and  his  point 
of  view  later  in  life  was  influenced  by  the  Friends'  teachings,  which  he 
received  as  a  youth.  Henry  George  died  in  1897,  but  Mr.  Pleydell  had 
been  studying  his  plan  for  many  years  and  dedicated  himself  to  ful- 
filling his  work. 

In  1902  Mr.  Pleydell  came  to  New  York  and  was  associated  with 
Lawson  Purdy  in  the  Tax  Reform  Association.  The  next  year  he  and 
Mr.  Purdy  obtained  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  New  York 
City  Charter  requiring  that  all  real  estate  taxes,  before  that  estimated 
only  as  one  figure,  should  be  divided  into  two  figures,  one  for  the  land 
value  and  one  for  the  total  value,  so  that  the  basis  of  the  tax  might 
be  analyzed.  The  amendment  also  required  that  all  real  estate  tax 
figures  should  be  published. 

When  Mr.  Purdy  was  chosen  president  of  the  State  Tax  Depart- 
ment in  1906  Mr.  Pleydell  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Association  and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  In  1907,  when  the 
National  Tax  Reform  Association  was  organized,  Mr.  Pleydell  was 
chosen  a  member  of  its  board.  Not  long  afterward  he  helped  to  pass 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  requiring  an  equal  tax  basis 
on  all  property. 

During  these  years  he  was  busy  examining  other  State  constitutions 
and  recommending  tax  reforms.  Many  of  the  tax  provisions  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
admitted  to  the  Union  about  this  time,  were  of  his  devising. 

At  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Pleydell  was  living  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1911 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  appointed  him  to  a 
special  tax  commission,  which  did  valuable  work  in  the  next  few  years 
toward  improving  the  foundation  of  real  estate  assessment  in  the  State. 
After  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  President,  he  continued  to  consult  Mr. 
Pleydell  on  tax  problems. 

Much  of  the  legislation  relating  to  taxes  in  New  York  State  was 
prompted  by  Mr.  Pleydell,  especially  certain  reform  laws  in  1915.  In 
obtaining  their  passage  Mr.  Pleydell  was  aided  by  Martin  Saxe,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  not  long 
afterward. 

In  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Pleydell  had  been  acting  on  the  executive 
committee  administering  the  estate  of  Robert  Schalkenbach,  who  left 
much  of  his  fortune  to  further  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George. 

*     *     * 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  with   Picture  of  Mr.   Pleydell) 

Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  sixty  years  old,  internationally  known  authority 
on  taxation  and  for  more  than  twenty-two  years  secretary  of  the  New 


York  Tax  Reform  Association,  died  of  acute  indigestion  Monday  night 
at  his  home,  159  West  Ninety-fourth  Street,  it  became  known  yesterday. 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1872.  He  studied 
in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  as  a  youth  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Henry  George,  of  Single  Tax  fame. 

In  1902  Mr.  Pleydell  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Tax 
Reform  Association  and  four  years  later  became  its  secretary.  In  1911 
he  drafted  many  of  the  tax  laws  adopted  by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  in  1912  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  appointed 
him  a  member  of  a  special  commission  to  investigate  taxation  in  that 
State. 

In  1915,  with  Martin  Saxe,  who  became  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners  of  New  York,  and  Lawson  Purdy,  president  of 
the  Tax  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  took  active  part  in 
reorganizing  the  law  controlling  the  State  Tax  Department. 

In  1925  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  was  organized  to 
administer  the  estate  left  by  Robert  Schalkenbach  to  further  the  prin- 
ciples of  Henry  George.  Mr.  Pleydell  was  named  by  Mr.  Schalkenbach 
as  a  director  of  that  corporation  and  took  a  leading  part  in  directing 
its  activity,  particularly  in  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  works  of 
Henry  George. 

Mr.  Pleydell  married  Helen  M.  Miller  in  1896.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  three  children,  Albert  and  Frances  Pleydell  and  Mrs. 
Norman  W.  Wassman. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Wassman,  234  West  Tenth  Street.  Dr.  John  Howland  Lathrop 
of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
in  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

Schalkenbach  Foundation  Worl 

MR.  SPAULDING  FRAZER,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Philip  Cornick,  of  New  York,  were  elect 
directors  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May.  In  order  that  their  fellow  directors 
might  become  acquainted  with  these  two  new  members, 
our  president,  Mr.  Hennessy,  planned  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Holley  for  the  evening  of  June  16.  Invitations  were  issued 
to  friends  of  the  Foundation  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

Forty-six  persons  attended,  and  we  think  that  it  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  informally  friendly  gather- 
ings that  we  can  remember.  Mr.  Cornick  was,  unfortu- 
nately, unable  to  attend  because  of  illness  (from  which 
we  may  add  he  is  at  this  time  fully  recovered).  Mr.  Frazer 
in  his  talk  emphasized  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  cause  youth,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  passions 
intensity.  He  said  that  the  part  of  those  longer  in  the  mo\ 
ment  was  to  guide  the  newcomers  with  their  practic 
experience  and  technical  knowledge  of  ways  and  mea 
of  obtaining  the  reform  that  Henry  George  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Purdy  told  the  guests  of  the  interesting  work  th 
Mr.  Cornick  does  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  and  he  stated  that  because  of  Mr. 
Cornick's  extensive  knowledge  of  municipal  problems, 
particularly  with  reference  to  assessment  and  taxation, 
he  was  a  most  appropriately  chosen  new  member  for  the 
Foundation. 

Our  president,  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  re-| 
counted  some  of  the  more  important  functions  of  the 
Foundation  and  read  to  the  company  a  number  of  letters 
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received  from  various  teachers,  executives  and  workers 
in  the  movement  which  testified  to  the  growing  useful- 
nesss  and  effectiveness  of  the  Foundation  as  a  headquarters 
for  Georgist  literature  and  information. 

Mr.  Hennessy  introduced  as  a  guest  of  honor,  Mr.  Har- 
old G.  Aron,  prominent  politically  in  New  York  City  as 
well  as  for  his  work  in  the  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Aron  is 
the  author  of  an  unusual  book  entitled  "Respectfully  Sub- 
mitted, "  and  in  it  he  discusses  the  necessity  of  social  justice 
and  devotes  some  pages  to  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and 
Henry  George.  Mr.  Aron  spoke  briefly,  saying  he  was 
happy  to  come  to  this  gathering  of  Single  Taxers,  although 
he  could  not  as  yet  be  called  "one  of  them." 

Mrs.  de  Mille  asked  everyone  to  do  his  part  loyally  and 
faithfully  in  these  trying  times  by  interesting  young  people, 
whenever  they  found  opportunity  to  do  so,  in  the  writings 
of  Henry  George. 

ANNIE  C.  GEORGE  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTESTS 

Three  essay  contests  on  the  subject  of  "The  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,"  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  were  held  this  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Margaret  de  Mille  Fineman,  granddaughter  of 
Henry  George,  gave  $100  for  prizes  to  the  students  of  Santa 
Monica  Junior  College,  and  a  second  $100  to  students 
at  Rutgers,  who  would  compete  in  an  essay  contest  on 
the  subject  "Taxation  of  Land  Values,"  and  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation  gave  $200  in  prizes  to  winners 
of  a  contest  on  the  same  subject  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  print  the  winning  essays  of 
Berea  and  of  Rutgers  in  later  issues. 

The  Santa  Monica  Junior  College  entered  the  contest 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Stickle,  to  whom 
great  credit  must  be  given  for  his  splendid  class  instruc- 
tion to  the  students  of  economics.  They  were  required  to 
read  and  study  the  unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
as  well  as  many  other  reference  works  on  the  Single  Tax 
and  allied  subjects.  In  the  fall  of  1931  Mrs.  de  Mille  spoke 
before  Mr.  Stickle's  pupils  and  did  much  toward  obtain- 
ing the  cordial  and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  Prof. 
Stickle  in  the  conduct  of  the  contest. 

Seventy-four  students  competed,  and  the  prize  winners 
were  as  follows: 

DAVID  BELLIN — First  prize,  $50. 
ROBERT  GILLIES — Second  prize,  $25. 

Five  honorable  mention  prizes — John  Lumsden,  Ercell  Hart,  Fred 
Salter,  Betty  Merritt  and  William  Maschal,  $5  each. 

David  Bellin,  whose  essay  appears  in  this  issue,  informs 
the  Foundation  that  he  was  born  in  Atlantic  City  in  1912, 
»f  Polish-Jewish  immigrants,  and  that  when  he  was  three 
they  moved  to  Philadelphia.  In  1922  his  family  moved 
westward  to  Los  Angeles,  and  five  years  later  to  Venice, 


Calif.,  where  he  now  lives.  His  interests  have  always  been 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  economics. 

Through  the  office  of  the  Foundation,  letters  were  sent 
to  editors  of  all  local  papers  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  news  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  commence- 
ment time.  Good  publicity  was  obtained  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  and  the  college  newspaper  for  the  details 
of  the  contest  at  Santa  Monica  Junior  College.  Because 
the  young  man  who  won  the  first  prize  at  Berea  had  lived 
in  many  different  towns,  we  sent  news  notices  to  the  editors 
of  the  respective  local  newspapers,  with  the  result  that 
good  notices  of  the  contest  were  given  in  the  Berea  Citizen, 
Brainard  Dispatch,  Marinette  Eagle  Star  and  Detroit  Dis- 
patch. » 

From  Fred  Salter,  honorable  mention  prize,  Santa 
Monica,  came  the  following  letter.  Mr.  Salter  is  twenty- 
two  years  old  and  was  born  in  Marshall  town,  la.: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  my  thanks  to  you  for 
my  share  of  the  prize  money  which  you  so  kindly  made  it  possible  for 
the  students  of  Santa  Monica  Junior  College  to  compete  for.  I  truly 
feel  that  I  have  gained  something  besides  the  prize  money  in  competing. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  honor  of  being  adjudged  one  of  the  winners 
has  meant  much  more  to  me  than  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  prize  could 
ever  mean.  You  have  done  something  really  worth  while  in  sponsoring 
such  a  contest  and  deserve  the  praise  of  the  entire  Santa  Monica  school 
system. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  principles  for  which  the  great  Henry  George 
stood.  The  Single  Tax  seems  to  me  the  only  way  out  of  the  present 
dilemma,  and  I  am  sure  the  contest  just  closed  has  convinced  all  the 
participants  that  it  is  the  only  answer. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stickle,  our  economics  teacher,  is  also 
deserving  of  a  word  of  praise.  It  was  due  to  his  unselfish  and  painstak- 
ing work  that  the  essays  written  were  of  such  worth,  and  I  am  sure  all 
the  students  participating  in  the  contest  are  the  better  for  both  his 
and  your  part  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Salter  expects  to  follow  journalism  as  a  life  career. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  appeal  once  more  to  our 
friends  to  cooperate  with  us  by  sending  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  whom  you  have  interested  in  the 
Single  Tax.  We  want  to  send  them  literature,  and  will 
keep  them  in  touch  with  new  publications.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  our  occasional  circulars,  with  which  we  often 
include  some  pamphlet  or  reprint  of  timely  interest,  please 
ask  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list. 

A  fourth  printing  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  edition 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  now  on  the  press.  This  print- 
ing will  have  an  attractive  cover  jacket  especially  designed 
for  the  bookstore  trade. 

Since  July,  1929,  when  the  first  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
edition  was  printed,  there  have  been  two  other  printings, 
making  a  total  of  7,500  unabridged  copies  distributed  to 
date.  ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

THE  country  needs  a  new  and  sincere  thought  in  politics 
distinctly  and  boldly  uttered  by  men  who  are  sure  of 
their  ground.    The  power  of  men  like  Henry  George  seems 
to  mean  that. — WOODROW  WILSON. 
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Have  Modern  Improvements 
Destroyed  Farm  Land  Values? 

OUR  eyes  and  ears  are  assailed  on  every  hand  by  visible 
or  clamant  appeals  of  the  farmer  for  help.  We  are 
told  of  the  tremendous  loss  which  has  come  to  him  through 
the  fallen  value  of  his  lands  and  the  acute  suffering  thereby 
involved  to  him  and  his  family.  We  find  in  truth  that  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  banks  have  loaned  their 
moneys  on  farm  lands  which  are  now  of  infinitely  less  value 
than  the  face  of  their  loans,  and  that  the  farmer  is  in  trouble 
thereby  because  he  is  unable,  however  industrious  he  may 
be,  to  meet  the  charges  upon  him,  while  because  of  his 
poverty  great  numbers  of  banks  have  failed  and  whole 
States  are  in  distress.  There  are  those  who  find  in  these 
facts  a  material  explanation  of  our  present  distressed  con- 
dition. We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  apparent 
values  of  the  farm  were  not  real  ones,  and  that  so  far  as 
they  have  had  existence  our  whole  course  in  modern  civi- 
lization has  been  to  destroy  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that,  whatever  steps  our 
State  or  national  governments  may  take,  such  values  can 
never  be  restored. 

The  tariff  I  believe  to  have  been  a  demonstrated  failure ; 
the  Farm  Board  has  brought  no  advantage  to  the  farm,  but 
great  losses  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  better  results  from  export  bonuses  or 
other  economically  unnatural  arrangements. 

We  are  usually  prone  to  believe,  without  analysis  or 
checking  against  facts,  that  all  progress  in  civilization  means 
advanced  land  values,  or  to  assume  that  the  land  becomes 
more  productive  thereby  and  those  who  hold  it  able  to 
charge  increased  sums  for  the  privilege  of  using  it — in  other 
words  we  believe  its  economic  rental  value  rises.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense  this  is  true,  but  a  specific  application  of  the  theory 
may  show  results  very  different  from  those  anticipated. 
To  my  mind,  therein  exists  an  apparent  paradox  of  the 
highest  importance.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  maintain  as 
truth  that  the  greater  our  progress  in  and  development 
of  the  farming  industry,  the  less  of  necessity  has  become 
the  value  of  raw  farm  lands.  The  effect  upon  the  lands  of 
the  cities  I  shall  discuss  later.  Let  us  give  this  main  propo- 
sition a  careful  examination. 

First,  a  general  observation  must  be  made  as  to  the  social 
situation.  Approximately  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  a  rapidly  multiplying  population,  and  as  a  result, 
quickly  growing  land  values  of  all  kinds.  Increasing  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  farming  land,  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  clothing,  has  sustained  their  price  and  made  farm- 
ing reasonably  profitable,  thereby  maintaining  the  value 
of  farming  land  or  advancing  it.  At  present  and  for  the 
future,  so  far  as  it  is  given  us  to  know  it,  the  increase  of 
population  either  by  way  of  birth  or  immigration  is  likely 
to  be  slow.  In  this  regard  we  are  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  older  countries,  as,  for  instance,  France,  where 


there  is  more  or  less  shifting  of  population  from  country 
to  city,  but  no  great  alteration  in  the  grand  total.  An 
immediate  result  to  us  is  that  there  is  little  material  growth 
to  be  expected  in  the  demand  for  the  products  of  land  in 
the  shape  of  food  and  clothing  as  basically  furnished  by 
the  farms.  We  may  stop  to  observe  that  with  no  material 
increase  in  community  requirements  to  be  expected,  and 
with  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  farm  more  that  ample 
to  meet  our  social  needs,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
advance  in  prices  of  farm  products,  nor  probably  can  we 
maintain  even  present  prices. 

Let  us  return  to  the  effects  of  modern  progress  upon 
land  values  in  the  farm,  for  herein  lies  the  paradox.  We 
have  established  agricultural  schools,  and  in  addition  have 
done  our  best,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  otherwise,  to  make  our  farming  population  acquainted 
with  better  farming  methods.  The  effect  of  all  that  we  have 
done  has  been  to  make,  perhaps,  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  Stating  our  action  otherwise, 
we  have  in  a  fashion  by  this  course  doubled  the  area  of  our 
farming  lands.  The  careless  thinker  may  well  say  that  as 
a  consequence  the  value  of  farms  has  increased.  But  this 
is  not  and  cannot  be  true  while  the  potential  market  for 
their  products  remains  little  changed.  Supply  and  demand 
will  control  prices,  the  doubling  of  production  will  reduce 
them,  reflecting  back  upon  the  value  of  producing  land. 

Again,  for  many  years  we  have  been  widly  enthusiastic 
upon  the  subject  of  roads.  Every  farmer,  the  country  o\ 
has  insisted  upon  having  a  good  road  brought  to  his  frc 
gate.  But  the  net  effect  of  improved  conveniences 
transportation  (in  this  aspect  by  no  means  overlooking 
the  automobile)  has  been  to  open  up  for  the  purpose  o: 
production  lands  not  theretofore  available,  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  farmer's  special  privilege  of  land  owner 
ship  by  widening  the  area  of  the  so-called  marginal  lands 
The  far  distant  farmer  producing  cattle,  or  strawberries 
or  what  not,  can  compete  on  terms  of  approximate  equality 
with  the  gardener  living  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

Another  factor  of  importance  arises.      Invention 
enabled  the  farmer  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  mi 
of  his  produce  at  less  expense  and  more  effectively  tr. 
ever  before.     He  thus  has  increased  the  productive!! 
of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  lands  made  available  by 
better  roads,  and  also  increased  the  sharpness  of  comf 
tion  between  farm  products. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  factors  is  thus  seen  to 
multiply  possible  production  and  broaden  and  deepen  th 
area  of  the  producing  land.  While  we  have  not  recognize 
generally  the  importance  of  all  these  factors,  yet  in  thei 
workings  they  are  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  situa 
tion  which  was  offered  to  New  York  and  the  States  of  Ne\ 
England  when  those  States  were  first  brought  into  com 
petition  with  the  cheap  and  productive  wheat  and  con 
lands  of  the  West.  In  like  manner  their  farm  values  fel' 
and  to  a  large  extent  they  have  never  since  been  restored 
even  though  their  cities  have  become  wonderfully  rich. 
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It  is  true  that  the  various  circumstances  of  which  we  have 
poken  have  had  the  tendency  to  spread  the  farm  land 
values,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  infinitely  attenuated 
hem,  so  that,  as  experience  teaches  us,  the  value  of  the 
vhole  is  materially  diminished. 

e  may  compare  the  operation  given  to  the  sudden  dis- 
overy  of  new  lands  inserted  among  the  old.  The  old  values 
lisappear,  and  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
annot  restore  them,  however  governments,  State  and 
tational,  may  make  the  endeavor. 

Turn  now  to  the  effects  upon  the  cities  of  the  advance- 
nent  in  farming.  Life  there  is  made  cheaper  by  competi- 
ion  among  increasing  bodies  of  farm  lands,  and  to  this 
xtent  is  rendered  more  attractive.  Many  of  the  elements 
o  which  I  have  made  allusion  have  rendered  the  presence 
if  men  on  the  farm  less  necessary.  These  men  have  been 
Iriven  to  the  city.  This  new  population  has  added  directly 
nd  powerfully  to  the  city's  land  value.  Differing  from  the 
iroducts  of  the  farm,  those  of  the  city  make  their  appeal 
o  a  market  the  bounds  of  which  are  largely  those  of  the 
.bility  of  man  to  buy,  instead  of  the  ability  of  the  con- 

Iumer  to  consume,  which  latter  serves  to  limit  the  con- 
umption  of  farm  products. 
But  is  what  I  have  said  true  as  to  all  farming  land? 
^here  may  exist  small  areas  which  because  of  peculiarities 
f  soil  or  of  climate  are  capable  of  growing  crops  and  where 
3r  a  while  at  least  land  values  may  be  maintained.  But 
o  one  article  of  limited  use  can  escape  from  being  sup- 
lanted  by  some  substitute  if  its  price  goes  too  high,  so 
his  advantage  can  count  for  little.  Or  there  may  be  tracts 

near  the  city  that  they  are  prospectively  urban  and  so 
pparently  maintain  value  for  a  considerable  time.  These 
ualifications  do  not  affect  the  essential  point  that  our 
ivilization  has  destroyed  almost  entirely  the  farmer's 
ind  values,  and  the  sooner  he  reconciles  himself  to  this 
ict  the  better. 

To  what,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  of  taxa- 
ion,  which  we  may  now  introduce,  does  all  this  lead  us? 
'he  farmer  complains  that  his  land  values  have  fallen 
ntil  his  farm  is  not  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  his  im- 
rovements,  including  the  labor  originally  necessary  to 
ake  his  land  available  for  cultivation.  Such  appeal  for 
:lief  is  bound  to  be  in  vain.  The  land  value  is  no  longer 
lere.  With  agricultural  invention,  education  and  new 
>ads,  all  operating  to  magnify  the  production  of  old  fields 
r  to  bring  new  ones  into  existence,  the  market  remaining 
nchanged  as  to  the  number  of  his  patrons  or  only  slightly 
langed,  all  civilization  tends  to  destroy  the  land  values 
e  believed  he  had  possessed.  And  when  we  consider  the 
nmense  areas  of  cultivable  land  near  all  our  great  cities, 
ntouched  by  the  plow,  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
ny  adequate  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  swollen  land 
alues  attributed  to  the  farm.  That  the  farmer's  plight 

unfortunate  from  many  points  of  view  we  may  well  agree, 
'he  farmer  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  high  prices  his 
roducts  brought  under  the  temporary  stimulus  of  war 


meant  real  land  values  of  a  nature  to  remain  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  He  is  now  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  sailing  on  a  sea  of  bubbles.  He  has 
been  unfortunate,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  misfortune  is 
involving  the  whole  community,  in  that  he  has  been  per- 
suaded to  pay  real  prices  for  unreal  values  and  has  obligated 
himself  beyond  any  hope  of  relief.  His  fall  has  involved 
us  all. 

What,  therefore,  must  the  farmer  do?.i_He  must  cease 
ignoring  the  fact  that  farming  today  does  not  rest  upon 
the  same  plane  as  to  personal  property  that  it  did  one  hun- 
dred, or  even  ten,  years  ago.  From  the  horse,  plow,  harrow 
and  cow,  with  a  few  chickens,  with  which  he  originally 
commenced,  he  finds  himself  the  user  of  complicated  and 
valuable  machinery.  All  these  new  and  added  instrumen- 
talties  have  multiplied  indefinitely  his  demand  for  per- 
sonal property.  Heretofore  he  has  thought  of  himself  as 
an  owner  of  land.  He  must  now  think  of  himself  as  a  manu- 
facturer using  land  of  diminished  and  diminishing  value. 
Furthermore,  personal  property,  whether  in  shape  of  his 
permanent  improvements  or  instruments  of  production, 
must  come  to  him  free  of  taxation,  and  his  purchases  of 
them  must  no  longer  be  interfered  with  by  government. 
He  must  realize  that  his  land  values,  such  as  are  left  to  him, 
are  in  fact  trifling  compared  with  the  real  land  values  of 
the  city.  He  can  only  afford,  as  all  men  of  industry,  to  be 
taxed  upon  the  privilege  of  land  holding  —  a  small  part  of 
his  real  wealth.  There  must  be  a  revaluation  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation  and  a  relief  to  industry. 

Even  more  than  these  reforms  can  justly  be  demanded 
by  the  farmer.  Our  needlessly  multiplied^  instrumen- 
talities of  government  must  be  tremendously  simplified. 
County  and  township  governments  must  for  the  most 
part  disappear,  with  all  their  necessary  extravagances. 

To  this  end  the  State,  rather  than  the  rural  community, 
must  assume  in  the  most  economical  manner  its  duties 
as  to  roads,  justice,  schools  and  health.  The  load  is  too 
great  for  our  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  with  their  dimin- 
ished land  values.  The  State,  to  meet  these  ends,  will 
be  compelled  to  levy  its  taxes  upon  land  values,  of  which 
hereafter  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  farmer  is  but  a  small 
holder.  The  city,  through  the  values  the  community  has 
created  and  which  can  be  levied  upon  by  the  State,  must 
assume  more  and  more  largely  the  burdens  of  government. 

Sympathy  with  the  farmer  we  may  continue  to  indulge 
in,  but  let  it  be,  as  it  has  not  been  heretofore,  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
his  problems.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


THHE  final  end  of  the  State  consists  not  in  dominating 
•••  over  men,  restraining  them  by  fear,  subjecting  them 
to  the  will  of  others.  Rather  it  has  for  its  end  so  to  act 
that  its  citizens  shall  in  security  develop  soul  and  body 
and  make  free  use  of  their  reason.  For  the  true  end  of  the 
State  is  Liberty.—  SPINOZA. 
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The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 

538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Director  and  Treasurer 

STAFF  SPEAKERS 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR,  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CLAUDE  L.  WATSON,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  403  Garth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  1310  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE,  17  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  SPEAKERS 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
L.  D.  BECKWITH,  Stockton,  Calif. 
HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  O. 
WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
A.  A.  BOOTH,   Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 
JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Fender  Island,  B.  C. 
FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Congers,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  341  Park  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 
RAY  ROBSON,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EDWARD  WHITE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago,  111.:  New  York  City: 

HENRY  HARDINGE.  MAX  BERKOWITZ. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY.  B.  W.  BURGER. 

THOMAS  A.  MYER.  BOLTON  HALL. 

THOMAS  RHODUS.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING. 

*     *     * 

HENRY  GEORGE  DINNERS 

HENRY  GEORGE  stated  the  law  of  human  progress 
as  "association  in  freedom."  The  series  of  Henry 
George  dinners  that  have  been  held  from  New  York  City 
to  Omaha  during  the  past  year  have  served  to  bring  into 
closer  association  those  Single  Taxers  who  have  wished 
for  greater  progress  in  the  movement. 

In  Cleveland,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  where 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Watson  have  been  working  together, 
the  dinners  have  brought  their  activities  to  a  climax.  Mr. 
Monroe  contacts  the  Single  Taxers,  the  newspapers  and 
prominent  citizens  while  Mr.  Watson  is  lecturing  before 
civic  clubs,  colleges  and  other  groups.  Frequently  oppor- 
tunity arises  to  arrange  special  interviews  for  Mr.  Watson 
with  the  newspapers.  Newspapers  for  the  most  part  give 
generously  of  their  news  columns  in  announcing  and  re- 
porting the  meetings,  and  on  occasion  make  editorial  com- 
ment— sometimes  with  the  fire  of  opposition.  Often  there 
are  those  who  invite  Mr.  Watson  to  lead  an  evening's  dis- 
cussion in  the  home.  Friends  and  neighbors  are  invited 
to  such  "parlor  meetings." 


The  dinners  therefore  bring  together  not  only  cor 
vinced  Single  Taxers  but  their  friends  and  those  who  hav 
read  the  newspaper  announcements  and  lecture  report! 
those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Watson  at  other  of  his  loc< 
appointments,  and  those  who  have  been  reached  personal 
by  Mr.  Monroe. 

Those  who  address  the  dinners  are  not  only  leaders  i 
the  Single  Tax  movement  but  men  of  influence  in  the 
respective  communities.  The  meetings  serve  to  bring  thes 
leaders  together  and  frequently  result  in  the  organiz; 
tion  of  Henry  George  Clubs.  Women  take  an  active  pai 
serving  as  hostesses  and  speakers.  Leadership  and  spea' 
ing  talent  are  discovered  in  young  men  and  women  an 
in  many  not  previously  identified  with  the  movement. 

Resolutions  giving  concrete  expression  to  the  purpos 
of  the  gatherings  are  usually  adopted  and  released  f< 
publication.  Single  Tax  literature  and  books  by  Hem 
George  are  on  sale,  and  posters  with  quotations  from  Hem 
George  are  displayed.  The  price  of  the  dinners  ranges  froi 
75  cents  to  $2,  usually  being  $1.  There  is  no  charge  f< 
those  who  come  only  for  the  speaking. 

Reports  in  recent  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  hai 
told  of  the  Henry  George  dinners  in  New  York  City  la 
November  12;  Chicago,  February  9;  Cincinnati,  Api 
30,  and  Cleveland,  May  14.  Since  the  last  issue  the  fie 
of  activity  has  moved  farther  west,  with  dinners  in 
key  cities  of  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
lowing  is  a  report  of  these  occasions: 

Omaha,   Neb.,   Thursday  evening,  June  V — -This  dinner  culmina 
for  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Watson,  a  ten-day  campaign  in  Omaha,  ail 
brought  together  as  speakers  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  president  of  the  Chicaj 
Single  Tax  League,  and  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  who  w 
returning  from  his  Western  speaking  tour.     Paul  K.  Harlan,  super! 
tendent  of  the   Iowa-Nebraska  division  of  the  American  Telepho 
and   lelegraph  Company  and  president  of  the  Omaha  Henry  Geor 
Club,  presented  Ballard  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Journal,  as  toai 
master.    William  Fales  Baxter,  president  of  Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  C 
Omaha's  leading  department  store,  introduced  Mr.  Ingersoll.    A  Sinj 
Tax  resolution  was  read  by  Howard  J.  Bailey  and  adopted  by  the  meij 
ing.   Hostesses  were  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Harlan,  M 
Arthur  W.  Falvey,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Haskell  and  Miss  Grace  Harlan.    The 
in  attendance,  a  total  of  fifty,  included  Hon.  J.  B.  Woodrough,  jud 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court;  Harry  B.  Fleharty,  city  attorney, 
S.  Herron,  editor  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union.    The  meetir 
held  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Monday  evening,  June  20 — The  toastmast 
this  dinner  was  Rev.  Homer  J.  Martin,  youthful  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Leeds,  an  adjoining  suburb  of  Kansas  City, 
meeting  developed  into  an  active  Single  Tax  discussion  for  tho 
had  come  primarily  to  learn  about  the  Henry  George  idea. 
Watson's  talk  on  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty"  formed  the  basis  I 
the  discussion.  James  C.  Fuller,  chemical  manufacturer,  was  dial 
man  of  the  dinner  committee.  Supper  was  served  at  the  cafeteria  j| 
one  of  Kansas  City's  Single  Taxers,  Mr.  F.  J.  Engleman. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Friday  evening,  July  1 — The  last  of  this  seaso 
dinners  was  held  at  the  Melbourne  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  It  was  arrang 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Charles  Lischer,  chairman ;  Edward  Boei 
treasurer;  Erwin  KaufFmann,  president  of  the  Missouri  Single  1 
League,  Percy  Pepoon  and  Otto  F.  Harting.  Speakers  of  unusi 
cogency  made  the  programme  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  year's  acti 
ties.  Edward  D'Arcy,  prominent  St.  Louis  attorney,  was  toastmast 
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jseph  Forshaw,  business  leader,  and  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  professor 
'  economics  at  Washington  University  and  a  James  R.  Brown  dis- 
ple,  were  the  local  speakers.  Mr.  Watson  spoke  representing  the 
itional  organization.  George  J.  Knapp,  father  of  the  Single  Tax 
easure  adopted  by  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  1913  (though  repealed  the  next 
:ar),  told  of  the  sentiment  there  favoring  re-adoption  at  the  present 
me.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  return  to  Pueblo  soon  to 
j  ;lp  in  such  a  programme.  His  son,  Henry  George  Knapp,  aged  twelve, 
as  introduced  to  the  audience.  Nearly  as  many  came  for  the  speak- 
g  programme  alone  as  were  present  at  the  buffet  supper — a  hot- 
eather  innovation.  Hostesses  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Dix,  Mrs.  Joseph 
jrshaw,  Mrs.  Erwin  Kauffman,  Mrs.  Charles  Lischer  and  Mrs. 
ada  Wood. 


The  Memphis  Convention 

3LANS  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Henry  George  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  10  to  12, 
•e  now  well  under  way  and  the  officers  and  committees 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  are  developing  a  strong 
•ogramme  with   the  expectation   that  the  central  loca- 
Dn  of  Memphis  will  enable  all  sections  of  the    United 
;ates  to  be  well  represented.    The  convention  committee 
in  communication  with  a  number  of  prominent  speakers 
id  it  is  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  be  favored  this 
:ar  with  the  presence  of  A.  W.  Madsen,  of  London,  secre- 
ry  of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
ilues  and   also  secretary  of    the   International   Union, 
hester   C.    Platt,   now  visiting   London,   has  personally 
nveyed    the    Foundation's    invitation    to    Mr.    Madsen 
id  reports  a  good  prospect  of  his  acceptance.    Mr.  Platt 
ites  that  he  is  amazed  at  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
ade  in  England  since  three  years  ago  when  he  last  visited 
>ndon.      Mr.  Madsen  is   associate  editor  of   Land  and 
berty  and  an  able  speaker,  who  would  have  a  message 
exceptional  interest  to  all  American  Single  Taxers. 
With  reports  from  workers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
indicating  an  unusually  keen  interest  in   the  Single 
ix  as  a  solution  of  the  great  economic  problems  facing 
e  American  people,  it  is  planned  to  devote  the  Memphis 
nvention   very  largely  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
ch  problems  as  unemployment  and  industrial  depression, 
d  earnestly  consider  ways  and  means  of  carrying  the 
ssage  of  Henry  George  more  effectively  to  the  general 
blic  in  these  times  of  crisis. 

Judge  A.  B.  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Convention  Com* 
ttee,  is  active  in  directing  the  arrangements  for  the  con- 
ntion  and  is  receiving  the  strong  support  of  Vice  Chair- 
in  Abe  D.  Waldauer  and  other  prominent  Georgists 
Memphis,  who  are  eager  to  see  a  genuine  revival  of 
igle  Tax  activity  in  the  South.  Assurances  have  been 
that  the  Memphis  Convention  will  be  very  gener- 
sly  treated  by  the  newspapers  and  also  by  the  local  radio 
aadcasting  stations. 

President  George  E.  Evans  announces  the  appointment 
the  following  Convention  Committee:  Judge  A.  B. 
:tman,  chairman;  Abe  D.  Waldauer,  vice  chairman; 


P.  M.  Birmingham,  secretary;  Bolton  Smith,  Albert  G. 
Riley,  Dr.  W.  G.  Gaither,  L.  D.  Bejach,  Will  Atkinson, 
Howard  J.  Bailey,  L.  D.  Beckwith,  William  A.  Black, 
Charles  G.  Baldwin,  Donald  Bradford,  Miss  Joan  Chaff  e, 
W.  E.  Clement,  John  S.  Codman,  W.  L.  Crosman,  Miss 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Otto  Cullman,  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Arthur  W.  Falvey,  Henry  George  Farris, 
Dr.  E.  G.  Freyermuth,  Herman  Friedrick,  James  C.  Fuller, 
Ernest  B.  Gaston,  H.  C.  Harris,  Albert  G.  Henniges, 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Erwin  Kauffman,  Fenton  Lawson, 
Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  John  S.  Mac- 
Lean,  John  B.  McGauran,  Chester  C.  Platt,  Ray  Robson, 
Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter,  Walter  J.  H.  Schutz,  George 
J.  Shaffer,  William  H.  Sikes,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Carl 
D.  Smith,  George  M.  Strachan,  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Harold 
Sudell,  Alan  C.  Thompson,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  O.  A. 
Toepfert,  August  Williges,  Harry  H.  Willock. 

The  Henry  George  Foundation 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING,  president  of  the  Chicago  Single 
Tax  Club,  spent  two  weeks  during  the  month  of  June 
on  a  combined  lecture  and  vacation  tour  of  the  West,  filling 
several  engagements  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  including  in  his  visit  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
and  also  a  visit  to  Amana  colony,  Iowa,  where,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Fiske  Warern,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  develop 
a  Single  Tax  enclave.  Mr.  Ewing  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  a  very  successful  dinner  meeting  of  the  newly 
organized  Henry  George  Club  of  Omaha,  at  the  Fonte- 
nelle  Hotel,  on  June  13.  At  Topeka,  he  addressed  a  Sun- 
day evening  meeting  on  June  19  at  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Cathedral,  and  spoke  at  another  gathering  in  the  home  of 
George  Hughes,  the  following  day  interviewing  Governor 
Woodring  of  Kansas  at  his  office  in  the  Capitol  Building. 
Mr.  Ewing's  visit  to  Colorado  was  a  very  brief  one,  with- 
out public  meetings,  but  he  conferred  with  Barney  Haughey 
and  other  Single  Taxers  concerning  the  present  status  of 
the  movement  in  that  State. 

William  N.  McNair,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  carrying 
forward  his  popular  class  in  economics  in  Wilkins  Town- 
ship, a  rural  section  adjacent  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  has 
been  meeting  with  remarkable  response.  Mr.  McNair 
was  elected  in  the  April  primaries  as  an  official  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  He 
appeared  before  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  con- 
vention and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
Single  Tax  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Hon.  J. 
Edward  Jones,  of  Chicago,  a  recent  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  also  made  a 
strong  plea  before  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  behalf  of  a  plank  embodying  the  Single 
Tax  principle.  While  in  Chicago  Mr.  McNair  addressed 
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the  Sunday  evening  forum  of  the  St.  James  M.  E.  Church 
on  economic  rent  and  unemployment,  and  on  the  return 
journey  spoke  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Niles,  O. 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  president  of  the  Ohio  Single  Tax 
League,  and  secretary  Percy  R.  Williams,  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  attended  the  convention  of  the  League 
for  Independent  Political  Action  in  Cleveland,  0.,  July  9 
and  10,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  that  organiza- 
tion an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  incorporation  of  a  Single 
Tax  plank  in  their  platform. 

William  B.  Foster,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  went  to 
California  in  May  to  represent  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  in  the  Los  Angeles  district  and  may  decide  to 
make  his  permanent  home  there.  He  has  been  active  in 
Single  Tax  work  in  Pittsburgh  since  the  organization  of 
the  Henry  George  Club,  and  also  has  been  prominent  in 
civic  affairs,  having  twice  been  nominated  for  City  Council 
by  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
composer  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Press  Bureau,  under  the 
active  direction  of  John  C.  Rose  of  Pittsburgh,  sent  out 
over  250  letters  to  newspapers  representing  eighteen  States 
of  the  Union,  and  clippings  received  at  headquarters  indi- 
cate that  these  letters  are  appearing  almost  daily  in  the 
Readers'  Column  of  prominent  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll  Lectures 

IN  a  remarkable  tour  of  more  than  a  dozen  States,  begin- 
ning January  1,  C.  H.  Ingersoll  has  delivered  175  talks 
before  high  schools  and  colleges,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs, 
advertising  clubs  and  other  organized  groups. 

The  newspaper  publicity  obtained  has  been  remarkable. 
We  doubt  if  it  has  been  equalled  by  any  of  our  lecturers 
at  any  time  in  the  short  period  of  six  months. 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  published  an  article  on  Mr. 
Ingersoll  with  a  portrait,  and  quoted  him  as  saying:  "I 
believe  the  lull  in  business  and  the  unemployment  are 
directly  caused  by  the  tax  burden  that  is  tied  to  the  legs 
of  industry  instead  of  being  properly  placed  on  its  back." 

Hejs  expected  home  this  month. 

WE  live  is  a  universe  of  law.  I  speak  not  of  statutes, 
but  of  law.  Statutes  are  artificial — a  device  of  man. 
Law  is  Natural — the  expression  of  Infinite  Power,  Intelli- 
gence or  Mind,  as  one  prefers.  Since  the  Primal  Dawn, 
Natural  Law  has  dominated  the  affairs  of  man.  Though, 
in  all  ages,  man  has  enacted  statutes — changing  these  as 
suited  his  whim — Natural  Law  has  remained  unaltered. 
Man  has  attempted  to  amend  or  vacate  the  Natural  Law. 
Every  effort  in  that  direction  has  failed. 

—LAURIE  J.  QUIMBY. 


M.  S.  T.  Club  Busy 

ITS  ACTIVITIES  REPORTED  BY  Miss  BEATRICE  COHEN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

HT^HE  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  is  laying  plans  f( 
•"•    an  extensive  educational  work  for  the  fall  and  winti 
campaigns. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  managing  board  of  the  club  a  pr 
spectus  for  a  proposed  Henry  George  professorship  w; 
introduced,  which  met  with  the  approval  of  those  presen 
and  at  a  conference  at  the  Mahwah  River  Yacht  Clu 
Suffern,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  June  25,  the  project  was  mo 
fully  developed.  An  explanation  of  the  proposition  w 
given  at  two  sessions,  and  the  balance  of  the  day  was  giv< 
to  social  recreation.  Some  sixty  people  attended  this  co 
ference  and  indulged  in  the  sports  of  the  day.  Cars  m 
conferees  at  the  Dyckman  Street  ferry  and  conveyed  the 
to  the  grounds;  other  conferees  came  by  train,  bus  ai 
private  cars.  The  conference  opened  at  11:30  a.  m.,  wi 
Mr.  O.  K.  Dorn,  managing  director,  in  the  chair.  A  wt 
come  address  was  delivered  by  Admiral  Henry  Pott 
McKenney,  of  Suffern.  Mr.  Dan  Beard,  well  known 
Single  Tax  circles  and  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
America,  addressed  the  meeting,  much  to  the  delight 
those  present.  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild,  host  of  the  Mahw 
River  Yacht  Club,  then  announced  the  programme  i 
the  afternoon,  and  all  adjourned  to  partake  of  an  outdc 
camp  fire  luncheon,  served  by  a  committee  appointed 
the  club. 

At  2:00  p.  m.  the  second  session  was  called  to  ordl 
with  Mr.  Dorn  in  the  chair.    Mr.  Dorn  gave  a  brief  01 
"line  of  the  work  being  done,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  gave 
explanation  of  the  project  the  club  wishes  to  sponsor.   1 
Henry   George   professorship   will   involve   the   raising 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  travel! 
professorship  to  teach  the  economic  principles  of  Her 
George  in  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Unit 
States.    At  least  one  man  well  grounded  in  the  theory 
Single  Tax,  of  qualified  academic  status,  will  be  pro  vie 
to  lecture  in  as  many  institutions  as  may  be  covered 
one  person  in  the  academic  year.    Annual  lectures 
Single  Tax  will  be  given  to  economic  classes  year 
year  in  the  same  institutions,  so  that  each  college  ge 
tion  will  be  educated  in  the  Single  Tax  plan.    This  pro- 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  ui 
such    time    as    it    may    be   placed   on    a    self-sustain 
basis.    Several  persons  were  called  upon  to  state  their 
actions  to   this  proposition,   and   the  meeting  adjoun 
promptly  at  3:30. 

The  balance  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  sports,  and 
courtesies  of  the  grounds  of  the  Mahwah  River  Ya 
Club  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.  There  was  be 
ing,  tennis,  swimming,  and  at  4:00  p.  m.  a  hikers'  party  \ 
formed  to  climb  the  Ramapo  Mountains.  It  is  need! 
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say  that  everyone  expressed  himself  as  having  had  an 
cellent  and  profitable  time. 

On  Tuesday,  June  28,  a  special  meeting  of  the  members 
the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  was  called  at  8:30  p.  m., 
r  the  purpose  of  electing  a  president.  The  meeting  was 
eceded  by  a  Get-Together  Dinner  at  the  Actors'  Dinner 
ub  in  New  York  City.  During  the  dinner  the  Actors' 
nner  Club  provided  theatrical  talent  to  entertain,  and 

8:30  the  business  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  H. 

Maguire  in  the  chair.  Some  forty  guests  attended,  and 
r.  Walter  Fairchild  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
e  club.  Mr.  Fairchild  has  been  actively  connected  with 
e  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  having  served  in  the 
pacity  of  general  secretary  for  many  years.  The  club 
to  be  congratulated  upon  Mr.  Fairchild's  willingness  to 
rve  as  president  of  this  organization. 
Mr.  Fairchild,  in  his  acceptance  address,  outlined  the 
igin  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  and  its  historic 
ace  in  the  Single  Tax  movement.  He  pledged  himself 

uphold   the   traditions  of  the  Manhattan  Club  as  an 
ucational  institution,  quoting  Henry  George: 
'Social  reform  is  not  to  be  secured  by  noise  and  shouting,  by  com- 
aints  and  denunciations,  by  the  formation  of  parties,  or  the  making 
revolutions;  but  by  awakening  of  thought  and  the  progress  of  ideas, 
ntil  there  be  correct  thought  there  cannot  be  right  action;  and  when 
ere  is  correct  thought,  right  action  will  follow." 

Mr.  Fairchild  also  outlined  some  major  activities  recom- 
ended  for  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club: 

1.  The  Henry  George  professorship,  which  will  be  officially  launched 
thin  a  short  period. 

2.  A  Single  Tax  board  of  lectureship,  arranging  field  lectures  and 
eetings,  very  much  on  the  plan  already  in  operation  at  the  club. 

3.  A  committee  on  publication,  sending  letters  to  the  press  and 
ting  care  of  the  printing  and  circulari/ation  of  literature. 

4.  A  national  association  of  Single  Tax  clubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
Kjrdinating  all  Single  Tax  activities,  working  from  a  central  nucleus. 

Further  developments  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time, 
ating  plans  and  progress  made  toward  this  objective, 
nyone  wishing  to  receive  these  news  letters  may  have 
tern  by  sending  his  name  and  address  to  the  Manhattan 
ngle  Tax'Club.  B.  C. 

True  Christianity 

NATIONS  are  isolating  themselves.     St.   Paul  said 
'No  man  liveth  unto  himself,'  and  that  applied  to 
tions,  too.    International  barriers  must  be  broken  down 
assure    permanent    peace    and    prosperity. " — General 
iggins,  Salvation  Army,  interview  at  Sydney,  Australia. 
General  Booth,  speaking  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition 
uilding  on   the   unemployment   question,   and   referring 
the  relation  between  Land  and  Labor,  said:  "Those 
nom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 


happens  when  an  unanswerable  argument  meets 
an  impenetrable  skull?    Just  present  the  argument 
an  average  legislator  and  note  the  result. 

— The  Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 


Taxation  of  Land  Values 

BY   DAVID   BELLIN,   SANTA   MONICA    JUNIOR    COLLEGE, 

WINNING  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE   ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE 

ESSAY  CONTEST. 

PODAY  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  from  which 
-*-  the  entire  world  is  suffering.  Millions  of  men  are  unem- 
ployed, their  families  reduced  to  poverty,  their  children 
going  without  proper  food  and  clothing.  And  even  in  times 
when  there  is  no  depression  there  are  still  people  who  barely 
make  a  living;  people  who  spend  all  of  their  lives  in  toil 
and  receive  nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence  for  their  labors. 
While  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  live  in  luxury 
who  do  not  create  that  which  they  receive.  Why  is  it  that 
many  who  toil  receive  but  a  bare  living  while  many  who 
do  not  toil  enjoy  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease? 

If  we  but  stop  to  consider  the  marvels  of  our 
machine  age  we  are  perplexed  in  finding  the  reason 
for  poverty.  With  all  our  great  machines  and  our  great 
advance  in  science  we  still  have  poverty.  Production  has 
greatly  increased  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  per  capita. 
But  has  this  done  away  with  poverty?  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  increased  it.  Poverty  is  greatest  where  population  is 
thickest  and  methods  of  production  greatly  advanced. 
How  is  it  possible  that  in  the  midst  of  increasing  wealth 
we  have  increasing  poverty?  Henry  George  contends  that 
the  reason  for  our  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
come is  our  bad  land  system,  and  advances  a  very  strong 
argument  to  prove  his  case.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  ex- 
plain his  idea  of  handling  the  land  situation  to  correct 
our  social  evils  which  arise  from  the  one-sided  distribution 
of  wealth  and  income. 

The  reason  why  poverty  has  existed  is  because  in  spite 
of  increase  in  productive  power  wages  have  tended  to  a 
minimum  which  give  but  a  bare  living.  (Henry  George, 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  p.  17).  If  we  go  back  to  a  newly 
settled  community  where  the  best  land  can  be  had  for  the 
taking,  land  has  no  value.  A  man  will  receive  all  he  pro- 
duces, or  the  full  return  of  his  labor.  If  capital  is  applied 
the  full  return  will  go  to  capital  and  labor.  But  as  the 
better  land  is  taken  up  and  only  the  poor  land  remains, 
the  better  land  yields  more  than  the  poorer  land  and  has 
a  price.  The  holders  of  the  better  land  can  sell  their  lands 
because  of  the  economic  rent  they  yield.  By  merely  hold- 
ing the  better  land  until  all  the  land  of  that  grade  is  appro- 
priated a  man  may  secure  a  monopolistic  price  for  his  share 
in  production.  As  more  and  more  land  is  needed  and  poorer 
and  poorer  land  is  used  the  rent  will  rise  and  consequently 
the  price.  That  is,  the  farther  down  the  margin  of  pro- 
duction is  pushed  the  greater  the  rent  of  the  better  land 
becomes.  The  rent  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction of  any  given  land  over  that  of  the  poorest  land  in 
use.  Wages  will  always  be  determined  by  what  laborer! 
wouldu-eceive  on  no-rent  land  or  the  poorest  land  in  use. 
Interest  on  capital  will  be  determined  by  the  return  to 
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capital  on  the  poorest  land  in  use.  Then  it  is  quite  evident  - 
that  the  lower  the  margin  of  production  is  pushed  the 
greater  will  be  the  economic  rent.  And  wages  and  interest 
will  decrease  in  proportion  and  may  or  may  not  decrease 
in  the  aggregate.  Wages  and  interest  can  never  sink  below 
the  point  where  the  laborers  can  hardly  live  or  where  the 
interest  will  not  pay  for  the  risk  of  capital. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  population  increases  the  greater 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  production  on  the  better 
land  and  the  poorest  land  in  use.  Then  the  rent,  which  is 
this  difference,  will  increase  in  greater  proportion  than  do 
wages.  Instead  of  wages  and  interest  getting  its  increased 
production,  it  must  watch  rent  walk  off  with  the  greater 
share  of  it.  Wages  are  higher  in  a  new  land  where  produc- 
tion and  population  are  not  so  great  because  of  the  absence 
of  rent.  That  is,  the  worker  may  take  up  land  for  himself 
and  secure  the  full  benefit  of  his  labors.  In  order  to  obtain 
his  labor  the  employer  will  have  to  offer  him  as  much  in 
wages.  What  is  true  of  wages  is  true  of  capital.  Where 
wages  are  high  interest  rates  are  high ;  where  wages  are  low 
interest  rates  are  low.  Wages  and  interest  fall  and  rise 
together. 

Because  population  increases,  poorer  lands  are  resorted 
to,  making  the  rent  still  greater  and  encouraging  specula- 
tion. People  buy  land  because  as  population  is  ever  increas- 
ing rent  is  also  increasing.  Great  amounts  of  land  are  bought 
for  speculative  purposes  only,  no  form  of  production  being 
effected  upon  it.  This  forces  labor  to  work  on  poorer  land 
and  receive  poorer  wages.  This  also  decreases  productive 
power,  thus  resulting  in  a  loss  to  society.  Such  speculation 
often  spreads  a  city  out  more  than  necessary,  which  neces- 
sitates greater  costs  of  transportation. 

Because  laborers  do  not  share  in  increased  production 
they  can  never  better  their  destitute  condition  under 
present  circumstances.  Thus  we  have  Henry  George's 
explanation  of  why  we  have  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
—  why  poverty  persists  in  a  densely  populated  country  with 
a  highly  developed  industrial  system,  and  why  it  does  not 
in  relatively  new  lands  with  sparsely  populated  areas  and 
where  free  land  may  still  be  had.  To  this  he  also  traces 
our  business  depressions.  And  thus  also  our  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  incorne  are  accounted  for. 

Since  land  is  responsible  for  all  of  these  ills,  there  is  only 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and. that  is  to  confiscate  or 
tax  away  the  economic  rent.  This  is  called  the  Single  Tax, 
since  all  other  taxes  would  be  discontinued.  Henry  George 
contended  throughout  his  lifetime  that  the  economic  rent 
of  the  country  would  bear  all  the  burdens  of  government. 

Let  us  look  into  the  justice  of  such  a  proposition.  To 
whom  does  the  rent  and  land  really  belong?  Just  let  usanswer 
the  question  as  to  the  just  title  of  ownership.  Nature  gives 
to  him  who  labors.  Labor  of  brain  and  hands  is  the  only 
just  claim  to  ownership.  Then  everyone  is  entitled  to  the 
product  of  his  labor.  Now,  since  no  one  made  the  land,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  it;  it  is  the  property  of  all  who  are  born  or 
live  on  it.  No  one  can  lay  any  more  claim  to  land  than 


anyone  else.  If  some  one  owns  land  he  can  secure  a  prii 
from  the  laborer  for  his  privilege  to  produce  on  it.  Priva 
ownership  as  at  present  allows  land  holders  a  share  in  tl 
labor  of  others. 

Today  the  owner  of  the  land  has  a  right  to  it  mere 
because  of  priority  of  possession.     It  is  Henry  George| 
plan  to  let  him  keep  his  land  and  take  away  his  rent 
taxes.     But  has  the  community  a  right  to  do  this?    E< 
nomic  rent  is  the  result  of  population.  When  settlers  est 
lish  a  community  about  a  spot  the  most  valuable  lam 
somewhere  in  the  center  of  population.     It  is  here  wh 
people  pass  that  businesses  can  have  large  turnovers 
make  profits.     It  is  the  location  of  the  land  in  regard 
the  population  that  creates  the  rent.    Where  people  c 
centrate  there  will  be  rent.   It  is  also  the  increase  in  popu 
tion  that  forces  poorer  and  poorer  land  to  be  used,  wh 
increases  the  rent  of  the  better  lands.    Since  it  is  the  co 
munity  in  every  case  that  creates  the  rent,  it  is  certai 
entitled  to  it. 

Let  us  now  test  the  Single  Tax  by  the  canons  of  taxat 
of  Adam  Smith.  His  canons  of  taxation  are  equality 
justice,  certainty,  convenience  and  economy.  By  equa 
we  mean  that  the  taxes  are  so  distributed  that  every 
pays  his  fair  share.  By  certainty  we  mean  that  the  t 
and  place  of  payment  shall  be  made  clear  to  the  taxpay 
By  convenience  we  mean  that  the  place  and  methoc 
the  payment  shall  be  made  convenient  to  the  contribu 
By  economy  we  mean  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
amount  paid  out  by  the  people  who  pay  the  tax  shall 
into  the  public  treasury. 

The  certainty  and  convenience  of  the  tax  depend  larg 
upon  the  government,  so  we  need  not  be  concerned  w 
either  of  these.    It  is  just  because  it  taxes  those  who  h 
received  a  peculiar  benefit  from  society  for  which  they  h 
done  nothing.    It  passes  the  test  of  economy,  as  a  land 
does  not  add  to  price  but  falls  upon  the  individual  tax 
Taxes  on  industry  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  as 
manufacturer  must  cover  his  costs  or  go  out  of  busim 
Taxes  on  building  are  finally  paid  by  the  rents,  as  the  bui 
must  cover  his  costs  of  building  or  he  will  not  build, 
port  taxes  are  not   only  paid   by  the   consumer  but 
crease  as  they  go  along.     The  consumer  pays  much 
than  the  tax  paid  by  the  importer. 

Let  us  see  how  this  proposition  will  affect  the  pr 
land  owner.  The  homestead  owner  will  still  have  the 
use  of  his  land.  Though  it  would  have  decreased  in  sell 
value  it  would  still  serve  the  same  purpose.  He  wo 
receive  but  little  if  he  should  sell  it,  but  any  other  lane 
would  buy  would  be  just  as  cheap.  He  would  only 
should  he  sell  his  land  and  not  buy  other  land.  But  e 
then  he  would  benefit  in  the  end  because  of  increased  wj 
for  his  work  and  interest  on  his  capital.  The  farmer  we 
reap  great  benefits  from  such  a  plan.  The  taxation  of  i 
would  fall  heavily  upon  the  cities  and  lightly  on  the  far 
In  a  sparsely  settled  community  the  farmer  would  h 
little  to  pay,  because  unimproved  land  would  be  taxa 
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|  auch  as  though  it  were  improved  ;  land  would  not  be  held 

pr  speculation,  which  has  forced  the  price  of  farm  land  up 

|o  the  capitalization  of  future  rents.     Although  both  will 

ay  more  taxes  on  their  land,  they  will  be  released  of  taxa- 

tion on  their  improvements,  furniture,  food,  automobiles 

nd  anything  else  they  may  possess  or  use.    Both  will  be 

lenelited  by  the  increased  share  of  production  which  will 

Jill  to  capital  and  labor. 

When  something  created  by  labor  is  taxed  its  production 

[nd  accumulation  is  impeded.    Tax  industries,  and  manu- 

j  ictures  will  decline  in   output.     Because  of   the  law  of 

:  iminishing  vendibility  the  production  of  any  article  will 

I  ecline  as  the  price  rises.    The  consumer  will  have  to  pay 

I  ic  tax  but  will  not  buy  as  much  because  of  the  increased 

j  rice.    When  wealth  is  taxed  people  are  not  so  anxious  to 

ive,  because  part  of  their  earnings  will  be  taken  as  taxes. 

I  and-  value  taxes,  however,  do  not  decrease  production  or 

lie  accumulation  of  wealth.    On  the  contrary,  it  allows  for 

I  tcreased  production.  Land-value  taxes  do  not  raise  prices, 

I'Hising  decline  in  consumption.     Such   taxes  cause  land 

I)  be  cheap,  permitting  a  manufacturer  to  invest  more  of 

is  money  in  his  plant,  thus  increasing  production. 

Now  obviously  by  decreasing  the  competition  for  em- 

I'Oyment  among  the  workers,  or  increasing  the  demand 

|  >r  labor  among  the  employers,  or  both,  wages  will  be  forced 

).    The  increased  briskness  of  trade  will  increase  the  de- 

and  for  labor,  thus  forcing  wages  up.    Employers  would 

so  have  to  compete  against  the  great  opportunities  of 

x»r  becoming  their  own  employers  on  the  cheap  land. 

nee  workers  can  secure  their  full  reward  on  land,  employers 

11  have  to  pay  them  higher  wages. 

Thus  Henry  George  concludes  that  a  tax  on  land  value, 
d  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes  will  wipe  out  poverty, 
a-ease  production  and  put  an  end  to  our  business  depres- 
ms.  His  proposition  is  certainly  attractive,  and  his  argu- 
:nt  convincing;  but  one  important  question  arises.  Will 
e  rent  of  land  pay  the  costs  of  government?  In  Henry 
:orge's  time  governments  did  not  have  a  great  war  debt 
pay  or  have  so  much  expense  in  regulating  business  and 
mmerce.  Suppose  the  tax  does  not  cover  costs  of  govern- 
:nt  —  what  of  it?  Why  not  let  it  pay  as  much  as  possible, 
d  let  a  small  tax  on  something  else  pay  the  rest?  But 
;ether  it  pays  all  or  only  a  part  of  the  costs  of  govern- 
:nt,  it  will  have  a  great  effect  in  the  improvement  of  our 
cial  conditions. 


purity  of  George's  motives,  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter, the  power  of  his  intellect,  commanded  universal 
:ognition.  As  a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  a  writer,  he  was 
;at;  but  he  was  greatest  as  an  evangelist  carrying  the 
ctrines  of  justice  and  brotherhood  to  the  remotest 
Irners  of  the  earth.  —  New  York  Herald. 

T  IS  name  will  be  known  and  respected  as  one  who 
*•  sought  to  establish  among  men  a  reign  of  happiness, 
justice,  and  of  universal  peace.  —  RABBI  GOTTHEIL. 


Henry  George  School 

Of  Social  Science 

TF  success  is  the  accomplishment  of  what  one  sets  out 

-*•  to  do,  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  surely 

can  be  accounted  a  success. 

Already  in   some  of  the  colleges  here  in    New  York, 

especially  Columbia  University,  New  York  University 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  there  are  small 
groups  of  young  men  that  are  attending  the  classes  of  the 
School  who  are  beginning  to  act  as  the  nuclei  of  a  Georgist 
movement  in  their  own  colleges. 

While  this  was  Mr.  Geiger's  ultimate  aim,  he  did  not 
count  on  so  early  a  fruition  of  his  efforts,  and  he  now 
envisages  the  fulfillment  by  next  year  of  his  goal  of  a  fighting 
force  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  every  university,  college 
and  high  school  in  and  near  New  York  that  will  bring  our 
philosophy  to  the  forefront  and  will  counteract  the  Social- 
ist, Communist  and  ultra-conservative  tendencies  in  both 
student  and  faculty  bodies. 

The  spirit  of  the  youngsters— and  this,  too,  speaks  for 
the  manner  and  kind  of  instruction  the  School  is  imparting— 
is  manifested  in  the  refusal  of  the  students  to  discontinue 
the  meetings  when  it  came  time  for  closing  the  classes 
for  the  summer. 

Because  of  this  wonderful  spirit  and  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  a  teacher  in  Evander  Quids 
High  School,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  classes  and  a  faith- 
ful and  ardent  follower  of  Henry  George  who  has  rendered 
outstanding  services  in  the  organization  of  the  School  and 
the  conduct  of  its  meetings,  summer  quarters  have  been 
secured  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
near  Fordham  Road,  where  meetings  will  be  held  every 
Friday  night  under  the  guidance  and  mentorship  of  Mr. 
Geiger.  Two  of  such  meetings  have  already  been  held, 
and  Mr.  Geiger  is  now  planning,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Berkowitz,  to  make  meetings  at  this  location  (because  of 
its  accessibility  to  residents  in  the  Bronx  and  upper  parts 
of  Manhattan)  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school. 

The  students  that  Mr.  Geiger  has  been  teaching  on  the 
lower  East  Side  at  the  Young  Israel  Synagogue  also  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  continue  the  meetings  during  the  summer, 
but  as  there  is  no  suitable  summer  meeting  place  in  that 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Geiger  felt  that  either  the 
attendance  or  the  ardor  of  the  students  may  suffer  in  the 
heat  of  summer  in  that  section,  he  agreed  to  hold  two  or 
three  meetings  there  during  July  and  August.  Already 
arrangements  for  large  attendances  in  the  fall  are  being 
made  by  this  group,  and  Mr.  Geiger  is  hopeful  of  greater 
results  in  this  quarter. 

On  Saturday,  July  2,  Mr.  Geiger  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  Young  Idealists  Club  of  the  "Spinoza  in  America" 
group,  at  the  Roerich  Museum  on  Riverside  Drive  and 
103d  Street.  It  was  a  most  interesting  event,  as  these 
young  folks,  almost  all  college  students  and  graduates, 
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are  students  of  the  Spinoza  philosophy  and  are  therefore 
ready  for  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  The  questions 
asked  displayed  a  real  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Geiger  was  asked  to  come  again.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Kettner,  the  leader  of  the  group,  asked  Mr.  Geiger  to 
give  a  series  of  talks  in  the  fall  and  winter,  calculated  to 
instil  the  principles  of  right  economic  reasoning  in  the 
minds  of  these  young  idealists. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  classes  of  the 
School  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bell,  foreign  editor 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  who  spoke  on  "The  Tariff;" 
Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  the  daughter  of  Henry  George, 
who  delivered  in  most  delightful  manner  "The  Message 
of  Henry  George,"  and  Mr.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor 
of  The  American  City,  who  gave  a  most  illuminating  and 
instructive  talk  on  "Tax  Burdens  and  Benefits."  Mr. 
Geiger,  in  addition  to  his  concluding  talks  at  all  meetings 
and  the  answering  of  questions,  spoke  on  "Municipal 
Taxation"  and  "Can  This  Civilization  Be  Saved." 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  at  the  Pythian  Temple, 
as  well  as  the  first  two  summer  meetings  at  the  new  Bronx 
quarters,  were  conducted  by  the  students  themselves, 
there  being  no  formal  lecture  excepting  that  Mr.  Geiger 
made  a  concluding  talk  after  the  students  had  their  say. 
It  was  a  novel  and  delightful  arrangement,  and  this  process 
will  be  followed  throughout  the  summer  season  unless 
changed  by  the  desire  of  the  youngsters  themselves. 

If  the  School  can  be  continued  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
successful  outcome  of  Mr.  Geiger's  lifelong  dream  of  train- 
ing the  young  minds  of  today  to  be  the  future  leaders  of 
the  people  toward  Truth  and  Justice.  But,  for  the  School 
to  continue  and  succeed,  it  must  have  a  headquarters  of 
its  own;  a  classroom  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching, 
with  an  atmosphere  suited  to  our  philosophy;  a  library 
of  fundamental  economic  literature  and  a  reading  room; 
a  place  where  classes  and  forums  can  be  conducted  during 
the  day  or  evenings  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  college 
and  high  school  students;  a  place  that  will  always  be  open 
to  those  who  seek  enlightenment,  and  from  which  campaigns 
of  education  can  be  conducted  everywhere. 

This  has  not  yet  been  made  possible,  but  Mr.  Geiger's 
eternal  optimism,  his  assurance  of  the  need  and  Tightness 
of  the  work,  and  his  abiding  faith  in  the  powers  that  make 
for  Light  and  Truth  and  Justice,  convince  him  that  some- 
how and  from  somewhere  the  help  to  realize  his  aims  will 
come.  Our  editorial  prayers  and  blessings  are  with  him. 
We  are  assured  such  faith  and  effort  as  his  will  be  rewarded. 
This,  too,  must  be  the  sentiment  of  every  true  follower  of 
Henry  George. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received 
since  our  last  issue : 

Hamlin  Garland:  When  I  am  in  the  East  I  shall  assist  in  the  work 
in  some  way. 

William  B.  Steers:  May  God  grant  that  the  School  prove  a  great 
success. 

O.  E.  Toepfert:     It  sounds  good  to  me,  and  with  such  a  man  as  Oscar 


Geiger  at  its  head  it  seems  possible  to  get  some  economic  sense  inn 
dull  heads — and  perhaps  even  reach  the  economic  stupidity  in  higl 
places. 

J.  P.  Edwards:  I  am  overjoyed  that  this  school  is  being  startea 
I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  when  economics  is  taught  as  a  sciencl 
founded,  as  all  other  branches  of  a  science,  wholly  (not  partly)  upJ 
Natural  (not  statute)  law,  its  progress  will  be,  if  not  rapid  immediateli 
irresistible  and  invincible.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  name  on  the  honJ 
roll. 

John  Paul,  London-  Along  with  very  many,  I  am  sure,  I  rea 
with  interest  the  story  of  your  proposed  Henry  George  School  of  Socil 
Science,  and  write  in  a  word  to  wish  you  all  success. 

C.  M.  Hoose:  Not  a  great  deal,  but  my  best  wishes  go  with 
Hope  to  duplicate  from  time  to  time. 

Waller  G.  Stewart:  It  is  a  most  desirable  and  promising  mo\ 
well  started,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  coi 
mittee. 

R.  C.  Barnum:  I  realize  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  educati 
the  public  in  the  social  science  preached  by  Henry  George.  I  wish  t 
School  every  success. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel:  Though  overtired  when  I  went  to  the  meeti 
which  I  attended  of  the  Henry  George  School,  I  wish  to  tell  you  wha' 
very  good  presentment  I  feel  Mr.  Bell  made  of  the  moot  question 
the  tariff,  and  how  much  I  approve  also  of  the  attitude  of  the  you 
people  there.  Their  questions  showed  that  they  were  alive  to  the  si 
ject  and  keenly  interested. 

Frank  T.  Stirlith:  Glad  to  know  that  the  Henry  George  School 
Social  Science  has  been  established  and  wish  you  every  success. 
Morris  Van  Veen:  Let  me  say  again  that  your  taking  on  this 
has  brought  me  a  joy  I  cannot  express,  for  all  along  I  have  rec 
that  no  one  in  the  movement  could  present  our  philosophy  from 
ethical,  religious  and  economic  foundations  so  ably  and  with  such  to! 
ance  and  patience  as  yourself. 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim:  I  enjoyed  meeting  with  your  interest 
group  last  week,  and  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fine  edu 
tional  work  you  are  doing. 

H.  F.  Sarman:  The  School  of  Social  Science  is  going  to  be  rr 
help  to  advance  the  Henry  George  idea  than  anything  heretofore  J 
posed,  for  it  is  the  young  person  that  we  can  and  must  educate  if 
would  overcome  the  old  superstition  of  things  haphazard  in  politic! 
Lee  Francis  Lybarger:  I  was  certainly  glad  to  get  your  annoui 
ment  of  the  formation  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Scie 
for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  our  great  leader,  Henry  George.  I  a( 
with  you  most  heartily  that  the  time  never  was  so  favorable  as  now 
proclaiming  the  truth  which  he  advocated,  nor  were  these  truths 
so  much  needed  as  now.  My  best  wishes. 

Spencer  M.  De  Golier:     I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  School 
man  of  such  character  and  ideas  at  its  head.     It  must  sue 
accomplish  its  mission;  and  what  I  am  able  to  do  to  promote  it 
you  are  its  director,  I  am  going  to  do  gladly. 

Joseph  B.  Chamberlain:     Unless  we  can  interest  young  people 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  or  find  sufficient  consolation  "kid 
ourselves,  we  might  as  well  quit  the  struggle  to  put  the  rental  v 
of  land  into  the  common    treasury  where  it  belongs. 

Adelaide  Youngman:  I  do  want  to  add  my  interest  and  appn 
tion  of  your  work  and  the  new  School  of  Social  Science.  Your 
years  ago  with  those  young  men  is  bearing  fruit,  and  the  greatest  re 
is  in  the  vision  you  have  helped  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  your  son. 
C.  Le  Baron  Goeller:  You  have  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the 
in  establishing  a  School  for  Georgism.  If  such  had  been  done  tl 
years  ago  our  cause  would  be  much  further  advanced.  It  has  pr 
nearly  fatal,  the  talking  to  legislators  instead  of  to  young  people 
school. 
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As  to  Interest 

THE  following  correspondence  has  come  to  the  editor's 
desk  and  is  given  publicity  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  to  "clarify  the  air"  and  assist  in  some  agreement 
[even  if  only  to  disagree — though  that  would  be  unfor- 
:unate)    between   the   contestants. 

From  Frank  Stephens:  It  is  convincing  proof  of  the  confusion  of  Single 
fax  belief  on  the  subject  of  interest  that  a  man  so  able  and  as  well 
rained  as  Oscar  Geiger  could  write  as  unconvincing  a  dissertation 
IB  that  in  the  current  issue  of  your  journal.  It  shows  only  a  superficial 
oiowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  its  literature  apart  from  its  unfortunate 
reatment  in  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  has  failed  altogether  to 
inswer  the  first  objection  to  interest  by  layman  and  economist  alike 
t  summarized  in  the  quotation  from  Ernest  Howard  Crosby:  "If  I 
ave  ten  thousand  dollars  from  my  earnings,  by  all  means  let  me  spend 
t;  but  to  tell  me  that  I  and  my  heirs  are  thereby  entitled  to  six  hundred 
ollars  a  year  for  a  million  years,  and  then  for  another  million  years 
hereafter,  is  pure  moonshine  on  its  face."  Understand,  Mr.'Editor, 

am  not  asserting  that  interest  is  unjust.  I  am  only  asserting  very 
ositively  that  neither  Henry  George,  Oscar  Geiger  nor  any  other 

ingle  Taxer  has  proved  that  it  isn't. 

From  John  B.  Sharpe:  I  have  just  read  your  article  on  interest 
a  reply  to  E.  Wye.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  it.  It  is  admir- 
ble  in  every  way.  I  know  nothing  on  the  subject  more  logical,  coherent 
nd  convincing.  I  hope  the  two  articles  may  be  reprinted  in  permanent 
>rm  for  distribution.  I  think  you  have  performed  a  real  service  in  a 
irection  where  there  was  need  of  a  clear  analytical  pronouncement. 

From  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen:  I  was  glad  to  read  the  debate  between 
'.,  Wye  and  Oscar  Geiger  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  not  only  for  its  in- 
insic  worth  but  also  because  it  seems  to  show  that  the  new  genera- 
on  is  also  concerned  with  fundamental  principles.  The  discussion 
not  one  for  a  soap-box  or  a  cart-tail,  but  it  is  appropriate  for  an  organ 
I  thought.  The  Henry  George  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
)  clear-thinking  and  lucid-talking  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Geiger.  His  expo- 
tion  of  the  validity  of  interest  (as  capital's  wages)  is  conclusive.  As 
:  says,  the  rate  is  another  question.  Henry  George's  discussion  of 
terest  embodies  many  errors — but  they  seem  to  be  the  only  vulner- 
)le  point  in  his  economics — and  it  does  not  alter  the  fundamental 
cts  that  product  is  (and  ought  to  be)  distributed  among  labor,  capital 
id  land — that  is  to  say,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  interest  and  rent;  and 
ch  distribution  ought  to  be  (but  now  is  not)  in  proportion  to  the 
are  of  each  in  the  effort  of  production  modified  by  any  relevant  fac- 
rs).  I  add  the  qualification  to  permit  risk  (i.  e.,  insurance)  and  replace- 
nt  to  be  considered.  Whatever  may  be  doubtful  concerning  the 
htness  of  interest  or  its  rightful  measure  will  be  cleared  up  if  and 
en  land  rent  (and  rent  of  privilege  in  general,  which  we  include  in 
e  term)  is  collected  for  communal  use  and  taxes  are  abolished.  In- 
est  will  dwindle,  and  if  it  has  no  fundamental  justification  will  dis- 
pear.  But  I  incline  .to  the  belief  that  it  will  persist  as  the  hire  of 
pital,  just  as  wages  is  the  hire  of  labor,  and  rent  the  hire  of  land. 

As  Mr.  Stephens  repeats  a  quotation  from  Ernest  Crosby 
quoted  by  E.  Wye,  we  have  asked  Mr.  Geiger  to  answer 
is  quotation  in  detail. 


9y  Mr.  Ceiger:  Let  me  quote  again:  "  If  I  save  ten  thousand  dollars 
m  my  earnings,  by  all  means  let  me  spend  it;  but  to  tell  me  that  I 
i  my  heirs  are  thereby  entitled  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a 
Ilion  years,  and  then  for  another  million  years  thereafter,  is  pure 
onshine  on  its  face. "  It  is,  but  who  or  what  sets  the  price  of  6  per 
it  on  the  use  of  money,  if  not  the  factors  of  monopoly  on  the  one  hand 
1  the  resultant  need  for  the  money  on  the  other?  Once  the  monopoly 
land  is  abolished,  no  one  will  need  money  bad  enough  to  pay  6  per 


cent  for  it  for  a  million  years.  If  land  monopoly  is  abolished,  the  pos- 
sessor of  money  will  be  compelled  to  invest  it  in  industry,  in  produc- 
tion, and  the  element  of  tribute  or  usury  will  disappear. 

If  the  ten  thousand  dollars  under  a  condition  of  freedom  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  secure  such  capital  as  will  assist  me  in  producing 
wealth,  I  will  be  able  to  repay  the  money  to  the  lender,  perhaps,  before 
I  have  any  heirs. 

When,  as  will  be  the  case  under  a  condition  of  freedom,  the  elements 
of  usury,  tribute,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  risk  and  insurance, 
will  have  disappeared,  interest  will  remain  what  it  really  is — 
the  payment  for  capital  (wealth  used  to  produce,  not  exact,  more 
wealth),  and  both  the  rate  paid  and  the  time  for  repayment  will  be 
governed  by  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  capital  itself.  All  wealth 
tends  to  disintegrate;  its  life  and  usefulness  are  comparatively  short, 
and  no  user  of  capital  will  pay  or  contract  to  pay  more  or  any  longer 
for  its  use  than  these  facts  warrant. 

Darrow  Nails  a  Fake  Yarn 

IN  the  New  York  Sun  of  July  16  appears  a  story  of  a  meet- 
ing held  many  years  ago  in  the  Central  Music  Hall 
of  Chicago  at  which  Henry  George  spoke.  The  writer  says: 
"When  George  finished  speaking  an  unknown  young  man 
arose  in  the  body  of  the  audience,  quickly  won  the  com- 
plete attention  of  the  crowd,  held  that  attention  to  the 
end,  and  in  a  remarkable  impromptu  address  demolished 
George's  tenets  and  conclusions.  It  was  Clarence  Darrow, 
just  getting  a  start  as  a  lawyer  in  the  big  city. " 

This  was  so  much  in  conflict  with  the  position  of  Mr. 
Darrow  that  we  wrote  him,  enclosing  the  article.    We  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

"Of  course  the  story  is  twisted.  I  spoke  with  Henry 
George.  Was  always  for  him.  I  have  written  it  in  the 
'  Story  of  My  Life, '  recently  published  by  Scribners.  Kind 
regards.  CLARENCE  DARROW." 

AS  we  look  out  of  our  study  window,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  we  see  a  citizen  of  the  community  out  on  the 
flats  digging  clams  for  his  evening  meal.  What  would 
happen  to  this  same  citizen  if  he  should  attempt  to  dig 
dandelion  greens  or  pick  apples  in  his  neighbor's  pasture 
for  this  same  evening  meal?  Why  does  the  ocean  belong 
to  everybody — and  the  land  only  to  those  who  can  seize 
and  hold  it? — Unity. 

HIS  thorough  insight  into  actual  facts  and  forces,  with 
recognition  of  their  bearing  upon  what  makes  human 
life  worth  living,  constitutes  Henry  George  one  of  the 
world's  great  social  philosophers.  It  would  require  less 
than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate  those  who 
from  the  time  of  Plato  rank  with  him. — JOHN  DEWEY. 

I  BELIEVE  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  profanation  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  when  I   say,   there  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  and  his  name  was  Henry  George. — REV.   DR. 

McGLYNN. 
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Why  Not  Relieve  Them? 

1 1  T  ET'S  Soak  the  Rich  "  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 
•*— '  Liberty  of  June  4.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  suggestion 
and  a  defense  of  its  intended  victims.  "The  writer  knows  a 
man  who  is  reputed  to  be  many  times  a  millionaire  who 
has  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  money  to  supply  the 
needs  of  himself  and  his  family.  All  of  his  money  is 
invested  in  land;  he  cannot  even  pay  his  taxes.  He  is 
what  we  would  call  land  poor,"  is  one  of  the  lines  of  de- 
fense. 

"The  business  men  are  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
we  must  depend  for  national  prosperity.  The  farmers 
may  be  the  source  of  our  prosperity,  but  it  is  the  intelli- 
gent control  of  business  that  promotes,  builds  up  the  struc- 
ture of  national  power. 

"It  is  the  rich  who  furnish  employment.  For  when  we 
speak  of  riches  we  mean  big  business  and  small  business. 
That  is  where  our  riches  are  mostly  invested."  The  sug- 
gestion "Let's  soak  the  rich"  of  course  cannot  concern 
itself  with  "small  business,"  and  the  defense  therefore  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  "big  business,"  to  "the  rich." 

As  the  editorial  includes  in  the  characterization  of  "the 
rich"  the  millionaire  who  is  land  poor  and  the  big  business 
man  who  presumably  has  his  money  invested  in  industry 
that  is  stagnant,  we  wonder  whether  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial knew  that  the  class  which  one  of  these  represented 
was  responsible  for  the  condition  that  inspires  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  legislators  to  do  the  "soaking." 

One  millionaire  owning  so  much  land  that  "he  cannot 
even  pay  his  taxes"  must  be  depriving  a  host  of  laborers 
who  need  the  land  on  which  to  live  and  from  which  to 
produce;  he  must  be  depriving  a  host  of  people  of  the 
opportunities  that  God  or  Mature  has  provided  them,  and 
thus  he  must  be  forcing  them  into  a  condition  where  they 
cannot  even  pay  for  bread  or  for  the  simplest  decencies  of 
life. 

As  between  the  poor  laborer  who  doesn't  earn  enough  to 
pay  taxes,  or  the  poor  would-be  laborer  who  needs  and 
wants  but  cannot  find  work,  and  therefore  cannot  pay 
for  bread,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "land-poor  million- 
aire" who  cannot  pay  taxes  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
us  that  legislators  who  know  no  other  way  out  have  suf- 
ficient reason  to  soak  somebody.  If  they  knew  enough  to 
"soak"  land  values  there  would  be  neither  land-poor 
millionaires  nor  just  poor  laborers. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  "this  nation  should  recog- 
nize the  business  men  of  the  country  as  salesmen  who  go 
out  and  build  up  good  will;  who  carry  the  message  of 
encouragement  through  the  land;  who  must  be  depended 
upon  in  every  emergency  to  promote  the  interests  of  these 
United  States.  They  should  never  be  slugged  or  soaked; 
they  should  be  "petted"  and  given  every  possible  con- 
sideration." And  with  this  we  agree. 


A  Puzzled  Architect 

TN  an  article  headed    "Housing  and   Common  Sense" 


in  The  Nation  for  May  2,  1932,  by  Clarence  S.  Stein 
a  New  York  architect  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  Com 
mission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  of  New  Yor 
State,  we  find  this:  "Why  continue  to  dodge  the  problem 
Inadequate  incomes  never  will  pay  for  adequate  homes.' 
Also  this:  "There  will  still  remain  a  great  many  worker 
whose  wages  are  too  low  to  pay  for  new  dwellings,  no  matte 
how  efficiently  and  economically  they  are  produced." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Stein,  being  an  architect  an< 
desiring  "adequate  homes"  for  the  "great  many  worker 
whose  wages  are  too  low  to  pay  for  new  dwellings,"  woul 
seek  to  increase  the  wages  of  all  workers  so  that  they  ma 
be  enabled  to  pay  for  new  and  adequate  homes. 

Instead  we  find  this:  "Put  land  for  housing  purpose 
under  government  control.  Every  farsighted  municipalit 
should  purchase  surrounding  rural  land  and  hold  it  out  c 
use  for  housing  until  it  is  needed — forever,  if  possible. 
And  thus  "we  shall  have  decent  communities  for  the  vas 
mass  of  the  population  only  when  our  cities,  houses  an 
all,  are  financed  and  built  as  public  services." 

Mr.  Stein  does  not  say  that  the  government  should  bu 
all  land;  evidently  he  would  have  some  land  still  remai 
in  private  possession.  What  does  Mr.  Stein  believe  wi 
happen  to  the  value  of  privately  owned  land  if  any  appn 
ciable  amount  of  land  is  bought  and  held  out  of  use  by  th 
government? 

Also  what  does  Mr.  Stein  believe  will  happen  to  Ian 
values  when  "our  cities — houses  and  all — are  finance 
and  built  as  public  services?" 

Either  he  does  not  know  that  land  values  will  be  increase 
to  the  point  where  they  will  absorb  all  the  benefits  h 
measures  are  presumed  to  produce,  or  his  aim  is  the  increa 
of  those  land  values. 

Whatever  his  ultimate  purpose,  his  proposition  cann 
achieve  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  "worke 
whose  wages  are  too  low  to  pay  for  new  dwellings" 
"adequate  homes." 

For  a  complete  solution  of  his  stated  problem  we  ref 
Mr.  Stein  to  the  "Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  t' 
American  Institute  of  Architects"  made  to  its  conventi< 
in  April,  1932.  Its  title,  "Taxation  as  Related  to  Arc! 
tecture  and  the  Practice  of  the  Profession." 

As  an  architect  there  is  much  in  the  report  that  will 
familiar  to  him.     There  are  some  things  (those  as  to  tax 
tion)   that  perhaps  will  be  strange.     We  recommend 
careful  study. 

WHEREVER  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  so  engross! 
by  a  small  part  of  the  community  that  the  far  lard 
number  are  compelled  to  pay  whatever  the  few  may  si 
fit  to  exact  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  and  cultivatil 
the  earth,  there  is  something  very  like  slavery. — Greell 
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DURING  the  great  war  between  professing  Christian 
nations  the  churches  in  the  allied  countries  prayed 
o  the  Almighty  for  victory. 

The  churches  of  the  Central  Powers  likewise  prayed  for 

ictory.     Of  course  the  allied  countries  claim  they  won, 

>ut  can  it  be  called  a  victory  when  all  the  participants 

'ere  so  frightfully  punished?     Look  at  the  condition  of 

very  country  in  the  world  today  as  a  result.     Surely  it 

iiould  be  plain  to  all  men  using  the  reason  with  which 

ibey  have  been  gifted,  that  the  war  was  due  to  some  basic 

ause  being  ignored  (God's  will)  as  expressed  in  the  words 

The  Land  Shall  Not  Be  Sold  Forever."    Moreover,  "The 

rofit  of  the  Earth  Is  for  All."    Are  these  words  meaning- 

ss?   Are  they  not  God's  directions  to  us  His  creatures? 

Is  there  a  country  in  the  world  today  obeying  this  com- 

and?  The  answer  is,  "No,  not  one. "    Then  are  we  not  all 

•actical  atheists?    And  in  view  of  this  non-conformity  to 

ic  will  of  God,  which  is  essential  to  peace  on  earth  and 

>od  will  toward^men,  is  it  not  imbecility  or  worse  to  have 

blind  faith  that  appeals  to  God  to  suspend  His  natural 

w  in  order  to  relieve  us  of  the  national  punishment  we 

tve  brought  on  ourselves? 

— W.  R.  WHITELAW  in  Cobourg,  Ont.  Sentinel  Star. 

HY  should  landlordism  receive  either  mercy  or  con- 
sideration? It  is  the  parasite  interest  which  sucks 
e  life-blood  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  drone  in  the  social  hive 
the  country.  It  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin,  yet  it 
.thers  millions  annually  where  it  never  scattered  a  shill- 
g's  worth.  If  this  life-drain  is  to  stop,  the  system  of  rent- 
Baling  must  be  crushed. — MICHAEL  DAVITT. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

Ve  noted  briefly  in  our  last  issue  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-four  pages  by 
nry  E.  Foelske,  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee, 
title  is  "Bondholders,  Attention;  the  Rational  Remedy." 
'he  "remedy"  advocated  by  Mr.  Foelske  is  "the  abolition  of  private 
iness  corporations."  It  will  be  remembered  that  John  S.  Crosby, 
sran  Single  Taxer,  in  his  book  "The  State"  defended  the  same  pro- 
al.  Mr.  Foelske  makes  a  vigorous  argument  for  his  contention, 
lis  view  of  the  Single  Tax  is  not  unfriendly,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
3  to  comprehend  all  its  implications.  He  calls  the  resort  to  ground 
t  for  taxation  purposes  a  "wholesome  principle,"  but  shrinks  from 
taking  of  all  the  ground  rent  as  "equivalent  to  abolishing  private 
perty  in  land- — an  idea  abhorrent  to  conservative  minds." 
Mr.  Foelske  will  banish  from  his  mind  the  idea  of  taxation  he  will 
ie  to  see  that  any  justification  for  taking  part  of  the  economic  rent 
•nds  to  the  taking  of  all  of  it.  The  justification  of  the  proposal  rests 
Q  the  fact  that  it  is  a  public  value,  and  that  if  it  be  not  taken  resort 
t  be  had  to  the  taking  of  private  property.  If,  following  a  miscon- 
ion  as  to  what  is  public  and  what  is  private  property,  we  fail  to  collect 
full  ground  rent  we  are  leaving  to  a  class  calling  themselves  land 
ers  a  taxing  power  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  And  in  addi- 
to  this,  governments  must  resort  to  what  amounts  to  a  further  and 
istifiable  levy  upon  private  property  for  the  needs  of  revenue. 
11  this  we  believe  Mr.  Foelske  will  come  to  recognize.  He  is  in  the 
i  of  those  we  used  to  call  "Single  Taxers,  Limited."  And  the  argu- 
ts  with  which  he  will  try  to  fortify  his  position  will  carry  him  farther 
mestly  pursued.  And  we  know  of  no  more  worthwhile  convert  to 
principles. 


"Understandable  Economics,"  by  Charles  Orville  McCasland,  1554 
Los  Lumas  Street,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  indeed  understandable.  If  any  one 
fails  to  understand  it  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  What  he  says  of  money, 
tariffs  and  the  so-called  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  is  well  said,  and 
carries  out  the  promise  of  the  title,  "Understandable."  An  occasional 
humorous  touch  lightens  the  discussion. 

But  here  we  must  cut  adrift  from  the  author  and  his  economics.  For 
he  will  talk  of  profits  and  profiteers,  and  implies  that  the  present  depres- 
sion is  due  to  them.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  effects  of  land  speculation, 
and  on  page  36  Henry  George  is  quoted.  On  the  whole  a  useful  and 
readable  bit  of  work,  even  though  the  fundamentals  are  not  emphasized 
and  deeper-lying  causes  than  the  author  indicates  are  not  marshalled 
in  their  true  relation. 


The  next  pamphlet,  72  pages,  which  we  have  to  consider  is  by  Guy 
Mallon,  entitled  "Can  We  Escape?"  and  is  published  by  the  Ruter 
Press,  Cincinnati,  O.,  with  a  preface  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons.  Prof. 
Commons  is  somewhat  cautious,  as  he  well  may  be,  in  his  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Mallon's  pamphlet. 

Our  author  has  his  fling  at  some  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  depres- 
sion, and  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  we  can  commend.  But  his  own 
remedy  is  the  issue  of  an  emergency  currency,  which  shows  that  he  is  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  cause  and  remedy  as  the  economic  doctors  he 
cites.  Indeed,  turning  to  Chapter  III,  entitled  "Diagnosis,"  we  find 
him  saying:  "No  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  depression.  They  are  too  numerous."  And  these 
''numerous"  causes,  which  he  makes  no  attempt  to  indicate,  are  to  be 
cured  by  an  emergency  currency  issue.  It  would  seem  that  Prof.  Com- 
mons could  and  should  have  tought  him  better. 

Mr.  Mallon  talks  of  the  Wage  Fund,  as  if  that  imbecility  had  not 
been  successfully  exploded. 

He  says,  on  page  36:  "The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  recurrent  depressions  are  apparent.  In  the  realm  of  pure 
science  the  investigator  works  with  more  or  less  certainty  that  matter 
will  behave  according  to  fixed  laws.  *  *  *  In  the  field  of  social 
relations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  the  traditions,  eccentricities 
and  passions  of  the  masses." 

Here  is  a  man  who,  writing  a  pamphlet  on  economics,  explicity  affirms 
the  non-existence  of  economic  laws,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  con- 
fuses them  with  the  eccentricities  and  passions  of  the  masses!  Here 
for  sure  is  a  mess.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mallon  is  writing  the  sheerest  kind 
of  nonsense. 


What  a  vast  relief  it  is  to  turn  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  F.  Mason  Padel- 
ford,  "The  Economics  of  Democracy."  Single  copies  of  this  admirable 
bit  of  work  may  be  had  of  the  Fall  River  Single  Tax  Club  for  25  cents 
for  single  copies,  with  liberal  discount  in  price  for  quantities. 

Unlike  the  bewildered  writer  of  the  pamphlet  just  cited,  Dr.  Padel- 
ford  believes  there  are  actually  economic  laws,  deplorable  phenomena 
directly  tracable  to  interference  with  these  laws,  and  interrelated  causes 
originating  in  one  great  violation  of  natural  justice.  He  has  fitted  these 
nicely  into  his  discussion  of  various  manifestations.  It  is  the  best  thing 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  With  a  curious  but  wholly  admirable 
sententiousness  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  many  an  arresting  para- 
graph. 

This  is  a  day  of  economic  confusions.  But  there  are  a  number  of  men 
capable  of  packing  economic  truths  into  sentences  of  exceptional  brevity 
and  great  clarity.  Among  these  Dr.  Padelford  achieves  unusual  dis- 
tinction. 

As  examples  we  quote  a  few,  with  the  statement  that  pages  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  would  be  needed  to  include  even  a  portion  that  appeal 
to  us: 

"The  government,  during  periods  of  industrial  depression,  may 
undertake,  by  engaging  in  the  constructing  of  highways,  canals,  bridges 
and  public  buildings,  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  But  let  u& 
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remember  that  this  labor  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  the  government's 
only  source  of  revenue  is  taxation.  While  those  who  find  employment 
under  such  conditions  will  have  more  to  spend,  those  who  pay  the  bills 
will  have  less." 

"Ground  rent  is  the  result  of  high  commodity  prices,  not  the  cause. 
Rent  is  high  because  prices  are  high ;  prices  are  not  high  because  rent 
is  high." 

"Rent  is  a  civilized  population  consequent.  It  belongs  to  those  who 
create  it." 


Here  is  another  welcome  pamphlet  of  thirty-odd  pages,  "Taxation 
and  Starvation,"  which  includes  a  marshalling  of  facts  and  arguments 
under  sub-heads.  The  author  is  Eugene  W.  Way,  of  Seattle,  former 
member  of  the  Washington  State  Legislature  and  of  the  Seattle  City 
Council  for  two  terms. 

Because  of  the  array  of  significant  facts  presented  it  is  well  adapted 
for  propaganda,  and  we  do  not  believe  any  one  can  read  it  without 
arriving  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  needed  to  be  done.  The 
author  says  many  interesting  things  and  puts  them  forcibly.  Here  is 
one: 

"We  maintain  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  world.  Our 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  remarkably  low.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  outlaw  poverty  in  a  country  that  boasts  of  having  within  its  bound- 
aries the  greatest  and  most  diversified  fields  and  mountains  of  natural 
wealth  known  to  civilization." 

There  are  many  valuable  tables  that  should  prove  useful  to  our 
writers  and  speakers.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  1930  was  a  little  over  five  times  what  it  was  in  1850,  but  that 
land  values  were  over  fifty  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1850.  The 
reader  will  learn  that  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  all  lands  in  the 
United  States  is  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  And  much 
more  he  will  learn. 

The  author  wastes  little  space  in  enforcing  his  points.  He  fortifies, 
these  with  citations  from  authorities,  brief  paragraphs  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  On  the  whole  an  exceedingly  valuable  pamphlet  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  recommending. 

J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

TAXATION  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Taxation  will  doubtless  be  the  major  subject  before  the  several  State 
Legislatures  when  in  session  next  winter.  Public  revenue  laws  are  most 
important,  due  to  their  effect  upon  the  economic  and  sociological  in- 
terests of  all  citizens.  When  taxes  are  high  every  one  suffers.  When 
taxes  are  collected  chiefly  from  labor  (which  includes  farmers)  and  the 
products  of  labor  and  capital,  the  first  to  suffer  are  the  farmers  and 
other  workers.  The  next  are  business  and  industry. 

Consumers  cannot  pay  taxes  and  buy  goods  with  the  same  money. 
The  farmers  and  other  workers  constitute  the  bulk  of  consumers  every- 
where. When  they  are  not  prosperous  no  one  prospers.  Since  all  taxes 
are  paid  by  consumers  of  goods  and  services,  and  each  pays  in  propor- 
tion to  his  or  her  ability  to  buy,  regardless  of  any  law  that  can  be  made, 
why  is  it  reasonable,  just  or  good  business  to  impose  an  additional 
multiplicity  of  taxes  upon  the  consumer? 

The  only  form  of  taxation  that  does  not  have  to  be  paid  more  than 
once  is  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values  or  other  form  of  privilege.  Such  a 
tax  would  not  and  could  not  penalize  or  discourage  industry  or  business. 
It  would  stimulate  and  foster  building  and  improvements  everywhere. 
Farmers  and  every  one  else  could  and  would  build  more  and  better 
houses  and  other  buildings  without  fear  of  the  assessor  or  tax  gatherer. 
They  could  and  would  buy  more  goods  and  services  because  they  would 
cost  less  and  they  would  not  be  a  burden  after  they  were  bought.  It 
would  be  a  direct  tax,  an  honest  tax,  our  public  product. 

Every  tax  dollar  that  is  now  paid  comes  out  of  "the  good   earth" 


and  has  been  juggled  and  manipulated  all  along  the  way  to  the  public 
treasury.  Why  not  collect  that  tax  dollar  directly  from  the  land  value 
before  any  one  has  a  chance  to  mistreat  it?  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  tht 
tax  dollars  that  are  now  paid  into  the  public  treasury  are  spent  foi 
functions  of  government  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  our  system  o 
taxation  was  changed  from  what  it  is  to  what  it  should  be.  The  propertj 
tax  costs  too  much  to  collect,  and  so  does  the  sales  tax  and  service  tax 
The  assessing  and  collecting  of  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values,  irrespec 
tive  of  all  improvements,  need  cost  nothing. 

When  we  cease  taxing  the  other  fellow  and  adopt  the  policy  of  payinJ 
all  our  public  expenditures  with  money  derived  from  the  earnings  q 
the  public,  and  from  that  only,  we  shall  have  more  and  better  farmera 
more  and  better  business,  less  unemployment  and  surplus,  and  inciderj 
tally  more  and  easier  money  with  which  to  buy  more  goods  and  service! 
which  will  require  more  labor  and  capital.  When  labor  and  capital  arj 
both  busy,  depression  and  hard  times  need  not  be  feared. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D.  CHARLES  J.  LA  VERY,  M.  D. 


SEES  A  NEW  SLANT  ON  OUR  QUESTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Many  of  the  articles  recently  appearing  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
leading  Single  Taxers  dealing  with  industrial  conditions  and  the  presei| 
business  depression  display  a  marked  contrast  to  the  average  run 
childish  prattle  found  in  the  public  press  or  broadcast  over  the  radi 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  Single  Tax  writers  sometimes  wandi 
from  the  paths  of  sound  reasoning  when  they  should  know  better.    , 
common  error  which  many  of  them,  along  with   socialistic  and  oth 
radicals,  fall  into  is  in  assuming  that  the  problem  is  entirely  one 
distribution  or  division  of  wealth.     This  is  quite    evident  by  the  ol 
repeated  statement  that  there  is  plenty  of  wealth  if  it  was  only  proper 
or  justly  distributed.     "We  have  solved  the  problem  of  production 
they  say;  "it  is  now  up  to  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution 
Now  if  they  mean  by  this  that  we  have  provided  ourselves  with  amj 
means  to  supply  our  wants,  in  other  words  to  produce  all  the  weal 
we  need,  this  last  statement  would  hold  water,  but  when  they  me£ 
as  most  of  them  do,  that  we  are  or  have  been   producing  all  the  weal 
we  need  to  supply  our  wants,  they  err  greatly.    The  facts  are  we  ha 
at  no  time  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  to  give  everybo 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  considering  the  means  at  our  command.   C 
problem  then  is  one  of  increasing  production  as  well  as  seeing  that  1 
results  of  it  are  justly  or  equitably  divided. 

If  this  is  not  true,  then  we  would  not  be  justified  in  our  content 
that  unused  valuable  land  be  taxed  into  use,  for  if  there  is  plenty 
wealth  being  produced  there  would  be  no  need  for  forcing  more  IE 
into  use.  It  would  only  result  in  adding  to  the  supposed  danger  of 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Single  Tax,  by  forcing  unused  va 
able  natural  resources  into  use  and  making  it  possible  for  millions 
people  to  find  steady  employment — which,  by  the  way,  would  incli 
those  who  now  live  off  the  labor  of  others — would  in  all  probabi 
result  in  doubling  our  present  output  of  wealth.  It  is  only  by  gre£ 
increasing  our  output  of  wealth  that  we  can  hope  to  solve  this  br 
and  butter  problem.  The  notion  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  cquitn 
divide  what  is  being  produced  is  utterly  absurd.  If  all  wealth 
equally  divided  everybody  would  still  be  miserably  poor  in  this  wor 
goods.  Over  half  of  what  is  commonly  called  wealth  isn't  wealth  at 
as  every  Single  Taxer  knows.  Land  values  are  not  wealth  in  the  st 
economic  sense  of  the  term,  yet  they  represent  at  least  50  per  cen 
what  is  termed  our  national  wealth.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  i 
doubtful  if  our  per  capita  of  real  wealth  in  this  country  exceeds  $1 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  thi 
showing. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  and  I  regret  to  say  even  by  Si 
Taxers,  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  wage  earners  not  being  abl 
buy  back  what  they  produce.  The  inference  being,  of  course,  that  1 
have  produced  plenty  but  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  buy  1 
the  wealth  they  have  produced.  Now  the  facts  are  that  they 
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produced  plenty,  for  if  they  had  they  would  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  it  back,  as  wages  are  guaged,  even  under  monopoly  conditions, 
by  output.  If  millions  of  people  are  producing,  there  is  not  only  noth- 
ing to  buy  back  but  nothing  with  which  to  use  as  purchsing  power,  as 
commodities  are  bought  with  commodities.  The  trouble  is  we  have  too 
many  people  that  are  not  producing,  and  if  they  are  not  producing  they 
have  no  effective  demand.  This  condition  of  affairs  makes  for  a  cur- 
tailment of  production,  hence  less  wealth  to  divide  between  producers. 
In  taking  the  position  that  labor  is  unable  to  buy  back  what  it  produces 
we  of  course  are  forced  to  conclude  that  a  surplus  of  goods  arises  on  the 
markets  great  enough  to  cause  a  slowing  down  of  production.  But  where 
is  this  surplus,  let  me  ask?  It  has  never  existed  except  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  "overproductionists. "  If  the  slowing  down  of  industry  was 
:aused  by  any  overproduction  of  wealth,  or  in  other  words  by  an 
inmarketable  surplus,  surely  it  would  have  started  to  pick  up  long 
Defore  this.  Go  into  any  department  store,  wholesale  house  or  factory 
»nd  see  if  you  can  find  any  surplus.  You  cannot  find  any  now  and  you 
:ould  not  have  found  any  even  in  so-called  good  times  beyond  what 
vould  have  been  required  to  supply  human  wants  for  a  60  to  90  day- 
jeriod  were  production  to  stop  entirely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  com- 
nunity  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  even  in  the  best  times,  and  it  is  from 
:he  lack  of  any  surplus  that  we  suffer  right  now. 

Hard  times  mean  exactly  what  the  term  implies,  a  scarcity  of  wealth, 
ind  the  more  scarce  it  becomes  the  harder  will  times  become.  No  nation 
•ver  brought  hard  times  upon  itself  by  producing  too  much  wealth, 
>ut  all  of  them  have  done  it  by  producing  too  little. 

Spokane,  Wash.  DR.  D.  L.  THOMPSON. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

Grundskild,  organ  of  the  Danish  Single  Taxers,  gives  in  its  June 
umber  a  rather  lengthy  account  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  of  Fairhope, 
lustrated  with  a  portrait  of  E.  B.  Gaston. 

OUR  old  friend  Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  of  Grantwood,  N.  J.,  has  under- 
one  a  serious  operation,  but  at  this  writing  is  well  on  the  road  to  re- 
svery  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  hospital.  The  movement  here  is  to 
e  congratulated  that  we  will  soon  have  him  with  us  in  the  same  old 
ghting  mcod. 


1    DR.  C.  J.  LAVERY,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  a  vigorous  Single  Tax 
tter  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune.  • 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Progressive,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  our  friend 
unnar  Naumann,  of  Nucla,  Colo.,  outlines  a  land  money  system,  and 
terns  to  us  to  have  approached  nearer  to  a  solution  than  most  of  those 
bo  have  tackled  this  problem.  Of  course,  Mr.  Naumann  is  a  Single 
axer  and  puts  first  things  first.  He  is  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
ie  vigor  of  his  mind  has  suffered  no  diminution. 


WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAM*,  of  Toronto,  writes:  "I  am  enclosing  my 
ibscription  for  your  magnificent  journal,  which  I  appreciate  very 
.uch.  It  contains  a  great  fund  of  information  for  those  who  will  use 
icir  brains. " 

• 

MR.  JULIUS  C.  MARTIN,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
ate  Legislature  and  is  considered  by  his  constituency  as  high-minded, 
jnest  and  able.   Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  of  Asheville,  has  sent  him  a  copy 
the  May-June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  writes  him  as  follows: 
Jvery  particular  line  in  this  issue  is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  your  atten- 
on.     I  hope  this  reading  will  stimulate  you  to  go  further  and  study 
e  book  called  '  Progress  and  Poverty. '    Please  do  not  confuse  Henry 
eorge's  teachings  with  socialism.     Mr.  George  himself  wrote  against 
y  cialism." 


THIS  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  communication  of  John  Paul,  editor 
of  Land  and  Liberty: 

"Yes,  the  tide  has  decidedly  turned  in  favor  of  free  trade.  The 
failure  of  tariffs  is  so  great  and  so  freely  admitted  that  our  labor 
leaders  have  come  down  flat-footed,  as  the  saying  is,  on  the  free  trade 
principle;  they  are  likely  to  stay  put  for  a  generation  at  least.  Last 
September  one  of  their  spokesmen  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  said 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  direct  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  wages 
or  a  10  per  cent  tariff,  he  would  bank  on  the  tariff.  He  and  his  con- 
freres know  better  now." 

"YOUR  paper  is  more  interesting  with  each  number.  This  month  it 
is  especially  so,"  writes  Charles  J.  Ogle,  of  Catonsville,  Md. 

HON.  EDWARD  POLAK,  of  this  city,  former  Register  of  the  Bronx, 
has  been  working  for  the  last  three  months  to  get  the  Keller  bill  tacked 
on  as  an  amendment  to  some  one  of  the  financial  bills  introduced  in 
Congress.  This  bill,  our  readers  will  recall,  was  proposed  as  an  "excise 
tax"  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  land  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Polak  has  been  in  constant  communication  with  Congressmen  Griffin 
and  Grosser,  Senator  Wheeler  and  others.  In  this  work  he  has  been 
assisted  by  Will  Atkinson.  Senator  Wheeler  was  to  have  introduced 
it,  but  at  the  last  minute  was  called  away  to  California. 

K.  P.  ALEXANDER,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  long  a  friend  of  this  paper, 
was  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  on  June  4.  Misfortune  did  not  come 
singly  to  him,  for  on  June  15  the  business  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years  closed  its  offices.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  war  for  human  rights. 

WALTER  MUNCH  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  replies  vigorously  to  E. 
E.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Labor  Digest,  who  defended  a  sales  tax  over 
the  radio.  Mr.  Munch  says:  "The  truth  is  that  a  sales  tax  is  a  brazen 
attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  special 
privilege  to  men  and  women  less  able  to  bear  it. " 

J.  R.  WILLIAMS,  of  Piney  Ridge,  Manitoba,  writes  that  he  has  been  a 
Single  Taxer  for  many  years.  He  urges  that  we  keep  the  movement 
out  of  politics  until  the  people  show  signs  that  they  want  it. 

THE  Washington  State  Labor  News  reports  in  two  columns  a  speech 
of  Louis  Nash,  well  known  Single  Taxer  of  that  State.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  second  installment  of  this  address  made  before  the 
Central  Labor  Council  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

OUR  well-known  field  lecturer  for  the  Single  Tax  and  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  received  in  June 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmouth  College.  In 
presenting  Mr.  Duncan  with  his  degree  President  Martin  Hopkins 
said:  "George  Henry  Duncan,  expert  in  the  vastly  important  field  of 
taxation,  adviser  on  rural  highways  and  conscientious  student  of  public 
affairs,  your  record  as  a  perennial  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature is  as  distinguished  for  its  quality  as  for  its  duration. "  The  Peter- 
borough (N.  H.)  Transcript  said:  "Mr.  Duncan  was  the  sole  citizen 
of  New  Hampshire  to  be  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Dartmouth  this 
year.  Mr.  Duncan  is  one  of  New  Hampshire's  best  and  most  valued 
citizens,  and  Dartmouth  has  given  deserved  recognition." 

THE  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  in  June  offered  cash  prizes  of  $15,  $10 
and  $5,  to  include  all  of  its  readers,  but  especially  the  young  men  and 
women  among  them,  for  the  best  essays  on  world  conditions  and  what 
is  needed  to  be  done.  It  is  significant  that  most  all  of  the  youthful 
writers  among  the  contestants  heaped  scorn  and  ridicule  upon  those 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Pauline  Woodward,  4484  West  13th  Avenue, 
Vancouver,  who,  answering  the  inquiry  "What  Should  Youth  Do?" 
offers  among  others  the  following  suggestions:  "Restore  public  rights  in 
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natural  resources;  abolish  taxation  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  mort- 
gage private  property  and  incomes  of  citizens;  defray  public  expenses 
from  rental  value  of  natural  resources." 

H.  F.  SARMAN,  of  Omaha,  writes  to  the  Omaha  World-Herald  contro- 
verting a  statement  of  that  paper  which  called  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
"the  Single  Taxer's  Bible."  He  explains  the  attitude  with  which  our 
believers  regard  the  great  work  of  Henry  George.  He  says  that  those 
who  refer  to  the  work  in  this  way  do  so  with  the  object  of  discrediting 
the  movement. 

THE  Singie  Tax  dinner  in  Omaha  at  which  Charles  H.  Ingersoll, 
Clayton  J.  Ewing  and  Claude  Watson  spoke  received  excellent  pub- 
licity. The  Omaha  Bee-News  printed  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  with 
an  interesting  sketch  of  his  career. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  in  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  replies  to  a  recent 
sermon  by  Rev.  Ralph  M.  Barker,  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  that  city, 
but  suggests  that  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

AN  admirable  treatise  on  "The  Natural  Law  of  Wages"  is  appear- 
ing serially  in  the  Labor  Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  the  pen  of 
W.  E.  Alexander,  of  Ethridge,  Tenn.,  the  twentieth  installment  hav- 
ing been  reached.  We  trust  Mr.  Alexander  may  find  it  convenient  to . 
publish  this  admirable  discussion,  scholarly,  clear  and  at  times  eloquent, 
in  book  form. 

WE  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Joy,  wife  of  our  old  friend 
Hollis  C.  Joy,  of  Los  Angeles,  after  a  hospital  experience  of  ten  dreary 
months. 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE  writes  us  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia:  "Con- 
ditions are  very  bad  at  present,  owing  to  heavy  taxation  and  restric- 
tions placed  upon  industry.  You  will  see  by  the  People's  Advocate  a 
record  of  our  activities  here.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
Georgian  principles  before  the  public.  Parliament  opens  its  next  session 
in  July,  when  I  hope  to  get  some  more  material  before  the  members. " 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN  wants  a  copy  of  the  "Earth  for  All  Calendar" 
by  Ernest  Howard  Crosby.  Will  not  some  one  among  our  readers  see 
that  he  gets  a  copy?  He  is  engaged  on  a  somewhat  similar  work,  and 
this  book  of  the  Mr.  Crosby  will  help  him.  Mr.  Allen's  address  is  602 
Brown  Building,  Wichita,  Kan. 

D.  F.  SHELL,  of  Winnfield,  La.,  a  new  subscriber,  writes:  "I  enjoy 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  very  much.  In  fact  I  think  it  is  the  best  magazine 
I  have  ever  read,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  miss  an  issue. " 

A  DOUBLE-COLUMN  article  by  Dr.  Boyd  Cornick  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  in  the  San  Angelo  Evening  Standard,  reviews  the  record  of  the 
Republican  party  as  the  party  of  special  privilege  and  points  out  the 
Democrats  may  succeed  in  this  election  if  they  are  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  rights  on  which  the  party  is  founded.  Dr.  Cornick  is 
the  father  of  Captain  Philip  Cornick,  of  this  city,  recently  elected  a 
director  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

PROF.  JOHN  DEWEY  in  an  interview  printed  in  the  papers  here  sug- 
gests that  the  parties  might  well  take  up  the  principles  of  land-value 
taxation  as  advocated  by  Henry  George. 

THE  Omaha  Journal  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  in  a  report 
of  the  Single  Tax  dinner  recently  held  in  that  city  than  that  a  battle 
for  the  Single  Tax  would  be  a  battle  for  communism.  The  writer  of 
this  is  only  a  little  more  ignorant  than  the  usual  run  of  newspaper 
writers. 


SOMETIMES  writers  to  the  newspapers  are  as  ignorant  as  the  new 
papers  themselves.  Thus  in  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  some  or 
signing  himself  "Realtor"  says:  "Theory  to  the  contrary,  all  methcx 
of  taxation  in  this  world's  history  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consume 
The  land  tax  would  be  no  exception  to  this  rule. "  This  will  be  nev 
to  the  landlords;  if  they  believed  it  they  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
may  be  news  to  this  ill-informed  gentleman  that  all  authorities  are  i 
agreement  that  the  tax  on  land  values  cannot  be  pa&sed  on. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  New  Republic  Bolton  Hall  urges  that  if  the  vacai 
land  around  our  cities  were  cultivated  by  the  unemployed  it  would  c1 
something  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  editor  of  the  New  Republ 
replies  that  "capital  and  tools  would  be  needed,"  and  also  "awell-kn 
social  and  economic  organization,"  for  such  a  farming  communif 
That  is  the  way  the  minds  of  the  New  Republic  move,  with  its  itch  f< 
"planning."  Unfortunately  the  facts  are  with  Mr.  Hall  and  not  wit 
the  New  Republic.  Vacant  lot  gardening  for  the  growing  of  what 
known  as  garden  truck  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Mayor  Pingri 
of  Detroit,  of  whom  probably  the  young  men  of  the  New  Republ 
have  heard.  It  has  been  tried  with  marked  success.  Free  the  lani 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  no  complex  farm  organization  will  1 
needed.  Tools  can  be  easily  secured.  By  the  way,  what  little  fait 
the  socialistically  inclined  have  in  man  and  the  power  of  labor  I 
produce  from  the  earth! 

MORRIS  VAN  VEEN,  of  this  city,  continues  to  address  crowds  ( 
open-air  meetings  here.  Weather  permitting  he  speaks  Tuesday  nighi 
at  146th  Street  and  Broadway;  Thursday  at  159th  Street  and  Broa« 
way,  and  Saturday  nights  at  Broadway  and  97th  Street.  He  is  assist! 
by  Gaston  Haxo,  who  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  finished  speaker. 

WE  omitted  to  note  in  our  last  number  the  death  of  Charles  Rya 
brother  of  our  Will  Ryan,  brother  ako  of  Lewis  Ryan  of  Ardmo 
Charles  Ryan  was  well  known  years  ago  for  his  activities  as  director  o 
letter-writing  corps  which  he  developed  to  a  wonderful  degree 
efficiency.  He  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  tribute  for  his  on 
active  devotion  to  the  cause. 

WILLIAM  K.  SMITH,  of  Chicago,  for  forty  years  an  active  Single  Tax 
was  instantly  killed  on  July  1  in  an  auto  accident  near  his  place 
residence.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  Funeral  servic 
were  held  on  Sunday,  July  3,  and  the  burial  was  in  Toledo,  O. 

JOHN  J.  EG*N,  of  this  city,  keeps  up  his  letters  to  the  World-Telegra 
and  other  newspapers.  They  are  always  pithy  and  to  the  point. 

G.  J.  KNAPP,  who  over  fifteen  years  ago  started  the  famous  campai 
for  the  Single  Tax  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  recently  visited  th 
city.  He  wants  to  begin  where  he  left  off,  and  thinks  the  time  pr 
pitious.  He  will  move  back  to  Pueblo  and  start  a  paper  there. 
present  address  is  3623  Laclede  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON  is  engaged  in  a  work  that  promises  to  develop  in 
a  book,  on  the  theme  of  Faust,  tracing  it  back  from  such  writers 
Philip  James>  Bailey,  Goethe  and  Marlowe  to  a  much  earlier  period. 

THE  July  issue  of  the  Ingram  Institute  News  contains  a  number 
interesting  articles,  the  leading  one  entitled  "China's  Henry  George 
The  man  referred  to,  of  course,  is  the  great  Chinese  teacher  Mcncii 
born  372  B.  C.  Articles  by  Albert  Freeland  and  W.  H.  McNair  appe 
in  the  same  number. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  keeps  up  his  writing  of  instructive  letters  to  pror 
nent  persons  whenever  they  trip  up  in  their  economics  or  whene^ 
they  show  a  glimpse  of  economic  truth.  A  letter  of  his  to  \icho 
Murray  Butler,  who  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  recently  orgi 
ized  Citizens'  Budget  Committee  of  this  city,  calls  attention  to  1 
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jortunity  afforded  to  stress  the  advantage  of  getting  for  public  use 
re  of  that  value  which  society  creates.     John   W.   Davis   is  vice 
esident  of  this  committee  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  know  some- 
ng  of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George. 

ROM  William  M.  Sivers,  of  Toronto,  renewing  his  subscription, 
mes  the  following:  "I  had  to  pay  28  cents  for  the  enclosed  two 
jnerican  dollars.  It  is  only  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  I  would  do  that  for." 

[OSEPH  QuiGLEV,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  whom  Arthur  C.  Pleydell  and 
11  Ryan  visited  in  1909,  writes  a  note  of  appreciation  in  memory 
our  late  friend. 

THE  Omaha  World-Herald  contained  a  lengthy  report  of  the  recent 
gle  Tax  address  in  that  city  by  Claude  L.  Watson,  with  portrait 
the  lecturer.  The  Kansas  City  Star  in  a  rather  confused  editorial 
acks  the  Single  Tax,  which  it  cannot  seem  to  understand. 

i.  W.  NOREN,  of  Pittsburgh,  writes: 

'A  teacher  of  political  economy  at  one  of  our  universities  had 
dressed  a  club,  and  questions  were  in  order.  A  Single  Taxer  asked 
[uestion  pertinent  to  the  address,  but  it  would  have  bothered  the 
jaker  to  give  an  intelligent  answer,  so  instead  of  answering  he  merely 
d:  'I  can  hear  the  voice  of  Henry  George.'  To  the  morons  in  front 
him  that  was  both  clever  and  sufficient,  since  they  had  long  been 
ight  that  they  knew  all  about  Single  Tax,  though  in  fact  they  knew 
:hing  at  all  about  it." 

AN  admirable  Single  Tax  letter  in  the  World-Telegram  of  this  city 
m  Eugene  Mclntosh  is  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mclntosh 

a  colored  man,  who  during  the  last  few  years  has  made  a  number  of 

dresses  to  gatherings  of  men  of  his  race.  He  writes  us  as  follows: 
o  me  the  world  must  understand  and  accept  the  Henry  George 
nciple  if  civilization  is  to  endure,  and  that  its  propagation  is  the  only 

Jrth-while  service  for  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  better 
ial  order  and  would  strive  for  its  attainment." 

THE  National  Spotlight  is  a  new  publication  from  this  city,  and  is  a 
jjazine  of  thirty-five  large-type  pages.  An  article  by  Major  F.  H. 

Guardia  appears  therein,  its  title  being  "Why  I  Fought  the  Sales 
x."  It  is  a  vigorous  rejoiner  to  those  who  favored  the  tax  and  who 
acked  Congressman  La  Guardia  for  his  opposition  to  this  iniquitous 
x>st.  It  is  a  pity  that  La  Guardia  does  not  see  further  than  he  does, 

he  is  a  brave  fighter  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  and  his 
mpathies  are  with  the  too  often  "forgotten  man." 

THE  Cuban  papers  recently  have  contained  a  number  of  articles  in 
vocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George.  The  principal  writer  of 
articles  is  Dr.  Charles  Portela,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ciples  of  Henry  George  in  Latin  America.  Dr.  Portela  was  Secre- 
y  of  the  Treasury  during  the  administration  of  President  Zayas, 
d  has  done  much  original  thinking  along  economic  lines.  Our 
end  Sr.  Ernesto  Montalvo,  of  Havana,  is  translating  Dr.  Portela 's 
icles,  for  he  conceives  them  worthy  of  publication  in  the  English 
Dr.  Portela  will  visit  New  York  some  time  in  August,  when  it 
mped  he  will  meet  some  of  our  representative  men. 

\  COLUMNIST  in  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  who  writes  ''One  Man's 
inion,"  declares  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  first  enact  this  measure: 
e  it  hereby  resolved  that  from  this  date  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  in 
s  nation." 

M.  FOUGERE,  identified  with  the  policy  of  tariff  increases  in  France, 
undergone  a  change  of  conviction  and  now  advocates  a  downward 
ision  "before  the  danger  is  irreparable."  He  is  not  alone  among 
ropean  statesmen  who  are  havingftheir  eyes  opened.  Lord  Stone- 
ren,  chairman  of  the  Conservative  party  of  Great  Britain,  is  reported 


to  have  said  recently:   "I  certainly  do  not  believe  today  that  the  tariff 
is  going  to  restore  prosperity  to  this  country." 

RAYMOND  V.  McNALLY,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times  takes  Governor  Roosevelt  to  task  for  his  failure  to 
recognize  economic  laws.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  a  brilliant  and 
scholarly  article  from  Mr.  McNally  on  the  economic  teachings  of  the 
late  Prof.  Gide  of  France. 

AN  eloquent  Memorial  Day  address  was  delivered  by  Abe  D.  Wal- 
dauer,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the  National  Grand  Armory  of  that  city. 
The  programme  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Wal- 
dauer  drew  some  lessons  from  our  participation  in  the  World  War. 
He  then  reverted  to  present  day  problems  and  emphasized  the  collec- 
tion of  land  rent  as  the  solution  of  our  difficulties.  The  press  of  Mem- 
phis gave  columns  to  this  brilliant  and  extended  address. 

WE  are  informed  by  the  Fairhope  Courier  that  M.  L.  Chambers, 
attorney  and  well  known  Single  Taxer,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  25th  Senatorial  District  of  Georgia,  basing  his  candidacy 
on  the  ground  that  land  rents  should  accrue  to  the  State.  He  says: 
"Since  land  values  are  made  by  all  the  people,  the  rents  from  land 
should  go  to  all  the  people  and  everything  created  by  labor  and  capital 
should  be  tax  free." 

Land  and  Liberty  of  London  tells  of  the  passing  of  Joseph  Hyder, 
for  forty-four  years  secretary  of  the  Land  Nationalization  Federation. 
He  was  unable  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Henry  George  and  advo- 
cated land  restoration  by  purchase.  But  he  did  great  work  in  awaken- 
ing thousands  of  people  in  Great  Britain  to  the  evils  of  private  land- 
lordism. His  remedy  of  state  ownership  would  be  unnecessary  were 
the  rent  of  land  collected  for  public  purposes.  But  this  he  did  not  see. 

"I  Go  ENCLAVIAN"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
edition  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  by  Cole  Litton.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  new  Single  Tax  colony  at  Wall  Hill,  Miss.,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Memphis.  He  credits  Mr.  Abe  D.  Waldauer  with  opening 
his  eyes  to  our  unwise  tax  system. 

NEWS  of  the  death  of  Walter  Coates  is  received  from  England.  Mr. 
Coates  was  intimately  associated  with  the  late  Joseph  Fels  and  was  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity. 

A  LETTER  recently  received  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  H.  W. 
Noren,  of  Pittsburgh,  says: 

"Like  you,  I  believe  that  Henry  George  was  one  of  the  really  great 
thinkers  produced  by  our  country.  I  do  not  go  all  the  way  with  him, 
but  I  wish  that  his  writings  were  better  known  and  more  clearly  under- 
stood, for  certainly  they  contain  much  that  would  be  helpful  today." 

IN  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  why  the  Vancouver  experi- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax  came  to  naught,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  real  reason  of  its  breakdown  was  timidity — limiting  the  tax 
rate  to  2  per  cent  in  an  8  per  cent  money  market.  When  the  boom 
burst  the  2  per  cent  would  not  raise  the  revenues  necessary. 

H.  A.  BATCHELDER,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes: 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  by  far  the  best  magazine  that  comes  to 
our  home,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  clear  reasoning  but  as  a  model 
of  perfect  English.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  your  magazine  could 
go  to  all  students  of  economics  in  the  colleges.  I  am  sure  it  would 
give  them  more  to  think  about  than  they  have  now." 

IN  a  letter  dated  July  2  Chester  C.  Platt,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  writes 
to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  as  follows:  "  I  have  been  surprised  and  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  influence  of  the  United  Committee  in 
London.  Their  work  has  grown  amazingly  since  three  years  ago 
when  I  visited  London,  returning  from  the  conference  at  Edinburgh." 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

nTAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
-*•  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it  - 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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^  Friendly  Letter  to  the  B.  E.  F. 

falter  W.  Walters,  Commander  B.  E.  F.  —  Dear  Sir: 
i^OU  and  your  comrades  fought  for  your  country,  only 
to  find  that  none  of  it  belonged  to  you.  You  were 
acted  from  Washington  by  troops  at  the  command  of 
ie  government  to  whose  call  you  responded  in  time  of 
mger.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  you  in  the  time  of  war. 
ou  will  recall  the  patriotic  speeches  made  in  those  days, 
id  how  everything  was  promised  you.  How  the  people 
)plauded!  You  were  sitting  on  top  of  the  world. 


eviction  from  Washington  by  armed  forces  was 
not  the  first  eviction  of  which  you  and  every  landless 
an  is  the  victim.  That  took  place  some  time  ago;  that 
ime  antedates  your  eviction  from  Washington  and  is 
volved  in  the  legislation  that  evicts  you  from  the  earth, 
:at  makes  you  a  trespasser  in  the  land  you  fought  for. 
ou  served  your  country,  but  to  enjoy  the  use  of  any  part 

it  you  must  bargain  with  some  one  of  your  fellowmen. 

you  would  find  a  foothold  on  which  to  build  yourself 
id  family  a  home  you  must  seek  out  some  one  who  was 
ere  before  you.  To  him  you  must  pay  rent  or  purchase- 
ice  for  the  permission  to  live.  Is  this  the  "equality 

opportunity"  of  which  President  Hoover  speaks  in  his 
Idress  of  acceptance  of  his  Presidential  nomination? 

V  the  meantime  what  do  you  see?   You  see  groups  com- 

ing  to   Washington   by  every   train  seeking  alms  for 

vored  industries  in  which  they  or  their  constituents  are 

terested.    These  tariff  beneficiaries  are  accompanied  by 

inking  and  railroad  lobbyists,  all  the  heterogeneous  coi- 

tion  seeking  government   favors.      Were  they  evicted 

~>m  the  Capital?    They  were  not.    They  were  welcomed 

the  White  House;  they  were  not  compelled  to  camp  out; 

ey  stayed  at  the  best  hotels. 

V  LL  that,  of  course,  is  an  accident  of  conditions.  There 
*•  can  be  no  objection  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  who 
:ek  government  favors  stopping  at  high-priced  hotels. 
:>me  of  them  were  able  to  do  this  because  they  were  in 
ceipt  of  government  favors.  But  that  again  is  an  acci- 
'"nt  of  conditions  —  a  mere  consequence  with  which  we 
«d  not  be  seriously  concerned. 


placed  in  the  position  of  demanding  what  seems  like  class 
legislation.  I  know  the  defense  and  realize  its  strength. 
Surely,  runs  the  argument,  those  who  risked  their  lives 
when  persuaded  their  country  was  in  danger  have  a  real 
claim  to  demand  relief.  The  government  has  no  money 
save  what  it  takes  from  you  and  me.  If  you  had  demanded 
for  yourselves  that  an  ancient  wrong  be  righted  you  would 
have  had,  of  course,  a  real  claim.  But  not  a  prior  claim. 
Others  grown  to  manhood  since  the  war  would  as  cheer- 
fully respond  to  a  call  for  their  country's  defense  and  are 
in  the  same  position  as  yourself  and  your  fellows  of  the 
B.  E.  F.  They,  too,  are  unemployed  and  hungry. 

1KNOW  it  is  hard.  It  is  an  incident  charged  with  bitter 
irony  that  must  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  In  France 
you  met  the  "Huns" — how  strange  now  seems  that  epithet 
reviewed  in  the  abysmal  insanity  of  the  World  War!  Yet 
this,  too,  is  only  an  accident  of  conditions.  You  saw  in 
Washington  your  former  comrades  coming  at  you  just 
like  the  "Huns"  with  charging  bayonets!  Suppose  you 
had  been  told  twelve  years  ago  that  this  would  happen. 
How  insane  would  have  seemed  such  a  prediction! 

\T 7HAT  I  am  seeking  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  the 
*  *  answer  to yourproblemmustbesoughtfundamentally. 
The  plight  of  the  ex-service  men  is  but  one  angle  of  the 
problem  demanding  a  solution.  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee" 
can  be  sung  until  men  are  hoarse  without  making  it  true. 
You  know  it  is  not  true.  The  country  belongs  to  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  the  percentage  is  much  less 
when  land  is  considered  according  to  value.  Everywhere 
you  turn  you  find  the  land  preempted.  Does  it  not  seem 
that  a  joke — a  very  serious  joke,  however — has  been  per- 
petrated upon  you? 

A  ND  then  thinking  further  on  the  question,  is  not  the 
•**  conviction  borne  in  on  you  that  your  condition  and 
that  of  millions  of  your  fellow  countrymen  is  due  to  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth?  What  does  em- 
ployment mean — how  is  it  brought  about?  Is  it  possible 
save  by  application,  direct  or  indirect,  of  labor  to  land? 
If  the  land  is  sequestered,  or  if  excessive  payment  for  its 
use  is  demanded,  then  labor  is  unemployed.  That  is  what 
has  happened  to  produce  this  depression. 


T  is  with  some  hesitancy  I  touch  upon  what  seems  to 
many  the  weakness  of  the  bonus  demand.     You  were 


*HERE  is  a  remedy,  of  course,  because  for  every  social 
ill  there  must  be  a  remedy.   It  lies  in  the  taking  of  the 
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annual  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes,  thus  preventing 
speculation  in  land,  opening  up  the  earth  and  getting  mil- 
lions -back  to  work.  It  is  so  simple  that  some  distrust  it  who 
want  complex  solutions  of  simple  problems.  It  can  be  done 
tomorrow,  not  without  a  shock,  they  tell  us.  But  if  it  be 
just  we  can  risk  a  shock.  Perhaps  the  Communists  will 
get  in  ahead  of  us.  That  would  be  somewhat  more  of  a 
shock. 

I  SAY  if  it  be  just.  Land  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  air.  It 
is  impossible  to  argue  that  one  man  has  more  right  to 
air  than  another.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  argue  that  he 
has  more  right  to  land  than  another.  Land  differs  from  air 
only  in  this  particular — some  of  it  is  occupied  or  appro- 
priated to  exclusive  use.  How  shall  the  right  of  every  man 
to  the  land  be  established?  Happily  we  are  provided  with 
a  solution.  Land  has  value  as  population  arises.  This  value 
is  known  as  economic  rent,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  land.  And  as  it  increases  with  every 
social  service  it  yields  itself  admirably  to  the  needs  of 
revenue.  Its  appropriateness  for  revenue  is  obvious  from 
many  angles. 

A  ND  this  revenue  would  enable  us  to  abolish  all  taxes 
**•  Every  piece  of  land  having  value  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  use.  And  under  such  conditions  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  unemployment.  Improvements  being 
exempt  from  taxation  nearly  every  citizen  would  benefit, 
for  he  would  have  less  taxes  to  pay.  Those  who  are  holders 
of  large  tracts  of  unimproved  land,  even  though  their  taxes 
would  be  increased,  would  benefit  by  living  in  a  better 
civilization  where  they  and  their  children  would  no  longer 
be  threatened  by  insecurity,  and  in  which  men  and  women 
would  be  free  from  want  and  the  fear  of  want.  It  would 
make  every  other  reform  easier.  Disease  and  crime  would 
be  sensibly  diminished;  government  would  be  simplified 
and  its  cost  reduced.  In  every  way  society  would  benefit 
and  forces  be  unloosed  for  social  advance.  And  then  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee"  would  be  a  truism  and  not  a  stupid 
lie!  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

A  NNUAL  taxes  of  $13,000,000,000  are  crushing  industry. 
•*^  Even  some  Congressmen  and  Senators  see  that.  But 
the  effect  on  industry  of  $13,000,000,000  of  economic  rent 
is  such  that  not  a  single  Congressman  or  Senator  considers 
it  worth  mentioning.  Could  there  be  more  eloquent  testi- 
mony that  taking  economic  rent  for  public  use  in  lieu  of 
taxes  would  be  an  enormous  improvement?  Why  should 
not  the  biggest  ignoramuses  concerning  taxation  principles 
—there  are  over  400  of  these  in  the  House,  over  90  in  the 
Senate — see  that  much?  Now  let  those  who  have  been 
bearing  witness  so  long  by  their  silence  prove  by  their 
votes  that  they  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

T_T  E  [Henry  George]  was  as  guileless  as  a  child  and  as 
*-  J-  earnest  as  a  martyr. — WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 


An  Economist's  Perplexities 


world  has  lost  a  great  teacher.     The  man  i 
doubtless  has  succeeded  more  than  any  political  ecc 
mist  of  the  century  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  scienc 
political    economy   was   Charles   Gide    of    France. 
famous  economist  died  in  March  of  this  year.     He 
honorary  professor  at  the  Paris  Law  School  and  professc 
the  College  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  death.     His  f 
cipal  work  was  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  w 
has  been  very  widely  used  in  France,  England  and  Arm 
as  a  college  text-book.     It  was  first  published  about  h; 
century  ago  and  has  gone  through  at  least  eight  editioi 
the  original  French  and  has  been  translated  into   the 
sian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  Polish,  Spanish,  Bohei 
and  English  languages. 

In  commenting  on  his  death,  one  of  the  leading  finan 
economic  and  political  dailies  of  Paris,  L'Informa 
remarked  that  this  work  was  "an  authority  in  the  e: 
world  as  a  model  of  clearness  of  method  and  easy,  agree; 
captivating  reading."  Gide  himself  wrote  in  the  prefac 
the  eighth  edition:  "What  I  have  endeavored  is  to  gi 
general  description  rather  than  an  analysis  of  the  ecom 
world  —  of  the  vast  domain  in  which  we  live  and  move  v 
out  knowing  very  well  whither  we  are  going.  I  have  so 
to  arouse  curiosity  and  interest  in  economic  problems  n 
than  always  to  furnish  cut-and-dried  solutions.  I 
tried  not  so  much  to  convey  absolute  conviction  base 
scientific  laws  that  are  still  imperfectly  understood,  ; 
impart  a  sincere  and  fervid  desire  to  discover  the  trutl 
have,  moreover,  tried  to  make  political  economy,  whii 
France  has  long  borne  (without  much  protestation] 
name  of  tedious  literature,  appear  to  the  beginner  a 
attractive  and  captivating  subject." 

The  science  of  political  economy,  after  having  lain  al 
as  a  dead  thing  for  probably  half  a  century,  has 
showing  signs  of  taking  a  new  lease  on  life.     The  « 
for  it  is  not  hard  to  find.     It  touches  the  life  of  every 
woman  and  child.     The  larger  part  of  our  time  is  take 
with  efforts  to  make  a  living.     Economics  is  the  very 
dation  of  our  lives.     It  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealtl 
the  laws  governing  its  production  and  distribution. 
laws  are  not  made  by  man,  but  by  nature,  and  we  mm 
our  own  benefit  seek  these  laws.     Since  1929,  interes 
been  revived  in  the  science,  due  to  the  disruption  o 
economic  system,  previously  deemed  impregnable, 
has  made  men  realize  that  their  contempt  of  economic 
was  a  result  of  their  own  ignorance. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  at  this  time,  that  atte 
should  be  directed  to  a  man  who  has  held  a  positi 
prominence  in  the  economic  world  and  who  has  impr 
so  many  people  with  his  views.  Then  again,  it  wa 
countrymen  of  this  man,  the  Physiocrats,  who  i 
founded  the  science  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
tury.  He  owed  a  great  deal  to  Quesnay,  Turgot  and  c 
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hat  school.  Mistakes  they  made,  but  a  braver  and 
e  honest  set  of  economists  the  world  has  never  known, 
/hile  there  is  little  doubt  that  Gide  succeeded  in  im- 
ing  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  there  is  no 
stion  that  he  did  not  succeed  entirely  in  his  attempt  to 
id  an  analysis  of  economic  problems  and  convey  abso- 
convictions.  In  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
also  in  "History  of  Economic  Doctrines,"  the  latter 
k  written  by  him  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Rist,  he 
analyzed  the  various  theories  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
mitted  definite  opinions.  With  his  convictions  in  con- 
tion  with  principles  that  have  been  generally  accepted 
are  not  concerned.  It  is  his  analyses  and  positive  con- 
ions  dealing  with  disputed  questions  which  mainly 
rest  us. 

he  cause  of  crises  and  the  cause  of  poverty  are  the 
ning  questions  of  the  day  and  should  be  found  in  a  study 
ic  distribution  of  wealth.  We  have  economists  springing 
among  us  at  the  present  time,  who  are  agitating  for  a 
med  economy.  Their  energies  are  concentrated  entirely 
he  production  of  wealth,  ignoring  the  problem  of  its  dis- 
ution,  or  believing  in  some  vague  way  that  if  production 
lanned  properly,  an  equitable  distribution  will  naturally 

JW. 

ide  said  that  economic  crises  va'ried  in  length  and 
nsity,  and  while  there  might  be  various  reasons  ascribed 
them,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  common  fundamental 
sei,  such  as  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  economic  equi- 
•um,  either  in  production  of  many  commodities  or  in  the 
luction  of  a  single  very  important  commodity,  such  as 
at,  capital,  metallic  money  or  credit  instruments.  In 
i  of  these  cases  the  disturbance  is  due  to  a  glut  or  scarcity 
oods.  Now,  he  stated  that  while  it  would  seem  that  a 
city  of  goods  was  much  more  dangerous  than  a  super- 
ndance,  the  latter  was  more  dreaded,  except  in  the  case 

superabundance  of  money.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
elopment  of  large-scale  production,  modern  inventions 

means  of  transportation  have  enabled  industry  to 
>w  such  a  large  supply  of  products  on  the  market  that 
iumption  cannot  always  keep  pace  with  production.  He 
not  mean  that  more  things  were  produced  than  people 
red,  but  that  more  were  produced  than  people  were  able 
uy.  This  is  difficult  to  understand  when  we  know  that 
sumers  are  also  producers.  As  people  produce,  they  can 
sume.  Their  consuming  or  purchasing  power  springs 
n  their  ability  to  produce.  Charles  Rist,  Gide's  col- 
lator, held  this  view  in  "History  of  Economic  Doc- 
es."  He  wrote  therein  that  the  growth  of  production 
ited  demand  and  did  not  agree  with  the  general  over- 
iuction  theory. 

verproduction  can  exist  only  in  a  relative  sense.  There 
elative  overproduction  when  the  production  of  certain 
imodities  is  in  excess  of  their  proper  proportion  to  the 
iuction  of  other  commodities.  This  may  occur  either 
mgh  an  increase  in  production  of  those  commodities  or 
:crease  in  production  of  the  other  commodities.  If  there 


was  an  increase  in  production  of  some  commodities,  Gide 
claimed,  producers  would  be  obliged  to  lower  their  prices 
and  to  reduce  their  output  for  a  while.  This  fall  in  prices 
would  mean  lower  profits  or  failures  for  the  employers  and 
lower  wages  or  loss  of  work  for  the  laborers.  He  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  in  a  free  market,  the  prices  of  those  com- 
modities could  fall  without  decreasing  production.  If 
prices  fell,  consumers  could  buy  more  of  those  commodities 
and  more  of  other  commodities.  This  would  stimulate 
production  of  the  other  commodities,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  first  group  of  commodities.  Thus, 
production  would  be  increased  in  all  directions  and  the 
equilibrium  between  the  production  of  the  first  group  and 
the  production  of  the  second  group  would  be  re-established. 

Gide  agreed  that  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  other  commodities  would  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand,  but  he  believed 
that  this  had  to  take  place  simultaneously  in  all  branches 
of  industry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  does  take 
place  simultaneously  if  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
production  of  the  other  commodities.  No  matter  how 
much  production  increases  in  some  industries,  if  production 
in  other  industries  decreases  in  even  greater  ratio,  demand 
for  the  commodities  produced  by  the  first  group  of  indus- 
tries would  be  lessened  and  there  would  be  relative  over- 
production. As  I  said  before,  relative  overproduction  can 
take  place  either  by  an  increase  in  production  or  a  decrease 
in  production ;  but  while  these  causes  might  produce  similar 
effects  to  a  limited  extent  and  only  in  particular  industries, 
the  general  effects  will  be  entirely  different.  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  automobile  manufacturers,  in  order 
to  raise  prices,  agreed  among  themselves  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. Many  men  immediately  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  Their  demand  for  other  commodities  would  fall  off, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  production  in  other  industries, 
more  unemployment  and  reduced  purchasing  power.  As  a 
result  of  this  reduced  purchasing  power,  the  check  in  pro- 
duction at  this  point  would  be  transmitted  to  all  industries 
and  culminate  in  a  general  stagnation  of  business,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  crime  and  vice.  When  the  equilibrium  had 
again  been  established,  it  would  be  on  a  lower  level  of  pro- 
duction. Thus,  we  see  that  an  increase  in  production  of 
any  commodity  tends  to  stimulate  trade  in  all  industries, 
while  a  decrease  in  production  of  any  commodity  tends  to 
diminish  trade  in  all  industries. 

Even  though  a  proportionate  increase  may  take  place  in 
production  in  all  branches  of  industry,  if  money  is  scarce 
prices  will  fall.  However,  as  Gide  pointed  out,  an  increase 
ifi  the  supply  of  money  will  restore  the  equilibrium.  While 
money  panics  are  to  be  greatly  feared,  Gide  admitted  that 
there  were  always  definite  signs  that  heralded  their  approach 
and  enabled  us  to  avert  them. 

He  believed  that  a  proportionate  increase  would  not 
always  take  place  simultaneously  in  all  industries.  While 
he  did  not  appear  fully  to  realize  that  this  was  due  to 
obstructions  being  placed  in  the  path  of  free  competition, 
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precluding  a  more  or  less  smooth  return  to  stability,  he 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  the  international  exchange  of 
goods,  that  a  tariff  would  act  as  an  impediment  to  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  foreign  goods  that  would  prevent  a 
re-establishment  of  the  equilibrium.  If  we  realize  that 
there  are  just  as  serious  impediments  to  domestic  trade  as 
there  are  to  foreign  trade,  we  can  see  that  the  cause  of  crises 
is  due  not  to  an  abnormal  increase  in  production  of  some 
commodities  but  to  a  decrease  in  production  of  other  com- 
modities in  even  greater  proportion. 

We  have  never  enjoyed  really  free  competition  because 
of  the  unnatural  restrictions  on  trade.  While  some  indus- 
tries are  enjoying  comparatively  unrestricted  production, 
other  industries  are  burdened  by  cartels,  combines,  labor 
unions,  price  agreements  and  heavy  taxation.  While  Gide 
recognized  the  benefits  of  competition,  he  considered  them 
as  being  greatly  outweighed  by  the  evils.  According  to 
him,  competition  was  a  kind  of  warfare  which  meant  the 
triumph  of  the  strong  and  the  ruin  of  the  weak,  and  did  not 
necessarily  cause  an  equalization  of  profits  and  of  wealth. 
It  tended  to  destroy  itself  by  giving  rise  to  monopolies,  and 
then  the  government  would  step  in  to  regulate  them  by  laws 
and  taxes.  This  would  lead,  he  said,  to  collectivism  or 
state  socialism.  "We  can  very  well  conceive,"  he  con- 
cluded, "and  we  are  already  beginning  to  realize  a  system 
in  which  mutual  agreement — between  workmen  and  em- 
ployers through  the  medium  of  organizations  of  both  and 
between  producers  and  consumers  by  means  of  co-operative 
associations — will  do  away  with  most  of  the  evils  of  com- 
petition without  placing  free  enterprise  under  the  yoke  of 
governmental  regulation." 

Gide  was  the  promoter  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
France.  The  work  he  has  left  in  connection  with  it  is  con- 
siderable. He  has  written  theoretical  works  on  the  subject, 
pamphlets  of  propaganda,  and  books  and  articles  to  diffuse 
knowledge  relating  to  it. 

When  Gide  claimed  that  competition  did  not  necessarily 
cause  an  equalization  of  profits  and  of  wealth,  he  betrayed 
a  false  conception  of  equality.  Equality  does  not  mean  a 
term  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  men  share  more  or  less 
alike,  in  which  the  strong  and  able  are  penalized  in  favor  of 
the  weak.  Equality  is  the  term  applied  to  a  condition  in 
which  all  men  have  the  same  opportunity,  limited  only  by 
their  own  defections,  to  gratify  their  desires.  If  one  man 
possesses  powers  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  demands  that  he  be  permitted  the  full 
use  of  those  powers  provided  he  does  not  infringe  the 
equal  right  of  other  men  to  the  full  use  of  their  powers. 
Only  in  free  competition,  allowing  men  to  satisfy  their 
desires  with  the  least  expenditure  of  exertion,  can  these 
rights  be  maintained.  This  is  the  only  basis  of  true  capi- 
talism. 

The  object  of  co-operation,  it  appears,  is  not  to  abolish 
private  property  but  to  make  it  more  general  by  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  private  capital  either  by  saving  or  bor- 


rowing and  to  create  co-operative  property  or  collect 
ownership  of  stores,  banks,  factories  and  houses.     It  a 
to  withhold  that  part  of  the  product  that  capital  app 
priates  in  the  form  of  profits  and  dividends.     Many 
operative   associations   are   expressly   forbidden   by    t 
constitutions  to  make  any  profits  or  are  compelled  to 
them  into  a  reserve  fund.     The  co-operative  theory  is  ba 
on  the  false  assumption  that  inequalities  are  due  to  c< 
petition.     Curiously  enough,  those  supporting  co-operat 
use  the  same  means  to  gain  their  end  as  men  who,  desii 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  others,  strive  in  every  way  { 
sible  to  restrict  competition  by  gaining  some  privilege 
monopoly.     The  mercantile  system  in  England  during 
eighteenth  century  is  an  example  of  how  economic  1 
were  violated   for  selfish   reasons.     Practically   the   sj 
system  exists  today  in  almost  every  country  under  the  n; 
of  protectionism. 

Co-operation,  as  proposed  by  Gide  and  others,  m< 
simply  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  is  almost  z 
to  economic  planning  that  seems  to  be  the  rage  nowad 
Instead  of  fighting  restrictions  on  economic  laws,  whic 
many  people  evidently  seems  a  hopeless  task,  the  ide 
to  swing  along  with  the  tide  and  add  even  more  restrictii 
It  amounts  to  a  mild  form  of  socialism,  and  that  is  w) 
it  would  probably  end  up,  if  applied  generally. 

Men  cannot  utilize  their  powers  to  the  highest  poss 
degree,  where  intelligence  is  required,  if  they  are  subjec 
the  will  of  others.     There  is  bound  to  be  loss  of  produci 
power.     When  intelligence  or  directing  ability  is  not 
quired  of  the  many,  co-operation  is  necessary  whereby 
many  are  subject  to  the  will  of  one,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ar 
The  production  of  wealth,  however,  requires  that  mar 
large  part,  be  permitted  individual  thought  and  act 
There  is  a  tendency  throughout  the  entire  world  to< 
even  though  remote,  toward  the  dissipation  of  produc 
power  and  efficiency.     As  society  progressed,  specializa 
and  division  of  labor  steadily  increased  so  that  each 
has  learned  to  do  one  thing  well,  thus  increasing  the  ag 
gate  productive  power.     In  this  way,  too,  each  nation 
confined  its  activities  to  the  particular  lines  of  endeavo 
which  it  has  been  best  fitted,  so  that  through  theexch; 
of  services  and  goods  with  one  another  they  have  all  1 
able  to  satisfy  their  desires  to  much  better  advantage  • 
when  they  were  self-supporting  and  absolutely  indepen 
of  each  other.     However,  the  steady  and  persistent  erec 
of  tariff  barriers  that  we  see  going  on  all  over  the  w 
today,  that  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  goods,  is  compe 
all  countries  to  diversify  their  activities  and  to  become 
dependent  on  each  other.     To  such  an  extent  has  this  i 
ment  been  proceeding,  that  some  of  the  States  in  this  cj 
try  have  caught  the  fever  and  are  striving  to  isolate  tl 
selves.     They  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 
tariff  laws,  but  they  have  been  showing  marked  prefe 
for  goods  produced  by  their  own  industries  in  various  w 
such  as  placing  high  taxes  on  goods  from  other  States 
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ithin  their  borders.  It  may  be  beyond  the  realms  of 
magination  to  conceive  that,  if  this  sort  of  thing  continues 
ar  enough  and  long  enough,  modern  civilization  will  be 

turned  to  a  primitive  condition  in  which  each  man  is  a 
ack-of-all- trades,  satisfying  all  of  his  wants  himself;  but, 
evertheless,  there  is  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Co-operative  systems  and  economic  planning,  by  their 
olation  of  natural  laws,  are  definitely  contributing  to  this 
ackward  movement.     It  is  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
n  the  part  of  so  many  economists  to  probe  deeply  enough 
n  their  analyses  of  causes  that  weakens  their  faith  in  the 
ws  of  their  own  science  and  moves  them  to  propose  all 
jrts  of  schemes  to  prevent  their  natural  operation.     If 
estrictions  on  competition  prevent  a  proportionate  increase 
production  taking  place  in  some  Industries  to  offset  an 
mormal  increase  in  production  in  other  industries  and 
restore  the  equilibrium,  the  logical  remedy  is  not  fur- 
icr  to  stifle  competition  but  to  lift  all  restrictions  and 
permit  the  free  interplay  of  supply  and  demand. 

Gide  said  that  crises  of  a  more  serious  nature  were  caused 
r  a  scarcity  or  glut  in  the  factors  of  production  rather 
lan  by  a  scarcity  or  glut  of  commodities.  The  three 
ctors  of  production,  we  know,  are  land,  labor  and  capital, 
ometimes  there  is  not  enough  labor  or  capital  for  the  land 
lat  is  available,  or  not  enough  land  to  afford  employment 
)  labor  and  capital.  Now,  while  he  seemed  to  stress  the 
verabundance  of  capital  as  causing  disturbances,  this  does 
ot  seem  possible  if  there  is  sufficient  land  available  upon 
hich  this  capital  can  be  applied.  Land  cannot  be  de- 
eased  or  increased  by  man.  Its  quantity  is  fixed.  It  is 
ic  most  important  factor  in  production  because  man 
epends  on  it  for  his  very  existence.  Everything  he  has 
ame  from  the  land.  Not  only  is  it  essential  to  the  farmer, 
ut  it  is  essential  to  every  business  man  in  the  towns  and 
ties  who  requires  locations  for  his  factories,  offices  and 
alesrooms.  Too  much  land  is  not  disturbing,  but  too  little 
If  there  is  not  enough  available  for  the  needs  of  man, 
e  suffers,  and  this  suffering  in  organized  society  is  called  a 
usiness  depression. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  world  is  still  unappro- 
riated,  most  of  the  desirable  land  is  privately  owned, 
specially  is  this  true  in  highly  civilized,  progressive  coun- 
-ies.  The  institution  of  private  property  in  land  has 
xisted  for  centuries  and  centuries,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  civilization.  While  land  today  is  considered  wealth, 

is  not  wealth  in  the  economic  sense.  Economic  wealth 
leans  natural  products  or  products  from  land  that  have 
een  removed  or  modified  by  labor.  Land  is  not  created 
y  labor.  It  differs  from  wealth,  according  to  Gide,  in 
iree  ways:  (1)  It  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of  human 
ants  that  are  essential  and  permanent.  (2)  It  is  limited 
i  quantity.  (3)  It  lasts  forever. 

Land  yields  rent.  According  to  Gide,  the  law  of  rent  has 
een  one  of  the  most  disturbing  problems  to  economists, 


and  it  was  not  until  Ricardo  invented  his  famous  theory  of 
land-rent  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
political  economy  was  able  to  throw  any  real  light  on  the 
subject.  His  theory  gave  rise  to  many  discussions  and 
controversies,  however.  Some  economists  deny  that  land 
yields  a  return.  They  claim  that  the  revenue  from  land  is 
nothing  but  the  product  of  capital  put  into  the  land  by  its 
owner  or  his  predecessors.  Gide  said  this  idea  was  not 
generally  accepted,  and  seemed  to  be  inspired  really  by  a 
desire  to  justify  and  defend  property  in  land. 

The  law  of  rent,  as  laid  down  by  Ricardo,  is  this:  Rent 
is  the  excess  of  the  produce  of  land  over  that  which  the 
same  application  of  labor  and  capital  can  secure  from  the 
least  productive  land  in  use.  When  a  country  is  first 
settled,  there  is  an  abundance  of  rich  and  fertile  land.  Only 
a  small  part  of  it  is  needed  in  the  beginning  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  few  settlers.  Land  then  will  yield 
no  rent  until  population  increases  which  will  require  the 
cultivating  of  land  of  inferior  quality,  that  is,  land  on  which 
the  cost  of  production  is  higher.  As  population  continues 
to  increase,  the  margin  of  cultivation  is  lowered,  more 
inferior  land  being  brought  into  use,  and  rent  rises.  Rent, 
then,  is  the  expression  of  the  advantage  that  land  possesses 
over  land  that  is  least  productive.  While  Ricardo  had  in 
mind  agricultural  land  when  he  discovered  this  law,  it  can 
be  and  is  applied  to  industrial  land  also.  Rent  on  the  latter 
actually  increases  in  greater  proportion. 

The  ownership  of  land,  therefore,  gives  the  power  of 
appropriating  that  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by  capital 
and  labor  that  exceeds  the  return  which  an  equal  amount 
of  capital  and  labor  could  obtain  on  the  least  productive 
land  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  least  pro- 
ductive occupation.  Gide  considered  land-rent  the  result 
of  a  monopoly  and  that  this  rent  was  bound  to  increase  in 
consequence  of  social  forces  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  landlord.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  strict 
justice,  society  as  a  whole  should  own  all  the  land,  but  that 
society  could  not  promote  the  interests  of  all  better  than  by 
delegating  this  right  to  those  who  could  make  the  best  use 
of  the  land.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  done 
to  the  many,  social  utility  or  expediency  demanded  that 
there  should  be  private  ownership  of  land.  What  kind  of 
political  economy  is  it  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  ethics? 
Was  Gide  not  somewhat  confused  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
social  expediency?  Does  not  the  best  kind  of  expediency 
lie  in  justice?  Certain  philosophers  and  economists  persist 
in  the  intentional  misuse  of  the  term  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  mind.  They  attempt  to  justify  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  unjust  institutions  on  the  ground  of  social 
expediency,  when  it  is  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  people 
that  they  are  maintained  for  the  few  and  not  for  the  many. 
This  may  have  led  to  Gide's  misconception  of  the  term  and 
caused  him  to  link  it  carelessly  with  injustice. 

Gide  recognized  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of 
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the  earth,  the  principle  so  ably  expounded  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  but  was  puzzled  as  to  how  this  right  could  be 
secured.  He  said  that  if  property  in  land  be  based  only 
on  reasons  of  social  utility,  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  confine  the  right  of  property  to  the  land  to  which  labor 
had  really  been  applied.  Two-fifths  of  the  area  of  France 
is  uncultivated,  he  pionted  out,  but  two-thirds  of  this 
land  is  privately  owned.  Gide  was  strongly  against  land 
owners  who  did  not  use  the  land  themselves  but  merely 
played  a  passive  part  and  collected  the  rent.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  tenant  system,  because  he  felt 
that  private  property  in  land  was  necessary  for  the  best 
utilization  of  the  land.  He  believed  that  tenancy  would 
gradually  disappear  and  that  owners  themselves  would 
eventually  cultivate  the  land  either  individually  or  through 
partnerships  or  co-operation.  That  prediction  is  not  find- 
ing realization  in  the  United  States.  Each  year  sees  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers  growing.  Today,  half  of  the 
farmers  are  tenants.  Most  economists  believe  in  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land  and  deplore  this  trend  toward 
tenancy. 

Gide  held  the  view  that  private  ownership  naturally 
carried  with  it  the  private  appropriation  of  land-rent, 
just  as  the  legitimacy  of  interest  was  inseparable  from  that 
of  private  property  in  capital.  This  is  inconsistent  with 
his  statement  that  land  and  capital  are  not  at  all  similar. 
Capital  is  wealth  that  is  used  in  the  production  of  more 
wealth.  .Furthermore,  he  had  ridiculed  as  childish  the 
argument  that  because  land  has  been  bought,  the  rent  of 
land  was  simply  the  interest  on  money  thus  invested.  He 
said  in  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  "A  piece 
of  land  does  not  yield  a  rent  of  $4,000  because  it  was  bought 
for  $100,000,  but  it  sells  for  $100,000  because  it  will  yield 
$4,000  rent  independently  of  any  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
owner."  Yet,  strangely,  he  fell  into  the  same  "childish" 
error  in  the  very  same  chapter. 

In  spite  of  occasional  lapses  in  his  reasoning,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  definite  trend  his  thoughts  took.  He 
put  to  rout  the  optimistic  school  that  claimed  the  value 
of  land  and  its  growing  surplus  value  were  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  land  and  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  its  owners.  He  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  land  was  not  valueless  because  it  was  unculti- 
vated and  unimproved,  but  because  it  was  situated  in  a 
wild  and  uninhabited  section.  In  some  of  the  large  cities 
in  this  country  there  is  unused  land,  uncultivated,  unim- 
proved, that  is  worth  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  the  presence 
and  activities  of  the  people  that  create  this  value. 

If  private  ownership  of  land  is  unjust,  it  cannot  be 
socially  expedient.  However,  the  best  interests  of  society 
demand  the  private  ownership  of  land  so  that  users  of 
the  land  will  enjoy  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  Therefore, 
the  injustice  must  lie  not  in  the  private  ownership  of  land 
but  in  the  private  ownership  of  land  value.  Gide  did  not 
recognize  this  distinction,  because  he  believed  that  private 


ownership  should  include  the  private  appropriation 
ground-rent.      Some   economists   insist   that   land   wou 
not  be  properly  improved  by  the  owners  if  they  were  n 
permitted  to  appropriate  the  land-rent  or  unearned  inc 
ment.    This  view  is  false  in  theory  and  in  practice.     T 
private    appropriation    of    land-rent    does    not   ecnoura 
the  improvement  of  land.    On  the  contrary,  we  see  that 
leads  to  the  temptation  to  hold  land  out  of  use  for  spec 
lative  purposes.     The  claim  that  people  would  not  ha 
taken  possession  of  land  under  the  Homestead  laws  a 
cultivated  it  if  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  realize 
the  unearned  increment  is  absurd.    The  incentive  to  cul 
vate  and  improve  the  land  was  the  opportunity  to  ga 
possession  of  it  free  from  the  government  for  the  purpo 
of  making  a  living  on  it.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  t 
fact  that  land  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
the  human  race.    It  is  not  necessary  to  reward  people 
using  land.     The  incentive  to  use  it  is  the  will  to  Ih 
Everyone  needs  it,  whether  he  be  owner,  tenant  or  labor 

Gide  said  the  surplus  value  of  land  was  most  striki 
in  new  countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  and  that  ma 
of  the  great  fortunes  were  largely  due  to  the  unearn 
increment  from  land.  He  felt  that  something  should 
done  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  condition  and  show 
an  inclination  for  the  schemes  of  land  nationalizatio 
In  an  article  that  he  wrote  for  the  Journal  des  Economis 
in  July,  1883,  he  suggested  that  the  State  offer  to  buy  t 
land  and  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  ninety-nine  years'  pu 
chase.  This  differed  only  slightly  from  John  Stuart  Mi 
plan.  Mill  suggested  that  the  State  appropriate  futu 
rents  of  land,  the  rents  paid  after  the  reform  had  be 
accomplished.  A  general  tax  would  effect  this,  but  if  a 
proprietor  considered  himself  unfairly  treated,  the  Sta 
would  give  him  the  option  of  paying  the  new  tax  or 
selling  the  land  to  the  State  at  the  price  obtainable  for 
at  the  time  of  the  reform.  Like  Mill,  Gossen,  Walras  ai 
Herbert  Spencer,  Gide  knew  he  was  on  uncertain  groun 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  considered  it  unjust  that  t 
ownership  of  land  permitted  owners  to  reap  an  unearn 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  he  regarded  la 
nationalization  as  impracticable,  particularly  in  respe 
of  property  in  land  already  established.  In  sparse 
settled  countries,  he  thought  it  might  be  a  comparative 
simple  matter  for  the  State  to  establish  its  dominion  o\ 
the  land,  but  when  population  became  dense  and  me 
of  the  land  came  under  private  ownership,  private  ownt 
ship  became  a  monopoly.  It  was  then,  he  said,  too  IE 
to  buy  back  the  land. 

Gide's  attitude  toward  what  he  termed  an  injust: 
seemed  to  be  one  of  futility  and  hopelessness.  He  shra 
from  the  idea  of  public  appropriation  of  land-rent 
means  of  taxation  and  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes  whi 
was  suggested  by  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  the  Scot 
philosopher,  in  his  book,  "The  Theory  of  Human  Pi 
gression,"  published  in  1850,  and  later  explained  me 
scientifically  by  Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty 
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t  was  George,  according  to  Gide,  who  developed  the  law 
f  rent  so  "eloquently."  George  did  not  hold  with 
.icardo's  pessimistic  theory  that  rent  was  caused  by  the 
lability  of  increasing  population  of  procuring  more  sub- 
stence  except  at  a  greater  cost  which  forced  producers 

lower  and  lower  points  of  production.  He  pointed  out 
lat  increase  of  population  increased  rent  rather  by 
icreasing  the  productiveness  of  labor  than  by  decreasing 
He  showed  that  increasing  population  caused  rent  to 
se  not  only  by  lowering  the  margin  of  cultivation  but 
Iso  by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  particular  lands — 
roductiveness  not  in  the  sense  of  superior  fertility  but 
i  the  sense  of  superior  utility  given  to  these  lands  by  good 
>cal  government,  transportation  facilities,  schools,  colleges, 
braries,  museums,  churches,  art,  music  and  the  drama, 
ide  erred  when  he  said  that  George  held  the  theory  that 
ic  "economic  rent  of  land  was  due  entirely  to  the  growth 

population."  George  showed  that,  irrespective  of  the 
icrease  in  population,  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
icthods  of  production  and  exchange  was  to  increase 
:nt. 

George  claimed  that  as  the  production  of  wealth 
icreased,  rent  increased,  but  wages  due  to  labor  and  in- 
Test  due  to  capital  fell  as  a  proportion  of  the  whole  pro- 
jce.  Incidentally,  showing  that,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
•ease  in  population,  the  tendency  of  material  progress 
as  to  lower  wages  and  cause  poverty,  he  completely  dis- 
-oved  the  Malthusian  doctrine  which  attempted  to  ex- 
iain  poverty  by  claiming  it  was  due  to  the  increasing 
ressure  of  population  against  the  means  of  subsistence, 
/ages  and  interest  would  not  necessarily  fall  as  a  quantity 
Jt  might  even  rise  as  a  quantity.  This  accords  with  the 
itural  growth  of  society.  However,  under  the  present 
'stem  of  private  ownership  of  land  which  permits  the 
-ivate  appropriation  of  land-rent,  speculation  in  land 
dues  is  encouraged.  Thus  land  is  continually  being  held 
Jt  of  use  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  value,  and  producers 
•e  therefore  forced  to  lower  and  lower  levels  of  produc- 
on  more  quickly  than  are  demanded  by  the  natural  needs 
society.  In  this  way,  rent  increases  in  greater  ratio  than 
ic  increase  in  productive  power,  and  wages  and  interest 
Jt  only  fall  as  a  proportion  but  as  a  quantity.  We  see  this 
mdition  demonstrated  most  vividly  in  large  cities. 
7hen  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers  enjoy  a 
eadily  increasing  volume  of  business  and  become  more 
•osperous,  their  rent  is  raised. 

Now,  the  rent  they  are  charged  is  of  a  dual  nature, 
art  of  it  is  for  the  building  they  occupy,  but  from  the 
ronomic  standpoint  this  merely  comprises  interest  on 
ic  investment  in  the  building.  The  other  part  is  the  rent 
T  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands.  It  is  this  part 
tat  increases.  This  increase  tends  to  swallow  up  the  whole 
crease  in  production,  so  that  these  manufacturers,  jobbers 
id  retailers  can  receive  no  greater  return  for  their  invest- 
ent  and  labor  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  margin  of 
roduction  or  in  the  least  productive  enterprise  in  which 


they  can  freely  engage.  If  rent  swallows  up  more  than  the 
increase  in  production,  producers  are  finally  compelled 
to  stop  producing,  and  this  culminates  in  industrial  crises. 
Speculation  in  land,  then,  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
restriction  on  free  competition  that  creates  the  phenomena 
commonly  characterized  as  "overproduction." 

Frequently  we  observe  that  real  wages  and  the  return 
on  capital  do  increase  as  a  quantity  as  productive  power 
increases.  George  explained  this  by  stating  that  it  was 
due  to  rent  increasing  in  a  smaller  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  productive  power.  In  other  words,  the  lowering  of  the 
margin  of  cultivation  lags  behind  the  increase  in  produc- 
tive power,  depending  on  the  area  of  productiveness  that 
can  be  utilized  before  producers  are  forced  to  the  next 
lower  level.  However,  in  a  period  of  intense  speculation 
in  land  the  tendency  is  not  to  lag  behind.  While  we  notice 
occasionally,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  grows,  that  a 
good  part  of  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  individuals  who  are 
not  land  owners,  the  general  return  to  capital  and  labor 
is  not  increased.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  business 
men  to  wonder  why,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  inventions 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  immeasurably  increasing  productive  power, 
the  return  to  capital  has  made  no  material  advance. 

As  a  result  of  his  explanation  of  poverty,  George  recom- 
mended the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  wealth 
by  abolishing  all  taxes  that  bore  on  production  and  plac- 
ing taxes  solely  on  the  value  of  land.  By  removing  taxes 
from  the  product  of  labor  and  capital  and  preventing- the 
private  appropriation  of  land-rent,  he  contended  that  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  effected. 
Gide's  countrymen,  the  Physiocrats,  proposed  the  same 
thing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Gide's  chief 
objection  to  it  lay  in  his  assertion  that  the  value  of  land 
was  due  not  only  to  social  causes  but  to  improvement  of 
the  land  by  the  land  owner.  He  felt  that  in  taxing  the  value 
due  to  social  causes,  the  value  due  to  improvements 
might  also  be  taxed.  This  would  not  be  just  and  would 
discourage  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  He  considered 
the  separation  of  these  two  elements  impossible.  Antici- 
pating such  an  objection,  George  wrote:  "Admitting  that 
it  is  impossible  invariably  to 'separate  the  value  of  land 
from  the  value  of  improvements,  is  this  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  tax  some  improvements  any  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  tax  all  improvements?  If  it  discourage 
production  to  tax  values  which  labor  and  capital  have 
intimately  combined  with  that  of  land,  how  much  greater 
discouragement  is  involved  in  taxing  not  only  these  but 
all  the  clearly  distinguishable  values  which  labor  and 
capital  create?" 

We  are  not  at.  all  certain,  however,  that  the  value  of  land 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements. Usually,  in  assessing  real  estate,  these  v.alues 
are  separated.  If  improvements  had  been  made  on  land 
many  years  ago  and  had  become  so  blended  with  the  land 
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as  to  be  considered  a  part  of  it,  to  tax  them  now  would 
not  discourage  future  improvements.  Today,  improve- 
ments made  on  land,  leased  for  that  purpose,  revert  to  the 
land  owner  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Another  objection  made  by  Gide  was  that  if  society 
profited  by  all  gains  in  the  value  of  land,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  due  to  no  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  it  should,  in  justice  to  him,  make  good  all 
losses  arising  from  the  decreased  value  due  to  social  causes. 
This  hardly  seems  worthy  of  Gide's  analytical  abilities. 
If  the  owner  used  the  land  he  would  not  suffer,  because 
then  his  tax  would  be  smaller.  However,  if  he  speculated 
in  land  he  would  lose.  We  know  that  Gide  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  land  owners  who  did  not  use  their  land  them- 
selves for  productive  purposes.  His  defense  of  land  specu- 
lators, then,  indicates  how  badly  muddled  he  was  at  this 
point  in  his  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  realize 
fully  to  what  extent  the  speculation  in  land  held  land  out 
of  use.  He  believed  that  the  present  popular  and  legal 
conception  of  land  as  property  permitted  the  easy  transfera- 
bility  of  land  which  he  considered  beneficial  to  society.  He 
thought  that  when  millions  of  people,  as  in  the  United 
States,  had  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  this  monopoly 
of  land,  the  evils  were  minimized.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  intensified.  This  easy  transferability  has  led  to  terrific 
speculation,  sending  land  values  to  abnormal  heights 
and  making  it  difficult  for  producers  to  obtain  access  to 
land. 

Gide  claimed  that  taxation  of  rent  would  amount  to 
confiscation  of  the  land  itself,  and  that  owners  should  be 
compensated.  While  it  appears  unfair  that  people  who 
were  permitted  to  buy  land  in  good  faith  should  suffer, 
it  would  not  be  practical  to  compensate  them  for  more 
than  the  amount  of  money  thay  had  invested  in  improv- 
ing the  land.  If  the  State  bought  the  land,  the  value  of 
which  in  the  United  States  amounts  close  to  two  hundred 
billion  dollars,  the  burden  on  labor  and  capital  would  be 
greater  than  it  was  before  until  it  had  all  been  paid  for. 
In  other  words,  the  injustice  to  the  many  would  be  per- 
petuated . 

To  conclude,  then :  Gide  admitted  that  the  private  appro- 
priation of  land-rent  was  unjust.  However,  because  it  is 
impractical  to  compensate  the  few  for  the  injustice  to  them, 
the  injustice  to  the  many  must  be  perpetuated  and  labor 
and  capital  continue  to  suffer.  This  is  rather  weird  reason- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  If  the  people  in  this  country  had 
been  guilty  of  such  reasoning  in  connection  with  the  slavery 
question,  negroes  today  would  be  held  as  slaves  on  the 
Southern  plantations.  Once  they  were  enlightened,  they 
did  not  believe  in  temporizing  with  injustice. 

I  have  shown  that  Gide  could  not  avoid  definite  con- 
victions on  disputed  questions  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
they  were  not  the  logical  conclusions  of  his  analyses.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  his  analyses  were  entirely  correct.  What 


I  mean  is  that,  like  a  motorist,  he  came  to  certain  cross- 
roads and,  falling  into  confusion  at  these  points,  chose  the 
wrong  direction.  This  caused  him  to  lose  faith  in  the  power 
of  natural  laws  to  produce  economic  and  social  equality. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  his  pupils  at  least,  inspired 
by  the  very  interest  and  curiosity  he  unquestionably 
aroused,  have  avoided  the  wrong  road  and  pressed  onward 
in  a  determined  effort  to  seek  the  truth. 

RAYMOND  V.  MCNALLY. 

Rent  and  Price 

CONCLUDING  ARGUMENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  BY  L.  D. 
BECKWTTH  AND  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 

"I1J7HATEVER   contributes   to  a   clear   comprehension 
*  ^    of  economic  principles  contributes  to  harmony  in 
our  ranks. 

It  was  to  clear  away  a  misunderstanding  regarding  Emil 
Jorgensen's  book,  "The  Road  to  Better  Business  and 
Plentiful  Employment,"  that  I  contributed  to  the  last 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  My  purpose  was  to  show 
how  the  conflicting  opinions  regarding  that  book  are  recon- 
ciled once  certain  economic  principles  are  comprehended. 

In  that  article,  which  will  be  found  on  page  116,  I  argued 
that  while  it  is  true  that  such  rent  as  may  represent  one's 
own  obligation  to  Society — that  is,  one's  "tax" — cannot 
be  passed  on,  and  so  can  never  be  a  part  of  price,  still  it  is 
also  true  that  some  rent  can  be  passed  on  and  is  a  part  of  I 
price.  In  other  words,  both  parties  to  the  controversy! 
can  be  right. 

The  weakness  of  the  reply  made  by  Oscar  H.  Geigerl 
(page  119)  is  two-fold.  First,  he  begins  with  a  conclusion 
and  seeks  to  justify  his  position  by  arguing  back  to  the 
premises.  Secondly,  he  confines  himself  almost  wholly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  a  consideration  of  rent  paid  on  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  which  is  not  an  item  of  cost  and  can 
never  be  a  part  of  rent,  and  ignores  correspondingly  that 
rent  which  is  paid  on  the  bounty  of  Society  and  is  an  item 
of  cost  and  may  be  a  part  of  price. 

It  is  the  failure  to  keep  these  two  kinds  of  rent  in  mind 
that  has  made  this  controversy  possible.  We  are  all  ir 
agreement  regarding  rent  paid  on  the  bounty  of  Natur 
The  trouble  arises  because  some  of  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  only  part  of  the  rent  is  paid  on  the  bounty  of  Nature 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  rent  is  very  different  in  certain 
vital  respects. 

In  my  article  I  argued  that,  in  the  case  of  a  merchant, 
some  of  the  rent  should  be  paid  by  the  customers  and  is 
passed  on  to  them  in  price.  Mr.  Geiger  argued  in  his  reply 
that  rent  is  a  joint  creation  of  the  members  of  Society  wl 
by  their  presence  and  by  activities  inseparable  from  theii 
membership  in  the  community,  make  sites  in  that  locality 
valuable,  and  that  every  member  of  the  community  has 
by  that  presence  and  those  activities  paid  in  full  and  it 
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ince  for  all  service  rendered  him  at  the  expense  of  the 
fund ;  so  there  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  pay. 
Mr.  Geiger  could  show  that  the  entire  value  of  the 
e  site  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  population  and  to 
r  actions  which  are  inseparable  from  their  member- 
in  the  community,  and  not  to  any  special  relation- 
s  distinct  from  and  additional  to  those  unavoidable 
:ionships  of  citizenship  (or  residence),  then  he  would 
orrect.    But  he  cannot  do  that. 

'ating,  the  establishment  of  homes,  the  maintenance 
lose  homes  and  the  raising  of  families  are  instinctive, 
•esponding  to  this  instinct  a  member  of  Society  con- 
jtes  unavoidably  to  the  community  rent  fund,  even 
igh  he  may  have  no  interest  in  that  fund  and  know 
ling  of  its  existence  and  be  unaware  of  his  contribu- 
;  for  he  does  what  he  does  as  an  individual,  without 

11  i  partnership  arrangement  expressed  or  implied. 

11  either  the  State  nor  the  neighbors  participate  in  the 
blishment  of  homes,  nor  in  their  maintenance.     But 

1  ething  very  different  from  this  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
ive  stores,  banks,  newspaper  offices,  hospitals,  churches, 

'   for  all  these  depend  upon  a  partnership  arrangement 

*  teen  those  who  establish  these  institutions  and  those 

'   patronize  them. 


he  public  gets  the  land  value  and  the  rent  resulting 


1  the  establishment  of  homes  without  having  to  con- 
'  ite  directly  to  their  support;  but  not  so  in  the  case 
>[  he  rent  on  these  other  institutions.     This  obligation 
'•'  ic  public  to  support  these  institutions  is  not,  of  course, 
'•  ral  obligation;  but  it  is  something  even  more  binding 
•    that,  for  it  is  a  decree  of  Nature  herself.    Her  decree 

ry  blunt  and  quite  pitiless.  It  is,  too,  as  curt  as  brusque 

er  5  merely:  No  patronage,  no  store! 

•"  id  this  support  must  be  rendered  consciously,  deliber- 

! '  and  additionally  to  that  which  Mr.  Geiger  described, 

•'''  as  a  service  separate  and  distinct  from  it.  Our  financial, 

11  antile   and   professional    institutions   are   partnership 

Between  those  setting  them  up  and  those  patroniz- 

1  :hem.    And  the  patrons  are  held  to  the  strict  fulfill- 

' :  of  their  obligation  by  the  natural  laws  of  economics. 

r.  Geiger  is  correct  in  saying  that  each  member  of 

community   makes   an    unavoidable   contribution    to 

:ommunity  rent  fund,  and  thus  pays  in  advance  and 

11  for  service;  but  this  service  is  the  service  financed 

the  rent  that  is  unavoidably  engendered.     It  does 

nclude  the  service  of  stores,  banks,  professional  offices, 

which  is  a  service  special,  separate  and  distinct  from 

additional    to   the   service   unavoidably   involved   in 

!;ence  and  citizenship. 

ie  conduct  of  stores  is  not  an  act  unavoidably  con- 
•<1  with  residence  in  a  community.  Nor  is  the  patronage 
y  given  store,  if  indeed  any  patronage  is  unavoidable. 
is  additional,  special,  contractual  and  optional. 

2  may  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  unavoidable  relation- 
'•']  <>f  residence  and  citizenship  of  which    Mr.    Geiger 
!l!«  and  yet  find  ourselves  on  Nature's  C.  O.  D.  list 


and  compelled  to  pay  more  rent,  cash  on  delivery  of  the 
service  if  we  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  these  stores 
and  other  institutions  of  that  character.  Our  unavoid- 
able participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  does  not 
pay  that  bill. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  the  patrons  should 
pay  all  of  the  merchant's  rent,  but  whether  they  should 
pay  their  own  partnership  proportion  of  the  rent  expense 
of  the  service  they  receive. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  merchant  cannot 
evade  his  part.  The  question  is  whether  the  non-landown- 
ing patrons  can  evade  theirs. 

I  hold  that,  in  a  free  market,  neither  party  can  evade 
his  proper  share  of  that  rent;  that  the  merchant  could 
not  pass  his  portion  on  to  his  customers  in  price,  and  that 
the  customers  could  not  avoid  paying  their  portion  in  the 
price  of  their  purchases. 

Nor  do  I  see  why  any  Georgist  should  hesitate  to  admit 
that  this  is  so.  Suppose  a  community  without  sewers  or 
garbage  disposal  service,  in  which  residents  were  put  to 
personal  inconvenience  and  expense  to  provide  this  neces- 
sary service.  What  that  service  cost  them  would,  of  course, 
be  an  expense.  Suppose  now  that  the  community  installs 
sewers  and  an  effective  garbage  disposal  system.  Im- 
mediately the  place  is  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  land  value  and  rent  rise.  Residents  are  saved 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  providing  their  own 
sewer  and  garbage  service,  and  pay  for  that  advantage 
in  increased  rent.  By  what  logic  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  expenditures  that  formerly  appeared  on  the  books 
as  sewer  and  garbage  outlay  but  which  now  appear  there 
as  rent  have  ceased  to  be  an  expense  and  a  part  of  the  price 
of  living?  How  can  this  item  be  in  any  way  an  exception 
to  the  usual  rules  governing  costs  of  operation? 

To  sum  up:  The  controversy  over  Jorgensen's  book 
results  from  a  lack  of  clearness  in  economical  vision.  It 
will  subside  as  we  see  more  clearly.  Some  rent  is  paid  on 
the  bounty  of  Nature;  it  is  not  an  expense  and  cannot  be 
a  part  of  price.  Some  rent  is  paid  on  the  bounty  of  Society; 
this  is  always  an  expense  and  may  be  a  part  of  price.  In 
a  free  market  no  one  can  pass  to  another  his  own  obliga- 
tion to  Society,  nor  evade  payment  of  his  own  obligation 
when  it  is  passed  to  him.  A  storekeeper  must  pay  his  part 
of  the  store  rent,  and  so  must  his  patrons  pay  their  part; 
for  the  conduct  of  a  store  is  not  one  of  those  instinctive 
acts  inseparable  from  membership  in  a  community,  but  is 
a  special  act  distinct  from  and  additional  to  the  unavoid- 
able relationships  of  membership  in  the  community. 

L.  D.  BECKWITH. 

*     *     * 

REPLY 

In  the  foregoing  contribution  Mr.  Beckwith  says: 
"While  it  is  true  that  such  rent  as  may  represent  one's 
own  obligation  to  Society — that  is,  one's  tax — cannot 
be  passed  on  and  so  can  never  be  a  part  of  price,  still  it  is 
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also  true  that  some  rent  can  be  passed  on  and  is  a  part 
of  price.  In  other  words,  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
can  be  right." 

If  confusion  can  become  more  confounded,  such  state- 
ments surely  will  make  it  so. 

Beckwith  assumes  a  "rent  paid  on  the  bounty  of  Nature 
which  is  not  an  item  of  cost  and  never  can  be  a  part  of 
price," — by  the  "bounty  of  Nature"  I  assume  Beckwith 
means  natural  productivity- — and  a  "rent  which  is  paid 
on  the  bounty  of  Society  and  is  an  item  of  cost  and  may  be 
part  of  price. "  How  he  arrives  at  this  differentiation  of 
rent  and  still  be  talking  of  Economic  Rent — the  rent  of 
land — is  beyond  me  to  understand.  Here  we  have  an  en- 
tirely new  thesis  in  economics,  and  as  Beckwith  does  not 
divulge  the  secret,  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  some  future 
time  when — if  LAND  AND  FREEDOM'S  editor  permits — he 
will  show  us  how  the  two  can  be  differentiated  and  assessed. 

The  rent  of  land  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  approxi- 
mately $675,000,000  a  year  (including  what  the  govern- 
ment collects  in  taxes  and  what  the  land  owners  retain 
as  evidenced  by  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  land)  .There 
probably  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  econo- 
mists that  the  entire  $675,000,000  of  New  York  City  rent 
falls  into  the  category  that  Beckwith  calls  "the  bounty 
of  Society,"  and  as  he  holds  that  such  rent  "is  an  item  of 
cost  and  may  be  part  of  price, "  then  the  only  logical  deduc- 
tion we  can  make  of  his  thesis  is  that  the  Economic  Rent 
of  New  York  City  can  be  and  is  expressed  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  produced  or  sold  in  New  York.  And  what  is 
true  of  New  York  would  be  equally  true  of  any  and  all 
lands  that  depend  for  their  value  on  the  presence  and 
activities  of  the  community. 

Beckwith  has  lightened  the  burden  of  an  answer  to  his 
argument  in  saying  that  "If  Mr.  Geiger  could  show  that 
the  entire  value  of  the  store  site  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  population  and  to  their  activities  which  are  insepar- 
able from  their  membership  in  the  community  and  not  to 
any  special  relations  distinct  from  and  additional  to  those 
unavoidable  relationships  of  citizenship  (or  residence), 
then  he  would  be  correct." 

He  then  speaks  of  "mating,  the  establishment  of  homes, 
the  maintenance  of  those  homes  and  the  raising  of  families" 
as  instinctive,  and  evidently  advances  these  "  instinctive  " 
activities  as  the  "special  relations  distinct  from  and  addi- 
tional to  those  unavoidable  relationships  of  citizenship" 
which  give  value  to  the  store  site. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  distinction  Beckwith  is  try- 
ing to  draw  here  is  indefinite  and  presents  a  phase  of  value- 
establishing  characteristics  in  human  nature  that  are  en- 
tirely new  and  novel  in  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Also  Beckwith  shirks  the  burden  of  establishing  either 
quantitatively  or  qualitatively  the  differentiation  of  that 
rent  which  is  due  to  Society  in  its  capacity  of  citizenry 
and  that  which  is  due  to  individuals  expressing  their 
natural  impulses  and  desires. 

However,  as  he  places  on  me  the  burden  of  showing 


that  "the  entire  value  of  the  store  site  is  due  to  the  pn 
ence  of  the  population  and  to  their  activities  which 
inseparable  from  their  membership  in   the  community 
I  will  start  by  saying  that  population  is  an  aggregati 
of   human    beings,    that   human   beings   are   creatures 
Nature — God's  handiwork — and  that  at  no  point  can  tl 
be   separated   from   their   qualities,    their   characteristi 
their  impulses,  their  wants,  their  needs,  their  desires,  i 
from    their   efforts    to   satisfy   and   gratify    these   hum 
attributes— all  of  these  are  Man.     Population  is  disti 
from  the  individual  only  in  that  it  is  an  aggregation 
individuals;  and   the   only   reason   that   individuals   c 
stitute  themselves  into  social   organisms   and  form   p 
ulations  is  that  they  thus  can  better  express  their  nati 
urges   and   more   easily   satisfy   their   needs  and   desii 
"Mating,  the  establishment  of  homes,  the  maintena 
of  those  homes  and  the  raising  of  families"  are  gratifi 
tions  of  desire  no  different  in  essence  from  the  individu 
acquirement  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  comfc 
and  luxuries,  the  companionship  of  other  individuals  < 
the  security  of  person  and  property,  all  of  which  are  m 
easily  obtained  inside  of  communities  than  outside  of  th 
and  all  of  which  add  value  to  the  site  of  the  store.    E 
"mating,"   which    Beckwith    places   at   the   head    of 
"special    relationships,"    is   made   easier   in    communi 
than  out  of  them. 

Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  presence  of  the  popula 
and  its  activities  make  the  entire  value  of  the  store 
but  they  make  this  value  before  there  is  a  store  on  the  i 
The  store  comes  to  the  site  because  the  value  is  already  tl 
The  storekeeper  and  all  his  wares  add  nothing  to  its  va 
they  merely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that 
value  already  there  represents. 

Which  brings  me  to  what  really  troubles  Beckwith 
all  other  proponents  of  the  belief  or  hypothesis  that  F 
is  in  any  way  or  manner  transferable  to  the  product 
finds  its  way,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  prices  of 
commodities.     What  troubles  them  is  that  the  prio 
the   commodity  bears   within  itself  all   the  costs  of 
and  production,  all  the  money  value  of  the  wealth 
duced,  and  that  still  their  opponents  (and  these  inc 
all  political  economists,  fundamental  or  otherwise) 
that  "rent  does  not  enter  into  price." 

First  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  already  explair 
the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:  that  what  is 
by  this  statement  in  economics  is  that,  whatever  the : 
whether  high  or  low,  it  cannot  and  it  does  not  affect! 
prices  of  the  commodities  made  or  sold  on  those  high- 
or  low-rent  sites;  that  the  greater  rent  cannot  be  expre 
in  higher  prices,  and  that  lower  rent  cannot  be  expit 
in  lower  prices.     That  is  what  the  statement  means 
claims,  and  it  means  and  claims  nothing  else.     A  i 
ing  of  any  of  the  good  standard  works  on  economics  01 
now    unfortunately    outmoded    classical    economists 
make  this  point  clear. 

Rent  (Economic  Rent)  is  a  differential  expressing:! 
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eater  ease  with  which  the  desires  can  be  satisfied,  or 

greater  return  that  a  given  effort  will  obtain.     It  has 

thing  to  do  with  price  (excepting  only  the  price  that 

rernmentally  uncollected  rent  makes  it  possible  for  the 

d  owner  to  ask  for  his  land),  and  indicates  only  the 

vantages  of  one  site  over  another — not  advantages  that 

n  be  created,  but  advantages  that  already  exist. 

lent  is  higher  because  the  product  is  greater,  and  this 

ater  not  because  of  the  greater  efforts  of  the  producer, 

t  greater  because  of  the  site,  the  location — population. 

'rice  is  high  or  low  only  in  response  to  the  supply  of 

I  the  demand  for  the  commodity.    It  is  governed  by  the 

w  of  supply  and  demand  only;  and  the  rent  of  the  land 

which  it  is  made  or  sold  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 

the  wealth  or  poverty  or  any  other  personal  quality 
the  purchaser  or  seller. 

A  somewhat  analagous  relationship  may  be    found  in 

h  tariffs  and  high  or  low  wages.     The  tariff  is  theoret- 

ly  supposed  to  find  its  way  into  the  wages  of  the  worker, 

t  unfortunately  the  wages  of  labor  are  determined  by 

number  of  men  out  of  employment  and  the  price  at 
ich  the  employer  can  hire  labor  and  not  on  the  greater 
)fits  that  the  tariff  puts  into  the  employer's  pocket, 
us  tariffs  may  be  high  yet  wages  low — as  rent  may  be 
h  yet  prices  low,  or  rent  low  yet  prices  high. 
To  attempt  to  establish  a  relationship  between  rent 
d  price  is  about  the  same  as  trying  to  ascribe  lifting 
supporting  qualities  to  the  color  blue  because  a  man 
ars  blue  suspenders. 

And  now  just  a  word  as  to  price  being  the  all-including 
ure  that  expresses  the  return  to  all  the  factors  in  pro- 
ction,  namely,  the  return  to  land,  labor  and  capital  in 
it,  wages  and  interest;  and  yet  the  existence  of  the  phe- 
menon  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price! 
'reduction  on  no-rent  land  which  obtains  the  same 
ce  for  the  product  as  does  production  on  high-rent  land 
olves  one  of  two  concomitants — either  smaller  produc- 
n  (or  sales)  or  greater  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital, 
eduction  on  high-rent  land  which  also  obtains  the  same 
ce  as  production  on  low-rent  (or  no-rent)  land  also  in- 
ves  two  concomitants,  either  greater  production  (or 
es)  or  lower  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital. 
What  is  paid  in  rent  (land  rent)  is  saved  in  effort, 
lat  is  saved  in  rent  is  expended  in  effort;  thus,  although 
ces  include  the  return  to  land  as  well  as  to  labor  and  to 
iital,  rent  yet  does  not  enter  into  price. 
To  illustrate  more  graphically:  On  no-rent  land  a 
rket-fixed  price  of  100  may  be  arrived  at  by  an  expendi- 
e  of,  say,  wages  75,  interest  25,  while  on  low-rent  land 
might  be  arrived  at  by  an  expenditure  of,  say,  labor 

interest  20,  rent  15,  and  on  high-rent  land  by  an  expendi- 
e  of  wages  50,  interest  15,  rent  35.  In  these  cases  the 
ce  is  the  same  and  the  rent  is  compensated  for  by  a 
'ing  of  both  wages  and  interest.  Thus  the  differential, 
rent,  does  not  appear  in  the  price, 
-and  values  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Eugene 


W.  Way  in  his  valuable  treatise,  "Taxation  and  Starva- 
tion," rose  from  $160,000,000,000  in  1920  to  about  $181,- 
000,000,000  in  1930,  a  rise  of  over  $20,000,000,000;  and 
yet,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  average  price  of  the  784  commodities 
used  in  their  computation  fell  during  the  same  period  with 
a  consistent  and  very  slight  interrupted  drop  from  about 
155  in  1920  to  85  in  1930,  taking  the  average  price  of  1926 
as  100.  Thus  while  land  values  rose  12J^  per  cent,  the 
average  price  of  all  commodities  dropped  over  45  per  cent. 

Land  values  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
about  $10,000,000,000;  in  1896  they  were  about  $38,  000, 
000,000,  a  rise  of  280  per  cent.  In  that  same  period  there 
was  a  steady  and  persistent  decline  of  prices,  with  almost 
no  interruption  whatever,  from  132  in  1865  to  48  in  1896, 
a  drop  of  over  63  per  cent. 

Land  values  are  predicated  on  the  rent  of  land.  It  seems 
that  economic  history  doesn't  support  the  "rent-into- 
pricers"  or  the  "high-rent-high-pricers." 

But  we  must  be  fair.  Prices  rose  from  48  in  1896  to  155 
in  1920,  a  rise  of  107  points,  or  223  per  cent,  and  during 
this  period  land  values  rose  from  about  $38,000,000,000 
in  1896  to  $160,000,000,000  in  1920,  a  rise  of  $122,000,- 
000,000,  or  321  per  cent. 

Thus,  since  the  Civil  War  we  have  had  one  continued 
rise  in  land  values  and  commodity  prices  and  two  con- 
tinued declines  in  commodity  prices  with  continued  in- 
creases in  land  values.  All  of  which  proves,  if  it  proves 
anything,  that  land  values,  or  rent,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commodity  prices.  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

Civilization? 

The  third  degree. 
The  sweat  box. 
The  whipping  post. 
Overcrowded  prisons. 
Prison  riots  and  fires. 
Excessive  penalties. 
Capital  punishment. 
Idle  land. 
Idle  labor. 
Idle  capital. 
Poverty. 
Ignorance. 
Too  many  laws. 
Too  little  justice. 
So  this  is  civilization,  or  is  it? 
— JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  N.  Y.  World-Telegram. 

WHEN  we  put  our  tariff  up,  thirty  other  countries 
followed  suit,  and  world  trade  was  cut  in  half.  Eco- 
nomic war  is  sometimes  more  destructive  than  actual  war, 
though  it  isn't  so  spectacular  and  doesn't  kill  so  many 
people.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  and  we're  now  in  a  state 
of  actual  war. — REAR-ADMIRAL  SIMS. 
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The  Coming  Congress 

SENATOR  MCKELLAR,  OF  TENNESSEE,  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
MEMPHIS  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

THE    Seventh    Annual    Henry    George    Congress    at 
Memphis  will  have  as  its  guest  of  honor  and  speaker 
Tennessee's  distinguished  senior  Senator,   Hon.   Kenneth 

D.  McKellar,    definite   assurance   having   been    obtained 
by  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Convention  Com- 
mittee, who  is  busily  at  work  as  we  go  to  press  completing 
arrangements  for  the  first  national  Single  Tax  convention 
ever  held  in  the  South.    All  indications  point  to  a  highly 
interesting  conference,  with   all  sections  of  the  country 
represented  by  active  Single  Tax  workers. 

Senator  McKellar  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  but  has  long 
been  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  his  adopted  State  of 
Tennessee.  He  served  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  for 
several  terms  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1916,  now  being  in  the  midst  of  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  that  body  since  the  second  Wilson  administration. 
Senator  McKellar  writes  to  Judge  Pitman:  "I  will  be  glad 
to  address  the  convention  and  suggest  the  subject  of  '  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Taxation. ' ' 

The  convention  will  open  on  Monday  morning,  Oct. 
10,  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Watkins  Overton, 
of  Memphis,  to  which  a  response  will  be  made  by  George 

E.  Evans,  of  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation.      The  programme  is  now  almost  complete, 
though  a  few  invited  speakers  of  prominence  are  yet  to 
be  heard  from,  and  others  have  not  yet  been   assigned 
specific  topics  for  discussion.    Among  the  principal  orators 
at  Memphis  will  be  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  of  the 
People's  Church  of  Cincinnati;  Hon.  Peter  Witt,  former 
City  Councilman  of  Cleveland;  L.   D.   Beckwith,  editor 
of  The  Forum,  of  Stockton,  Calif.;  Attorney  Benjamin  W. 
Burger,  of  New  York  City;  Hon.  J.  Edward  Jones,  recent 
candidate  in  the  Republican  primaries  for  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  Hon.  William  N.  McNair,  recent  Democratic 
nominee  for  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Emil  O.  Jorgensen  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Merchants'  Federal  Tax  League,  will  have 
a  very  timely  address  on  "Why  Unemployment?" 
Chester  C.  Platt,  publisher  of  the  Batama  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  European  tour,  will  discuss 
"The  Relation  of  the  Single  Tax  to  other  Reform  Move- 
ments." George  C.  Olcott,  of  Chicago,  prominent  real 
estate  appraiser,  will  discuss  "Methods  of  Determining 
Land  Values  Under  the  Single  Tax."  Henry  Ware  Allen, 
veteran  Single  Tax  leader  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  speak  on 
"Social  Injustice."  Ernest  B.  Gaston,  secretary  of  the 
Fairhope  Single  Tax  Corporation  and  editor  of  The  Courier, 
will  tell  of  the  success  of  America's  leading  Single  Tax 


enclave,  and  Fiske  Warren,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  will 
cuss  the  enclavial  movement  from  a  world-wide  viewp 
Mr.  Warren  is  now  traveling  in  Europe  and  is  timinj 
return  so  as  to  be  in  the  United  States  for  the  Men 
convention.  B 

Benjamin  W.  Burger  is  preparing  another  comprehei 
and  important  address  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Single  Tax  Movement  in  Perspective."     This  will 
continuation  and  an  elaboration  of  the  very  able  and  i 
esting  speech  at  Baltimore  last  year,  and  this  addre 
expected  to  provoke  considerable  discussion.     Dr. 
Millikin,   City  Councilman  of  Hamilton,  O.,   and 
dent  of  the  Ohio  State  League,  will  present  the  novel  t 
"The  Adoption  of  the  Price  Index  as  an  Aid  to  the  S 
Tax."    Dr.  Walter  Verity,  of  Chicago,    is    preparin 
address  dealing  with  the  money  question,  a  topic  of  s] 
interest  at  the  present  time.   R.  E.  Logsdon,  director  o 
Memphis  Convention  Bureau  and  an  expert  on  orga 
tion,  who  has  rendered  notable  service  in  connection 
preparations  for  the  Memphis  convention,  will  spea 
"Organized  Publicity."    Assistant  City  Attorney  Ab 
Waldauer,  of  Memphis,  will  tell  of  the  successful  laun< 
of  the  new  Single  Tax  enclave,  Wall  Hill.    Oscar  H.  G 
of  New  York,  director  of  the  newly  established 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  will  have  a  messaj 
special  interest  for  the  convention. 

Among  other  speakers  who  will  have  prominent 
in  the  convention  programme  are:  Clayton  J.  Ewin 
Chicago,  the  very  active  president  of  the  Single  Tax  Le 
of  Illinois;  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  vice  president  of  the  '. 
hattan  Single  Tax  Club,  who  has  recently  made  a  rer 
able  record  for  "mass  production"  on   the  lecture 
form;  Robert  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  editor  o 
Pennsylvania   Commonweal  (who  has  been  prominer 
the  programme  at  every   Henry  George   Congress 
the  Foundation  was  launched  in   1926  at   Philadelp 
Claude  L.  Watson,  of  Chicago,  now  one  of  the  prir 
lecturers  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association ;  Ji 
Dana  Miller,  vice  president  of  the  Foundation  and  t 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM;  Malcolm  McDowell,  of  Sew 
Tenn.,     retired     cotton     manufacturer    and    Single 
writer;    Bolton    Smith,    prominent    Memphis    invest 
banker  and  vice  president  of  the  National  Council 
Scouts  of  America;  Andrew  P.  Canning,  of  Chic 
popular  toastmaster  of  the  1928  Congress,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  superintendent  of  the 
of  Organic  Education,  and  Will  Atkinson,   now  of  \ 
ington,  D.  C.,  who  is  so  widely  known  for  constan' 
effective   work   as  an   individual   propagandist  sino 
days  of  Henry  George. 

Percy  R.  Williams,  executive  secretary,  and  John 
rence   Monroe,    associate   secretary,   will    present   re 
of  organization  activities  of  the  past  year,  and  a  nt 
of  representatives  of  newly  organized  Henry  George 
in  various  sections  are  expected  to  be  present  with 
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reports  of  the  activities  and  plans  of  these  local  organi- 
zations. President  Evans,  of  the  Foundation,  has  just 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia  and  Germany 
and  may  touch  incidentally  upon  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  these  countries. 

Secretary  A.  W.  Madsen,  of  the  British  Committee 
for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  has  cabled  Secretary 
Williams  from  London  to  the  effect  that  he  now  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  the  trip  to  America  this  fall  and  there- 
fore cannot  accept  the  invitation  to  address  the  Memphis 
convention.  He  is,  however,  preparing  a  special  message 
dealing  with  recent  activities  and  developments  in  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Madsen  expresses  keen 
regret  and  hopes  to  pay  us  a  visit  next  year.  The  invitation 
has  been  renewed,  with  the  suggestion  that  next  year's 
convention  will  probably  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
the  World's  Fair  and  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
representative  Henry  George  Congress  yet  held,  though 
Memphis  is  striving  hard  to  make  a  unique  record  this 
year,  with  every  promise  of  success. 

All  convention  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pea- 
body,  which  has  admirable  facilities  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  South,  though  offering  very  moderate  rates 
for  delegates.  Here  the  annual  banquet,  always  a  red- 
letter  event,  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  11.  Gener- 
ous provision  is  being  made  for  broadcasting  the  principal 
speeches  over  the  local  radio  stations,  and  the  Memphis 
Convention  Bureau  has  placed  the  services  of  its  staff  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Congress.  Delegates  and  visitors  will 
be  welcomed  with  true  Southern  hospitality.  The  various 
features  of  the  local  work  have  been  delegated  to  competent 
hands,  with  the  following  assignments  to  sub-committees: 
Programme,  P.  M.  Birmingham;  Entertainment,  L.  D. 
Bejach;  Reception  and  Registration,  Dr.  W.  D.  Gaither; 
Ladies'  Reception  and  Entertainment,  Mrs.  Alex.  Y.  Scott; 
Attendance  Building,  Albert  G.  Riley.  A  publicity  com- 
mittee is  also  being  formed  and  the  local  newspapers  are 
giving  good  notice  of  the  approaching  event. 

Many  delegates  will  probably  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  very  liberal  week-end  railroad  rates  in  effect  at  that 
time  from  practically  all  points  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West  to  Memphis.  These  excursions  permit  starting  on 
the  preceding  Friday  and  do  not  require  departure  from 
Memphis  until  Tuesday  night,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  special  extension  to  Wednesday  being  granted  by  the 
Illinois  Central  and  other  railroads.  Motor  parties  are 
also  being  arranged  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh  and  various  other  points.  Fairhope  expects 
to  send  a  good  delegation  this  year,  and  New  Orleans  and 
other  Southern  cities  will  be  represented  for  the  first  time. 
Secretary  Williams  is  arranging  to  spend  some  time 
in  Chicago  during  September,  conferring  and  working 
with  Associate  Secretary  Monroe,  who  is  directing  the 
lecture  work  and  other  field  activities,  and  will  also  meet 
Single  Taxers  there  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Memphis 


convention  and  other  activities.  President  Ewing,  of  the 
Single  Tax  League  in  Chicago,  recently  spent  a  day  in 
Pittsburgh  in  conference  with  Foundation  officers,  and 
on  his  trip  East  addressed  Single  Tax  dinner  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  made  a  visit 
to  New  York,  contacting  active  workers  and  calling  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  importance  of  the  approaching 
Memphis  convention. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  town  and  city  within  a  radius 
of  800  miles  of  Memphis  should  send  at  least  one  delegate 
to  the  Henry  George  Congress. 

The  Pittsburgh  headquarters  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  is  now  located  at  238  Fourth  Avenue,  and  all 
convention  reservations  or  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  at  that  address. 

Southern  Tax  Conference 

T  7EXING  problems  of  taxation  are  disturbing  the  minds 
*  of  officials,  high  and  low,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  taxpayers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  South 
is  having  its  full  share  of  difficulties  in  trying  to  raise  needed 
public  revenues  and  balancing  budgets  in  these  times  of 
depression;  while  some  are  beginning  to  see  something 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  taxation  to  basic  economic 
problems. 

Having  this  situation  in  mind  and  desiring  to  reach  the 
general  public  in  an  effective  manner,  a  Southern  Tax 
Conference  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Memphis  Oct.  10, 
simultaneously  with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress  but  maintaining  a  separate  indentity,  with 
full  freedom  of  expression  and  action.  The  newly  organized 
Memphis  Single  Tax  Club  and  the  Convention  Bureau 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  cooperating  with  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  in  calling  this  conference,  and 
they  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Memphis 
of  prominent  visiting  speakers  who  are  qualified  to  present 
the  Georgist  tax  programme  in  its  various  aspects. 

The  Southern  Tax  Conference  will  be  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  those  interested  in  taxation  matters  of  all  kinds 
and  may  be  continued  after  the  Henry  George  Congress. 
It  will  be  given  wide  publicity  through  the  South,  and  the 
Governors  of  States,  Mayors  of  cities,  and  chambers  of 
commerce  in  all  cities  will  be  invited  to  send  delegates; 
also  taxpayers'  organizations  in  the  various  States  and 
communities. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Pittman,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Shelby  County,  will  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  South- 
ern Tax  Conference,  which  will  occupy  one  full  day  and 
possibly  longer,  with  discussions  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  taxation,  and  also 
taking  up  questions  of  the  taxation  of  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities  and  special  sales  taxes  which  have  been 
introduced  in  some  Southern  States.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Plan  will  receive  some  special  attention  as  an 
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outstanding  example  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  the 
principal  burden  of  local  taxation  on  land  values. 

This  special  conference  programme  will  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion. It  is  intended  as  an  open  forum  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  on  all  forms  of  taxation  and  their  social  con- 
sequences. 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

THE  Single  Tax  conference  which  was  held  at  the  Mah  - 
wah  River  Yacht  Club  on  Saturday,  June  28,  created 
an  interest  in  land-value  taxation  among  the  local  people 
of  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  To  satisfy  their  desire  for 
information,  another  conference  was  called  for  the  same 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  16.  A  representative 
number  of  Single  Taxers  and  their  friends  attended  and 
a  goodly  number  of  local  people  came  to  hear  about  Single 
Tax.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  a  six  months'  cross-country  lecture  tour,  was  guest 
of  the  day.  The  meeting  opened  at  3:00  p.  m.,  with  Mr. 
Walter  Fairchild,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  and  host  of  the  Mahwah  River  Yacht  Club,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Ingersoll  devoted  about  one  hour  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax,  dispersed  with  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  his  trip.  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  director  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  also  devoted  a  half 
hour  to  an  explanation  of  the  Single  Tax,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  thrown  open  for  discussion.  Several  questions 
were  asked  by  the  guests,  which  were  ably  and  intelligently 
answered  by  Mr.  Geiger.  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  gave  a 
short  address,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Maguire  submitted  figures 
of  the  Township  of  Ramapo  in  Rockland  County,  which 
were  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  After  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  the  courtesies  of  the  grounds  of  the  Mahwah 
River  Yacht  Club  were  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

Active  work  is  going  forward  on  the  Henry  George 
Educational  Board. 

At  an  informal  dinner  held  at  Miller's  Restaurant,  115 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  24, 
plans  for  the  formation  of  an  Ingersoll  Lecture  Committee 
were  discussed.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  will  be  to 
sponsor  lecture  tours  by  Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  committee 
will  assume  responsibility  for  financing  these  tours  and  the 
publicity  activities.  The  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  will 
lend  its  name,  influence  and  facilities,  contributing  the 
services  of  its  office  force  and  the  overhead  expenses  of 
management  and  date  making.  Mr.  Ingersoll  gave  a  very 
fine  resume  of  his  cross-country  trip.  During  the  six 
months  he  delivered  233  talks  to  36,270  people,  about 
one-third  each  to  business  clubs,  social  clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  publicity  aggregates  233  articles 
in  121  of  the  best  papers  in  66  cities  and  18  States  en  route, 
amounting  to  over  30,000  agate  lines,  quoted  at  $9,894 
by  the  publishers.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these 


papers  is  6,799,032,  which  multiplies  Mr.  IngersolPs  audi 
ences  by  184.  Mr.  Ingersoll  presented  a  scrap  book  cor 
taining  copies  of  these  233  clippings. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  planning  to  start  from  Newburgh,  M 
Y.,  about  Sept.  15,  spending  approximately  one  mont 
touring  New  York  State  and  another  two  months  throug 
Canada  and  the  New  England  States.  We  are  now  bus 
arranging  engagements. 

We  are  planning  another  informal  dinner  for  Mi 
Ingersoll  on  the  evening  of  Wednedsay,  Sept.  14,  befoi 
he  leaves  for  his  upstate  tour. 

Plans   for  further  activities  of   the   Manhattan   Sing 
Tax  Club  are  also  being  discussed.    As  soon  as  the  sumnw 
season  is  over  and  members  of  the  Board  are  again  perms 
nently  in  the  city,  the  club  will  resume  its  regular  boarl 
meetings,  and  we  hope  for  a  very  busy  fall  and  winter. 
MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB 
(Beatrice  Cohen  Assistant  Secretary). 


pHAT  justice  is  the  highest  quality  in  the  moral  heii 
•*•  archy  I  do  not  say  ;  but  that  it  is  the  first.  That  whic 
is  above  justice  must  be  based  on  justice,  and  incluc 
justice,  and  be  reached  through  justice.  .  .  .  As  tt 
individual  must  be  just  before  he  can  be  truly  generou 
so  must  society  be  based  upon  justice  before  it  can  be 
on  benevolence.  —  HENRY  GEORGE. 

A  MANKIND'S    behavior    during    the    last   two 
•"•*•    could  be  shown  to  point   to  a  perceptible  Ic 
that    admirable    quality  —  sense    of    humor.  Di 

it  not  accept  the  dictum  that  the  world's  troubles  can  on! 
be  set  right  by  each  country  redressing  its  unfavorab 
balance  of  trade  by  drastically  curtailing  imports  and  foste 
ing  exports,  without  stopping  to  inquire  who  would  1 
buying  those  universally  fostered  exports  in  a  world  whi< 
is  universally  curtailing  imports?  —  SIR  HENRY  STRAKOSCH. 

FIFTY  MILLION  Americans  can  easily  be  wrong  wit! 
out  half  trying.  They  will  probably  demonstra 
this  in  November.  They  will  get  all  worked  up  abouttl 
depression  and  then  throw  their  votes  away  by  ca 
them  for  the  successful  candidate.  This  candidate 
almost  certainly  be  one  who  has  not  the  faintest  ide 
the  cause  of  depressions  or  who,  if  he  knows,  will  be  strc 
opposed  to  removal  of  the  cause. 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  BRADY,,  theatrical  prodi 
suggests  that  Congress  substitute  a  governme 
lottery  for  the  proposed  tax  on  theatergoers.  Not  a  bi 
suggestion  since  the  government  already  runs  a  lotte 
known  as  land  speculation.  All  that  it  need  do  is  tax  tl 
proceeds  instead  of  industry. 

LET  no  one  imagine  that  he  has  no  influence.     Whoev 
he  may  be,  and  wherever  he  may  be  placed,  the  m; 
who  thinks  becomes  a  light  and  a  power.  —  HENRY  GEORC 
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The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 

538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Director  and  Treasurer 

STAFF  SPEAKERS 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR,  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CLAUDE  L.  WATSON,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  403  Garth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  1310  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE,  17  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 
LOCAL  SPEAKERS 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  D.  BECKWITH,  Stockton,  Calif. 

HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  A.  BOOTH,  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Waih. 

J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 

JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Pender  Island,  B.  C. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Congers,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  341  Park  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 

RAY  ROBSON,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

EDWARD  WHITE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JOSEPH  FORSHAW,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York  City: 
MAX  BERKOWITZ. 
B.  W.  BURGER. 
BOLTON  HALL. 
GEORGE  LLOYD. 
MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 


Chicago,  111.: 
HENRY  HARDINGE. 
WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY. 
THOMAS  A.  MYER. 
THOMAS  RHODUS. 
GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN. 
HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN. 
CLAYTON  J.  EWING. 
J.  EDWARD  JONES 


SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE  OF  CHICAGO 

The  summer  months  have  done  nothing  to  slow  up  the 
activities  of  the  Chicago  League.  A  speakers'  bureau  is 
being  organized,  the  "Prosperity"  pamphlet  is  being 
mailed  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  regular 

•weekly  meetings  are  increasing  in  interest  and  effective- 

!ness. 

A  galaxy  of  leading  Single  Taxers  from  all  parts  of  the 

[world  have  spoken  from  the  League  platform  this  summer. 

JMr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Burley  Griffin  of  Canberra,  Australia; 
Miss  Mildred  Tideman  of  Berne,  Switzerland;  Messrs. 
Neil  Ness  and  Arnold  Weitzman  from  Moscow,  Russia; 
and  Mr.  Edward  P.  E.  Troy  of  San  Francisco  are  among 

[those  who  would  have  written  their  names  in  the  Guest 
Book  if  the  League  had  had  one! 

Mr.  Griffin  is  the  father  of  Town  Planning  as  it  is  known 
today,  having  been  the  prize  winner  some  years  ago  in 
the  $100,000  world-wide  contest  for  the  best  town  plan 
for  Canberra,  the  capitol  of  Australia.  Mrs.  Griffin  has 


beeen  in  close  association  with  him  in  all  his  work,  and 
both  decry  the  evils  of  socialism  as  it  has  been  applied 
in  Australia  and  point  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Single  Tax 
as  the  necessary  foundation  for  democracy  as  well  as  for 
rational  town  planning. 

Miss  Mildred  Tideman  has  enjoyed  the  experience  of  a 
three-year  residence  abroad  since  she  attended  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free 
Trade  at  Edinburgh  in  1929.  Her  first  position  abroad 
was  in  the  American  Library  at  Paris,  later  taking  a  tempo- 
rary position  in  the  American  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  then 
entering  the  American  Legation  at  Berne.  Miss  Tideman, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selim  Tideman  of 
Chicago,  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Henry  George  philosophy. 

Mr.  Troy  had  recently  visited  Fairhope  and  made  a 
tour  through  the  South.  The  Griffins,  Miss  Tideman  and 
Mr.  Troy  left  Chicago  for  their  respective  destinations 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  28." 

Other  recent  speakers  before  the  League  include  Willam 
P.  Weihofen  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  Chester  Cleveland, 
attorney,  formerly  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Corporation 
Counsel;  Frank  Davin,  national  organization  director  of 
the  Saracens;  Martin  Bickham  of  the  Governor  Emerson 
Relief  Commission,  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Phillip  of  Win- 
netka. 

SINGLE  TAXERS'  BIRTHDAYS 

John  Z.  White,  one  whom  we  may  well  term  the  dean 
of  the  American  Single  Taxers,  celebrated  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday  on  Monday,  Aug.  8,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  White  and  a  few  friends.  Mr.  White  is  enjoying  good 
health  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  all  who  spent  the 
evening  with  him  that  he  has  lost  none  of  the  chuckling  wit 
nor  profound  wisdom  for  which  he  is  famous  in  hundreds 
of  cities.  Although  he  has  found  time  to  write  a  book,  Mr 
White  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
White  since  she  was  almost  fatally  burned  two  years  ago. 

Among  those  who  shared  the  birthday  cake  with  the 
Whites  were  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  widow  of  Mr. 
White's  lifelong  associate;  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Tideman,  Mr.  George  Strachan,  Miss 
Dora  Green  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawrence  Monroe. 
It  was  recalled  that  during  Mr.  White's  twenty-three  years' 
lecturing  for  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  he 
addressed  some  10,000  organizations  and  over  a  million 
persons.  Mr.  White's  new  residence  is  3336  Lawrence 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

But  Mr.  White  is  just  a  youngster  in  comparison  to 
George  A.  Schilling,  who  reached  the  exalted  age  of  eighty- 
two  on  Aug.  24.  Mr.  Schilling's  spry  manner  and  regular 
attendance  at  business  and  at  the  Single  Tax  luncheon 
table  in  Chicago  would  hardly  tell  his  years.  Few  have 
rendered  a  more  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice.  His  report  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
under  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld  attracted  nation-wide  attea- 
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tion  and  came  as  near  to  being  a  "best  seller"  as  a  publica- 
tion of  its  character  could.  Under  Mayor  Edward  F.  Dunne 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improve- 
ments, and  under  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  as  president 
of  this  board  (1911-1915).  With  such  other  liberals  as 
Clarence  Darrow  and  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Mr.  Schilling 
organized  the  Sunset  Club  in  the  '90s.  The  declaration 
of  principles  of  this  club  are  unique,  reading  in  part: 

No  President.     No  Bores.     No  Steward.     No  Encores. 

No  Long  Speeches.  No  Dress  Coats.  No  Late  Hours.  No  Per- 
fumed Notes. 

No  Preaching.     No  Dictation.     No  Dues.     No  Litigation. 

Other  prominent  Georgists  who  celebrated  birthdays 
during  the  last  month  or  two  are  Fiske  Warren,  seventy, 
July  3;  Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  sixty-three,  July  24  (his 
hair  is  as  black  as  ever);  Dow  Dunning,  Boise,  Idaho, 
seventy-four,  Aug.  10,  and  Frank  W.  Lynch,  San  Francisco, 
seventy-one,  Aug.  18. 

SINGLE  TAX  SPEAKERS 

Claude  L.  Watson,  Chicago,  III.  —  On  Tuesday  evening,  July  26,  Mr. 
Watson  addressed  a  special  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs 
of  Coshocton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Fred  S.  Wallace,  publisher  of  the  Coshocton 
Daily  Tribune  and  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  militant  of  Single 
Taxers,  arranged  the  appointment.  He  writes:  "Our  joint  meeting 
was  a  good  one.  The  attendance  was  good,  between  120  and  150,  I 
was  told.  It  closed  with  general  discussion,  questions  and  answers, 
and  many  remained  at  the  close  to  talk  further  with  Mr.  Watson." 

Mr.  O.  A.  Toepfert,  leader  in  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
is  arranging  a  week's  engagement  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  for  Oct. 
2—8.  Dr.  Thomas  Sullivan  of  Covington,  Ky.,  is  cooperating  in  arrang- 
ing appointments  in  Cincinnati's  neighboring  city. 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Bailey  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  already  has  Mr.  Watson 
scheduled  to  speak  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  April  17. 
"After  hearing  Mr.  Watson  this  spring,"  writes  Mrs.  Bailey,  "I  ;>ni 
very  anxious  for  more  women  to  hear  him  explain  the  Single  Tax." 

George  M.  Strachan,  Chicago,  III.  —  Speaking  as  an  electrical  engineer 
and  head  of  the  bridge  department  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Strachan 
addressed  the  forum  of  the  St.  James  M.  E.  Church  of  Chicago  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Aug.  28,  on  "A  Bridge  from  Adversity  to  Prosperity." 
The  engagement  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  president 
of  the  forum  as  well  as  of  the  Single  Tax  League.  The  "bridge"  to  which 
Mr.  Strachan  devoted  his  "sermon"  was  nothing  short  of  the  full  Single 
Tax.  "Other  measures  don't  span  the  distance,"  maintains  Mr. 
Strachan. 

J.  Edward  Jones,  Chicago,  III.  —  Mr.  Jones  spoke  before  some  fifty 
members  of  the  Crawford  Business  Men's  Association,  a  community 
club  in  Chicago,  on  Friday,  Aug.  26.  The  appointment  was  secured 
by  the  Single  Tax  League. 

Goods  Shut  Out  and  -In! 


pennyworth  of  foreign  goods  that  comes 
into  this  country  is  paid  for  by  a  similar  amount 
of  English  goods  that  go  out  of  the  country,"  said  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  in  1895.  This  was  true  at  that  time  and 
remains  true  today.  Therefore,  for  every  pennyworth 
of  foreign  goods  shut  out  by  quota,  tariff  or  other  protec- 
tionist device,  a  similar  amount  of  English  goods  are  shut 
in  and  unemployment  in  both  countries  follows  as  certainly 
as  night  succeeds  to  day.  —  London  Commonweal. 


Taxation  of  Land  Values 

BY  THEODORE  H.  LUNDMARK,*  BEREA  COLLEGE,  WINN 
FIRST  PRIZE  ($100)  IN  ANNIE  C.  GEORGE  ESSAY  CON 
TEST,  SPONSORED  BY  ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH 
FOUNDATION. 

WE  are  proud  of  America.  Here  the  laborer  is  m 
happily  conditioned  in  all  material  things  tl 
people  in  any  other  land.  WTe  have  built  cities,  brid 
rivers,  tunneled  mountains,  built  almost  perfect  highwa 
converted  the  wilderness  into  spreading  fields  of  gn 
and  built  magnificent  temples  and  skyscrapers.  We  p 
sess  half  the  world's  gold  supply,  and  no  people  in  < 
other  land  have  accumulated  as  much  of  material  wea 

Yet  the  whole  United  States  stands  disgraced,  wh 
everywhere  there  is  penury  in  the  midst  of  more  tl 
plenty  for  all;  where  laws  of  privilege  and  special  fa 
have  made  droves  of  millionaires  and  multimillionai 
at  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  and  millions  of  unemplo 
and  destitute  at  the  other  end.  The  Kentucky  fan 
today  faces  financial  ruin.  With  debts  and  taxes  crea 
on  an  inflated  basis,  he  is  now  called  on  to  pay  them  w 
his  products  selling  on  a  deflated  basis.  With  prices  mi 
lower  than  before  the  war,  his  taxes  are  from  two  am 
half  to  five  times  higher.  With  what  he  has  to  sell  bri 
ing  half  or  less  than  half  of  what  it  did  before  the 
what  he  has  to  buy  is,  in  most  instances,  costing  him 
as  much.  Today  taxes  take  one-sixth  of  his  gross; 
say  more.  One  out  of  every  six  days'  work  goes  for  ta> 
one  out  of  every  six  hogs  sold,  one  out  of  every  six  gall 
of  milk,  sixteen  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  tobacco.  W 
is  true  of  the  farmer  of  Kentucky  is  true  of  most  farm 
elsewhere. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  unequal  development  of 
civilization?    How  can  democratic  equality  and  univer 
prosperity  be  restored? 

The  ownership  of  land  is  the  basic  fact  which  fina 
fixes  the  social,  political,  intellectual  and  moral  sta 
of  any  people.  Mr.  M  has  the  right  to  command  land  up 
which  Mr.  A.  and  Mr  C  must  work  so  that  he  can  extr 
the  fruits  of  their  weary  toil  as  the  price  of  his  permiss 
to  work.  The  State  allows  land  of  superior  productiven 


•[BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. — Theodore  Lundmark  was  born  Oct. 
1906,  at  Brainerd,  Minn.;  lost  his  father  when  he  was  three.  In  1? 
Lundmark  moved,  with  his  mother,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she  di 
leaving  him  to  fight  single-handed.  He  dropped  out  of  high  school ; 
worked  for  eight  months  as  office  boy  in  the  editorial  reception  ro 
of  the  Detroit  News.  He  studied  typing  two  evenings  a  week  at 
High  School  of  Commerce  in  Detroit  and  won  seventeen  typing  awai 
His  chief  interest  in  life  has  been  music.  He  attended  Iberia  Jur 
College,  Iberia,  Mo.  Graduating  from  the  Junior  College,  he 
recommended  for  admission  to  Berea  College  by  friends,  and  he  expf 
to  major  in  music  and  give  a  graduation  recital  next  year.  To  h 
defray  college  expenses  he  does  stenographic  work  in  the  Berea  Coll 
broom  factory  office.  Mr.  Lundmark  received  the  decision  as  f 
prize  winner  among  sixty-one  eways  submitted  from  Berea. — EDITI 
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to  lie  idle  at  little  expense  to  Mr.  M,  and  thus  natural  oppor- 
tunities are  withheld  from  labor  and  capital,  unless  they 
work  less  productive  land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  such  enormous  prices  for  food  products 
and  clothing  produced  under  such  unfair  conditions. 

Furthermore,  when  the  State  penalizes  the  farmer  for 
covering  barren  fields  with  ripening  grain,  fines  the  man 
who  drains  a  swamp,  and  taxes  efficiency  and  thrift  on 
every  hand  for  adding  to  the  aggregate  wealth,  it  violates 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature — that  her  enjoyment  by 

;an  shall  be  consequent  upon  his  exertion.    That  land  is 
:cessary  to  the  exertion  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
wealth  is  a  simple  truth  which  leading  American  econo- 
mists are  beginning  to  recognize. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Henry  George 
was  confronted  with  a  problem  not  unlike  that  which  is 
puzzling  scholars  today.  He  was  struck  with  the  strange 
paradox  that,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  pro- 
duction and  wealth  which  had  resulted  from  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  poverty  continued.  He  was  also 
impressed  with  the  rapid  increase  in  land  values  and  the 
consequent  speculation  prevalent  at  that  time.  As  a  result 
of  his  earnest  investigation  in  the  field  of  economics  he 
was  convinced  that  in  these  rising  land  values  lay  the 
interpretation  of  the  paradox.  Land  rents  were  absorbing 
the  increase  in  production,  and  labor  was  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  it.  From  this  reasoning  he  worked  out  a  proposed 
emedy  in  the  Single  Tax. 

The  essence  of  the  Single  Tax  theory  may  be  given  in 
lenry  George's  own  words,  taken  from  his  book  "The 
Condition  of  Labor,"  written  in  1891:    "We  would  simply 
ake  for  the  community  the  value  that  attaches  to  land 
by  the  growth  of  the  community;  leave  sacredly  to  the 
ndividual  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual;  and,  treat- 
ing necessary  monopolies  as  functions  of  the  State,  abolish 
all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  save  those  required  for 
public  health,  safety,  morals  and  convenience." 

In  any  country,  the  bare  land  with  its  contents  and  the 
waters  that  flow  through  and  about  it  constitute  the  na- 
tural environment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
It  rightfully  belongs  to  their  equal  claims,  and  there  is  no 
foundation  for  allowing  private  ownership.  The  privilege 
of  private  occupancy  and  use  of  land,  however,  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Land  should  be,  and  practically  is,  divided  for  private 
use  in  parcels  among  those  who  will  pay  the  best  price  for 
the  use  of  each  parcel.  This  price  is  now  paid  to  some 
persons  annually,  and  it  is  called  rent.  By  applying  the 
rent  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements,  to  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  entire  community,  absolute  justice  would 
be  done  to  all.  As  rent  is  always  sufficient  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  national,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, those  expenses  should  be  met  by  a  tax  upon  rent 
alone. 

This  "single  tax,"  as  Henry  George  calls  it,  could  be 
set  into  operation  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  tax  on 


land  values  and,  correspondingly,  diminishing  the  taxes 
levied  on  improvements  of  the  land. 

Obviously,  such  a  tax  would  involve  absolute  free  trade, 
since  manufactures,  imports,  successions,  documents, 
houses  and  stores  and  other  improvements  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  Nothing  made  by  man  would  be 
taxed  at  all.  The  State  would  take  only  the  rental  value 
of  the  bare  land  itself,  as  a  natrual  resource.  Thus,  only 
the  unearned  increment  would  be  touched. 

Not  all  of  the  economic  rent  (value  of  land)  would  be 
needed  as  taxes,  and  the  surplus  could  be  expended  for 
the  collective  welfare,  in  such  projects  as  increased  educa- 
tional facilities,  more  parks  and  playgrounds,  better  roads, 
promotion  of  the  public  health,  cleaning  up  of  slums. 

A  tax  on  the  unearned  increment  of  land,  being  a  pure 
surplus,  would  burden  no  one.  Moreover,  no  one  could 
hold  land  idle  for  speculative  purpose,  because  as  fast  as 
its  rental  value  increased  the  tax  would  be  raised  com- 
mensurately.  Hence,  the  Single  Tax  will  end  the  injustice 
of  taxing  a  man  for  improving  his  lot  with  a  fine  home 
while  his  neighbor  who  holds  the  land  for  speculation  and 
raises  only  weeds  pays  a  low  tax  until  the  work  of  the  home 
owners  or  some  public  improvement  enables  him  to  sell 
out  at  a  profit. 

The  amount  of  tax  which  the  owner  must  pay  will  be 
determined  by  whatever  the  land  is  worth  in  the  market 
where  tenants  compete  for  the  privilege  of  utilizing  it. 
This  will  put  pressure  upon  him  to  put  the  land  to  a  profit- 
able use.  In  this  way  the  Single  Tax  will  increase  produc- 
tion, thereby  augmenting  the  income  of  the  community. 

How  would  the  institution  of  the  Single  Tax  affect  the 
farmer?  The  destruction  of  speculative  land  values  would 
tend  to  diffuse  population  where  it  is  too  dense,  and  to 
concentrate  it  where  it  is  too  sparse.  Hence,  the  farmer 
would  have  the  conveniences,  the  amusements,  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  social  and  intellectual  opportunities 
that  come  with  a  closer  contact  of  man  with  man.  As  long 
as  very  much  of  the  country  around  the  farmer  remained 
unsettled,  there  would  be  hardly  any  taxes  at  all  for  him 
to  pay,  since  the  value-for-use  of  the  land  is  conditioned 
on  population.  The  improved  and  cultivated  farm,  of 
course,  would  be  taxed  no  more  than  unused  land  of  equal 
quality. 

Take,  then,  for  the  needs  and  benefits  of  the  whole 
community,  that  fund  which  the  growth  of  the  community 
creates.  The  sting  of  want  and  the  fear  of  want  will  dis- 
appear. The  admiration  of  riches  will  decay.  Oppressive 
bureaucracy  and  oppressive  captainship  of  industry  will 
have  a  check  placed  upon  them.  The  little  village  will  be 
transformed  into  a  great  city.  Reforestation  of  our  lands 
and  thus  the  control  of  our  rivers  will  result.  The  progress 
of  science,  the  march  of  invention,  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, will  bring  their  benefits  to  all.  Children  now  growing 
up  in  squalor,  vice  and  ignorance  will  discover  their  virtues 
and  splendid  talents,  thereby  making  human  life  richer, 
fuller,  happier,  nobler.  The  Single  Tax  will  construct  a 
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world  society  providing  freedom,  equal  opportunity  and  a 
sense  of  security. 

Various  objections  are  urged  against  the  Single  Tax, 
beginning  with  an  expression  of  doubt  concerning  its  benefi- 
cent working,  and  ending  with  the  charge  of  confiscation. 
Granting  that  exact  results  are  beyond  human  power  of 
prediction,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  if  the  principles 
of  the  reform  are  correct,  the  result  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Every  great  movement  in  behalf  of  human 
welfare,  like  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  slave,  have  been  forced  to  meet  the 
same  prophecies  of  evil,  duly  proved  to  be  groundless. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Is  it  possible  to  separate 
the  land  value  of  a  country  from  the  labor  product  of  indi- 
viduals? Admitting  that  it  is  impossible  invariably  to 
discriminate  between  land  value  and  the  labor  product 
of  individuals,  the  necessity  of  taxing  some  of  the  improve- 
ments does  not  imply  that  all  of  the  improvements  should 
be  taxed.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  production 
would  be  discouraged  by  taxing  values  which  labor  and 
capital  have  intimately  united  with  that  of  land.  The 
taxing  of  not  only  these,  but  all  the  clearly  distinguishable 
values  which  labor  and  capital  create,  does  result  in  far 
greater  discouragement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  bare  land  value  from  the  labor  product,  even  where 
ground  has  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  Henry 
George  points  out  the  fact  that  a  hill  terraced  by  the 
Romans  is  now  a  part  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  same  as  if  a  glacier  had  been  the  cause. 
Each  generation  is  heir  not  only  to  the  transportation 
facilities,  soil,  forests,  minerals  and  other  natural  powers, 
but  also  to  whatever  remains  of  the  labor  of  past  gerena- 
tions. 

As  regards  "confiscation,"  to  give  that  name  to  the 
action  of  society  in  taking  the  value  which  it  creates  and 
which  belongs  to  it,  although  that  value  has  for  genera- 
tions been  misappropriated  by  individuals,  is  to  misuse 
terms  and  confuse  sacred  rights.  The  Single  Tax  aims 
only  to  stop  the  present  confiscation.  It  does  not  ask 
indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future.  All 
it  proposes  is  to  take  every  year  that  value  which  society 
in  its  collective  sense  creates  during  that  year,  leaving 
untaxed  everything  produced  by  the  individual. 

While  recognizing  the  justice  and  propriety  of  govern- 
mental control  of  certain  natural  monopolies,  such  as 
franchises  belonging  to  all  of  the  people,  and  now  generally 
bestowed  without  compensation  on  private  corporations, 
it  would  not  substitute  paternalism  for  individual  freedom. 
The  Single  Tax  aims  at  equality  of  opportunity  and  not 
of  possessions.  With  fair  play  and  an  open  field,  it  would 
trust  results. 

This  tax  does  not  fear  competition,  but  has  no  faith  in 
the  stability  of  a  society  where  free  competition  is  denied. 
It  repudiates  the  game  where  part  of  the  players  use  loaded 
dice.  It  has  more  faith  in  the  people  than  in  their  rulers 


and  does  not  think  that  any  combination,  whether  it  calls 
itself  a  trust  or  a  government,  can  manage  private  affairs 
half  as  well  as  the  people  can  do  it  themse  ves. 

In  this  hour  of  economic  crisis  it  is  our  clear  duty  to 
look  for  a  scientific  reform  of  the  American  tax  system. 
The  abolition  of  all  taxes  but  that  on  land  values  would" 
dispose  of  the  large  army  of  tax  gatherers,  making  the 
government  simpler,  and  hence  purer  and  less  expensive. 
The  vindication  of  George's  primal  truth  shall  be  realized 
partly  by  our  own  rational  and  courageous  efforts. 

It  is  not  because  it  is  a  promising  invention  or  cunning 
device  that  we  look  for  the  Single  Tax  to  do  things  claimed 
for  it  in  this  paper;  it  is  because  it  involves  the  basing  of 
the  most  important  of  our  laws  on  the  principle  that  we 
should  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by.  In  doing  this, 
the  Single  Tax  involves  a  conforming  of  the  most  funda- 
mental adjustments  of  society  to  the  supreme  law  of 
justice. 

WHEN  we  look  into  the  sweet  face  of  that  confiding 
little  child  whose  picture  the  Community  Chest 
hangs  up  on  lamp  posts  at  Alms  Gathering  Time,  and  then 
think  of  the  thousands  of  99-year  land  leases  and  the  moun- 
tains of  bonds  and  interest  that  this  unjust  generation 
has  condemned  that  poor  child  to  pay,  we  are  heartily 
ashamed  of  our  kind. — The  California  Progressive. 
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THE  Ottawa  Conference  is  simply  a  conspiracy  in  t 
interests  of  protected  manufacturers  and  lai 
monopolists.  They  hope  to  use  it  to  further  their  own 
selfish  ends.  If  it  increases  taxes  and  restrictions  upon 
the  natural  flow  of  trade,  it  will  cause  permanent  injury 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  It  will  accentuate 
animosities,  and  further  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
— Sydney  (Australia)  Standard. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  idea  of  taxing  idle  land  attracted 
but  little  attention  more  than  a  generation  ago;  but 
if  such  a  procedure  would  give  idle  men  more  opportunities 
for  work  it  might  be  worth  considering. 

The  taxing  privilege  can  easily  be  used  to  promote 
interests  of  business  men  everywhere,  while  the  pres 
procedure  seems  to  be  opposite  in  character. — Editorial 
Liberty. 

REEK  history  states  that  a  certain  King  Bion  pledged 
himself  to  offer  up  a  holocaust — burnt  sacrifice — 
of  a  thousand  oxen  in  honor  of  any  man  bringing  a  new 
thought  into  the  world,  and  ever  since  all  oxen  bellow 
tremendously  when  a  new  thought  comes. — Progress,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

JAPAN'S  idea  of  how  to  break  down  sales  resistance 
and  make  business  good  is  to  shoot  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer.— The  New  Yorker. 
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EETINGS  of  the  School  have  been  held  regularly 
every  Friday  night  throughout  July  and  August 
and  September,  at  the  School's  Summer  quarters,  2278 
Hampden  Place,  corner  of  Fordham  Road  in  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  The  meetings  were  all  well 
attended  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  announcements 
of  the  meetings  were  made  and  no  postal  notices  sent  out, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Fall  and  Winter  meetings. 

A  most  hopeful  and  significant  sign  pointing  to  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  the  sustained 
interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  youngsters  (Col- 
lege and  upper-class  High  School  students)  all  of  whom 
have  been  only  recently  brought  into  the  move- 
ment. 

An  example  of  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  exem- 
plified in  some  of  the  work  they  are  doing:  for 
instance  two  of  the  students,  William  Walter  Moore  and 
Robert  Clancy,  upon  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  Mr.  Geigers'  able  assistant, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Distributing  Division  of 
the  City  Record  and  gathered  from  the  records  assessment 
facts  intended  to  be  used  both  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  School  and  for  the  practical  purpose  of  making 
taxpayers  (especially  those  who  properly  improve  their 
lands)  conscious  of  the  glaring  inequalities  prevailing  in 
the  field  of  realty  improvements  in  New  York  City. 

Taking  Fordham  Road,  perhaps  the  most  important 
thoroughfare  of  the  upper  Bronx  Borough,  Moore  and 
Clancy  divided  the  road  between  them,  one  taking  the 
north  side,  the  other  the  south  side.  Here  are  extracts 
from  their  individual  reports.  "Bill"Moore:  "Ourjobwas 
to  find  outstanding  or  unusual  instances  of  under-improve- 
ment  of  land  with  relation  to  land  values,  and  of  improve- 
ments that  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  the  land  on  which 
they  stood  and  which  were  consequently  bearing  an  unjust 
relative  burden  of  taxation.  Having  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  value  of  improvements  to  land  value, 
we  assumed  that  a  ratio  of  from  3  to  1  to  5  to  1  in  either  direc- 
tion might  be  considered  unusual.  We  were  soon  forced 
to  acknowledge  our  naivete  when  we  observed  numerous 
cases  where  the  existing  ratio  was  from  6  to  1  to  10  to  1.  One 
outstanding  case  of  under-developement  (and  hence  un- 
fair tax  burden)  is  in  Block  3189  which  stretches  along 
Fordham  Road  from  Jerome  Avenue  to  Morris  Avenue. 
The  Walton  Theatre  Corp.,  Lot  No.  1,  has  land  valued 
at  $640,000  and  improvements  of  only  $60,000,  while  the 
adjacent  Lot  No.  9,  belonging  to  A.  Santine,  has  land 
valued  at  $100,000,  and  improvements  worth  $240,000. 
It  doesn't  require  any  clairvoyant  powers  to  see  and  under- 
stand that  A.  Santine  is  being  penalized  for  improving  his 
property  and  providing  a  community  benefit  while  The 
Walton  Theatre  Corp.  is  reaping  the  reward  of  such  im- 


provement in  the  increased  value  of  their  land  although 
having  erected  only  a  "tax-payer"  on  their  own  land. 

"If  this  revelation  that  some  property  owners  are  having 
their  purse  strings  loosened  to  compensate  for  the  delin- 
quency of  some  of  their  neighbors  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose those  whose  pockets  are  being  picked  to  Land  Rent 
Socialization,  then  human  nature  is  not  what  we  would 
like  to  believe  it  to  be." 

"Bill"  is  a  second-year  man  at  Columbia  University. 

And  here  is  what  "Bob"  Clancy  says: 

"Let  us  imagine  a  City  Clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to  record 
the  values  of  individual  real  estate  owners  in  New  York 
City.  His  duty  stops  there.  Now  let  us  imagine  that  his 
duty  did  not  bar  him  from  thinking,  nor  bore  him  with 
the  endless  figures  of  the  strange  assessments  that  flow 
mechanically  from  his  pen.  If  then  he  looked  in  the  Bronx 
book  in  real  estate  assessments  he  might  find,  as  I  did, 
in  Section  11,  Volume  8,  Block  3078,  that  H.  P.  Clary  who 
owns  land  assessed  at  $6,000  has  built  improvements 
worth  only  $2,000;  that  right  next  to  Mr.  Clary,  Charles 
Reinecke,  who  owns  land  also  assessed  at  $6,000  has  built 
improvements  worth  $39,000.  If  the  clerk  thought,  as  we 
assumed  he  could  think,  could  he  avoid  thinking  this 
strange?  His  curiosity  aroused,  he  would  then  find  in  the 
same  section  in  Block  3234,  Kappa  Signia  Realty  Co.  with 
land  worth  $20,000  and  improvements  $2,000;  W.  Hage- 
dorn,  Block  3174,  land  $175,000,  improvements  $25,000; 
T.  Walters,  Block  3166,  land  $240,000,  improvements 
$30,000;  Lowenthal  Bros.,  Block  3023,  land  $70,000,  im- 
provements $20,000;  an  unknown  owner,  Block  3234,  land 
$15,000,  improvements  $1,000  and  against  these  under- 
developments  or  under-improvements  he  would  find  Mo- 
metta  Realty  Co.,  Block  3233,  land  $84,000,  improvements 
$491,000;  Creston  Halding  Corp.,  Block  3233,  land  $17,000, 
improvements  $95,000;  H.  Muller,  Block  3059,  land 
$10,000,  improvements  $45,000;  Wm.  Stone,  Block  3113, 
land  $58,000,  improvements  $167,000. 

"Still  assuming  that  the  clerk  was  thinking  would  he 
not  think  that  somebody  is  paying  for  what  somebody 
else  is  getting,  and  what  would  he  think  when  these  records 
reached  his  gaze:  Adson  R.  Corp.,  Block  3067,  land  $16,000, 
improvements  nothing;  J.  Clarence  Davies,  Block  3078, 
land  $15,000,  improvements  nothing;  Oscar  M.  Riggs, 
Block  3091,  land  $2,400,  improvements  nothing;  Cedar 
Ave  Construction  Co.,  Block  3233,  land  $20,000,  improve- 
ments nothing;  W.  Samaris,  Block  3067,  land  $2,500,  im- 
provements nothing;  Francis  H.  Sherman,  Block  3067, 
land  $5,000,  improvements. — But  why  go  on?  By  this 
time  the  bewildered  clerk  (for  we  assumed  that  he  could 
think)  would  he  wondering  what  it  was  all  about,  and  then 
we  could  step  up  to  him  and  explain  the  Single  Tax." 

"Bob"  is  an  art  student. 
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Nor  does  the  example  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  stop 
with  the  work  of  these  and  other  students  of  the  School. 
To  tell  about  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
and  its  activities  is  to  tell  about  its  most  earnest  and 
indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  Geiger's  most  able  assistant, 
Max  Berkowitz,  an  instructor  in  Evander  Childs  High 
School  who  gives  continually  of  his  labor  and  of  his  sub- 
stance to  make  the  work  of  the  School  a  success.  Mr. 
Berkowitz's  latest  outstanding  contribution  to  the  School's 
work  has  been  a  careful  research  into  the  figures  of  the 
tax  records  of  New  York  City  in  all  its  five  boroughs,  and 
an  analysis  of  these  figures  that  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  all  students  of  taxation  matters,  especially  to  followers 
of  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Berkowitz  finds  that  for  the  year  1932,  New  York 
City  is  collecting  in  taxes  240  Million  Dollars  on  taxable 
land  based  on  a  2.68  per  cent  tax  rate,  that  the  amount  of 
taxable  land  value  in  New  York  is  9  Billion  Dollars  and 
that  this  taxable  (assessed)  value  of  land  is  evidence  that 
at  least  480  Million  Dollars  of  land  rent  is  being  retained 
by  the  land  owners. 

Thus  the  annual  rent  of  land  in  New  York  City  (240 
Million  taken  by  government  and  480  kept  by  land  owners) 
is  shown  to  be  720  Million  Dollars,  while  the  Budget  of 
New  York,  admittedly  one  of  the  most  extravagant  in  the 
world,  is  only  631  Million  Dollars. 

Any  account  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  special  mention  of  the  most  helpful  and  painstaking 
work  of  its  efficient  Secretary  Miss  Edith  Salkay,  a  senior 
student  in  Evander  Childs  High  School.  It  may  perhaps 
be  not  amiss  to  say  that  no  work  is  done  at  the  School, 
whether  class  or  research  work,  but  that  Miss  Salkay 
has  a  part  in  it  and  that  is  better  done  because  of  her  efforts. 

During  the  Summer,  to  lend  added  interest  to  the  work, 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  economic  study  (for  even  the 
Georgean  philosophy  can  become  monotonous  to  young- 
sters in  Summer  if  pursued  without  variation)  and  also 
to  broaden  the  views  and  deepen  the  knowledge  of  the 
students,  Mr.  Geiger  offered  to  devote  part  of  each  class 
meetings  to  talks  on  various  philosophic  and  scientific 
subjects,  in  addition  to  his  talks  on  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology. What  impressed  us  particularly  in  this  connection 
was  that  in  their  acceptance  of  this  offer  of  Mr.  Geiger, 
the  youngsters  insisted  that  only  part  of  each  meeting 
be  devoted  to  such  philosophic  and  scientific  subjects  and 
that  part  of  each  meeting  be  kept  always  devoted  to  the 
Georgean  philosophy  exclusively.  This  speaks  well  for 
both  the  youngsters  themselves  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  presented  to  them.  This  arrangement, 
of  course,  applies  only  to  the  Summer  meetings,  as  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  School  are  all  devoted  to  the 
Science  and  Philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

The  School  was  honored  during  the  Summer  by  visits 
from  Mr.  Spencer  Heath  of  Elkridge,  Md.  and  Mr.  Clayton 
J.  £wing  of  Chicago,  111.  Both  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Ewing 


delivered  most  interesting  and  instructive  talks  and  both 
expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  work  the  School 
is  doing. 

Classes  will  be  resumed  in  Pythian  Temple  early  in  Oc- 
tober and  formal  notices  of  the  opening  meeting  will  be 
given  by  mail  about  a  week  in  advance. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

(As  promised  in  the  May-June  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  a  Question  and  Answer  column  will  be  conducted 
in  each  issue  under  this  department). 

Question:  Is  there  not  a  better  name,  or  term,  than 
"The  Single  Tax"  to  express  our  ideas  and  what  we  are 
aiming  to  do?  As  I  understand  it,  our  proposition  is  to 
abolish  all  taxation  and  to  collect  in  lieu  thereof  the  annual 
rent  of  land.  Collecting  the  full  rent  of  land  surely  is  not 
a  tax.  Does  not  the  term  Single  Tax  then  cause  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  would  convert?  In  my 
experience  it  has  conveyed  the  meaning  of  both  a  tax  on 
single  (unmarried)  men,  and  a  tax  on  one  form  of  wealth 
(without  distinction  as  to  which)  in  preference  to  taxes 
on  many  or  all  forms  of  wealth.  Is  there  not  a  more  ex- 
pressive term  that  we  could  adopt,  that  will  just  tell  what 
it  is  we  mean  to  do  and  how  we  mean  to  do  it?  H.  B. 

Answer:  This  is  an  old  question  and  yet  it  is  always 
timely,  always  in  order,  and  always  troublesome.  To  meet 
the  objections  mentioned  by  H.  B.  and  many  others  that 
present  themselves  perennially,  "The  Single  Tax  Party" 
changed  its  name  at  its  convention  in  New  York  in  1924 
to  the  "The  Commonwealth  Land  Party,"  and  "The 
Single  Tax  Review"  in  that  year  changed  its  name  to 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

True  the  term  Single  Tax  does  not  convey  to  the  un- 
initiate  "what  it  is  we  mean  to  do  and  how  we  mean  to 
do  it,"  and  yet  many  of  our  public  speakers  have  had  the 
experience  after  a  talk  explaining  our  principles  and  our 
methods,  and  avoiding  purposefully  the  mention  of  the 
term  Single  Tax,  to  have  some  one  in  the  audience  ask: 
"Isn't  that  the  Single  Tax  proposed  by  Henry  George?" 

It  is  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  term  was  first 
used  by  the  Physiocrats  in  France  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  their  "L'Impot  Unique," 
and  it  was  used  by  several  writers  prior  to  Henry  George. 
The  term  is  probably  so  fastened  on  to  our  movement 
by  this  time  that  it  will  be  difficult — (if,  indeed,  possible) 
for  us  to  completely  rid  ourselves  of  it — assuming,  of 
course,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  most  descriptive  term  that  conveys  correctly  the 
thing  we  want  to  do  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that 
used  by  Prof.  George  Raymond  Geiger  in  his  book,  "The 
Philosophy  of  Henry  George."  He  speaks  of  it  as  Land 
Rent  Socialization.  Among  ourselves  who  know  that  land 
rent  is  just  "rent"  the  term  would  become  Rent  Social- 
ization and  its  advocates  perhaps  Rent  Socializations 
or  "Land  Renters." 
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Anyway  H.  B.  has  brought  up  a  very  interesting  ques- 
on  for  discussion  and  perhaps  there  are  others  who  have 
iggestions  on  the  subject.  We  will  be  glad  (space  per- 
itting)  to  give  them  publicity. 

Activities  of 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

PHE  September  3  issue  of  Liberty  (circulation  2,500,000), 

•    carried  a  leading  editorial  entitled  "Taxes — and  How 

e  Hate  Them!"  which   was  a  straightforward  explana- 

on  and  advocacy  of  Henry  Georges's  principles.    During 

i  evening  spent  with  Mr.  Bernarr  Macfadden,  publisher 

id  owner  of  Liberty,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  our  presi- 

mt,  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  discussed  the  im- 

ortance  of   Henry  George's  philosophy  and  economics, 

lid  left  with  Mr.  Macfadden  a  bundle  of  literature.   In  this 

ay  the  friendly  attitude  revealed  in  a  previous  editorial 

July  9  was  furthered,  and  the  editorial  "Taxes— and 

:ow  We  Hate  Them!"  seems  to  have  been  a  result.    Cer- 

idnly  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  forward  steps  that 

ic  cause  has  taken  in  many  a  day. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  more  than  800  Single  Taxers  upon 

ic  lists  of  the   Foundation,   enclosing  a  reprint  of  the 

iberty  editorial,  and  asking  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the 

liter,  praising  his  stand  and  encouraging  future  discus- 

on  of  the  Georgist  viewpoint.    We  have  already  received 

number  of  copies  of  letters  which  have  been  sent  to 

iberty,  and  wish  to  thank  all  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

ho  may  have  had  part  in  the  work,  for  their  cooperation 

writing  so  promptly. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  new  copies  of  "Progress 
id  Poverty,"  a  fourth  printing  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
ry  Edition,  have  been  received  from  the  printer's  hands. 
he  book  has  an  arresting,  artistic  jacket  done  in  red, 
:;llow  and  black,  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
>okstore  trade.  The  Foundation  has  always  had  a  con- 
ierable  contact  with  bookstores  throughout  the  country, 
it  the  field  is  a  large  one  and,  with  this  new  and  attrac- 
ye  jacket,  together  with  a  special  placard  for  display, 
!2  expect  to  place  the  book  in  major  bookstores  through- 
it  the  country. 

Mr.  Albert  Pleydell,  son  of  Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  lamented 
irector  of  our  Foundation,  brought  to  this  office,  some 
tys  ago,  a  mememto  of  bygone  days.  It  was  an  album 
:pt  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pleydell  among  his  treasured  posses- 
3ns,  because  it  contained  the  photographs  of  many  of 
s  co-workers  in  the  exciting  and  active  years  of  the 
Delaware  Campaign."  Among  those  whose  photographs 
iipear  are:  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Frank  Stephens,  Mr. 
jetzel,  Mr.  Samuel  Milliken,  Mr.  Louis  Bland,  Mr.  Ed. 
Ross,  Mr.  W.  L.  Ross,  Miss  Katherine  Musson,  Mary 
etzel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  Mary  Broughton,  Henry 
fppincott,  Gustav  Holle,  Mr.  Schoemaker,  Mr.  Chase, 
[r.  Saylor,  Mr.  Dick,  Mr.  Traubel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fein- 
l*g,  Mr.  Roller,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Tadd,  Mr.  J.  C. 


Frost,  Mr.  George  Katz,  Mr.  Dressier,  and  Mr.  Hernig. 
Perhaps  among  these  names  you  will  find  some  one  you 
know  or  knew. 

Just  to  show  the  worthwhile  effect  of  speaking  to  friends 
about  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  you  send  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Thus 
far  my  interest  has  been  in  the  two  books  somewhat  in  preparation  to 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  first  one,  "Social  Problems,"  the  second 
"The  Land  Question."  Then  I  began  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  hav- 
ing borrowed  it,  but  I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  I  want  to  own  it. 

"  My  mind  has,  for  years,  wished  to  know  Mr.  George.  One  of  my 
very  dear  friends,  Professor  Dinkins  of  Selma,  Alabama,  has  talked 
to  me  of  this  subject."  He  is  an  ardent  Single  Taxer.  With  sincerest 
appreciation,  I  am,  MRS.  A.  C.  MITCHELL,  JR. 

Mobile,  Ala." 

As  a  result  of  a  letter  sent  out  to  Single  Taxers  and  others 
in  an  appeal  to  distribute  books  or  pamphlets  during  the 
Summer  months,  we  report  that  150  copies  of  the  una- 
bridged "Progress  and  Poverty"  were  sold,  and  ninety- 
seven  other  titles,  together  with  more  than  1,000  pamph- 
lets. Many  of  our  correspondents,  in  ordering  their  books 
have  told  us  of  the  special  work  that  they  are  doing  in 
their  own  communities.  Among  those  who  have  been 
especially  active  this  season  are  Mr.  David  Gibson,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  who  is  helping  us  to  introduce  the  books  in  the- 
important  bookstores  of  that  city,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Kountz, 
newspaper  writer,  who  has  sent  out  a  great  amount  of 
excellent  publicity  for  the  Single  Tax,  etc.,  in  the  Ohio 
district.  A  committee  composed  of  the  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  Mr.  H.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Oscar  Geiger,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenback  Foundation  to  work  with  Prof.  George  Ray- 
mond Geiger  in  preparing  his  book,  "The  Philosophy  of 
Henry  George,"  for  publication  by  Macmillan  Co. 

Proof-reading,  annotating  and  some  small  rearrange- 
ments of  the  foot  notes  will  be  undertaken  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  hoped  that  an  early  announcement  may 
soon  be  made  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Geiger's  book. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

Our  French  Brothers  Busy 

COMPLIMENTS  of  Land  Rent  Socialization  believers 
^-^  in  America  are  well  deserved  by  the  French  publica- 
tion, Correspondence  Sociale.  This  bi-monthly  pamphlet 
is  edited  by  A.  Daude-Bancel,  29  Boulevard  Bourdon, 
Paris.  Correspondence  Sociale  is  now  in  its  twelfth  year. 
The  editor  would  be  glad  to  exchange  copies  with  other 
publications.  He  sanctions  reproduction  of  its  contents 
It  is  a  well  balanced  cultural  work,  with  brief  observa- 
tion on  the  cause  it  expounds,  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the 
body  in  their  relation  to  human  acts,  very  carefully  alter- 
nated with  analyses  of  current  financial  problems  in 
Europe,  especially  Belgium,  and  brief  expositions  of  some 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  Land  Rent  Socialization  pro- 
gramme. 
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Death  of  Charles  J.  Ogle 

IT  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Charles  J. 
J.  Ogle,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  long  active  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Ogle  had  been  ill  for  about  a  year,  but  prior  to  that  time 
was  unremitting  in  his  labors  for  the  cause.  He  was  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  tax  laws  of  Maryland  and  their  history. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  retired  from  business,  since 
which  time  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  and 
especially  to  the  movement  in  Maryland,  as  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association. 

Mrs.  Ogle,  who  survives  him,  is  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Maryland  branch  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
He  is  also  survived  by  a  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Ogle, 
who  was  graduated  this  year  from  Swarthmore  College, 
^nd  two  sons,  Emerson  and  Hugh  Malcolm  Ogle. 

At  the  funeral  services,  which  took  place  in  Catonsville 
on  July  28,  there  were  readings  from  the  works  of  Henry 
George  and  a  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  "The  Creed 
to  Be."  Senator  Ogden  read  the  23d  Psalm,  and  Francis 
I.  Mooney  read  Robert  Ingersoll's  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  deceased  brother.  Senator  Ogden  followed  with  a 
benediction  from  the  Bible  (Numbers  VL.,  24—26). 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, on  Friday,  Aug.  5,  1932,  at  the  Emerson  Hotel, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Charles  Joseph  Ogle,  first  secretary  of  this  association, 
in  which  office  he  served  faithfully  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, departed  this  life  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  1932;  and 

Whereas,  by  his  death  this  association  and  the  cause  of  tax  reform 
and  human  freedom  have  sustained  a  great  loss:  Now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  its  late  secretary,  and  its 
sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family,  does  hereby  pledge  itself  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  tax  reform  with  renewed  devotion  and  to  endeavor 
to  add  to  the  progress  hitherto  made  which  was  so  largely  due  to  the 
life  work  of  its  late  secretary. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  were  Francis  I.  Mooney, 
John  Salmon,  Charles  G.  Baldwin  and  Spencer  Heath. 

*     *     * 
TRIBUTE  FROM  SAMUEL  DANZIGER 

The  death  of  Charles  J.  Ogle  was  not  a  loss  to  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment alone.  The  State  of  Maryland  has  lost  one  of  her  best  citizens. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  securing  progressive 
legislation  for  the  State.  To  accomplish  this  he  put  in  his  whole  time  and 
considerable  money.  Without  him  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  measures 
he  worked  for  would  have  been  adopted,  for  he  had  the  ability  to 
inspire  others  into  doing  their  best  to  cooperate  with  him.  So  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  to  him  belongs  the  credit  for  leading 'the  work 
that  has  given  Maryland  a  constitutional  change  allowing  classifica- 
tion of  property  for  taxation,  a  constitutional  change  establishing  home 
rule  in  taxation,  exemption  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding 
counties  of  factory  machinery  and  output,  legislation  enabling  the 
City  of  Baltimore  to  do  away  with  unfair  discrimination  in  taxation 
which  favored  the  vacant  land  owners  in  that  part  of  the  city 
known  as  the  "Old  Annex,"  and  a  constitutional  change  establishing 
a  State-wide  referendum.  This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  his 
achievements.  He  never  held  public  office,  had  but  little  influence  with 
those  who  did,  yet  no  Governor  of  the  State,  no  Senator,  Congress- 


man or  member  of  the  Legislature  can  begin  to  show  as  many  achievi 
ments  in  the  public  interest.  He  had  to  endure  many  disappointin 
defeats.  But  no  defeat  ever  prevented  him  from  starting  the  fight  anev 
In  the  loss  of  such  a  citizen  the  state  suffers  a  calamity. 

As  modest  as  he  was  militant,  he  gave  the  credit  of  his  achievemen 
to  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  close  association  with  hi: 
appreciated  his  lovable  character  and  had  occasion  to  know  his  loyall 
as  a  friend  who  could  be  depended  upon. 

It  was  his  devotion  to  the  Single  Tax  movement  that  really  cause 
his  death.  During  the  legislative  session  in  1924  he  worked  tirelessl 
day  and  night  endeavoring  to  secure  enactment  of  several  measure 
The  treachery  and  cowardice  of  a  few  members  rendered  his  effort 
futile,  although  one  bill  came  close  to  becoming  a  law.  Hard  work  an 
heartbreaking  disappointment  proved  too  much,  and  on  the  day  tJ 
Legislature  adjourned  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke.  From  this  h 
seemed  to  have  recovered  completely  after  an  illness  of  several  montl 
and,  disregarding  all  warnings,  he  plunged  into  the  fight  again  < 
strenuously  as  ever.  In  July  of  1931  he  collapsed  again  and  never  n 
covered.  A  medical  examination  finally  showed  that  the  tumor  whic 
killed  him  resulted  from  the  stroke  of  1924.  Another  soldier  of  the  con 
mon  good  has  fallen  in  the  fight  for  unappreciative  humanity. 

SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 

Georgist  Convention 

in  Argentim 


THHE  Georgists  of  Argentina  have  met  in   a  two-da 
•*•    session  at  their  Fourth  National  Georgist  Conventioi 

The  accomplishments  of  these  whole-hearted  teachei 
of  economic  truth  during  those  two  days  are  only  exceede 
by  their  fortitude  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  in  the  face  < 
suppression  of  the  press  and  free  speech  and  subsequen 
censorship  of  both.  This  test  period  lasted  for  seventee 
months,  starting  with  the  Argentinian  Revolution  of  Sef 
tember  6,  1930,  which  put  the  Provisional  Government  i 
power. 

And  now,  with  speech  and  press  freed  from  restraini 
these  steadfast  workers  for  Land  Rent  Socialization  ai 
coming  into  the  open  stronger  than  ever. 

The  Argentinian  Georgist  Confederation,  in  collabon 
tion  with  the  National  Executive  Council  elected  yearl 
by  the  National  Georgist  Convention,  is  employing  ever 
conceivable  device  to  catch  the  public  imagination  of  ever 
citizen  of  Argentina.  The  plan  is  to  concentrate  up 
direct  methods  of  approach  to  every  individual  voter 
Argentina,  for  conversion,  for  cooperation,  anc 
financial  aid. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Argentinian  Geor 
moves : 

Organization  of  a  political  party;  manifesto  sent  to 
political  parties;  petition  to  the  President;  aid  to  the  me 
active  group,  the  Georgist  Center  of  Buenos  Aires;  gi 
ing    public    talks    on    the    streets    and    squares;    Tribu 
Ceorgista,  the  national  organ  of  the  Georgist  Confedei 
tion  of  Argentina,  the  leading  cultural  publication  of  pi 
gressive    Argentine    Georgists;    and    the    formation    of 
Georgist  Editorial  Division. 
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Address  of  Fiske  Warren 

INTERESTING  STORY  OF  THE  ENCLAVIAL  MOVEMENT  FOR 
LAND  EMANCIPATION,  TOLD  AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS  AT    BALTIMORE,    1931 

\  yT  R.  WARREN  addressed  the  congress,  saying: 
•*•*•  The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  is  the  En- 
:lavial  Movement  for  Land  Emancipation;  but,  if  you 
rill  permit  me,  I  will  make  a  preliminary  digression  to 
he  Philippine  Islands,  that  country  from  which  I  have 
ust  come,  now  seething  with  patriotic  fervor  for  independ- 
:nce,  which  the  Filipinos  deserve  and  which  I  think  we 
hall  find  it  prudent  to  concede.  What  are  they  going  to 

10  with  their  independence  when  they  get  it?    It  may  sur- 
>rise  you  to  know  that  the  Filipinos  are  already  talking 
ibout  giving  up  the  idea  of  homesteading  the  public  lands 
jid,  instead,  of  letting  them  out  for  the  economic  rent 
>f  the  bare  site.  That  is  precisely  the  plan  of  Henry  George, 
Jid  I  heard  a  speaker  in  their  House  of  Representatives 
jguing  that  it  would  be  a  protection  against  communism. 

Now  for  my  subject.  I  assume  that  you  are  all  followers 
if  Henry  George  and  that  what  you  wish  to  know  from  me 
3  what  progress  is  being  made  in  putting  his  ideas  in  prac- 
ice.  The  enclavial  movement  for  land  emancipation  began 
n  1895  with  the  foundation  of  the  enclave  of  Fairhope. 
Vhat  is  an  enclave?  It  is  an  area  of  land  where,  under 
he  terms  of  leases,  the  economic  rent  is  collected,  as  con- 
rasted  with  the  surrounding  region,  or  exclave,  where 
t  is  not  collected,  such  economic  rent  being  used  for  com- 
aunal  purposes.  The  ownership  of  the  land  may  be  either 
>ublic,  as  in  Canberra  and  Labuan,  or  private,  as  in  the 
ther  enclaves.  Where  it  is  private  the  rent  is  used  to  pay 

11  the  taxes,  as  in  Sant  Jordi,  or  certain  of  them,  as  in  the 
est. 

What  is  economic  rent?  It  is  the  annual  value  of  site 
Tespective  of  improvements  on  it.  Imagine  a  piece  of 
ind  with  a  forest  on  it.  Cut  off  the  forest;  then  the  value, 
'  any,  remaining  is  the  economic  rent.  Usually  it  is  trustees 
rho  hold  the  land,  and  they  say  to  anyone  wanting  a  piece 
f  land:  If  you  will  take  a  lease  for  99  years  and  pay  the 
conomic  rent,  we  will  pay  your  taxes.  The  result,  then, 

this,  if  the  enclave  is  perfect — it  is  Henry  George's  idea 
xemplified:  the  economic  rent  collected,  which  means 
qual  opportunity  for  every  man,  and  no  taxes. 

Beginning  with  Fairhope,  in  1895,  there  followed  twelve 
ther  enclaves,  till  now  there  are  thirteen  enclaves,  nine 
i  this  country,  one  in  France,  one  in  the  Republic  of 
Andorra  (the  only  country  in  the  world  which  has  full 
ree  trade  and  no  custom  house),  one  in  Australia  and  one 
i  the  Island  of  Labuan.  The  total  area  is  925  square  miles, 
rith  a  rent  of  $307,000. 

A  few  words  about  Trapelo,  the  latest  enclave  in  Massa- 
husetts.  It  is  in  the  towns  of  Weston  and  Waltham.  The 
rustees  are  John  R.  Nichols  and  Francis  G.  Goodale, 
rtiich  last  has  made  the  memorable  observation  that  he 


regards  single  tax  as  a  true  development  in  conscious  evolu- 
tion and  the  natural  next  step.  Within  the  last  two  years 
Trapelo  has  increased  from  one  acre  to  ninety-five  and 
from  a  rent  of  $40  to  $1,829.  It  has  a  good  golf  club;  a  good 
school,  which  is  under  the  able  management  of  John  R. 
P.  French,  bids  fair  to  be  as  famous  as  Mrs.  Johnson's 
Organic  School  in  Fairhope. 

A  word  about  Sant  Jordi,  in  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
that  captive  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees!  She  is  beautiful  be- 
cause she  has  no  custom  house.  She  is  captive  because 
France  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  with  their 
high  tariffs,  stand  between  her  and  the  sea.  There  is  no 
parcel  post  going  to  her  from  beyond  France  and  Spain. 
Even  the  American  Express  does  not  penetrate.  Every- 
thing not  important  enough  to  warrant,  or  be  a  part  of,  a 
special  expedition  must  be  paid  for  in  the  high  prices  of 
France  or  Spain. 

I  tried  this  year  to  buy  100  bushels  of  wheat  from  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  send 
to  Andorra  in  bond  through  France,  to  enable  the  en- 
clavians  to  get  it  at  the  price  of  the  open  market  of  the 
world,  thus  to  take  advantage  of  their  theoretical  freedom 
of  trade.  Now,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is 
trying  to  extend  the  bounds  of  co-operation  to  include 
foreign  countries,  and  it  also  has  a  heart  of  gold.  It  had 
not  yet  entered  Andorra,  was  willing  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices on  a  first  shipment,  the  head  man  was  reading  "Sig- 
nificant Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty,"  his  assis- 
tant had  read  the  whole  work  already,  and  when  they 
heard  that  there  was  an  enclave  in  Andorra  and  that  I  was 
the  treasurer  of  a  co-operative  society,  their  enthusiasm 
carried  them  past  all  my  outposts  of  resistance  and  they 
forced  the  100  bushels  upon  me  as  a  gift.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  much  the  noble  co-opera- 
tive movement  has  in  common  with  the  ideas  of  Henry 
George? 

A  word  in  regard  to  Canberra,  our  largest  enclave,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Australia.  It  is 
almost  a  joke  how  it  began  its  career.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  plan,  and,  as  it  happened,  while  the  two  in- 
ferior prizes  went,  one  to  a  Pole  and  the  other  to  a  French- 
man, the  first  prize  went  to  our  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of 
Chicago.  One  trembles  to  think  what  might  have  happened 
if  the  first  prize  had  gone  to  one  of  the  others.  For  Mr. 
Griffin,  in  addition  to  his  plan  for  the  buildings  and  the 
lay-out  of  the  streets,  proposed  that  Canberra's  revenue 
be  levied  on  the  principles  of  Henry  George.  This  has  been 
done,  and  his  lay-out  was  adopted.  How  different  was  the 
bad  fortune  of  Major  L'Enfant,  who  laid  out  our  District 
of  Columbia!  He  put  the  statue  on  top  of  the  Capitol  look- 
ing toward  what  he  expected  to  be  the  City  of  Washington. 
The  natural  result  followed  that  the  land  speculators 
bought  on  that  side,  and,  conversely,  the  natural  result 
followed  that  the  prudent-minded  bought  not  from  the 
land  speculators  but  from  ordinary  owners  of  land 
behind  the  statue,  and  thus  we  have  the  comic  situation 
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today,  as  a  consequence  of  ignorance  of  economic  laws, 
of  the  City  of  Washington  displaying  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  Capitol  opposite  to  that  which  Major  L'Enfant  in- 
tended. From  such  a  fate  Henry  George  preserved  Can- 
berra. 

And  now  for  a  fairy  tale — and  yet  a  true  tale !  Can  you 
conceive  of  an  enclave  coming  into  existence  by  accident? 
Can  you  conceive  of  persons  who,  perhaps  never  having 
heard  of  Henry  George,  yet  put  his  ideas  in  practice? 
Can  you  conceive  of  an  enclave,  so  formed,  escaping,  for 
ten  years,  not  only  my  observation  but  also  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  this  organization,  so  hungry  to  see  signs  of  advance- 
ment— escaping  also  the  equally  vigilant  and  hungry  eyes 
of  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  when  nevertheless  it  is  a 
part  of  the  British  empire?  Yet  so  it  is.  I  will  tell  you  this 
fairy  story,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 

The  Island  of  Labuan,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  coast 
of  Borneo,  when  still  uninhabited,  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  in  1846,  in  consideration 
of  "an  undertaking  to  suppress  piracy  and  protect  lawful 
trade."  "On  the  first  of  January,  1907,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  declared  part  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Singapore.  On  the  first  of  December,  1912,  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  Settlement."  The  Blue  Book  for 
1929  gives  a  population  of  25  white  and  6,000  colored. 
The  present  colored  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,  of 
which  2,000  are  Chinese  and  the  rest  are  Mohammedan 
Malays.  The  normal  rainfall  is  150  inches.  The  climate 
shows  little  variation  during  the  year.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture in  1930  was  80.5,  Fahrenheit. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  in  1930  was,  in  silver  dollars 
(worth  56  cents  U.  S.  currency),  122,374.14,  of  which 
66,437.50  came  from  the  opium  monopoly,  28,765.16  from 
the  tariff  on  liquor,  tobacco  and  petroleum,  6,136.91  from 
land,  and  21,034.57  miscellaneous;  while,  for  local  purposes, 
taxes  and  licenses  came  to  20,436.87  additional.  For  that 
part  of  the  island  under  lease,  the  rent,  6,136.91,  is  4.30 
per  cent  of  142,811.01,  the  total  receipts. 

The  Blue  Book  for  1929  gives  the  total  area  as  19,098 
acres,  of  which  8,608  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. Of  the  remaining  10,490,  3,400  were  cultivating 
cocoanuts;  2,850,  rubber;  2,000,  fruit  trees;  1,940,  rice; 
250,  sago,  and  50,  tapioca.  There  were  1,705  holdings 
under  10  acres;  154  between  10  and  50;  10  between  50 
and  100;  5  between  100  and  1,000,  and  1  above  1,000. 

The  government,  in  true,  clumsy,  unthinking  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  began  by  giving  out  land  in  fee  simple,  that 
time-honored,  but  not  otherwise  honored,  custom.  Then, 
slightly,  but  only  slightly,  less  deleteriously,  it  began  giving 
out  land  on  leases  of  999  years.  But  it  came  to  its  senses 
with  a  jolt,  and  since  1919  new  land  has  in  no  case  been 
given  out  on  either  model. 

That  jolt  came  from  the  Island  of  Singapore.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  what  was  rural  land  at  the  time,  and  was 


thought  would  remain  so,  formed,  later  a  part  of  the  cit 
of  Singapore,  because  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  expai 
sion  of  that  great  port.  Land  had  been  given  out  on  fixe 
rents  for  99  years,  and  naturally  the  lessees  made  gres 
profits.  This  so  frightened  the  government  of  Labua 
that  since  1919  no  new  land  has  been  given  out  excef 
on  leases  of  30  years.  These  leaseholds  have  flat  rents  coi 
tinuing  for  the  30  years.  The  rate  is  determined  by  tr 
government  on  its  value  as  unimproved  land.  This  rat 
runs  from  a  minimum  of  one  silver  dollar  per  acre  to 
maximum  of  eighty.  To  make  sure  that  the  governmer 
does  not  err  in  its  appraisal  and  also  to  discount  any  e: 
pected  increment  in  value  during  the  30  years,  each  leas 
hold  is  sold  at  a  single  premium,  payable  in  advance,  an 
this  premium  is  determined  by  auction. 

As  for  30  years  being  perhaps  too  short  a  period  to  gh 
a  lessee  a  sufficient  feeling  of  security,  Mr.  C.  P.  Smitl 
the  Resident,  officially  representing  Great  Britain  in  tih 
Crown  Colony,  told  me  that  the  Malays  were  proceedir 
with  their  improvement  without  a  thought  of  fear  of  wh; 
would  happen  at  the  end  of  the  term;  and,  for  my  part, 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  tl 
government  will  avail  itself  of  its  legal  rights  to  deprive 
lessee  of  any  part  of  the  accumulated  value.    I  think  on 
the  rent  will  change.     In  the  meantime  a  lessee  is  free 
sell   his   improvements   to   anyone,   and   the   governme: 
gives  a  new  lease  to  the  purchaser  for  the  balance  of  t' 
term. 

Labuan  is  divided  between  what  is  called  the  town 
Victoria,  with  its  deep-sea  harbor,  and  what  is  called  t 
country.      I   am  expecting  information   concerning  the 
30-year  leaseholds.    In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  is  safe 
say  that  the  total  area  is  not  less  than  2,500  acres,  of  whi 
not  more  than  200  is  in  the  town.     Now,  in  the  counti 
no  levy  has  ever  been  made  on  the  improvements,  or 
the  equipment  of  live  stock;  hence  in  an  area  of  at  le< 
2,300  acres  there  is  a  perfect  enclave,  except  for  licens 
and  except  for  artificial  prices. 

Licenses  in  the  country  are  two  silver  dollars  on  a  bicyc; 
one  on  a  gun,  fifty  cents  on  a  dog,  and  at  varying  rates 
automobiles,  averaging  perhaps  $30.     Thus  if  an  enclavi 
in  the  country  does  not  have  any  of  these  articles   it 
mains  for  him  a  perfect  enclave,  except  for  artificial  pric 

What  about  these  artificial  prices?  One  has  to  do  w 
opium,  which  is  a  governmental  monopoly;  and  there 
only  three  others:  liquor,  tobacco  and  petroleum,  wh 
last  covers  gasoline.  Thus,  for  an  enclavian  in  the  coi 
try  who  does  not  have  occasion  to  pay  licenses  and  d 
not  use  opium,  liquor,  tobacco  or  petroleum,  it  is  a 
per  cent  perfect  enclave. 

Taking  both  parts  together,  the  town  and  the  count 
I  rate  the  enclave  in  Labuan  as  41  per  cent  perfect;  t 
is  to  say,  41  per  cent  of  the  total  governmental  levy  coj 
from  site.  That  is  higher  than  the  average  for  the  encla 
in  the  United  States. 
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Let  me  now  recite  what  contribution  I  deem  the  enclavial 
movement  makes  to  the  cause  of  Henry  George. 

It  is  splendid  for  advertising,  for  it  reaches  the  ordinary 
voter.  Every  man  going  into  an  enclave  and  seeing  things 
to  praise  comes  out  and  spreads  the  story. 

What  good  cheer  do  the  enclaves  give  us  about  the  great 
depression?  They  tell  us  in  the  case  of  12  of  the  13  enclaves 
(from  the  13th  I  have  not  heard)  that  there  has  been  no 
case  of  money  going  from  taxes  to  poor  relief. 

The  enclave  in  Labuan  tells  us  that,  since  its  founda- 
tion, although  the  Chinese  money  lenders  ask  15  per  cent, 
the  limit  of  legal  rate  of  interest,  when  security  is  given, 
there  has  been  no  case  of  failure  to  repay,  although  there 
has  been  a  prodigious  drop  in  the  prices  of  copra  and 
rubber. 

The  enclave  of  Saint  Jordi  tells  us  that  there  is  neither 
depression  nor  unemployment  there,  in  spite  of  a  drought. 

Then  again  the  enclaves  are  valuable  to  our  cause  as 
laboratories  where  the  best  forms  of  operation  are  being 
evolved,  in  practice,  to  serve  as  models  for  legislatures. 

Next,  is  it  not  an  achievement  of  importance  that  the 
total  rent  of  the  land  under  enclavure  is  now  handled  in 
behalf  of  the  people  and  that  the  area  represented  is  no 
longer  handled  by  private  landlords,  privilege  or  monopoly? 

Finally,  if  the  cause  is  not  marching  on  as  fast  as  most 
of  us  desire,  is  it  not  deep  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  it  is  really  marching — to  watch  the  increasing  areas, 
to  mark  the  increasing  rent,  to  know  that  justice  is  gain- 
ing ground? 

Taxes — and  How 

We  Hate  Them! 

MORE  than  a  half  century  has  elapsed  since  Henry  George  wrote 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  Therein  he  explained  this  paradoxical 
situation:  the  more  progress  we  have  the  more  we  suffer  from  poverty 
— that  is,  some  of  us. 

Great  riches  seem  nearly  always  to  bring  extreme  poverty,  and  Henry 
George  pointed  out  a  definite  remedy. 

Until  our  recent  unpleasant  experiences  we  had  always  been  con- 
vinced that  we  were  the  greatest  people  in  the  world;  that  our  customs 
and  laws — everything  American,  in  fact — were  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  comparing  ourselves  to  the  various  foreign  countries  we  always  had 
a  definite  feeling  of  superiority. 

But  now  we  have  been  shaken  from  this  satisfied  complacency;  we 
are  definitely  willing  to  admit  that  something  is  wrong.  And  Henry 
George  told  us  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  it  is  our  taxing  system. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  has 
maintained  that  the  remedy  suggested  by  this  outstanding  economist 
would  be  dependable.  Tolstoy,  the  great  Russian  author,  maintained 
that  this  system  would  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  world  because 
it  is  so  logical. 

The  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  maintain  that  it  will  discourage 
and  ultimately  destroy  speculation  in  land  which  makes  its  price  high. 
It  will  transfer  the  economic  rent  in  annual  land  value  to  the  public 
treasury.  It  will  displace  all  taxes  on  labor  and  capital,  all  of  which 
are  taxes  that  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Taxation  is  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death;  it  is  a  two- 
edged  sword :  if  it  is  right  it  will  conserve  prosperity  and  dispel  depres- 


sion; but  if  wrong,  it  will  create  unemployment  and  make  living  costs 
unbearable.  Our  present  system  of  taxing  everything,  it  is  maintained 
by  Single  Taxers,  is  oppressing  both  capital  and  labor.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  financial  troubles. 

Every  constructive  effort  we  make  adds  to  community  wealth,  to  its 
land  value;  and  that  land  value  is  our  own  because  it  is  the  product  of 
mutual  efforts.  It  is  the  result  of  gathering  into  communities,  and  of 
our  cultural  association,  and  of  the  social  services  we  organize  and 
operate.  This  wealth  is  just  as  tangible  and  extensive  as  wealth  we 
create  and  store  in  warehouses  and  bank  vaults  or  build  into  great 
city  structures. 

And  here  is  where  the  Single  Taxers  maintain  we  should  secure  our 
funds  to  support  our  government  —  -from  land  values.  Exchange 
several  taxes  for  one  tax.  They  maintain  that  the  advantage  of  this 
form  of  taxation  is  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  The  tax  on  land  is  out 
in  the  open,  easy  to  inspect  and  easy  to  value.  Compare  this  method 
with  the  present  system  with  its  horde  of  officials  employed  in  adminis- 
tering taxes  such  as  the  tariff,  income,  tobacco,  gasoline,  etc.,  etc. 

Taxation  of  land  values  will  destroy  the  "industry"  of  holding  land 
idle  for  years  —  sometimes  decades  —  while  population  grows  and  makes 
it  valuable. 

And  it  is  further  maintained  that  the  farmer  would  not  suffer  from 
this  form  of  taxation  because  improved  land  would  be  exempt  under 
this  system.  The  farmer  would  be  taxed  only  on  what  he  would  call 
the  "run-down  "value  of  his  land. 

The  Single  Taxers  believe  that  their  system  will  break  up  the  bread 
lines  and  frozen  deposits  in  banks,  as  well  as  in  tin  boxes  and  socks, 
and  put  both  idle  capital  and  idle  labor  to  work  building  on  vacant 
lots  and  in  the  business  enterprises  to  follow. 

Now  that  we  are  looking  for  remedies,  even  revolutionary  ideas  that 
will  bring  about  a  more  equalized  distribution  of  wealth  are  worth  con- 
sideration, and  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  Single  Tax  system 
deserve  attention.  —  Editorial  in  Liberty,  Sept.  3,  1932. 


r*RUE  free  traders  have  never  enthused  over  Great 

•*•     Britain's  spurious  free  trade,  and  have  few  tears  to 

shed  over  its  abandonment.  So  long  as  industry  must  bear 

taxation  it  is  better  that  the  tax  be  called  by  its  right 

name  than  be  misbranded  "free  trade." 

BOOK  NOTICE 

"THE  HOLY  EARTH" 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  by  Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  A  descriptive  title  might  be:  "The  Right  Use  of  the  Earth." 
It  is  inspiring,  prophetic,  optimistic,  and  democratic.  It  is  refreshing 
to  one  who,  like  myself,  has  been  nauseated  by  reading  real  estate  board 
literature  and  the  flaming,  mendacious  advertisements  of  the  large 
land  speculators,  who  actually  call  land  a  "commodity,"  as  if  it  is  of 
no  greater  economic  importance  than  are  groceries.  "The  Holy  Earth" 
treats  land  respectfully,  even  reverently. 

Dr.  Bailey  is  not  a  political  economist,  but  his  book  will  be  agree- 
able to  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  wide  sweep  of  his  short 
essays  cannot  be  shown  by  a  few  paragraphs,  but  the  following  may 
be  quoted  as  especially  interesting: 

"This  will  necessarily  mean  a  better  conception  of  property  and  of 
one's  obligation  in  the  use  of  it.  We  shall  conceive  of  the  earth,  which 
is  the  common  habitation,  as  inviolable.  One  does  not  act  rightly 
towards  one's  fellows  if  one  does  not  know  how  to  act  rightly  toward 
the  earth." 

"We  begin  to  foresee  the   vast   religion  of  a   better  socia!  order." 

"More  iniquity  follows  the  improper  and  greedy  division  of  the  re- 
sources and  privileges  of  the  earth  than  any  other  form  of  sinfulnesa.  " 

"The  naturist  knows  that  the  time  will  come  slowly  —  not  yet  are 
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we  ready  for  fulfillment;  he  knows  that  we  cannot  regulate  the  cosmos, 
or  even  the  natural  history  of  the  people,  by  enactments.  Slowly:  by 
removing  handicaps  here  and  there;  *  by  teaching,  by  sug- 

gestion; by  a  public  recognition  of  the  problem,  even  though  not  one 
of  us  sees  the  end  of  it. " 

"It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  sinfulness  of  vast  private  estates 
that  shut  up  expanses  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  reach  and 
enjoyment  of  others  that  are  born  similarly  to  the  privileges  of  the 
planet.  *  *  *  There  is  no  inalienable  right  in  the  ownership  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Readjustments  must  come  *  *  *  and 
in  the  end  there  will  be  no  private  monopoly  of  public,  or  natural 
resources." 

"  If  we  may  fraternalize  territory,  so  shall  we  fraternalize  com- 
merce. No  people  may  rightly  be  denied  the  privilege  to  trade  with  all 
other  peoples.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a  sorry  people  that  purchased 
no  supplies  from  without.  Every  people,  small  or  large,  has  right  of 
access  to  the  sea,  for  the  sea  belongs  to  mankind.  It  follows  that  no 
people  has  a  right  to  deprive  any  other  people  of  the  shore,  if  that 
people  desires  the  contact.  We  now  begin  to  understand  the  awful 
sin  of  partitioning  the  earth  by  force." 

His  chapter  on  War  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence  is  a  unique  attack 
on  one  of  the  arguments  of  militarists. 

The  author  was  born  on  a  Michigan  farm  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Early  he  developed  capacity  for  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and,  when  he  entered  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  as 
a  student  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  science  of  botany. 
After  graduation,  he  remained  as  a  teacher  of  horticulture  in  that  insti- 
tution, until  Cornell  University  called  him,  and  he  was  connected  with 
its  agricultural  college  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  he  retired, 
built  himself  a  home  in  Ithaca,  where  he  has  a  large  herbarium,  and 
devotes  his  time  to  the  study  of  botany  and  to  literature.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer  and  a  busy  editor  in  the  field  of  natural  science 
but  he  occasionally  publishes  essays  and  verses. — H.  M.  H. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A  FAMOUS  DOCTOR  MAKES  A  DIAGNOSIS 

EDITOR  LAND  FREEDOM: 

Your  clear  and  incisive  comment  in  the  July-August  number,  on 
Norman  Thomas's  failure  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  land 
question,  and  his  reluctance  to  admit  that  a  single  remedy  may 
set  right  a  complicated  social  illness,  recalls  the  familiar  medical  illus- 
trations, which  may  be  put  in  dozens  of  ways,  but  has  not  lost  its  point. 

One  physician  fails  to  "think  through."  He  fastens  his  attentions 
on  symptons — anemia,  breathlessness,  lassitude,  mental  and  bodily 
feebleness,  dizziness,  etc.,  and  would  give  a  medicine — perhaps  a  mix- 
ture of  drugs — for  each.  The  other  does  think  through.  He  seeks  a 
common  cause  for  all  the  complex  symptoms,  and  finding  it  (say  hook- 
worm infestation),  uses  a  medicine  (say  thymol  or  carbon  tetrachloride 
to  kill  and  expel  the  parasite)  that  will  remove  it.  Then  he  takes  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Landlordism  is  the  social  hookworm.  So  long  as  it  is  permitted  to 
drain  the  body  politic,  and  to  inject  its  poison  into  the  stream  of  the 
circulation,  so  long  will  the  consequent  ills  continue.  There  is  one 
means,  and  only  one,  to  bring  about  social  health.  Kill  and  expell  the 
parasite  by  collecting  the  rent  of  land  for  the  public  treasury — thus 
becoming  able  to  abolish  unjust  taxation.  S.  S.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILL  PAY  NO  MORE  FOR  CAPITAL  THAN  IT   IS  WORTH 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

"Capital"  appears  to  be  only  technically  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  It  is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  labor. 

"In  truth,  the  primary  division  of  wealth  in  distribution  is  dual,  not 
tripartite.  Capital  is  but  a  form  of  labor,  and  its  distinction  from  labor 


is  in  reality  but  a  subdivision,  just  as  the  division  of  labor  into  skilled 
and  unskilled  would  be.  In  our  examination  we  have  reached  the  same 
point  as  would  have  been  attained  had  we  simply  treated  capital  as  a 
form  of  labor,  and  sought  the  law  which  divides  the  produce  between 
rent  and  wages;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  possessors  of  the  two  factors, 
natural  substances  and  powers,  and  human  exertion — -which  two 
factors  by  their  union  produce  all  wealth."  ("Progress  and  Poverty," 
Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  V.). 

Then  to  consider  it  as  one  of  three  factors  is  misleading: 

"Yet  this,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  reader  is  what  is  done 
in  all  the  standard  works  *  *  *  they  proceed  to  treat  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  between  the  rent  of  land,  the  wages  of  labor  and 
the  profits  of  capital."  ("Progress  and  Poverty,"  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  I.). 

Capital  produces  no  more  than  Hope,  or  News,  or  Currency,  or  Food. 
We  might  pour  quantities  of  all  these,  say,  into  a  mine  and  they  would 
be  dead  till  labor  came.  All  are  mere  aids  to  labor:  "Capital  *  *  * 
is  in  reality  employed  by  labor."  ("Progress  and  Poverty,"  Bk.  Ill, 
Ch.  I.). 

"In  truth,  the  primary  division  of  wealth  in  distribution  is  dual, 
not  tripartite. "  ("Progress  and  Poverty, "  as  above).  Land  and  Labor 
produce  all  wealth. 

The  returns  to  "Capital"  are  then  either  rent  or  wages. 

It  follows  then  that  whatever  part  of  "interest"  is  due  to  increased 
return  to  Labor  will  increase,  as  Henry  George  wrote.  But  whatever 
part  is  due  to  Monopoly  will  disappear  entirely. 

But  in  any  case  we  need  not  worry  over  interest.  Under  free  con-; 
ditions  no  one  will  pay  for  capital  more  than  it  is  worth  to  him. 

N.  Y.  City.  BOLTON  HALL. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Two  questions  have  been  running  through  the  columns  of  LAN! 
AND  FREEDOM  that  should  be  settled  among  Single  Taxers  sometime 
and  dropped,  leaving  the  space  for  something  better.  They  are  (1] 
Whether  rent  is  added  to  price?  and  (2)  What  is  the  cause  of  interest 
and  whether  interest  will  persist  if  or  when  the  Single  Tax  prevails? 

The  first  is  answered  by  Ricardo's  "Law  of  Rent:"  that  rent  is  th( 
excess  value  of  any  land  over  the  poorest  land  in  use.  This  excess  valut 
is  taken  by  the  land  owner.  It  may  be  observed  by  any  one  from  the 
fact  that  wheat  grown  on  the  poorest  land  sells  on  the  market  for  thi 
same  price  as  wheat  grown  on  the  best  land;  or  from  the  fact  that  on< 
may  go  from  a  country  village  to  the  business  center  of  Chicago  or 
New  York,  and  buy  as  cheaply  as  at  the  village  store. 

The  second  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  if  and  when  the  Singl 
Tax  prevail?,  capital  will  be  what  it  is  now,  a  stored  up  labor  product 
and  if  one  has  capital  which  he  does  not  want  to  use  presently  and  an 
other  needs  it  for  present  use,  the  latter  will  pay  the  then  market  pric 
for  its  use,  if  any,  as  there  probably  will  be.  That  is  as  far  as  we  nee< 
to  know  at  present.  Let  nature  take  its  course.  It  will  anyway.  Ou 
present  duty  is  to  work  for  the  Single  Tax.  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

Oshkosk,  Wis. 


DEFENDS  PROHIBITION 


EDITOR  AND  LAND  FREEDOM: 

I  read  the  letter  of  Howell  Clopton  Han-is,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  in  you 
May-June  issue  with  pleasure,  for  prohibition  made  me  a  teetotalei 
I  recall  that  some  years  ago  a  fellow-Single  Taxer  used  to  dwell  on  t] 
idea  that  if  we  had  the  Henry  George  land  value  tax  in  effect,  liquc 
would  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  in  consequence  the  stuff  would  be  s 
cheap  that  very  little  would  be  sold  and' as  a  result  temperance  wou 
be  promoted.  I  believed  that  theory  then,  but  I  don't  now.  Alcohol 
beverages  are  a  habit-forming  drug  and  the  cheaper  the  stuff  the  moi 
would  be  drunk  and  the  more  drunkards  made. 

I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  personal  liberty  as  any  Henry  George  ma 
but  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  personal  liberty  gag  as  applied  1 
booze.  I  believe  that  the  Ten  Commandments  and  all  laws,  rules  an 
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regulations  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  but  such  laws  are  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  vast  majority  of  people.  And  prohibition  is  one 
of  those  laws.  I  know  of  its  general  benefit  in  many  cases.  Traffic 
lights  are  a  denial  of  personal  liberty,  but  don't  drive  by  when  the  red 
light  is  on.  W.  L.  CROSMAN. 

Revere,  Mass. 

MR.  ASHTON  IS  VIGOROUS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  debate  now  waging,  as  to  whether  rent  is  the  hen  or  the  egg, 
reminds  me  of  Kant's  critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  also  brings  back 
a  flood  of  memories  of  my  law  school  days  when  it  was  a  daily  ordeal 
to  conform  my  mind  to  the  "cramping"  (as  George  styles  it)  which 
creates  a  distinction  where  no  difference  in  aims  exists.  It  is  this  intermi- 
nable search  for  the  absolute  that  wrecked  Protestantism  into  fifty- 
seven  varieties  and  which  gave  Heinze  his  idea  for  a  pickled  fortune. 

If  I  had  not  fortunately  read  George's  unanswerable  argument  for 
moral  results  before  meeting  the  present  contest  of  wits  and  words  on 
the  theoretical  ultimate  I  would  now  conclude  that  Single  Taxers  were 
more  concerned  with  an  argument  than  with  the  regeneration  of 
humanity. 

Your  debaters  of  the  moment  are  simply  creating  the  very  condition 
which  they  profess  to  avoid,  i.  e.,  mental  confusion.  We  have  burdens 
enough  without  becoming  spectacles  to  those  whom  we  would  convert. 
If  such  highly  educated  antagonists  as  Prof.  Seligman  of  New  York 
and  Dean  Dowham  of  Cambridge,  are  not  concerned  whether  rent  is 
the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  dog  I  am  sure  that  those  unfamiliar  with 
Single  Tax  are  less  concerned  whether  rent  is  the  hen  or  the  egg.  Who 
shall  have  the  egg  is  our  only  concern.  On  this  point  there  is  no  argu- 
ment and  it  ill  becomes  Single  Taxers  to  provide  anti-Single  Taxers 
with  the  defense  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Single  Taxers.  If  the  antis 
should  ever  raise  the  question  as  to  priority  of  the  hen  or  the  egg  in 
economics  then,  in  legal  parlance,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  them. 

We  have  hay  to  make  while  Depression's  sun  is  shining,  so  let's  not 
start  an  economic  education  in  "cramping"  until  we  are  safely  passed 
our  industrial  cramping  and  until  the  economic  eggs  are  safely  stowed 
into  the  commonwealth's  market  basket. 

Kant  undoubtedly  enjoyed  his  journey  into  the  field  of  Pure  Reason. 
Has  any  one  else  enjoyed  it?  Has  Kant  alleviated  humanity's  suffer- 
ings? Let's  avoid  reducing  Single  Tax  to  cant. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

ANOTHER  extraordinary  find  is  to  be  credited  to  Benjamin  W. 
Burger,  or  rather  to  one  of  his  legal  assistants,  in  the  purchase  "from  a 
London  bookshop  of  a  rare  pamphlet.  We  quote  the  title  page:  "  Printed 
for  John  Palairet  at  Dukes  Arms,  Strand,  being  Considerations  on  the 
Several  High  Duties  which  the  Nation  in  General  (as  well  as  Trade 
in  Particular)  Labors  Under,  with  a  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Run- 
ning of  Goods,  Discharging  the  Trader  from  any  Search  and  raising 
all  Public  Supplies  by  One  Single  Tax." 

And  this  little  work  was  printed  in  1743! 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  Single  Tax  as  we  understand  it.  The  writer 
would  substitute  "one  single  excise  duty  over  all  Great  Britain  and 
that  upon  houses."  He  would  exempt  the  poorer  inhabitants  from 
this  duty,  and  he  dwells  upon  the  advantage  to  the  people  of  "paying 
one  duty  instead  of  many. "  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  pleas  for  free  trade, 
for  he  would  wipe  away  almost  every  duty  upon  importations.  While 
indicating  that  necessity  might  excuse  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule 
he  lays  down,  he  says:  "That  all  prohibitions  are  in  general  hurtful, 
however,  has  ever  been  my  opinion." 

ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAV,  of  Takoma,  Wash.,  son  of  the  late  E.  Still- 
man  Doubleday,  is  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State.  He 


will  emphasize  the  land  question  and  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed. With  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Progressives  his  elec- 
tion seems  very  probable. 

THE  Fairhope  Courier,  organ  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  at  Fairhope, 
Ala.,  in  its  issue  of  August  4  began  the  39th  year  of  its  publication. 

CHARLES  D.  BLACKBALL  was  the  maker  and  originator  of  a  series 
of  "sticker"  stamps  in  the  '80s.  He  is  now  preparing  for  distribution 
a  series  of  leaflets  suitable  for  handouts  or  for  enclosure  with  regular 
mail.  He  will  print  and  distribute  at  actual  pay-out  cost,  making  no 
charge  for  his  own  time.  Each  item  is  to  contain  fifty  to  one  hundred 
words  on  a  eheet  3yt  by  5^  inches.  There  should  be  about  fifty  in  first 
lot  printed  on  large  sheets  to  keep  down  the  cost.  Mr.  Blackball  wants 
copies  of  statement  from  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  who  are  asked 
to  get  busy  and  mail  copies  to  C.  D.  Blackball,  35  North  Division 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HOWELL  CLOPTON  HARRIS,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  in  an  excellent  letter 
in  the  Macon  Telegraph,  analyzes  the  tariff  statements  of  a  speaker 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city.  Mr.  Harris  makes  good  fun  out 
of  it. 

H.  W.  NOREN  has  made  a  demand  that  the  grave  of  Jefferson  be 
opened  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  has  turned  over  on  hearing 
cf  the  proceedings  at  the  late  Democratic  convention. 

DR.  JAMES  MALCOLM,  of  Albany,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Nation 
a  letter  on  the  Single  Tax  which  that  paper  refused  to  print.  Mr.  Mal- 
colm wrote  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  intimating 
that  he  had  regretfully  reached  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Villard  was 
hostile  to  the  Single  Tax,  to  which  that  gentleman  replied:  "Not  hos- 
tile, just  uninterested  and  not  convinced."  Which  prompts  us  to  advise 
Single  Taxers  to  leave  Mr.  Villard  alone.  The  same  applies  to  Arthur 
Brisbane,  who  defends  land  speculation  and  the  diversion  of  about 
thirteen  billions  of  publicly  created  value  goes  into  private  pockets, 
part  of  it  into  Mr.  Brisbane's  pockets.  "Not  interested,"  says  Mr. 
Villard.  "Very  much  interested,"  says  Mr.  Brisbane  advising  his 
readers  to  get  in  and  help  themselves  to  it.  And  the  Nation  is  a  reform 
paper — -God  save  the  mark! 

MAJOR  GENERAL  PENDLETON  is  an  inmate  of  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.  General  Pendleton  is  seventy-two  years  of  age 
and  since  his  retirement  eight  years  ago  has  served  as  mayor  and  council- 
man of  Coronado. 

FATHER  Cox  on  the  morning  of  June  9  addressed  10,000  of  the  ex- 
service  men  and  shouted:  "Who  owns  the  land  of  America — Herbert 
Hoover,  incorporated,  or  the  American  people?" 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  as  usual  extraordinarily 
active  in  letter  writing  to  newspapers  and  official  bodies. 

EMIL  KNIPS,  of  Fairhope,  has  written  to  Jackson  Ralston  congra- 
tulating him  on  the  article  from  his  pen  in  July-August  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  He  calls  it  a  clear  cut  and  convincing  analysis  of  the  farmer's 
problem  and  suggests  its  publication  in  leaflet  form  for  wider  distribu- 
tion. 

A.  G.  BEECHER,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
Single  Taxers  of  the  country,  is  now  about  after  a  five  months  stay 
in  the  hospital,  and  is  slowing  improving.  He  has  written  a  hymn  for 
our  cause  to  the  tune  of  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee"  and  also  makes 
a  suggestion  for  a  badge  or  button  to  be  worn  by  Henry  George  men. 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  of  Baltimore,  sailed  on  the  lie  de  France  on 
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Aug.  26.    He  may  get  over  to  England  to  celebrate  the  Henry  George 
birthday. 

A  DOUBLE-LEADED  editorial  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
in  August  entitled  "The  Road  Back:  It  Leads  to  the  Land."  Unfor- 
tunately the  editorial  itself  leads  nowhere.  But  it  is  nevertheless  signif- 
icant. 

THROUGH  the  work  of  John  C.  Rose  and  others  there  originates  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  many  thousand  letters  annually,  explaining  the 
Georgean  philosophy  and  dwelling  on  current  events  from  the  Georgean 
view  point.  These  go  to  all  sorts  of  publications  and  a  vast  number 
are  published.  If  you  wish  the  daily  or  weekly  paper  of  your  city  or 
town  to  receive  these  letters  or  such  as  are  suitable  to  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  send  the  page  where  the  letters  customarily  appear,  and  also 
the  editorial  page  of  the  paper.  Mail  sample  pages  to  John  C.  Rose, 
1112  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


already  in  operation  in  Canada  for  the  seizure  of  any  unused  or  un- 
occupied lands  and  abandoned  farms,  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
unemployed,  such  land  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a. period  of 
five  years.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  In  Canada,  we 
are  told  by  Labor,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  a  sum  of  money  is  ad- 
vanced to  enable  the  settler  to  become  established  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis. 

C.  J.  S.,  under  which  initials  we  think  we  detect  Charles  J.  Schoalcs, 
has  an  excellent  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  July  31  under  the 
striking  head,  which  the  Record  puts  in  large  type,  "The  Voice  of 
Henry  George,  What  Has  He  to  Teach,  if  Anything,  in  This  Day  of 
Depression,  War  Debts,  Reparations  and  Despair?" 

A  LETTER  from  Charles  G.  Merrell  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  called  forth 
an  editorial  in  that  paper.  Mr.  Merrell  in  his  letter  uses  material  from 
Mr.  Jorgensen's  pamphlet,  "The  Road  to  Better  Business." 


THE  National  Party  has  placed  in  the  field  nominations  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  John  Zahnd  and  Florence  Garvin,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Governor  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island.  John  Zahnd  states  to 
a  reporter  of  the  International  News  Service  that  "We  advocate  the 
taking  of  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes  as  the  only  logical 
way  to  real  prosperity."  The  by-laws  of  the  party  reads:  "We  demand 
that  the  full  rent  of  land  be  collected  by  the  government  in  place  of 
all  direct  and  indirect  taxes."  Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  need 
not  be  told  where  Miss  Garvin  stands.  A  column  interview  with  her 
in  a  Providence  paper  makes  her  position  clear.  She  says  the  National 
Party,  which  has  its  main  strongholds  in  Indiana  and  Missouri,  owes 
its  origin  to  Congressman  Charles  A.  Lindberg,  father  of  the  famous 
aviator.  In  1924  Miss  Garvin  was  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  La- 
Follette  ticket. 

A  RECENT  visitor  to  this  office  was  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  of  Chicago, 
who  is  spending  his  vacation  in  visiting  cities  where  Single  Taxers  reside. 
On  August  18,  he  was  entertained  at  the  Sketch  Club  on  Camac 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  delivered  a  talk.  Present  at  this 
gathering  were  Robert  C.  Macauley,  Harold  Sudell,  Frank  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoopes  and  many  others.  Mr.  Ewing  talked 
on  the  importance  of  the  coming  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Henry  George  Club  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  present  also  at  a  gathering  at  Harry  Olney's  caferteria  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  talked  on  methods  of  propaganda. 

HELEN  IRENE  ELDER,  of  1940  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
writes,  saying  that  she  read  with  great  appreciation  Franklin  Went- 
worth's  radio  talk.  She  suggests  the  use  of  screen  pictures  by  patriotic 
youthful  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts  for  the  inculcation  of  our 
message.  Those  interested  may  communicate  with  her.  She  asks, 
"Why  couldn't  all  the  Single  Tax  associations  get  together  and  form 
a  film  company?" 

WE  have  received  the  Principles  and  Programme  of  the  Progressive 
League  of  America,  from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  sound  document.  The 
signers  of  the  declaration  are  R.  E.  Chadwick,  Harry  E.  Farrell, 
Frederick  W.  Roman,  George  J.  Shaffer,  and  David  Woodhead,  all 
names  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  Single  Tax  world. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON,  of  Fall  River,  is  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
Massachussetts  legislature.  He  has  compiled  some  valuable  taxation 
data  for  campaign  use  which  we  hope  to  make  available  for  the  columns 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Public  Forum  in  that  city  presented  a  resolution  advocating  a  plan 


W.  E.  ALEXANDER,  of  Ethridge,  Tenn.,  has  an  article  in  the  Labor 
Advocate  of  nearly  two  columns  in  length. 

E.  R.  URELL,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  veteran  worker  in  the  cause,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Pomona  Grange  at  Mitchells  Mills,  Pa.,  under 
the  title,  "Just  Taxation  Will  Solve  the  Unemployment  Problem." 
There  were  about  ISO  in  attendance  and  the  Mansfield  Advertiser 
printed  the  address  in  full,  covering  nearly  three  columns.  It  is  a 
wholly  admirable  talk,  some  of  it  couched  on  a  plane  of  beauty  and 
eloquence.  Mt.  Urell  writes  us:  "I  am  eighty-one  years  old  and  feel- 
ing fine." 

IN  an  address  before  the  Engineer's  Club,  of  Dayton,  O.,  Dr.  Mar 
Millikin  reviewed  the  talk  of  Kirby  Page  before  the  same  body,  a  plea 
for  socialism.  The  Dayton  Daily  News  gave  Dr.  Millikin's  address  a 
good  report.  Dr.  Millikin  had  concluded  his  talk  as  follows:  "I  am 
not  pessimistic  about  this  thing  we  conceitedly  call  civilization.  It  is 
pretty  tough  but  it  has  antidotes  for  its  own  intoxications. " 

The  Pitchfork  is  a  nationally  known  periodical  at  Dallas 
Texas,  which  has  been  published  for  26  years.  In  the  August  issue  i1 
comes  out  for  the  Single  Tax  and  says:  "The  first  blow  at  privilegi 
should  be  to  free  the  earth  and  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  every  land 
less  man — and  this  can  be  done  by  the  simple  expedient  of  applyinf 
the  Henry  George  theory  of  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values. " 

"DAD"  has  contributed  during  1932  to  various  issues  of  The  Gate 
way,  a  local  paper  of  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  a  series  of  papers  in  blank  am 
rhymed  verse  entitled  "At  the  Feet  of  the  Philosopher."  These  con 
sist  of  paraphrases  from  "Progress  and  Poverty."  We  acknowl 
edge  receipt  from  "Dad"  of  a  small  loose  leafed  scrap  book 
leather  bound,  containing  these  articles  complete.  A  number  of  thes 
have  been  prepared  as  gifts  to  old  friends.  Typewritten  on  the  firs 
page  is  the  dedication:  "To  the  memory  of  Oliver  Rule,  sincer 
Christian  and  Philosopher,  in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  wa 
through  him  I  was  shown  this  great  truth." 

READERS  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  interested  to  know  tha 
Joseph  L.  Richards,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  contested  the  United  Stat« 
Senatorship  with  George  H.  Moses  in  the  New  Hampshire  primarie 
Mr.  Richards  is  a  Single  Taxer.  Our  old  friend  George  H.  Duncan  wi 
run  for  Governor. 

SEVERAL  well-written  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  an 
Hollywood  newspapers  from  R.  J.  Kinsinger. 
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RICHARD  WELTON,  of  Cheswold,  Del.,  calls  himself  a  benevolent 
mmunist.  Mr.  Welton,  who  is  a  mucisian,  has  had  an  interesting 
reer.  He  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1886  on  a  journey  to  a 
insas  college.  He  was  expelled  from  that  college  on  account  of  his 
jws.  He  played  the  organ  at  Chickering  Hall  at  the  first  Anti-Poverty 
:eting.  In  the  same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George, 
cGlynn,  Post  and  Croasdale.  He  was  a  speaker  in  Delaware  during 
e  campaign  for  the  Single  Tax  in  that  State.  In  1900  he  went  to 
;nver  and  made  the  opening  speech  of  the  campaign  with  Senator 
icklin  on  the  night  of  his  arrival.  He  attended  the  Baltimore  con- 
•ence  last  year,  and  has  by  no  means  lost  a  particle  of  his  interest 
the  cause,  having  just  written  a  small  book  the  manuscript  of  which 
have  been  permitted  to  see.  He  is  seventy-seven  years  old. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sep- 
ttber  2  by  a  gathering  of  fifty-five  workers  in  the  cause.  Among  the 
eakers  were:  Edson  Scofield,  Charles  James,  George  Shaffer,  W.  F. 
ithers,  David  Woodhead,  Ralph  E.  Chadwick  and  A.  J.  Samis. 

THE  death  of  James  A.  Ford  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  is  reported. 
r.  Ford  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  Mr.  Wernicke,  of  Los  Angeles,  tells 
that  he  was  once  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Single  Tax  League.  He 
a  one  of  the  early  California  newspaper  men  and  founded  the  Moun- 
n  Messenger  at  Downieville  in  1869. 

IN  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  "Can  the  Single  Tax 
itation  be  Revived?"  by  Willis  J.  Abbott,  is  contained  a  brief  review 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  movement  in  the  early  days.  Though 
has  never  been  a  moment  when  the  agitation  for  the  Single  Tax 
s  been  allowed  to  die  out,  Mr.  Abbott  refers,  of  course,  to  its  promi- 
nce  in  the  popular  thought  of  today  as  compared  with  the  years  when 
airy  George  and  Tom  L.  Johnson  were  alive.  Mr.  Abbott  in  his 
icle  mentions  the  recent  editorial  in  Liberty  and  senses  a  revival 
popular  interest  in  the  cause. 

REPLYING  to  a  letter  from  Julius  Young  in  the  World-Telegram, 
Dloring  the  absence  of  a  "youth  movement"  in  this  country,  Miss 
toinette  Kaufmann,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
:h  Foundation,  states  that  Henry  George  in  his  famous  book  "Pro- 
•ss  and  Poverty, "  sounded  a  note  that  if  taken  up  by  the  youth  of 
s  country  would  lift  surprisingly  the  level  of  our  social  and  economic 
Ware."  She  states  the  purpose  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation 
popularize  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  and  reveals  a  strong 
ponse  from  the  young  people  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  94  Petty  France, 
ndon,  S.  W.  London,  England,  announces  a  prize  essay  contest  to 
3e  March  27,  1933,  two  awards  of  £10  each,  six  awards  of  £5  each 
i  twenty-five  awards  of  £2  each.  These  essays  are  to  be  on  the  "Prin- 
les  of  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  their  necessary  relation" 
p,  and  their  practical  application  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment 
1  poverty."  Essays  are  not  to  exceed  5,000  words  in  length. 

IERBERT  ALLEN,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Ashe- 
e  Times  which  contains  an  editorial  in  which  it  comments  on  con- 
ions.  Turning  its  searchlight  on  local  matters  the  editor  points  out 
it  four-fifths  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Buncombe 
unty,  amounting  to  $143,500,000,  is  in  the  hands  of  five  per  cent 
the  tax  payers.  The  Times  sees  no  remedy  for  the  conditions  it 
Bribes.  Doubtless  the  editor  would  welcome  informative  literature 
the  subject. 

ION.  PETER  WITT,  of  Cleveland,  will  deliver  the  keynote  speech 
the  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress,  his  subject  being  the  vital 
•  •me  of  the  hour,    "The  Depression,  its  Cause  and  Cure."    This  will 
'tibahly  be  staged  at  the  opening  luncheon  on  Monday,  October  10. 


THE  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  London, 
England,  reports  the  sale  of  over  1,000  copies  of  the  Henry  George's 
"Science  of  Political  Economy,"  just  published. 

AMONG  active  Single  Tax  letter  writers  to  the  newspapers  mention 
should  be  made  of  Walter  Munch,  of  Minneapolis. 

THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  of  September  4,  contains  a  two  column 
article  on  Fairhope,  by  David  Holt,  entitled  "Single  Tax  Colony  Seen 
as  Successful."  The  article  is  altogether  favorable  in  its  viewpoint 
and  concludes  with  the  statement  that  "the  colony  is  doing  the  best 
it  can  to  demonstrate  a  single  tax  within  a  multiple-tax  state  and 
country."  The  writer  also  says  that  he  has  watched  with  interest  the 
growth  of  Fairhope  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

BERNARR  MCFADDEN,  publisher  of  Liberty,  who  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress,  has  written  Secretary 
Williams  saying  that  "  it  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  of  stress  and  heavy 
business  responsibilities  for  me  to  commit  myself  so  far  in  advance. 
If  you  will  designate  some  similar  occasion  in  the  near  future  in  or 
around  New  York  I  will  give  you  my  answer."  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Mr.  McFadden  may  attend  the  Memphis  conference. 

A  VERY  thoughtful  letter  over  a  column  in  length  favorable  to  the 
Single  Tax,  appears  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  from  E.  Le  Roy 
Gardner.  This  is  a  new  name  to  us,  but  he  appears  quite  competent 
to  discuss  the  question. 

A  NEW  column  is  introduced  in  the  Progressive  Labor  News,  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  and  is  conducted  by  George  E.  Lee.  The  column  will  bear 
the  heading  "Tax  Minded,"  and  Mr.  Lee,  judging  from  the  first  paper 
with  which  his  column  begins,  seems  to  understand  his  economics. 

OUR  old  friend  J.  E.  McLean,  author  of  "Spiritual  Economics," 
has  been  recuperating  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  but  now  has  returned  to  Fair- 
hope  much  improved. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Durbin  Van  Vleck,  of  Brooklyn,  long  an 
earnest  and  devoted  Single  Taxer.  Details  are  lacking. 

THE  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  of  August  3,  contained  a  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  N.  Nockels,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
on  "Labor's  Tax  Programme."  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  writer 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "A  Builder,"  who  wanted  to  know  why 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor  "have  refused  to  advocate  a  reduction 
in  real  estate  taxes."  Mr.  Nockels1  courageous  reply  reads  irfpart: 

"The  answer  is  that  the  term  real  estate  is  a  trick  term  that  includes 
two  different  kinds  of  property — namely,  property  that  is  produced 
by  labor,  buildings,  and  property  that  was  here  long  before  man  ap- 
peared on  this  planet.  To  scramble  these  two  things  together  and  call 
them  real  estate  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  dishonest  in  any  one  who  poses 
as  an  instructor  or  advocate,  and  organized  labor  will  denounce  the 
fraud  whenever  it  is  given  an  opportunity. 

"We  are  for  exempting  from  taxation  all  things  produced  by  labor, 
and  if  'A  Builder'  has  learned  something  from  this  reply  he  will  join 
us  and  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League  in 
encouraging  the  production  of  wealth  and  discouraging  speculation 
in  land. 

"One  helps  to  employ  labor,  the  other  forestalls  opportunities  to 
employ  labor." 

THE  Kansas  City  Star  in  an  editorial  "Is  Germany  Turning  Back?," 
advanced  the  following  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  break  between 
Chancellor  Bruening  and  President  Von  Hindenburg:  "He  (Von 
Hindenburg)  did  not  like  the  Chancellor's  programme  of  breaking  up 
the  great  landed  estates  in  East  Prussia  for  settlement  by  unemployed, 
which  had  infuriated  the  president's  old  aristocratic  friends. " 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM! 
STANDS  FOR 

TEARING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
-*-  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

\~\  TE  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Borah  plays  poker. 

•  •    We  suspect  not,  for  poker  is  exceedingly  stimulating 
to  the  intellect.    But  we  are  going  to  imagine  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  seated  in  a  seven-handed  game  which  is 
waxing  fast  and  furious.  There  is  a  "kitty"  which  is  rapid- 
ly absorbing  the  winnings  of  two  of  the  seven  players,  and 
which  will  absorb  these  also  if  the  game  is  continued  for 

1  any  length  of  time. 

f^HE  "kitty"  is  crooked— that  is,  it  takes  too  large  a 
contribution     in     chips.     The  owner  of  the  "kitty" 
renders  no  commensurate  service  for  what  he  is  receiving, 
the  chips   are   rapidly  disappearing  from   under   the 
ds  of  the  players.    Senator  Borah  and  the  rest  of  the 
ayers  see  this.    Does  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  ask  that 
rules  of  the  game  be  changed?    He  does  not.    With  a 
ious  fatuity  he  asks  that  the  numbers  of  chips  be  in- 
creased— some  five  billion.    And  these  under  the  rules  of 
the  game  will  continue  to  go  in  the  "kitty." 

HHE  analogy  is  plain.  One  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people — or  that  major  portion  of  them  who  are 
adults — are  seated  in  a  game  where  the  "kitty"  absorbs 
an  excessive  part  of  production.  The  "kitty"  is  rent,  eco- 
nomic rent,  land  value,  the  profits  of  landlordism.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  players  representing  labor  and  capital 
as  long  as  the  silent  partner,  the  rent  "kitty,"  continues 
to  absorb  the  winnings.  And  instead  of  asking  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  be  changed,  Senator  Borah  demands 
an  inflation  of  the  currency  by  some  five  billion,  in  other 
words  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chips. 

WILL  it  do  any  good?  It  will  not.  Flushed  with  the 
greater  number  of  chips  now  in  hand  the  betting 
will  become  wilder,  the  value  of  the  chips  will  decline,  and 
the  speculative  instincts  of  the  players  will  lead  them  to 
overplay  their  hands.  And  in  the  world  of  production 
and  distribution  we  shall  be  in  for  another  era  of  wildcat 
speculation,  rising  land  values  and  general  hell.  That  is 
what  Senator  Borah  would  do  for  us. 

\\  7HEN  an  aspirant  for  political  office  (vide  Hoover) 

*  •    says  (his  words  to  the  committee  from  the  Henry 
'  George  Congress  at  Baltimore  who  visited  him  at  Wash- 


ington) "I  am  glad  to  greet  any  body  of  men  who  think 
they  have  a  remedy  for  the  depression,"  it  means  that  he 
is  not  glad  at  all  but  only  bewildered.  When  another  (vide 
Roosevelt)  says  he  regrets  that  the  works  of  Henry  George 
are  not  more  widely  read  though  he  "does  not  go  all  the 
way  with  him, "it  means  that  he  has  not  yet  started. 
And  when  another  (vide  Newton  D.  Baker)  says  that  the 
instant  adoption  of  Henry  George's  remedy  (which  we  be- 
lieve is  unlikely  however  desirable)  "would  prove  too  great 
a  shock  for  our  industrial  system,"  we  wonder  if  he  would 
prefer  the  infinitely  greater  shock  that  would  come  (and 
must  inevitably  come)  from  the  cracking  of  civilization 
itself.  And  when  still  another  (vide  Norman  Thomas) 
says  that  the  first  thing  he  would  do  if  he  had  the  power 
would  be  to  take  land  values  in  taxation,  and  then  proceeds 
to  talk  of  a  score  of  things  he  would  also  do,  we  wonder 
if  he  has  forgot  the  famous  French  maxim,  "First  things 
first. "  All  of  which  is  proof  perhaps  that  for  some  time 
we  must  travel  along  without  the  help  of  these  gentlemen 
until  other  and  more  courageous  leaders  appear. 

\~K  TILL  ROGERS  is  our  leading  jokesmith.  It  is  a  pity 
•  *  he  will  not  refrain  from  comments  in  the  economic 
field,  with  which  department  of  knowledge  be  is  grossly 
unfamiliar.  A  sense  of  humor  may  act,  as  in  his  case  we 
believe  it  does  act,  as  a  perfect  insulation  against  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  especially  when  this  sense  is  inordinately 
taxed  from  day  to  day.  Mr.  Rogers  is  far  from  stupid, 
even  though  for  screen  purposes  he  assumes  the  part,  but 
his  defence  of  the  Sales  Tax  is  inexcusable  even  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  nascent  intelligence. 

JUDGING  from  the  speeches  of  the  two  late  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  as  well  as  those  of  their  adherents, 
what  both  parties  are  earnestly  working  for  and  ardently 
desire  is  the  destruction  and  utter  ruin  of  these  United 
States !  And  perhaps  their  cooperative  efforts  may  accom- 
plish it ! 

A  ND  taking  the  opinions  of  representatives  of  both  par- 
**  ties  the  two  candidates  lost  votes  with  every  appear- 
ance. Which  may  have  been  true,  too! 

HHOSE  who  advocate  a  coalition   government   should 
•••    be  heartened  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain.     It  is 
a  fine  way  to  get  nothing  done. 
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The  Crisis,  Cause  and  Cure 

WITHOUT  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  present  national  economic  crisis,  there 
can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  soundness  of  the 
measures  taken  in  relief,  of  their  effectiveness,  or  their 
failure  to  function.  The  primary  cause  lies  in  the  "con- 
fiscation" of  the  community-created  value  of  land  by 
private  holders.  I  paraphrase  the  word  "confiscation" 
from  the  now  popular  but  incorrect  significance  of  govern- 
mental seizure  through  taxation.  Its  true  meaning  is,  tak- 
ing for  public  purposes.  These  land  values  thus  privately 
absorbed  range  not  far  from  ten  billion  dollars  ($10,000,- 
000,000)  a  year  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  including 
not  merely  surface  land  values  but  variously  held  rights 
of  way  and  mineral,  oil  and  gas  values. 

The  inevitable  sequence  of  this  private  monopoly  of 
community-created  land  values  has  been  the  inescapable 
governmental  confiscation  of  private  property  through 
means  of  tariffs  and  direct  and  indirect  taxation  of  active 
capital  and  labor,  whether  in  the  form  of  license  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  or  taxes  on  personalty  including  taxes  on 
improvements  to  land,  wrongly  classified  as  real  estate. 
The  failure  to  confiscate  for  public  uses  the  community- 
created  rental  value  of  land,  and  the  tax-caused  reduc- 
tion in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public,  have  resulted 
in  such  a  disparity  between  the  capacity  to  produce  and 
the  ability  to  consume  through  lack  of  purchasing  power, 
as  to  bring  on  the  crisis.  Taxes  on  production  increase  the 
disparity  in  prices  between  what  the  producer  receives 
and  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay,  and  thus  seriously 
curtail  the  power  to  buy. 

Industry  will  not  produce  if  the  public  lacks  the  purchas- 
ing power  to  consume;  thus  unemployment  follows  in  ever- 
widening  circles  to  the  final  crash. 

If  this  economic  statement  is  true,  then  no  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  banks  or  for  the  stimulation  of  private 
industry  can  be  effective  in  restoring  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  public.  Therefore  these  measures  are  bound  to  fail 
in  producing  the  fundamental  relief.  Therefore  the  tax 
measures  now  enacted  by  Congress  are  bound  to  make  the 
situation  worse  by  still  further  (1)  increasing  the  cost  of 
articles  of  consumption  to  the  public,  already  40  per  cent 
below  normal  in  purchasing  power;  (2)  thus  reacting  still 
further  against  production;  (3)  thus  still  further  check- 
ing industry  in  factories  and  transportation;  (4)  thus 
further  increasing  unemployment;  (5)  thus  intensifying 
the  crisis. 

The  volume  of  evil  causations  is  even  more  marked  in 
the  states,  counties,  municipalities  and  towns,  and  other 
taxing  bodies,  than  in  the  Federal  Government.  Result- 
ing bankruptcies  are  not  alone  of  private  concerns,  but 
are  extending  to  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  not  far  away 
to  states.  Tax  strikes  are  in  progress  all  over  the  country. 
All  efforts  at  curtailing  public  expenditures  are  feeble, 


futile  and  still  powerfully  resisted  by  the  office-holding 
classes. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are  increasing  taxa 
tion  in  its  most  dangerous  forms  by  three  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  governmenta 
expenditures,  when  the  situation  requires  exactly  th< 
opposite  approach  to  the  problem.  There  must  even  rx 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  employees  to  administei 
these  new  taxes  over  and  above  any  prospective  decreas< 
in  government  employment.  The  whole  trend  of  ta> 
changes  in  the  states  is  toward  reducing  the  taxes  on  lane 
values  and  "distributing  the  burden"  still  further  upor 
industry  and  capital,  thus  fostering  land  monopoly  am 
still  further  crippling  labor  and  productive  capital.  Taxa 
tion  must  be  shifted  from  productive  energies  to  lam 
values. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  evil  causes  and  the  still  mon 
evil  exaggeration  of  the  causes.  I  have  called  attentioi 
to  the  futility  of  the  measures  of  so-called  relief.  The  whol 
country  is  so  desperate  that  the  President  should  ca 
together  a  small  body  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,— 
economists  who  know  soundly  at  least  one  thing,  the  funda 
mentals  of  taxation, — to  propose  without  delay  the  neces 
sary  reforms  in  taxation  and  governmental  expenditure 
national,  state  and  local,  and  start  the  agitation  whic 
will  put  them  into  operation.  Otherwise,  chaos,  industria 
paralysis,  widespread  riots,  incendiarism,  crime, — all  be 
yond  the  power  of  government  to  suppress  or  check. 

HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE. 

BUSINESS  generally  can  carry  the  normal  economi 
rent.  It  is  part  of  the  "overhead"  that  may  be  ca 
culated  accurately  in  advance.  It  is  met  easily  by  th 
volume  of  business  transacted  even  when  the  normal  ren 
is  high.  It  is  only  when  land  speculation  sets  in  that  at 
normal  rent  charges  are  made  under  which  industry  fine 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  produce  at  a  profit.  Then  t 
reduce  expenses  workmen  are  laid  off,  retrenchments  ar 
made  and  the  volume  of  production  is  curtailed.  Thi 
moves  progressively  until  failures  and  bankruptcies  fo' 
low  one  another.  What  is  local  becomes  general;  wher 
men  are  laid  off  and  wages  cease,  the  effect  of  this  is  fe! 
in  other  and  distant  cities.  This  is  the  simple  explanatio 
of  the  fundamental  cause  of  panics  and  industrial  depres 
sions.  These  are  corrected  by  the  slow  stablization  < 
industry  during  a  period  of  falling  land  values. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER  in  New  York  Sun. 

SOMETIME    (we    Single    Taxers    wonder    when)    th 
people  of  the  United  States  will   arouse  themselvt 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  political  field,  there  is  one  vita 
fundamental  issue  that  they  must  squarely  face,  and  ths 
is,  special  privilege  versus  true  democracy. 
JAMES  B.  ELLERY  in  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily  Times. 
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The  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress 


Henry  George  Congress  held  at  Memphis  October 
10,  11  and  12  has  passed  into  history.  The  attendance 
not  as  large  as  those  of  other  conferences  of  the  Henry 
Foundation,  but  it  was  fairly  representative,  with 
.elegates  from  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
iurgh,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  Massachussetts,  Washington, 
).  C.,  Michigan,  Seattle,  Washington,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
nd  other  cities  and  States. 

The  Southern  Tax  Conference,  which  was  held  con- 
aintly  with  the  Henry  George  Congress  had  representa- 
ives  of  taxing  bodies  who  favored  the  convention  with 
hort  speeches.  The  success  of  the  event  was  due  largely 
o  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
f  Memphis  and  its  efficient  secretary,  P.  M.  Birmingham, 
o  the  active  cooperation  of  Judge  Pittman,  Abe  D.  Wal- 
auer,  L.  D.  Bejack,  Dr.  W.  D.  Gaither,  and  others  of  the 
ctive  Single  Tax  group  than  whom  there  are  no  more 
evoted  souls  anywhere  in  the  movement. 

The  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  visiting 
ieorgists  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  newspaper 
ublicity  was  generous,  the  Commercial  Appeal,  both  morn- 
ig  and  evening  editions,  and  the  Press  Scimitar  covering 
ith  liberal  allowance  of  space  the  three  days  conference, 
icluding  a  half  column  interview  with  the  editor  of  LAND 
ND  FREEDOM  in  the  Press  Scimitar,  and  a  statement  of 
ist  what  it  is  we  are  after  in  the  Commercial  Appeal  from 
ever  ready  pen  of  Judge  Pittman.  To  these  is  to  be 
dded  much  front  page  stuff  and  liberal  extracts  from  the 
Deeches  of  every  session,  as  well  as  the  friendly  editorial 
•om  the  Appeal  which  our  readers  will  find  quoted  else- 
here. 

The  book  store  window  in  the  hotel  lobby  was  given  up 
)  the  display  of  Henry  George's  works  with  signs  and 
ivertisements.  A  few  blocks  away  from  the  hotel  on 
econd  Street  in  the  large  book  store  window  of  General 
.  R.  Taylor  was  a  fine  showing  of  the  works  of  Henry 
•eorge,  arranged  in  attractive  setting,  such  books  and 
amphlets  having  been  supplied  by  the  Robert  Schalken- 
ich  Foundation.  Thanks  are  also  due  for  this  effective 
ublicity  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Gaither  and  also  to  General  Taylor, 
ho  readily  acceded  to  go  the  limit  in  this  most  effective 
splay. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  LUNCHEON 

On  the  arrival  of  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in 
[emphis  a  call  was  made  on  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Louis 
eldert,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Cotton  Oil  Press.  Mr. 
eldert  is  not  a  Single  Taxer.  He  is  a  Republican,  a 
friend  of  Herbert  Hoover,  and  served  with  him  on  the 
ood  Commission.  But  he  has  a  lot  of  liberal  minded 
ends,  is  a  man  of  consequence  in  Memphis,  and  sur- 
unds  himself  with  the  best  people  in  the  city.  His  wife, 


who  writes  under  the  name  of  Grace  Boylan,  and  whom 
it  is  a  liberal  education  to  meet,  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  some  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
She  was  president  of  the  American  Pen  Women,  an  asso- 
ciation which  includes  many  of  the  best  known  women 
writers  North  and  South. 

Mr.  Geldert  called  together  a  group  of  his  friends  for  a 
luncheon  to  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  There  were 
present  Mr.  Meeman,  managing  editor  of  the  Press 
Scimitar,  the  Scripps-Howard  paper  of  Memphis;  Dr. 
Petrie,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Memphis,  and 
who  we  may  venture  to  say  is  more  than  merely  friendly 
to  our  cause;  Mr.  M.  G.  South,  real  estate  operator;  Mr. 
Keebler,  who  was  counsel  for  the  Fairhope  Corporation 
in  a  suit  instituted  against  the  corporation  some  time  ago, 
and  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city;  Mr.  Haynes;  and  last 
but  not  least,  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman,  leading  Single  Taxer 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County,  and  friend  of  Mr.  Geldert, 
who  does  not  select  his  friends  according  to  their  political 
stripe  and  so  manages  to  get  the  best 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  these  men,  represent- 
ing as  they  do  the  cultural  and  forward  movements  of 
this  southern  city  and  typical  of  what  is  best  within  its 
borders. 

This  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Geldert  *s  apartment 
overlooking  the  park  and  an  auto  ride  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geldert  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  so  back  to 
the  Hotel  Peabody. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

Judge  Pittman  in  opening  this  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress explained  the  absence  of  the  mayor  who  was  to  have 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  and  introduced  Hon. 
Abe  D.  Waldauer,  Assistant  City  Attorney. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Southern  Tax 
Conference  in  attendance  Mr.  Waldauer  described  the 
situation  confronting  the  Southern  States.  He  pointed  to 
the  tremendous  bonded  indebtedness  of  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas.  He  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the 
landed  estate  of  Mississippi  has  reverted  to  the  State  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  It  is  exceedingly  timely  in  view  of 
the  situation  that  the  Southern  Tax  Conference  was  met 
to  discuss  the  situation.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  which  has  given  us  the  answer  to  our  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  Waldauer  said  he  was  a  Single  Taxer  since  he  was 
fourteen.  He  is  sponsor  for  the  Wall  Hill  enclave  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  indicated  that  the  lands  now  falling  into  the 
hands  of  government  offered  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  enclaves  and  Single  Taxers  should  give  this 
movement  their  hearty  support. 

He  said  there  were  not  many  Single  Taxers  in  Memphis 
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but  they  were  of  a  high  quality,  which  commendation 
we  enthusiastically  endorse.  He  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Judge  Pittman  and  told  how  in  his  campaign  for  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Shelby  County  his  opponent  made 
three  charges  against  him.  Judge  Pittman  replied  that 
while  not  guilty  on  the  first  two  counts  he  wished  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  third  charge.  "Yes,  he  was  a  Single  Taxer, 
and  did  the  gentleman  wish  to  debate  it!"  Judge  Pittman 
was  triumphantly  re-elected,  as  he  always  is. 

Clayton  J.  Ewing  of  Chicago  in  the  absence  of  George 
E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation, 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  of  Mr.  Waldauer. 
He  made  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  fifteen  on  resolu- 
tions be  appointed,  which  motion  was  carried. 

George  M.  Strachan  of  Chicago  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress illustrated  by  charts,  and  made  some  telling  hits. 

A  GREAT  SPEECH 

The  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  presided  at  the  noon- 
day luncheon  and  introduced  Hon.  Peter  Witt  of  Cleveland, 
who  he  said  required  no  introduction  to  Henry  George 
men  anywhere.  In  his  remarks  Mr.  Miller  briefly  touched 
upon  the  activities  being  urged  in  New  York,  the  work  of 
the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club,  and  the  out-door  meetings  which  were  being  held 
twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Witt's  address  which  was  broadcast  was  worthy 
of  the  cause  and  the  occasion.  Following  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said: 

"I  am  naturally  a  rebel.  My  father  was  one  of  the  48'ers 
who  left  Germany  with  Carl  Schurz  because  a  king  had 
been  killed.  He  was  a  radical  there,  he  was  one  over  here." 

"Mass  transportation  systems — such  as  the  street  cars — 
will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  cities.  There  won't  be 
any  fares — the  system  will  be  supported  by  general  taxa- 
tion." 

"Man  is  a  land  animal — he  will  find  that  he  cannot  get 
by  without  land  freedom.  Correct  things  have  a  hell  of  a 
job  getting  recognized.  Anything  unusual  or  not  generally 
the  custom  in  thought,  as  in  dress,  is  always  subject  to 
ridicule,  looked  upon  as  queer." 

Mr.  Witt  concluded  by  reading  the  well  known  poem  by 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  "Uncivilized." 

The  afternoon  of  October  10  was  given  up  to  representa- 
tive of  the  Southern  Tax  Conference.  Uncertain  and 
floundering  these  gentlemen  had  no  solution  to  offer.  Hon. 
Myles  P.  O'Connor,  secretary  of  Tennessee  Tax  Com- 
mission, said  that  merchants  were  not  adequately  taxed 
in  Tennessee,  so  these  gentlemen  will  have  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  Hon.  Joseph  Porter,  of  the  Tennessee  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  pleaded  for  tax  justice  to  the  farmer, 
demanding  to  know  why  an  income  tax  might  not  be 
nearer  justice  in  that  it  would  take  the  rent  of  land  now 
paid  to  landowners  who  produce  nothing  from  the  soil 
they  collect  rent  for! 


J.  Frank  Colbert,  of  Minden,  La.,  a  former  member  of 
the  State  Tax  Commission  of  that  State,  and  an  ardent 
Single  Taxer,  addressed  this  session.  His  address  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

At  the  evening  session  Judge  Pittman  again  presided 
and  Emil  O.  Jorgensen  made  a  talk  on  unemployment, 
illustrated  by  latern  slides.  Though  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  Mr.  Jorgensen,  this  was  one  of  the  notable  ad- 
dresses of  the  Congress  and  it  was  listened  to  with  interest 
by  all  present. 

Hon.  Kenneth  McKeller,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  had  hurried  by  car  to  be  present,  spoke  on  Federal 
Taxation  and  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  waste  of  the 
people's  money.  He  revealed  that  $52,000  had  been  spent 
by  the  government  each  year  since  1862  in  the  study  of 
the  propagation  of  microscopic  insects,  without  a  single 
pamphlet  being  issued  on  the  subject!  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  Judge  Pittman.  He  said:  "There  is  no  man  in 
Memphis  I  respect  more." 

OCTOBER  11 

Otto  Cullman  of  Chicago,  presided  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion, and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Macauley  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  opening  speaker.  He  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
plan  of  his  paper,  The  Commonweal,  and  said  that  there 
was  room  for  fifty  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Burger  of  New  York,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  paper,  outlining  the  four  steps  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  stem  the  tide  of  depression.  He  charged 
that  all  had  failed  because  they  had  ignored  the  real  cause 
of  the  breakdown.  He  said  in  part: 

"We  know  the  fundamental  trouble  is  that  two  classes 
in  society  produce  all  the  wealth  while  three  classes 
divide  it." 

"We  know  that  so  long  as  land  rent,  which  is  publicly 
produced,  is  allowed  to  be  privately  appropriated  it  is  a 
liability  not  an  asset  to  the  community." 

"Instead  of  establishing  economic  justice  to  end  these 
conditions,  we  are  trying  to  alleviate  suffering  by  charity. 
All  we  need  is  a  declaration  that  the  land  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  a 
determination,  through  taxation,  to  make  real  this  simple 
remedy." 

"Socialism  is  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  Single  Tax 
theory.  Where  Socialism  would  put  the  government  into 
every  activity,  Single  Taxers  want  to  keep  government 
confined  to  two  or  at  most  three  functions,  the  chief  one 
of  which  is  collection  of  ground  rent. " 

"Both  Communism  and  Socialism  thwart  instincts  of 
expansion,  substituting  for  individual  energy  government 
lethargy,  substituting  for  human  personality  the  blind, 
mechanical  spirit  of  the  State.  Not  by  snuffing  out  human 
personality  can  we  hope  to  banish  the  evils  which  afflict 
us  and  to  realize  the  ideal  of  all  existence — a  nobler  and  2 
finer  life." 

Mr.   Burger  in  the  course  of  his  address  detailed  th« 
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is  activities  in  advocacy  of  our  cause,  appraising 
1  ar  value  and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  Schalken- 
;  ch  Foundation,  the  lecture  tours  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 

d  other  work. 

1  The  substance  of  Mr.  Burger's  paper  was  discussed,  and 
this    discussion    Messrs.    Waldauer,    Millikin,    Platt, 
5  irdinge,  and  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson  took  part. 
A  motion  was  made  that  it  be  published  in  pamphlet 
•m,   but   Mr.   Waldauer  announced   that   arrangements 
,d  been  made  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Gaston  for  its  publication 
the  Fairhope  Courier. 

Mr.  Western  Starr  was  the  final  speaker  at  this  session, 
.  ,d  spoke  effectively  and  with  great  feeling.  The  noon 
,  jicheon  was  given  over  to  a  meeting  of  the  members  and 
jistees  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 
Two  new  members  were  chosen  for  the  Board  of 
rectors,  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter  of  Northport,  L.  I., 
Y.,  and  Abe  D.  Waldauer  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Miss 
better  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  Henry  George 
^undation  for  several  years  and  Mr.  Waldauer,  who  is 
sistant  City  Attorney  of  Memphis,  was  Vice  Chairman 
the  Memphis  Convention  Committee  and  had  played 
important  part  throughout. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  immediately 
lowing  the  general  membership  meeting,  the  following 
icers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President:  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Vice  Presi- 
nts:  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Chicago,  111.,  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
;w  York  City,  Carl  D.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Treasurer: 
illiam  E.  Schoyer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary:  Percy 
Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Field  Secretary:  John  Law- 
ice  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.;  Assistant  Secretary :  Francis 
.  Maguire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  this  day  E.  B.  Gaston  presided 
d  E.  W.  Pittman,  brother  of  Judge  Pittman,  spoke  on 
'he  Political  Situation."  It  was  this  address  that  pre- 
ritated  the  liveliest  discussion  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
ttman  earnestly  urged  the  support  by  Single  Taxers  of 
e  Socialist  Party  and  its  candidates.  He  seemed  to  think 
Single  Tax  was  in  the  Socialist  platform  and  so  stated. 
;  was  corrected  from  the  floor  but  pursued  his  argument 
favor  of  Norman  Thomas  with  great  earnestness.  It 
is  clear  however  that  no  endorsement  of  the  Socialist 
rty  had  any  chance  of  passing,  and  the  matter  was  not 
",t  essed. 

Mr.  Chester  C.   Platt  next  addressed  the  convention, 
r.  C.  J.  Ewing  then  announced  that  a  half  dozen  clergy- 
en  had  come  to  this  session  and  asked  Judge  Pittman 
give  a  ten  minute  speech  explaining  the  Single  Tax. 
:i  The  Judge's  talk  was  an  admirable  statement.     "The 
aiiiiestion  is  often  asked,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  propose 
ict;  give  men  jobs?    We  do  not  propose  to  give  anybody  a 
al).    We  propose  to  take  away  the  policeman  that  stands 
tween  the  man  and  the  job.     What  we  advocate  is  to 


free  the  earth.  When  we  hold  conventions  it  is  to  tell  people 
who  come  what  we  are  after.  Let  us  confine  our  discussions 
to  preaching  the  quality  of  opportunity. " 

BANQUET,  OCTOBER  11 

On  this  evening  there  was  held  the  banquet  that  is  one 
of  the  features  of  every  Henry  George  Congress.  Judge 
Pittman  acted  as  toastmaster.  He  told  us  that  the  only 
speeches  he  made  were  on  the  Single  Tax.  "  I  used  to  speak 
on  other  topics  but  my  wife  put  a  stop  to  that. " 

Mr.  Williams  read  communications  from  those  who 
were  prevented  from  coming,  and  Mr.  Hensen  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  read  a  poem  which  contained  our  entire 
story. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  head  of  the  Organic  School  of 
Education  at  Fairhope,  spoke  on  the  School,  and  told  inter- 
estingly of  her  theories  of  education,  after  which  Clayton 
J.  Ewing  read  an  eloquent  paper. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Williams  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Memphis  representatives,  Judge  Pittman,  Hon.  Abe  D. 
Waldauer,  L.  D.  Bejack,  and  Dr.  Gaither  who  had  done 
so  much  to  make  the  convention  a  success.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  praise  the  press  of  Memphis  which  had  given 
us  such  generous  publicity,  more  perhaps  than  had  been 
accorded  by  the  press  of  any  city  where  these  conventions 
had  been  held.  Mr.  Williams  finished  by  announcing  the 
receipt  of  a  number  of  contributions  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  convention. 

The  closing  speaker  was  Judge  Harry  E.  Anderson, 
Federal  Judge  of  Tennessee,  who  has  been  of  late  more  or 
less  in  the  public  eye  of  the  whole  country.  He  is  a  rapid 
fire  speaker  and  told  one  good  story  after  another.  He 
told  of  a  policeman  who  was  awakened  at  mid-night  by 
some  one  rifling  his  pockets.  He  had  a  badge  for  marks- 
manship, but  was  afraid  to  fire  because  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  man  was  a  porch  climber  or  a  revenue  agent. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  Single  Taxers  are  a 
curious  sort  of  people,  believers  in  vegetarianism,  the 
League  of  Nations  or  something  queer  like  that.  Even 
my  friend  Pittman  once  took  up  Fletcherizing. " 

Judge  Anderson  said  the  Democrats  put  a  high  tax  on 
bank  checks,  tooth  brushes  and  soap,  thereby  hoping  to 
make  the  Republicans  pay  all  the  taxes! 

He  said  the  depression  had  been  a  good  thing  for  some 
people.  He  knew  of  a  man  who  had  a  legacy  of  ten  million 
left  him  and  straightway  established  a  racing  stable,  three 
chorus  girls  and  a  farm.  Then  came  along  the  depression 
— that  made  a  man  of  him.  He  reformed — he  gave  up 
his  farm! 

Describing  the  way  in  which  we  might  make  con- 
verts to  the  Single  Tax,  Judge  Anderson  said  if  the  man 
approached  happens  to  be  a  Democrat  you  ask  him  if  he 
wants  his  sister  to  marry  a  nigger,  and  if  he  is  a  Republican 
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you  ask  him  if  he  wants  anything  protected,  and  both  will 
cheer  the  Single  Tax  to  the  echo! 

OCTOBER  12 

In  the  morning  session  G.  J.  Knapp  talked  on  Pueblo 
and  his  desire  to  start  a  campaign  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement  which  some  years  ago  nearly 
succeeded  in  making  Pueblo  a  Single  Tax  city.  He  would 
like  to  try  it  again  and  thinks  there  is  an  excellent  chance. 

E.  B.  Gaston  followed  with  an  address  on  Fairhope  and 
explained  the  enclavial  plan.  Hon  Abe  D.  Walsauer,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  this  session,  presented  to  Fairhope 
a  deed  for  one  hundred  acres. 

He  introduced  Fiske  Warren  who  sketched  briefly  the 
progress  of  the  enclavial  movement. 

Mr.  Waldauer  declared  himself  in  favor  of  political 
action  but  pointed  out  the  obstacles  in  the  way  in  the  Ten- 
nessee constitution  which  since  its  adoption  in  1870  has 
seen  no  change  in  the  organic  law.  He  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  the  enclave  and  told  how  he  had  gone  enclavian. 
His  address  appears  in  this  issue. 

Speaking  of  the  American  Legion,  of  whom  he  is  one, 
he  said  these  men  do  not  want  the  dole.  They  want  employ- 
ment. You  ask  how  this  can  be  done.  That  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion as  it  seemed  to  him.  The  answer  was  Wall  Hill.  Mr. 
Waldauer  closed  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  enclave. 

The  luncheon  of  the  last  day,  Dr.  Gaither  presiding, 
was  devoted  to  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
A  short  message  from  the  Director  of  the  School  in  New 
York,  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  was  read  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  threw  out  a  sug- 
gestion for  Single  Taxers  to  act  upon.  He  said  that  every 
now  and  then  he  was  reminded  by  some  one  that  the  gover- 
nor of  this  or  that  State  was  favorable  to  our  proposal. 
He  urged  that  those  who  might  succeed  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  any  governor  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  collecting  of  the  economic 
rent  for  public  purposes.  He  knew  the  objections  that 
might  be  urged  against  this  recommendation,  namely  that 
little  attention  is  paid  to  commissions  and  their  reports. 
He  thought  in  this  case  and  at  this  time  such  a  report  would 
not  be  received  with  indifference.  He  recalled  that  a  good 
deal  of  attention  had  been  given  some  years  ago  to  the 
Bucklin  Report  in  Colorado,  and  more  still  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Great  Britain  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  land  value  "rating."  He 
thought  that  an  equal  amount  of  publicity  and  newspaper 
discussion  would  result  from  such  a  report,  no  matter  in 
what  State  it  originated. 

Mr.  Miller  prefaced  the  reading  of  Mr.  Geiger's  message 
to  the  Congress  by  describing  the  Henry  George  School 
and  its  work.  He  told  of  the  coming  book  by  Prof.  George 
Raymond  Geiger,  son  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  entitled  "The 
Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  fathered  by  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  He  called  it  the  most  significant 


work  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  described  it  ii 
some  detail. 

The  afternoon  and  closing  session  of  the  Congress 
Clayton  J.  Ewing  presiding,  listened  to  Dr.  Millikin  whi 
has  the  distinction  of  having  attended  every  meeting  o 
the  Foundation. 

Secretary  Williams  read  communications  from  Messrs 
Warriner  and  Madsen  of  England,  after  which  the  resolu 
tions  were  adopted.  Short  speeches  by  Messrs.  R.  E 
Logsden,  of  Memphis,  and  Malcolm  H.  MacDowell,  o 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  Willis  Malone,  of  St.  Louis,  also  spoke. 

The  following  resolution  prepared  by  Dr.  Mark  Millikii 
and  presented  at  this  session  provoked  an  animated  debate 

Whereas,  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Forces,  an  organization  of  ei 
soldiers,  has  made  a  demand  on  Congress  for  employment,  and  tl 
immediate  payment  of  the  bonus,  and 

Whereas,  their  organization  is  still  active  and  capable  of  bringir 
about  fundamental  reform  through  political  pressure,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  now  i 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  sympathizes  with  the  B.  E.  F.  in  their  extremity,  an 

Whereas,  the  Henry  George  Foundation  believes  that  the  mere  pa; 
ment  of  the  bonus,  whether  adjusted  or  in  full,  will  have  only  a  tempi 
rary  beneficial  effect,  and 

Whereas,  it  believes  that  permanent  employment  can  only  be  ha 
and  guaranteed  through  access  to  land, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  urgi 
the  B.  E.  F.  to  demand  of  Congress  a  sufficient  tax  levied  on  land  accon 
ing  to  its  value,  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  for  speculate 
purposes. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  B.  E.  1 
would  stamp  its  members  as  fundamental  reformers;  and  that  tl 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  do  more  to  end  the  depression  than  at  I 
measure  so  far  proposed. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  will  a] 
in  every  way  possible  the  B.  E.  F.  in  such  activity. 

Though  this  resolution  did  not  seek  to  commit  us  i 
the  payment  of  the  bonus  through  a  tax  on  land  valin 
or  otherwise,  it  seemed  objectionable  to  many  becau 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  us  on  record  as  takii 
a  sympathetic  position  toward  the  bonus.  It  had  b« 
the  settled  conviction  of  the  Resolution  Committee  th 
any  resolution  which  aroused  a  measure  of  antagonism  < 
failed  to  receive  substantial  support  should  be  withdrav 
in  the  interests  of  harmony.  So  this  resolution  was  table 
though  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  ex-service  men 
the  friendly  interest  of  the  Henry  George  Congress. 

Thus  closed  the  Seventh  Annual  Congress  of  the  H 
George  Foundation. 


h£ 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S  teachings  are  the  only  practic 
workable  philosophy  of  liberty.— FRANK  H.  SOMME 
Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

WHAT  a  noble  income  would  be  that  of  a  Duke  of  Ni 
New  York,  a  Marquis  of  Philadelphia,  or  a  Count 
San  Francisco,  who  would  administer  the  Government 
these  municipalities  for  50  per  cent  of  present  waste  a 
stealage! — Social  Problems. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  Seventh 
\nnual  Henry  George  Congress 

FELICITATIONS 

jived,  that  we  who  have  participated  inthe  Seventh  Annual  Henry 
e  Congress  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial  hospi- 
•  extended  to  us  by  the  Georgists  of  Memphis  and  also  of  the  splen- 
d  cooperation  accorded  us  by  the  Convention  Bureau  of  the  Memphis 
hamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hotel  Peabody,  the  Memphis  Radio  Station 
id  the  public  press  of  this  city. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

We  believe  that  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate,  the  value  of  the 
nd  and  the  improvements  in,  on  or  under  same,  should  be  separated 
i  the  assessment  rolls. 

We  further  believe  that  every  State  Legislature  should  enact  a  law 
•oviding  that  in  all  transfers  of  real  estate,  the  grantor  and  grantee 
ould  be  required  by  law  to  give  the  true  consideration  agreed  upon 
tween  the  principals  in  the  deal,  to  the  end  that  its  true  value  may 
r  ascertained  in  order  to  establish  the  market  value  for  similarly  located 
operties  for  taxing  purposes. 

RESOLUTION  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Whereas,  the  readjustment  of  Agriculture  has  become  a  national 
oblem  with  an  attempted  solution  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  now 
convention  assembled,  while  endorsing  the  Federal  Farm  Board's 
sa  for  an  adjustment  between  production  and  consumption,  believe 
at  the  farm  problem  would  be  nearer  solution  if  farmers  were  exempted 
>m  taxation  of  their  homes,  buildings,  improvements,  live  stock  and 
>ps  and  everything  distinguishing  improvement  value  from  wild 
id. 

As  a  corollary  we  advocate  taxing  only  the  location  value  of  the 
•mer's  land  irrespective  of  improvements. 

We  further  believe  that  farmers  free  from  ruinous  and  vexatious 
res  on  their  capital  and  crops  would  naturally  tend  to  voluntary 
aperation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  farmer  is  not  suffering  from  his  over-produc- 
n,  but  from  the  under-consumption  of  his  impoverished  patrons. 
We  further  declare  that  the  need  of  exempting  from  taxation  the 
mer's  capital  and  products  applies  also  to  the  manufacturer— both 
whom  should  be  taxed  only  on  the  value  of  their  land. 
Be  it  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  declarations  be  sent  to  every  agri- 
tural  paper  in  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC  APPROPRIATION  OF  LAND  RENT 

iVe  renew  our  adherence  to  the  principle  that  land  rent,  which  is 
blicly  created,  shall  be  publicly  collected  to  defray  public  expenses 
1  all  taxation  be  abolished  to  the  end  that  equality  of  opportunity 
the  use  of  natural  resources  shall  be  established,  unemployment  be 
de  impossible,  and  involuntary  poverty  abolished. 

STATE-OWNED  LANDS 

Whereas,  many  States  in  the  Union  are  having  lands  revert  to  them 
non-payment  of  taxes,  thereby  removing  these  lands  from  the  tax 
Is  and  throwing  a  greater  tax  burden  upon  occupied  and  used  lands; 

Vhereas,  in  any  and  all  of  these  States  there  is  a  vast  body  of  unem- 
yed  men  who  could  be  employed  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
lied  access  to  land;  and 
A/hereas,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  statesmanship,  it  is  desira- 

that  land  be  open  to  labor; 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  favor 

policy  of  leasing  these  State-owned  lands  to  those  willing  to  utilize 


them,  en  long-term  leases,  for  the  economic  ground  rent;  the  rent  so 
received  to  be  divided  between  the  State,  county  and  town  govern- 
ments in  proportion  as  they  would  have  taxed  the  land  if  privately 
owned. 

Resolved  further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governors  and  Tax  Commissioners  of  the  States  having  such  escheated 
lands;  and  that  the  facilities  and  aid  of  this  Foundation,  and  of  the 
Georgian  Trust,  and  of  the  enclaves,  be  made  available  to  these  States 
in  furnishing  advice  and  counsel  in  carrying  out  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Whereas,  a  serious  situation  of  unemployment  exists  and, 
Whereas,  all  employment  originates  in  and  upon  the  land: 
Be  it  resolved,  that  we  favor  the  freeing  of  the  earth  from  private 
monopoly  by  instituting  the  Single  Tax  upon  land  values,  thus  restor- 
ing to  all  men  their  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  thus  opening 
jobs  for  all,  stimulating  employment  and  raising  wages. 

HOME  RULE  IN  TAXATION 

Resolved,  that  we>»U  upon  the  States  to  alter  and  liberalize  their 
constitutions  and  laws  to  the  end  that  the  smaller  units  (municipalities, 
counties,  and  districts)  be  empowered  to  raise  their  revenues  from  what- 
ever sources  they  deem  proper,  without  hindrance  from  the  State  itself. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Whereas,  there  is  considerable  effort  made  to  have  Congress  turn 
over  to  the  States  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  remaining  public 
land,  title  to  which  still  reposes  in  the  national  government: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  that  in 
the  event  Congress  should  decide  to  turn  over  such  land  to  the  various 
States  in  which  the  same  are  located,  said  conveyance  should  provide 
that  the  State  may  not  part  with  legal  title  to  said  lands,  but  that  the 
same  shall  be  leased  on  long  term  leases;  that  such  leases  should  en- 
able the  State  to  collect  the  annual  economic  ground  rent  on  said  lands 
exclusive  of  improvements  in  or  on  said  land,  and  that  the  taxes  upon 
the  improvements  be  remitted  by  the  States  and  their  subordinate 
governmental  agencies;  and  further  that  the  rents  so  realized  should 
be  divided  between  the  States  and  their  subordinate  governmental 
agencies  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  right  and  proper. 

THE  SALES  TAX 

Resolved,  that  we  see  in  the  agitation  for  lessening  of  taxation  on 
real  estate  a  movement  principally  to  shift  taxation  to  those  less  able 
to  pay,  by  imposing  general  sales  taxes  and  an  increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax.  While  advocating  the  exemption  of  improvements  from  taxation, 
we  favor  increased  taxes  on  the  value  of  the  bare  land  and  condemn 
all  forms  of  sales  taxes  as  unjust,  particularly  because  the  victims  are 
so  often  unaware  of  the  burden  which  they  are  carrying. 

Land  Reform  in  Spain 

THE  Land  Reform  Bill,  which  is  retroactive  to  April 
1931,  applies  not  to  the  Republic  as  a  whole,  but 
to  those  sections  lying  southward,  southeastward  and 
westward  of  Madrid,  where  the  evil  of  large  estates  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Feudal  estates,  land  poorly  cultivated, 
and  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages  may  be 
expropriated  by  the  government.  Indemnification  will 
be  based  on  values  declared  for  taxation,  and  will  be  paid 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  nobility 
however,  will  be  indemnified  not  for  the  land  but  only  for 
recent  improvements. — Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Oct.  14, 1932. 
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Taxation  Problems, 

Municipal  and  State 

J.  FRANK  COLBERT,  MINDEN,  LA.,  FORMER  MEMBER  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  TAX  COMMISSION,  AT  THE  HENRY 

GEORGE  CONFERENCE,  AT  MEMPHIS. 

MY  subject,  "Taxation  Problems,  Municipal  and 
State, "  is  a  serious  problem  to  all  of  us,  and  I  think 
that  perhaps  all  of  you  here  agree  with  me  that  it  is  appall- 
ing and  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  civilization,  un- 
less we  adopt  the  proper  course  and  follow  it.  Half-way 
measures  and  makeshifts  will  not  avail  to  save  us,  for  it 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  stark  naked  fact  and  condition  which 
America  and  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are 
facing. 

j^.The  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  weighed 
down  by  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxation,  seem 
helpless  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  question,  and  are 
floundering  about  from  one  petty  scheme  to  another  in  their 
mad  desire  to  find  relief.  Led,  as  they  are  in  many  instances 
by  demagogues  concerned  chiefly  for  their  own  security 
and  gain,  and  by  others  more  honest  and  conscientious, 
yet  ignorant  of  the  true  remedy,  or  else  too  indifferent 
or  timid  to  make  an  honest  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  matter,  we  are  indeed  in  a  sad  plight.  Various 
schemes  have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
others  are  proposed,  but  they  are  leading  us  nowhere, 
except  into  further  confusion  and  disaster. 

Taxation,  in  the  conception  of  the  public  mind,  is  a 
necessary  and  unescapable  burden  on  industry,  and  the 
constant  effort  is  to  shift  as  much  of  the  load  as  possible 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  other  fellow  and  on  to  the  other 
industry,  thus  relieving  ourselves  and  the  industry  in 
which  we  are  most  vitally  concerned.  This  view  has  a 
tenacious  hold — a  death-grip — and  is  difficult  to  remove 
once  it  becomes  intrenched  in  thought.  "Ability  to  pay" 
is  the  popular  slogan  and  is  held  by  nearly  all  so-called 
"tax  experts"  and  leaders  generally  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  as  a  mass  seem  blind  to  its  guile. 

That  taxation,  properly  based  and  put  into  operation, 
is  not  a  burden  on  industry  at  all,  but  is  a  great  instru- 
mentality of  liberation  for  all  industry,  great  and  small, 
both  individuals  and  corporate,  and  of  every  degree  and 
nature,  is  a  truth  that  must  find  lodgment  in  the  minds 
of  a  vast  number  of  American  voters,  if  we  are  to  halt  our 
downward  course  and  put  the  feet  of  America  on  the  high- 
road to  a  great  destiny.  What  a  sorry  spectacle  it  is  to  see 
the  greatest  nation  of  modern  times  suffering  as  acutely 
when  much  is  produced  as  when  little  is  produced!  It  is 
no  excuse  to  say  that  other  nations  are  suffering  also. 
France  and  Denmark  are  not  suffering  as  we  are,  and  some 
of  the  other  nations  are  not,  and  even  if  they  were  that 
would  not  absolve  us  from  blame.  Is  it  not  true  that  land 
monopoly  has  enslaved  us  just  as  it  enslaved  and  destroyed 
Rome. 


"To  the  creator  belongs  the  creation,"  is  more  than 
figure  of  speech;  more  than  a  reference  to  the  deity  a 
His  creations,  and  more  than  an  abstract  proposition 
concerns  our  existence  on  this  planet  and  the  lives  we  1 
here.     If  you  by  your  exertions,  or  I  by  mine,  make 
article  of  wealth,  it  is  ours — separately  of  course — to  hi 
against  all  the  world — to  give,  to  sell,  to  bequeath.    If 
make  the  article  jointly,  it  belongs  to  us  collectively.   La 
value  is  made  collectively  by  the  people;  therefore  all 
people  who  participate  in  the  making  of  the  value  have 
equal  interest  in  that  value.    That  is  self-evident  and  c 
not  be  contradicted.    All  land  is  not  valuable.    The  Sin 
Tax  proposes  to  tax  only  valuable  land,  and  to  tax  o 
that  value  which  industry  and  the  presence  of  populat 
makes  valuable,  leaving  sacredly  inviolate,  that  is,  t 
free,  all  improvements  made  by  the  exertions  of  hun 
labor,  and  would  extend  such  exemption  to  all  the  fn 
of  industry  of  whatever  kind,  whether  produced  by  ii 
vidual  labor  or  by  the  employment  of  the  machine, 
property  and  servant  of  man. 

The  only  incentive  for  land  speculation  is  the  prospec 
its  future  increase  in  value.  Remove  that  incentive  b 
system  of  taxation  which  puts  the  increase  into  the  pu 
treasury  for  the  use  of  the  public  who  created  it  anc 
whom  it  rightfully  belongs,  and  we  would  have  no  n 
land  speculation  and  no  more  "cornering"  of  land.  T 
the  unemployed  of  today  could  employ  themselves,  rest 
the  full  fruits  of  their  labor — which  is  the  natural  rel 
to  labor — or  work  for  the  other  man  upon  the  basis  of  v 
they  could  earn  working  for  themselves.  Not  equ< 
in  possessions  but  equality  of  opportunity  is  the  goal 
would  attain.  In  other  words,  open  a  new  frontier,  nc 
some  remote  region,  but  everywhere — in  New  York 
Ohio  and  California  and  Louisiana,  and  here  in  Tenne; 
The  shoe  would  then  be  on  the  other  foot  and  there  w 
be  no  surplus  of  men  and  scarcity  of  jobs,  and  this 
sided  civilization  of  ours  would  change  to  a  better  or 
The  depression  would  melt  away  like  the  mists  of  the  m 
ing  and  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of  such  times  a 
are  now  experiencing. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  we  cease  to  tax  the  prod 
and  processes  of  labor,  and  tax  the  unearned  increr 
of  land  values  upon  the  basis  of  its  annual  value  for 
thus  sounding  the  death-knell  of  land  speculation 
consequent  land  monopolization,  just  so  long  will  fa: 
stalk  in  the  land  and  greed  and  avarice  be  the  syir 
of  a  decaying  civilization. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  how  industry  and  popul; 
cause  land  value  to  rise,  for  its  value  is  always  pr< 
tionate  to  the  growth  of  industry  and  population, 
the  soil  of  Memphis  and  carry  it  to  some  remote  s» 
of  Tennessse  or  even  to  portions  of  Shelby  county, 
see  how  much  of  its  value  is  left.  Or  depopulate  Men 
and  remove  her  industries.  How  much  would  be  the 
value  of  the  lot  on  which  this  building  stands?  The  an 
is  obvious  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  mystery  aboi 
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The  owner  of  this  lot  does  not  even  have  to  live  here  to 
give  it  value.  He  might  live  in  a  foreign  land  or  in  some 
other  section  of  this  country,  but  the  lot  would  still  be 
valuable,  because  of  the  presence  of  other  people  and  the 
industries  of  this  city. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  presenting  the  Single 
Tax  philosophy  is  the  fear  that  enough  revenue  might  not 
be  raised  to  support  the  government.  My  answer  is  that 
that  is  a  matter  for  future  determination — a  bridge  to 
be  crossed  when  we  reach  it — and  should  it  not  prove  suf- 
ficient, an  additional  way  will  be  provided  to  meet  the 
deficit.  Every  survey  made  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
has  demonstrated  that  a  tax  on  land  values  alone  has  always 
been  found  ample  to  meet  all  public  needs — and  more 
than  enough.  We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  doing 
what  both  justice  and  expediency  demand  because  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  fund  from  this  source  proving  ade- 
quate. We  have  too  much  government  anyway,  and  too 
much  racketeering  in  government  and  politics.  And  we 
will  continue  to  have  racketeering  in  both  so  long  as 
equality  of  opportunity  is  denied  and  many  people  feel 
they  cannot  make  a  decent  living  without  a  government 
job,  and  some  cannot  even  exist  without  government  food 
and  government  loans.  They  will  band  together  and 
plunder  the  government  to  the  last  penny.  Under  the 
conditions  now  prevailing,  so  much  attention  must  be 
given  to  self-preservation  that  we  have  not  the  time  to 
give  thought  to  self-sacrifice. 

As  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Tax  Commission  for  six 
years,  and  previously  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I 
learned  to  be  practical  in  taxation  matters,  and  I  know  we 
must  be  practical  in  urging  the  Single  Tax  as  the  solution 
of  our  vexing  problems,  if  we  would  gain  ground.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  public  will  the  sooner  gain  a  true  com- 
prehension of  what  we  stand  for,  thereby  beginning  in 
earnest  the  solution  of  our  taxation  problems,  if  the 
smaller  units  of  government  were  given  "home  rule"  in 
taxation,  clothed  with  complete  authority  to  raise  revenue 
for  local  purposes  in  the  manner  and  from  the  course  they 
deem  proper,  without  hindrance  from  the  larger  unit,  that 
is,  the  State,  itself.  What  I  hope  for  in  gaining  local  control 
in  taxation  is  that  the  good  seed  of  a  righteous  system 
may  be  planted  somewhere  and  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  put  into  operation.  In  this 
way  a  little  leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

If  we  could  get  concerted  effort  from  all  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  question  in  urging  some  State,  or 
several  States,  to  alter  and  liberalize  their  constitutions 
and  laws  so  as  to  permit  units  to  be  self-governing  in 
taxation,  we  would  have  achieved  a  great  victory  and 
reached  a  turning  point  of  supreme  moment. 

The  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  plan  is  a  demonstration  in 
part  of  what  we  should  strive  for.  If  they  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  give  them  more 
authority,  I  am  sure  they  can  and  will  give  a  better  demon- 


stration of  its  practical  workings.    Right  here  in  Tennessee 
might  be  another  good  place  to  make  a  start. 

Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  in  his 
other  books  and  writings,  does  not  present  a  fragmentary 
theory,  but  a  science  as  exact  as  physic  and  chemistry, 
or  any  other  science,  and  as  provable. 

The  Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

MESSAGE  OF  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER  READ  BY  JOSEPH  DANA 
MILLER  AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS. 

Friends  and  followers  of  Henry  George: 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  Henry  George 
•*•  School  of  Social  Science.  May  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
fine my  words  to  the  aims,  the  hopes  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  School  rather  than  to  its  achievements?  These,  in 
the  short  time  that  the  School  has  functioned,  have  given 
assurance  to  those  whose  efforts  and  assistance  have  made 
the  School  possible,  that  the  work  it  has  undertaken  is 
feasible,  its  methods  fruitful  and  its  purposes  attainable. 

It  is  thirty-five  years  now  since  Henry  George  left  this 
sphere  of  life.  Those  who  knew  his  philosophy  while  he 
lived  are  all  now  on  in  years  and  few  are  left  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  he  began.  Those  who  did  not  know  his  teach- 
ings while  he  lived  are  on  in  years  and  burdened  with  cares, 
and  comparatively  few  of  these  have  more  than  heard  of 
him  or  of  his  books.  Those  who  have  come  upon  the  scene 
since  he  has  gone  have  had  little  chance  and  very  poor 
advantage  to  learn  of  the  great  truth  which  he  made  clear 
and  which  alone  can  make  men  free. 

The  materialistic  outlook  of  this  civilization,  the  acquisi- 
tive precepts  inculcated  by  our  present  economic  condi- 
tions and  our  modern  methods  of  education,  the  lack  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  our  leaders,  our  preachers  and  our 
teachers,  the  paramount  need  of  securing  the  necessities 
of  life  and  the  consequent  fear,  or  ignorance,  or  cupidity, 
of  those  in  high  places,  all  combine  to  obscure  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George. 

If  we  to  whom  the  vision  has  been  brought  are  to  do 
our  part  in  bringing  the  light  to  others — as  surely  it  is  our 
duty  to  do;  if  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  leading  mankind 
out  of  its  economic  and  spiritual  darkness;  if  we  mean  to 
share  in  the  task  of  making  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  and  the  human  race  really  a  brotherhood,  it  is  for 
us  to  supply  the  vision,  the  leadership  and,  above  all,  the 
teaching  that  is  lacking  today. 

Where  better  than  in  the  minds  just  opening  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  where  better  than  at  the  age  still  on  the  thres- 
hold of  life  (that  yet  unspoiled  age)  and  where  better  than 
in  those  who  are  still  preparing  themselves  for  the  tasks 
of  living  and  doing,  can  we  find  the  soil  that  is  as  ready 
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and  as  fertile  for  the  seed  we  have  to  sow,  and  where  better 
can  we  hope  for  this  seed's  fruition? 

It  is  the  youth  of  today  that  is  the  hope  of  to-morrow 
(youth  untarnished  by  misconceptions,  unhardened  by 
the  knocks,  the  trials  and  the  disappointments  of  life), 
and  it  is  to  youth,  to  intelligent  youth,  that  our  appeal 
must  be  made  if  it  is  to  be  heard,  if  it  is  to  be  heeded. 

The  youth  of  today  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow, the  workers,  the  doers,  and  the  voters  of  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  the  youth  of  today  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. Where  better  then,  than  in  the  minds  of  youth 
can  we  plant  the  seeds  of  truth — the  truth  that  is  to  pre- 
vail to-morrow — where  better  than  in  the  hands  of  youth 
can  we  place  the  torch  that  is  to  light  the  way  to-morrow  ? 

But  is  it  really  to-morrow?  In  a  very  real  sense  there 
is  no  to-morrow.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  see  to-morrow. 
The  farmer  more  than  any  man  looks  to  some  to-morrow 
for  his  rewards,  yet  his  work  is  done  when,  today,  he  pre- 
pares his  ground  and  sows  the  seed  destined  to  bear  the 
desired  fruit.  Its  growth  is  in  other  hands.  For  him  it  is 
but  to  do  his  work  well  today,  assured  that  in  the  measure 
that  he  has  done  it  well,  its  results  will  be  good.  And  so 
must  we  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed.  The  seed 
we  know  is  good;  in  the  measure,  then,  that  the  ground 
we  select  is  fertile,  and  in  the  measure  that  we  do  our  plant- 
ing well,  we  too  can  be  assured  that  the  results  may  be 
left  in  other  hands.  "The  stars  in  their  courses"  still  fight 
"against  Sisera. "  If  we  will  but  understand  Nature  we 
will  believe  in  her  and  trust  her,  and  if  we  do  her  bidding 
she  will  work  with  us  and  for  us. 

Nor  is  the  teaching  of  youth  merely  the  planting  of  seed 
that  we  must  wait  to  flower  on  some  to-morrow  of  man- 
hood. Youth  is  a  contact  point  that  has  its  ramifications 
everywhere.  There  are  the  parents  and  elders  of  youth 
that  attend  upon  its  whims  and  wants,  that  listen  to  its 
pleas,  that  hang  upon  its  words  and  thoughts.  There  are 
the  teachers  and  the  mentors  of  youth  that  are  concerned 
with  every  phase  of  its  development,  and  there  are  the 
youthful  friends  of  youth.  Youth  is  active;  youth  is  rest- 
less; youth  is  insistent.  Teach  youth  and  you  teach  an 
unseen  host  that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached,  a  host  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  taught.  Teach  youth  and  you  teach 
the  world. 

This  is  the  task  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  has  set  itself  to  do. 

Students  of  Colleges  and  senior  students  of  High  Schools 
are  brought  to  the  School  by  contact  through  their  student 
papers,  by  pamphlets  and  by  direct  contact  through  its 
director's  talks  before  their  clubs  and  classes.  As  they 
become  convinced,  they  influence  others  to  come.  Already 
an  undercurrent  of  thought  in  our  direction — diminutive 
as  yet  it  is  true  (for  the  School  is  only  in  its  earliest  begin- 
nings) but  promising,  nevertheless — has  developed  in 
several  of  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  which,  with  the 
continuance  of  the  School,  is  destined  to  assume  propor- 


tions that  only  vision  and  confidence  in  its  influence  can 
as  yet  forsee. 

If  truth  were  the  goal  of  our  Schools  and  Colleges, 
if  seeking  the  truth  and  teaching  truth  were  their  object 
and  their  purpose,  our  task,  as  our  master's,  would  have 
been  done.  The  truth  that  he  made  clear  "would  have 
been  accepted  long  ago,"  "it  would  never  have  been  ob- 
scured." But  truth  is  not  their  goal;  their  task  admittedly 
is  to  impart  "learning,"  and  mere  learning  is  often  fraughtj 
with  error. 

If,  then  what  we  know  to  be  true  is  not  included  in  School 
and  College  curriculae,  it  seems  our  duty  to  supply  the  need 
extra-curricular.  To  this  there  can  not  be,  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  effective  opposition.  Socialism  and  Communism  have 
already  made  inroads  in  these  extra-study  fields  and  it  is 
for  us  to  say  whether,  or  how  long,  we  mean  to  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  the  stream  of  learning  poisoned  at  its  source. 
Error  cannot  enter  where  truth  is  enthroned.  Shall  we 
to  whom  the  truth  has  come  down  do  less  than  they  who, 
themselves  misguided,  can  do  naught  but  misguide  othersi! 
It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  to  teach  fundamental  social  Philosophy 
and  Economic  truth  to  those  still  learning;  to  those  tc 
whom  study  is  still  a  habit.  It  is  its  purpose  to  send  thest 
forth  into  the  world  of  life  and  living;  into  their  choser 
fields  of  labor,  industry,  politics  and  education,  so  forti 
fied  that  error  cannot  prevail  against  them;  so  preparec 
that  truth,  our  truth,  will  through  them,  reflect  itself  ir 
every  field  of  their  endeavor.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Schoo 
to  create  not  merely  future  followers  of  our  cause,  bu 
its  future  leaders  and  teachers.  Already  it  gives  promist 
of  achievement  in  this  direction. 

Letters  and  Telegrams 

to  Henry  George  Congress 

Anna  George  deMille:  I  do  not  feel  justified  this  year  in  spendin 
the  money  it  will  cost  to  go  to  the  convention  in  that  way.  The  mone 
I  can  spend  must  go  for  more  definite  propaganda.  With  all  good  wishe 
to  the  friends  who  do  meet  together  on  October  10. 

John  Dewey:     1  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  and  also  the  oppor 
tunity  which  you  are  offerimg  me.    I  have  engaged  however  to  give 
series  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  first  one  come 
at  a  date  which  conflicts  with  the  Memphis  meeting  so  I  am  compelle 
to  decline. 

Burton  K.  Wheeler:  I  have  just  returned  to  Washington  for  a  da 
or  so  and  find  your  letter  of  August  17  inviting  me  to  be  the  princips 
speaker  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  to  be  held  i 
Memphis,  October  10-12.  I  appreciate  this  honor  very  much  but  regre 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  unable  to  come  as  I  am  leaving  for  Montan 
within  a  day  or  two  and  will  be  gone  until  after  the  election. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron,   New  Canaan,   Conn:     Regret  deeply  that 
cannot  be  with  you   and  that  circumstances  have  denied  me  leisui 
to  write  a  worthy  contribution  to  programme.  Greetings  to  all  pis 
ent.     Power  to  their  hearts,  tongues  and  pens  to  carry  on  in  the  gres 
cause. 

Frank  D.  Fackenlhal:  President  Butler  is  sorry  to  have  to  ask  n 
to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  3,  that  it  will  not  be  possib 
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for  him  to  be  in  Memphis  at  the  time  you  suggest.     The  University 
will  just  have  opened  and  he  cannot  add  to  the  programme  to  which 
he  is  already  committed  for  the  early  days  of  the  academic  year.    He 
i  is  none  the  less  appreciative  of  the  compliment  of  your  invitation. 

Sennett  Connor,  Governor  of  Miss.:  The  honor  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  invitation  to  address  the  convention  of  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation of  America  to  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  10-12  is 
appreciated.  I  have  heretofore  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
American  Bankers  Association  at  Los  Angeles  on  October  5,  and  my 
schedule  for  that  trip  has  not  been  completed  and  I  am,  therefore,  un- 
able to  give  you  a  definite  acceptance  of  your  invitation  for  October 
10.  If  it  is  possible  for  me  to  return  home  in  time  to  attend  your  con- 
vention, I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

C.  A.  Dykstra,  City  Manager:  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  be  at  Memphis  early  in  October  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Henry  George  Conference.  I  shall  be  very  much  interested,  however, 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  if  and  when  they  are  published. 

A.  P.  Canning,  Chicago,  III.:  Very  sorry  that  sickness  prevents  my 
attendance  at  meeting. 

Huey  P.  Long:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  August 
9,  inviting  me  to  address  the  Seventh  Annual  Henry  George  Congress 
in  Memphis  on  October  10-12.  It  is  indeed  good  of  you  to  invite  me 
to  address  this  body  and  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  official  business 
will  prevent  my  doing  so. 

John  Moody:  On  my  return  from  a  short  vacation,  I  find  your 
letter  of  September  2,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Seventh  Annual  Henry 
George  Congress  to  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  10-12.  I 
thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  this  invitation,  but  regret  that  it  will 
not  be  pos?ible  for  me  to  be  there  at  that  time.  I  have  many  other 
engagements,  besides  which  I  am  so  tied  down  to  business  this  fall 
that  I  do  not  expect  to  get  away  from  New  York  at  all. 

James  F.  Morton:  It  is  altogether  too  bad,  but  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  take  the  trip  to  Memphis  for  the  Congress.  I  shall  miss 
greatly  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  hope  for  better  luck  next 
year.  My  only  criticism  of  past  programmes  is  that  they  were  too 
intensive  and  wearing;  and  we  got  more  than  we  could  digest.  I  hope 
that  the  event  will  be  most  successful,  and  will  set  a  new  mark  for  our 
Congresses.  We  have  organized  an  active  Henry  George  League  for 
New  Jersey,  and  more  recently  have  formed  a  County  League  here  in 
Passaic  County. 

Samuel  Seabury  I  have  your  letter  of  August  3,  and  appreciate 
the  kind  invitation  which  it  extends  to  me  to  address  the  Seventh 
Annual  Henry  George  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
on  October  10-12  next.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  am  unable  to  accept, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  leaving  for  a  short  vacation  abroad  and  do  not  ex- 
pect to  return  until  after  the  date  set  for  the  meeting  you  refer  to. 
With  appreciation  of  your  courteous  letter,  I  remain. 

James  P.  Rossiter,  Mayor  of  Erie,  Pa.:  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation 
of  August  24  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Memphis  and  to  speak  there. 
I  have  held  the  matter  open  until  this  date  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
be  able  to  accept  but  I  now  see  that  the  press  of  business  will  be  such 
that  I  will  be  unable  to  absent  myself  from  the  city  during  the  first 
half  of  October.  I  regret  very  much  that  this  should  be  so,  as  I  know  I 
will  miss  meeting  many  of  my  friends  in  the  Henry  George  movement, 
and  also  the  inspiration  which  naturally  comes  to  one  from  attending 
a  Congress.  I  wish  you  and  your  associates,  a  most  pleasant  time  in 
Memphis-,  and  trust  that  the  discussions  will  have  a  most  favorable 
effect  on  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Henry  Ware  Allen:  This  is  to  again  express  to  you  my  deep  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  conference  next  week.  My  best  wishes 
for  all  success  of  same.  I  am  hoping  that  we  may  be  able  to  be  of 
greater  influence  in  the  nation  in  bringing  about  the  right  kind  of  taxa- 
tion. I  am  sending  to  you  by  post  three  hundred  copies  of  a  circular 


describing  the  Henry  George  Calendar  and  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  you  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  circulate  these  among  the  dele- 
gates. The  calendar  will  be  on  sale  by  November  1. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  President  International  Union:  Please 
convey  on  behalf  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  New  York,  very 
best  wishes  to  Judge  Pittman,  yourself  and  associates  for  the  success  of 
the  conference.  May  result  of  deliberations  and  decisions  tend  toward  a 
broad  diffusion  throughout  the  country  of  the  great  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomic teachings  of  Henry  George. 

Clarence  Darrow:  My  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  which 
I  find  waiting  me  on  my  return  from  an  absence.  I  regret  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  accept,  or  be  there  owing  to  other  engagements,  etc., 
in  addition  to  speaking  during  the  approaching  campaign  for  Roosevelt. 
I  am  not  especially  well,  at  my  age,  and  have  to  limit  undertakings 
accordingly.  With  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  worthy  organization. 

Newton  D.  Baker:  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  your  letter  of  August 
3.  My  commitments  for  the  fall  months  of  this  year  are  so  exacting 
that  I  simply  cannot  make  an  additional  engagement.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  if  I  could  attend  the  Memphis  Convention  but  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

/.  Edward  Jones,  Chicago, III.:  Exceedingly  regret  complications 
prevent  attendance  at  convention. 

Edward  Keating:  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  Memphis.  My 
decision  is  not  due  to  lack  of  interest,  but  to  other  engagements  which 
I  cannot  put  aside. 

Alan  C.  Thompson:  I  delayed  answering  your  letter  of  August  15, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  my  being  able  to  attend  the  con- 
vention at  Memphis.  I  am  very  much  afraid,  however,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  this  year,  which  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me  as  I  always  enjoy  very  much  the  meeting  with  the  followers  of 
Henry  George.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  practically  determined  to 
meet  next  year  in  Chicago  when  I  hope  to  be  present  if  still  in  the  flesh. 
The  following  year,  that  is  1934,  I  hope  it  will  be  unanimously  decided 
to  come  to  Toronto,  by  which  time  no  doubt  the  depression  will  be 
largely  over  and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  act  as  hosts  of  the 
convention. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Dillard:  Please  pardon  my  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  of  August  17.  I  have  been  away  about  three  weeks.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  can  not  promise  to  be  at  the  Memphis  meeting.  I  am  en- 
gaged to  go  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of 
leaving.  I  confess  also  that  the  matter  of  expense  is  a  consideration. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  meeting  well  be  a  success. 

Walter  Chandler,  City  Attorney,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  I  certainly  would 
enjoy  attending  the  Congress  and  making  a  few  remarks,  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Congress  meets  the  same  time  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  meets  in  Washington,  and  I  made  plans  some  time  ago  to 
attend  that  meeting  and  also  to  go  to  New  York  on  business  immedi- 
ately following.  I  am  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  be  present  at  the  Annual 
Convention  in  order  to  retain  this  place.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  accept  the  invitation  which  you  so  courteously 
extended,  but  I  will  watch  the  procedings  with  much  interest. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram:  Regarding  the  Congress,  believe  me  I  would 
dearly  love  to  be  there  then  and  if  it  is  possible  I  will  be,  but  I  doubt 
the  possibility.  I  am  trying  to  get  away  by  October  1.  If  I  do  not,  it 
will  be  because  I  am  so  busy  that  I  cannot  leave  for  the  Congress.  As 
people  find  that  everything  done  to  aid  matters  in  Washington  and 
New  York  only  makes  matters  worse,  and  that  the  future  as  controlled 
from  these  places  will  be  controlled  by  those  responsible  for  the  present 
policy,  and  there  is  such  a  lack  of  leadership  that  it  does  not  look  very 
encouraging. 

I  think  we  are  doing  very  well,  referring  to  Ingram  Institute,  for  smug- 
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ness  in  both  the  fortunates  and  the  unfortunates  has  almost  ceased. 
I  see  that  here  and  it  is  very  manifest  in  San  Diego.  The  Governor 
there  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  its  activities  restricted 
to  one  matter,  the  depression  or  land  situation,  for  that  one  good  thing 
and  adjourned.  That  was  to  suspend  the  statutes  that  have  to  do  with 
platting  sub-division  both  in  and  without  the  cities.  This  has  halted 
much  of  the  activities  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  homes  and  large 
savings.  If  possible,  I  will  be  at  Memphis;  if  not,  anything  I  can  do 
to  promote  it  you  may  be  sure  I  will  do. 

William  A.  Black,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  I  am  a  sadly  disappointed 
man.  I  hoped  until  the  very  last  minute  that  I  could  be  with  you.  I 
hope  and  believe  you  will  have  a  stimulating  and  helpful  gathering. 
These  occasional  meetings  are  important.  To  me  it  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  make  new  ones. 

Kansas  City  Single  Tax  Group:  Messrs.  Owsley,  White,  Fuller,  Fowler, 
Rose,  Julian,  and  Clara  Ross:  Greetings  to  the  Convention.  It  meets 
at  an  auspicious  time.  The  signs  are  full  of  hope.  It  is  a  time  for  faith, 
courage  and  action.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  our  cause. 

Walter  J.  Triner,  Caldwell,  N.  J.:  Regret  my  inability  to  be  present. 
Would  suggest  Conference  adopt  resolution  that  a  petition  be  presented 
to  Federal  Congress  in  December  session  asking  that  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent  be  levied  on  land  values  in  place  of  the  nuisance  taxes  passed  last 
session.  If  all  the  Georgist  organizations  get  behind  this  we  can  muster 
millions  of  signatures.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  propa- 
ganda and  constructive  work. 

Lincoln  Ste/ens,  Carmel,  Calif.:  There's  no  chance  of  my  going 
East  in  October.  I  have  travelled  so  much  in  my  funny  life-time  that 
I  dread  all  trips  now,  even  short  runs,  and  a  tour  to  Memphis — No,  I 
shall  stay  at  home  and  watch  the  world  trying  to  go  wrong  while  I 
know  that  it  can't,  not  very  wrong,  not  very  long. 

L.  D.  Beckwith,  Stockton,  Calif.:  It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  realize  that  I  shall  probably  miss  this  convention. 
I  hope  it  is  the  last  one  I  shall  miss.  In  addition,  I  hope  to  be  making 
two  or  three  other  trips  a  year  besides  from  this  time  on.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  involved  in  your  suggestion  as 
to  my  place  on  the  programme.  I  enjoyed  the  f ''p  last  year  immensely 
and  prize  the  contacts  extremely.  It  is  impossiLK  to  over-estimate 
their  value.  My  own  personal  plans  call  for  a  m  nber  of  these  trips 
each  year  just  as  soon  as  I  can  push  this  enterprise  to  that  point. 

Joseph  Martin  Klamon,  Dept.  of  Economics,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter  of 
August  25.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  Memphis  for  the  conven- 
tion if  it  were  at  all  possible,  However,  I  hardly  see  how  I  could  make  it. 

Convention  Notes 

JUDGE  HARRY  ANDERSON   told   us  at  the   banquet   that   one 
of   the   things    holding  back  the  Single  Tax   was    the    inordinate 
love  of  the  average  American  for  what  he  called  "the  shot-gun  form 
of  taxation," 

In  our  running  report  of  the  Memphis  Convention  mention  is 
omitted  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Walter  Verity  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Verity  wab 
not  present  and  hit-  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Mark  Millikin.  The  sub- 
ject was  "Social  Control  of  Money  and  Credit  Flow."  He  urged  the 
"stabilization"  of  thifi  monetary  unit. 

George  C.  Olcott,  who  is  an  expert  on  the  subject,  discussed  in  some 
detail  the  varioua  systems  of  land  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

We  had  no  sooner  arrh  fd  in  Memphis,  which  was  on  Thursday  night 
of  October  6.  fchgn  we  were  confronted  by  a  copy  of  the  Memphis  Press 


Scimitar  with  a  front  page  story  under  the  heading  "Abe  Waldauei 
Colonization  Plan  Received  Warmly  by  ex-Service  Men." 

The  address  of  Benjamin  W.  Burger  of  New  York,  "The  Single  Ti 
in  Perspective,"  is  published  in  issues  of  the  Fairhope  Courier  I 
October  20  and  27. 

A  belated  greeting  to  the  Convention  from  C.  LeBaron  Goeller, 
Endwell,  N.  Y.  was  received,  in  which  is  expressed  a  wish  for  the  si 
cess  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of  the  editor's  visit  to  Memph 
was  the  meeting  in  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Peabody  on  the  night 
October  8,  which  was  prolonged  up  to  midnight.  Here  were  Hon.  A 
Waldauer,  Bob  Macauley  and  Percy  Williams.  Mr.  Waldauer,  ev 
restless  and  alert,  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  the  enclave.  He  is  ah 
gether  a  delightful  companion. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  such  friends  of  LAND  AND  FREEDI 
as  Miss  Joan  Chafe,  of  New  Orleans;  J.  F.  Colbert,  of  Minden,  L 
and  last  but  not  least,  G.  B.  Foster,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  of  Sunday,  October  9,  contained  pictures 
Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Hon.  William  N.  McNair,  George  E.  Evans  a 
Percy  R.  Williams. 

The  Burger  collection  of  Henry  George  Memorabilia  was  on  exhi 
tion  in  the  conference  room. 

Henry  L.  Tideman,  assistant  electrical  engineer  of  Chicago,  address 
the  Engineers'  Club  of  Memphis  at  the  Hotel  Gayosa,  his  subject  be 
"Natural  Taxation."  It  was  the  largest  meeting  of  the  club  dur 
the  current  year.  A.  D.  McWorter,  of  the  Memphis  Street  Railw 
the  president  of  the  club,  presided. 

In  his  radio  speech  Hon.  Peter  Witt  called  the  tariff  "a  swindle 
vocated  by  knaves  and  accepted  by  fools." 

Address  of  Henry  L.  T.  Tidema 

AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  MEMPHIS, 
OCTOBER  12,  1932 

I  BELIEVE  that,  however  beneficent  government  IE 
be  when  serving  in  its  proper  field,  outside  of  its  pro] 
field  it  is  dangerous.  Government  uses  sovereignty.  Sov 
eignty  is  arbitrary  power.  There  is  no  peaceful  app 
possible  from  the  acts  of  an  institution  wielding  arbitr; 
power. 

Government  is  dangerous.    It  has  a  natural  tendency 
extend  itself.    If  our  people  do  not  realize  this  fact  and 
accordingly,  government,  by  extending  its  functions, 
gradually  take  over  their  whole  life.    Further,  the  grea 
the  power  that  we  permit  our  governments   to  exerc 
the   more   intense   becomes     the    temptation    to    spe 
groups  in  society  to  reach  out  for  the  control  of  gove 
ment. 

Our  early  American  ideal  was  "Self  Government.' 
apparent  necessities  of  the  situation  placed  the  emph; 
on  the  word  "government."  Every  time  that  an  ab 
became  apparent  the  cry  went  up  that  "there  ought  tc 
a  law."  We  have  become  so  enmeshed  in  law  that  i 
extremely  difficult  ever  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance  or  e 
to  amend  our  Constitutions.  It  is  high  time  that  we  \ 
mote  the  idea  of  "Self-Government"  and  work  towar 
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limitation  of  the  sphere  of  public  bodies  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  purely  public  matters. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  land  of  our 
country  is  our  common  estate.  Part  of  this  land  is  public 
property;  a!s  our  roads,  our  parks  and  forest  preserves, 
and  the  land  that  has  not  yet  been  allocated  to  private 
holding  and  that  which  has  been  resumed  from  private 
holding.  These  lands  are  properly  subject  to  public 
administration  in  the  common  interest.  But  that  portion 
of  our  land  that  has  been  given  over  to  private  holding 
and  administration,  though  no  longer  a  part  of  our  public 
property,  still  remains  a  part  of  our  common  estate. 

When  government  gives  title  to  some  people  of  parts 
of  the  common  estate  it  cannot  and  does  not  divest  the 
remainder  of  the  people  of  their  interest  in  it  as  part  of  the 
common  estate.  And  our  law  recognizes  this  fact.  Every 
landholder  holds  his  land  subject  to  law  and  subject  to 
taxation.  I  seem  to  remember  having  read  a  quotation 
from  a  decision  of  one  of  our  courts  to  the  effect  that  "The 
rent  of  the  land  is  a  reserved  condition  of  every  deed." 
I  may  not  have  this  quotation  verbally  correct,  but  I  have 
its  meaning. 

When  government  fails  to  collect  the  rent  of  land  from 
its  landholders,  the  taxation  of  private  property  becomes 
necessary.  The  taxation  of  private  property  is  tribute 
taxation.  It  is  of  the  order  that  might  be  established  by 
conquest.  It  places  the  industrious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  position  of  paying  tribute  to  Government 
in  order  to  leave  as  a  graft  to  its  landholders  the  rent  that 
they  collect  as  administrators  of  the  part  of  the  common 
estate  to  which  they  hold  title.  This  is  the  absurd  position 
in  which  we  are  placed  by  our  present  unscientific  mess 
of  multiple  taxation. 

It  divides  society  which  should  be  a  unit  into  two  oppos- 
ing groups:  one  living  upon  unearned  incomes  resulting 
from  the  guarantees  of  government  supported  largely  by 
tribute  levied  upon  our  industrious  people,  and  another 
growing  ever  more  bewildered  and  helpless  by  reason  of 
the  burden  of  the  tribute-taxation  and  the  denial  of  access 
to  the  common  estate,  our  land,  except  upon  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  first  group;  whose  landholdings  increase  in 
value  as  the  result  of  every  effort  of  the  industrious  por- 
tion of  society  to  deliver  itself  from  poverty  by  its  industry. 

The  Single  Tax  advocate  proposes  that  all  tribute-taxa- 
tion be  discontinued,  and  that  instead  of  this,  every  land- 
holder called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  common  estate  that  he  holds;  that  is, 
upon  the  value  of  the  land  to  which  he  holds  title.  Such  a 
tax  would  be  in  effect  "the  rent  that  is  a  reserved  condi- 
tion of  every  deed" 

If  this  were  done,  land  speculation  would  cease,  land 
monopoly  would  be  automatically  abolished;  every  one 
who  wanted  land  for  use  could  hold  as  much  as  he  could 
profitably  use,  but  no  one  would  hold  a  piece  of  land  ex- 
cept for  use.  We  would  no  longer  be  afflicted  with  the 
condition  in  which  millions  of  potentially  industrious 


people  suffer  want,  deprivation  and  uncertainty  in  the 
presence  of  millions  of  valuable  acres  that  might  support 
them,  and  which  do  not  because  of  the  price  for  its  use 
that  stands  a  barrier  between  them  and  those  acres.  The 
tribute-taxation  that  now  is  levied,  and  which  acts  as  a 
limitation  upon  their  success  abolished,  most  of  them 
could  become  really  prosperous. 

The  abolition  of  tribute-taxation  together  with  the  im- 
position of  a  proper  taxation  of  land  values  is  the  most 
important  and  beneficent  duty  that  our  public  adminis- 
tration can  perform.  If  it  will  do  this,  then  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  day  when  every  man  will  be  a  "self-govern- 
ing being  and  this  eternally  obnoxious  policing,  regula- 
tion and  control  that  is  ever  associated  with  what  we  call 
government  can  and  will  be  reduced  to  laws  actually  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order  in  a  prosperous  society,  instead  of  laws 
tending  to  buttress  the  privileges  of  aristocracy  founded 
upon  unearned  income  and  devoted  to  the  control  of  the 
power  of  government  in  order  to  preserve  and  extend  their 
privilege. 

Activity  in  Missouri 

r^HE  Missouri  Single  Tax  League  in  regular  session 

-*-    assembled  at  the  Barr  Branch  Library  on  October 

6,    1932,    unanimously   adopted   the   following   resolution 

proposed  by  Willis  Malone  and  addressed  to  the  Mayor 

and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  St.  Louis: 

"Whereas  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  finds  it  necessary 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  destitution ;  and 

Whereas,  although  said  City  of  St.  Louis  has  already 
resorted  to  "extra-legal"  (not  to  say  illegal)  means  of  rais- 
ing such  funds,  it  now  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  additional  revenue  over  a  prolonged  period  for 
relief  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  the  legal  rights  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  public  generally  in  the  Municipal  Free  Bridge  are  being 
jeopardized  by  the  course  pursued  by  St.  Louis  City 
officials  in  their  attempts  to  find  sources  of  revenue  from 
which  to  draw  said  relief  funds,  now  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  the  unemployed  and  distressed  people  of  St. 
Louis  need  help  and  must  be  provided  for; 

2.  That  we  heartily  approve  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount 
of  $4,600,000,  or  more  if  necessary,  to  provide  adequate 
relief,  but  we  do  NOT  approve  the  proposed  method  of 
raising  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  obligation,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  That  the  taxes  already  levied,  and  those  which  it 
is  proposed  to  levy  or  to  continue  over  a  prolonged  period, 
fall  wholly  on  the  products  of  labor  and  on  the  business 
interests  of  the  city,  which  in  every  instance  creates  and 
aggravates  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  use  of  such  products, 
thereby  causing  increased  idleness  and  unemployment; 
a  consequent  reduction  in  purchasing  power,  less  business 
for  every  business  man  in  the  city,  and  increasing  cost  of 
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consumption  on  those  who  are  employed  and  who  alone 
must  pay  such  taxes; 

b.  That  the  taxes  already  levied,  and  those  which  it 
is  proposed  to  levy  or  continue  over  a  long  period,  have 
shown  by  experience  to  operate  in  a  manner  opposite  to 
the  results  hoped  for; 

Wherefore,  The  Missouri  Single  Tax  League  offers  as  a 
substitute  method  of  raising  the  needed  revenue,  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  records  of  the  Tax  Department  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment show  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  to  be 
approximately  $1,400,000,000.  This,  of  course,  includes 
both  buildings  and  land.  Assuming  the  land,  much  of 
which  is  unused,  as  only  one-half  the  total  real  estate  value, 
gives  a  land  value  of  $700,000,000. 

This,  at  the  rate  of  $2.74  per  hundred,  amounts  to 
$19,180,000  per  year.  Now  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  above 
stated  obligations,  why  not  make  the  tax  on  land  value 
only,  exclusively  of  all  improvements  and  all  other  taxa- 
ble property,  $3  per  hundred  of  assessed  valuation.  This 
would  raise  an  amount  of  $21,000,000.  Deduct  the  present 
amount  of  receipts  from  the  amount  received  through 
tax  and  you  have  $1,820,000  each  year,  which,  in  five 
years  or  five  annual  payments,  will  more  than  meet  the 
required  sum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  land  monopoly  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  depression  and  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tions, it  is  only  just,  as  well  as  expedient,  that  such  monopo- 
lists pay  the  damage  they  cause;  yet  this  slight  increase 
in  the  tax  rate  (and  for  only  five  years)  will  be  almost 
negligible  in  amount  to  such  land  owners. 

(Note:— A  25  foot  lot  at  $40  a  foot  today,  which  at  the 
$2.74  rate  pays  $27.40,  would,  at  the  proposed  three  per 
cent  rate,  pay  $30;  a  difference  of  only  $2.60.  This,  in  five 
years  amounts  to  only  $13,  while  one  person,  living  in 
St.  Louis  and  employed  in  East  St.  Louis,  crosses  the 
"Free"  Bridge  a  round  trip  approximately  300  days  a 
year,  pays  $60,  which  in  five  years  amounts  to  $300. 
Justice  and  expediency  both  demand  the  adoption  of  this 
proposed  substitute.) 

As  taxpayers  and  patriotic  citizens  we  ask  that  this 
proposition  be  placed  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
that  favorable  action  be  taken  thereon.  We  further  ask 
that  our  representatives  be  given  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing your  honorable  body  in  this  connection. 

On  superficial  examination,  it  may  appear  that  there 
are  legal  or  constitutional  impediments  in  the  way  of  this 
proposal,  but  they  are  more  apparent  than  real,  as  we  will 
be  glad  to  show."  By  WILLIS  MALONE  AND  G.  J.  KNAPP, 

Committee. 

f  T  is  as  though  an  immense  wedge  were  being  forced, 
*•  not  underneath  society,  but  through  society.  Those 
who  are  above  the  point  of  separation  are  elevated,  but 
those  who  are  below  are  crushed  down. 

— PROGRESS\ND  POVERTY. 


A  Friendly  Editorial 

NEXT  to  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  of  prosperity  to 
agriculture,  industry  and  business,  the  gravest  issue  before  the 
American  people  right  now  is  the  readjustment  of  the  tax  systems  in 
nation  and  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  taxes  that  are  too  burdensome 
and  are  not  equitably  distributed  constitute  a  major  factor  in  the  dis- 
tress that  still  afflicts  the  farmers,  the  industrialists,  the  business  men 
and  others.  The  formulation  of  a  system  of  taxation  as  well  as  a  method 
of  administration  that  will  not  hinder  or  embarrass  business  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  duties  that  confront  the  nation. 

Tax  reform,  of  course,  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  governmental  func- 
tioning. It  demands  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  costs  of  national,  State 
and  municipal  governments.  In  the  States  and  municipalities  the 
burden  of  government  has  been  borne  by  real  estate.  Taxes  on  both 
rural  and  city  property  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can  not  be 
borne.  In  some  places  buildings  are  being  torn  down  because  the  owners 
can  not  pay  the  tax  levies  out  of  the  revenue  received. 

This  fact  will  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  tax  experts  who  are 
gathered  in  Memphis  for  a  three-days'  discussion  of  tax  problems.  In 
the  background  of  this  gathering  is  the  theory  of  Henry  George  ex^ 
pounded  so  ably,  if  not  so  successfully  so  far  as  adoption  is  concerned, 
in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other  works.  The  basis  of  the 
Single  Tax  theory  is  equal  rights  to  natural  resources.  It  does  not  dis- 
card private  ownership,  but  it  holds  this  ownership  to  be  more  of  a 
trusteeship  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  fact  that  taxation  under  the  Henry  George  idea  would  be 
assessed  upon  land  values  rather  than  upon  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments thereon  can  be  brought  forward  now  in  connection  with  thf 
revolt  against  the  onerous  real  estate  taxes.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  new  scheme  of  taxation,  the  sales  tax,  has  come  forward  withir 
recent  days  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Single  Tax  idea  might  gair 
a  lot  of  support  under  the  present  emergency.  But  governmenta 
administrators  are  turning  to  the  almost  imperceptible  levies  madi 
upon  purchases  of  various  sorts  as  being  the  least  injurious  and  mos' 
effective  method  of  raising  revenue. 

However,  those  residents  of  Memphis  and  surrounding  territory 
who  are  interested  in  tax  problems  will  gain  a  lot  of  valuable  informa 
tion  and  instruction  by  attending  the  present  tax  conference  and  listen 
ing  to  the  addresses  of  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  on  the  sub 
ject.  The  old  system  of  making  real  estate  bear  almost  the  whol 
burden  of  government  is  proving  to  be  a  failure  under  the  stress  o 
dislocated  industry  and  business. 

The  situation  must  be  met  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  citizen 
study  the  problem  in  its  complete  aspect  so  that  they  may  direct  thei' 
representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures  to  a  wis 
and  effective  solution. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Remove  All  Taxes 

from  Capital  and  Laboi 

Editorial  in  Liberty,  Oct.  29,   1932 

TO  free  capital  and  labor  from  taxes — is  it  a  wild  Utopian  dream 
Believers  in  the  Single  Tax  maintain  that  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  throttling  taxes  that  makes  recovery  from  the  depression  moi 
difficult.  Every  effort  to  promote  business  has  to  face  taxes  unparallele 
in  nature. 

Just  imagine  the  results  of  the  announcement  that  business  woul 
no  longer  be  taxed;  that  the  huge  financial  load  that  business  is  no 
shouldering  would  be  entirely  removed. 

The  depression  would  be  over  in  a  month. 

Every  business  man  would  breathe  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  He  woul 
increase  his  investments,  his  promotion  activities,  and  would  add  1 
his  force  of  employees  and  greatly  augment  his  business. 

And  if  labor  also  were  freed  from  this  incubus — yes,  the  averaf 
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workingman  will  say  that  he  is  now  free  from  taxes,  but  he  is  laboring 
mder  a  delusion.  Every  pair  of  shoes  he  buys,  every  article  of  cloth- 
ng,  groceries,  merchandise  of  practically  every  nature,  is  increased 
n  price  because  of  the  tax  that  all  businesses  are  now  paying. 

Indirect  taxation  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  It  is  hidden  away  so 
horoughly  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unaware  of  its  existemce.  But 
le  pays  taxes  on  everything  he  buys. 

But  if  capital  and  labor  are  to  be  relieved  of  all  taxation,  from  what 
ource  will  the  government  secure  its  financial  needs? 

From  land  values,  the  Single  Taxers  tell  us. 

But  why  rob  the  landowners?  the  average  citizen  may  ask.  And  in 
>rder  to  answer  clearly  that  question  you  will  have  to  go  back  to  our 
accepted  principal  of  landownership. 

Our  great  cities  were  formerly  farms;  cornfields  were  turned  into 
ity  blocks.  The  value  of  this  land  was  increased  in  some  cases  ten- 
housandfold. 

Who  created  these  increased  values?    Certainly  not  the  landowner. 

The  citizens  who  built  up  the  community  created  these  values. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in    the  principle  that  when  anyone  creates 

value  of  any  nature  it  is  his  personal  property.  If  John  Jones,  Jim 
imith,  and  a  number  of  other  people  combine  and  create  values,  these 
values  should  belong  to  them.  Therefore,  if  we  adhere  to  this  absolutely 
ust  principle,  the  land  values  created  by  any  community  or  city  should 
>elong  to  the  citizens  who  created  them. 

That  is  the  firm  foundation  upon  which  Henry  George  built  his 
heory  of  Single  Tax:  that  the  values  created  by  a  community  should 
>elong  to  the  community,  and  that  ground  rent,  instead  of  being  paid 
o  landowners,  should  be  paid  in  place  of  taxes  to  the  government. 

When  Henry  George  presented  this  doctrine  we  were  so  prosperous 
is  a  nation  that  revolutionary  theories,  regardless  of  their  nature, 
ttracted  little  attention.  But  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  serious  prob- 
ems.  Many  of  our  great  leaders  fear  a  possible  revolution. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  this  country 
5  owned  by  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  No  one  would  advocate  a 
edistribution  of  wealth,  and  doubtless  we  are  hardly  ready  to  rob 
he  landowners  of  their  ground  rent.  But  we  have  to  recognize  the 
njustice  of  the  principle  that  gives  to  a  landowner  the  increased  value 
if  land  that  is  created  entirely  by  the  community  in  which  his  land 
s  located. 

Now  you  can  call  that  principle  Single  Tax  or  give  it  any  name  you 
hoose,  but  it  is  the  simple  form  of  justice.  What  you  create  should 
•elong  to  you;  what  the  community  creates  should  belong  to  it. 

Some  of  our  old-time  politicians  may  choke  with  indignation  at  such 

revolutionary  suggestion,  but  there  are  times  when  a  patient's  ill- 
>ess  is  so  severe  that  an  operation  is  required,  and  the  problems  we 
re  now  facing  demand  drastic  measures. 

The  Single  Tax  principle  would  be  bitter  medicine  for  those  who  have 
>een  enjoying  the  unearned  fruits  of  increased  land  values,  but  it  would 
ertainly  be  preferable  to  the  mighty  upheaval  that  often  comes  with 
evolutionary  governmental  changes.  BERNARR  MACFADDEN. 

3an  Single  Tax 

Solve  Today's  Problems  ? 

•ILBERT  SELDES,  COLUMNIST  IN  New  York  Evening  Journal,  SEPT.  23 

'  A  S  to  Mr.  Ford, "  writes  Mrs.  B.  W.  Burger,  "  he  has  a  great  many 
**•  admirable  viewpoints,  and  he,  like  many  others,  is  advocating 

'back  to  the  land'  movement  as  a  panacea  in  our  present  depressing 
imes.  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  an  answer  to  the  problem,  '  In  times 
f  stress,  why  not  in  times  of  prosperity?'  Is  it  not  an  accepted  fact 
hat  the  savage,  who  had  access  to  the  land,  was  able  to  feed,  clothe 
nd  house  himself?  Civilized  man,  in  a  world  of  plenty,  suffers  want." 
f  you  are  familiar  with  economic  argument  you  will  recognize  the 
ey  word  in  Mrs.  Burger's  remarks;  it  is  "land."  Mrs.  Burger  is  invit- 
ig  me  to  think  about  the  Single  Tax,  that  phenomenon  in  the  economic 


world,  a  theory  totally  radical,  and  approved  by  conservatives;  one 
which  has  never  been  tried  on  a  grand  scale,  but  which  evokes  the  en- 
thusiasm of  practical  men  as  often  as  that  of  fanatics.  In  admiration 
of  Henry  George  you  find  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Leo  Tolstoi  and  Mayor  Gaynor  and  Justice  Brandeis  and  Poultney 
Bigelow,  all  joined.  And  the  first  Single  Taxer  I  ever  knew  was  also 
the  first  great  manufacturer  I  ever  knew. 

Too  RIGHT  TO  BE  TRIED 

I  have  no  text-book  or  authority  on  the  Single  Tax  at  the  moment, 
but  I  know  what  has  stood  in  its  way:  it  is  too  simple,  too  logical,  and 
even  too  just.  The  taxes  people  clamor  for  are  complicated  and  vicious. 
Witness  our  adherence  to  the  customs  duties,  which  cause  infinite  diffi- 
culties in  collection,  are  iniquitous  to  some  and  far  too  favorable  to 
others,  and  are  so  complex  that  few  of  us  take  the  faintest  trouble  to 
understand  them.  Or  our  inheritance  and  income  taxes.  They  brought 
into  being  a  whole  new  classification  of  lawyers  and  thousands  of  ways 
of  escape.  These  are  the  taxes  we  ask  for  and  get,  with  the  help  of  Con- 
gresses we  painfully  elect  for  that  very  purpose.  What  is  more,  these 
taxes  are  uncertain;  they  are  always  failing  to  bring  in  the  required 
or  expected  revenue;  and  while  a  new  tariff  is  being  discussed  business 
folds  up  in  despair,  not  knowing  what  the  verdict  of  the  jury  will  be. 
We  have  seen  our  Congress  discussing  a  lax  bill  for  nearly  a  year — 
and  that  year  happened  to  be  one  in  which  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities  had  all  gone  to  pot — as  the  result  of  another  tax  bill, 
among  other  things. 

WE  WANT  MORE 

So  it  is  no  wonder  we  reject  the  Single  Tax.  The  very  idea  that  one 
tax  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  government  running  offends  our  taste, 
which  has  grown  used  to  multiplication  of  everything.  Furthermore, 
the  Single  Tax  is  levied,  roughly,  on  land,  and  we  no  longer  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  country  primarily  agricultural.  Mrs.  Burger  quotes: 
"Rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  collect  it,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Single 
Taxation  and  which  suggests  that  the  Single  Taxers  do  not  propose 
to  run  our  government  on  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  abandoned  farms 
in  Vermont. 

The  basic  idea,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  me,  is  that  when  the  State 
of  New  York  built,  at  public  expense,  a  highway  through  the  Bronx 
or  Hutchinson  River  valley  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  all 
the  land  nearby  was  not  due  to  anything  the  owners  of  the  land  had 
done.  It  was  due  to  something  you  and  I  had  done,  acting  through 
the  State.  Therefore  you  and  I — as  the  State — were  entitled  to  the 
profit,  or  a  good  share  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  proposed  to 
keep  as  a  private  garden  four  square  blocks  along  the  Lake  front  in 
Chicago  I  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  as  much  rent  as  the  owners  of  hotels 
in  the  same  district.  In  effect,  none  of  us  would  own  land  individually, 
all  of  us  would  own  all  the  land  and  take  the  profits  of  land  in 
rent;  but  we  would  own  the  improvements  made  on  land,  and  there 
would  be  no  amusement  tax  and  no  income  tax  and  no  bad  Ides  of 
March  and  no  lobbies  in  Congress. 

THE  MORALS  OF  TAXES 

One  trouble  with  the  Single  Tax  is  that  it  has  a  sound  moral  basis 
which  no  one  is  quite  willing  to  admit.  In  the  Wendel  estate  were 
slatternly  tenements  and  even  lumber  yards  left  in  the  midst  of  great 
business  houses  and  skyscrapers.  In  good  times  the  value  of  the  lots 
on  which  the  tenements  and  yards  stood  would  be  a  thousand  times 
the  price  paid  by  the  original  Wendel  owner;  and  no  Wendel  and  no 
Wendel  heir  had  ever  contributed  anything  to  make  those  lots  more 
valuable.  The  growth  of  the  city  had  done  that.  Yet  the  Wendel  heirs 
could  take  the  profit.  The  moral  argument  is  that  this  isn't  right. 

LISTEN  FOR  TROUBLE 

We  all  think  so  until  we  possess  just  that  kind  of  parcel  of  land. 
Then  we  talk  of  our  own  sagacity  in  holding  on  or  the  sacred  rights  of 
property — or  anything  to  change  the  subject.  For  we  know  we  aren't 
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really  in  danger  of  the  Single  Tax.  Because,  as  someone  has  said,  there 
isn't  a  valid  argument  against  it  and  there  isn't  a  chance  in  the  world 
it  will  be  adopted.  Brand  Whitlock  added  that  the  Single  Tax  will 
have  to  wait  because  it  is  so  fundamental,  "and  mankind  never 
attacks  fundamental  problems  until  it  has  exhausted  all  the  superficial 
ones."  Quite  a  few  of  the  latter  are  coming  up  right  now.  Turn  on 
the  radio. 


The  Tax  Burden 


T 


UST  another  evidence  that  taxes  burden  industry  is 
J  evidenced  in  the  following  statement  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Thomas  N.  McCarter  of  the  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion of  New  Jersey,  following  the  action  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors  on  June  21,  in  voting  a  six  per 
cent  reduction  applicable  both  to  the  payroll  and  the  com- 
mon stock  dividend. 

This  statement  discloses  the  inner  working  machinery 
of  business  and  shows  how  it  adapts  itself  to  the  situation 
brought  about  by  added  taxes.  Naturally  this  adaptation 
takes  the  form  of  reduced  wages,  reduced  salaries  and 
reduced  dividends.  That  it  also  takes  the  form  of  reduced 
interest  in  production  generally  and  that  it  leads  eventually 
to  unemployment  and  industrial  stagnation  only  those 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  factors  of  trade 
and  taxation  can  know.  Would  that  there  were  more  of 
these,  and  would  that  they  included  our  tax  inventors! 

"To  meet  conditions  due  to  reduced  earnings  and  to  additional  costs 
imposed  by  the  new  Federal  budget-balancing  tax  law,  the  directors 
of  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  today  voted  to  make  a 
six  per  cent  reduction  applicable  both  to  its  pay  roll  and  to  dividends 
payable  to  holders  of  its  common  stock.  The  changes  in  salaries  and 
wages  of  officers  and  employes  will  become  effective  as  of  July  1. 

"The  added  amount  of  taxes  that  Public  Service  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  under  the  new  law,  over  a  twelve  month  period,  approximates 
$1,400,000.  The  yearly  aggregate  of  the  three  per  cent  tax  assessed 
against  users  of  electrical  energy  is  about  $1,300,000.  Public  Service 
must  thus  assume  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  added  burden  im- 
posed by  the  tax  bill. 

"Estimates  were  submitted  at  the  meeting  to  indicate  that  with 
allowances  for  the  new  taxes  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  would 
show  approximately  $2,500,000  less  net  for  the  year  1932  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

"The  six  per  cent  reduction  in  salaries  and  wages  will  amount  to 
about  $1,050,000  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  year,  and  the  six 
per  cent  cut  in  common  stock  dividends  will  aggregate  $550,000  for 
the  like  pjriod  and  put  thi  dividend  rate  on  an  annual  basis  of  $3.20 
instead  of  $3.40  a  share,  which  should  be  earned  with  a  reasonable 
margin  of  safety." 

HENRY  GEORGE  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of 
the  world.    His  sympathies  were  broad,  his  purpose 
indomitable,  his  courage  unfailing,  his  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple absolute. — WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

PEOPLE  do  not  argue  with   the   teaching  of  George. 
They  simply  do  not  know  it.    The  teaching  of  George 
is  irresistibly  convincing  in  its  simplicity  and  clearness. 

— TOLSTOY. 


A  Questionnaire 

QUESTIONS   BY    HAROLD   S.    BUTTENHEIM,    EDITOR    The 

American  City.  ANSWERS  BY  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER, 

DIRECTOR  HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  OF 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  land-value  taxation  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  discourage  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use. 

What  is  the  best  answer  to  the  counter-argument  of  the  city  planners 
that  too  intensive  use  of  land  is  a  major  evil  in  parts  of  almost  all  cities, 
and  that  any  system  of  taxation  that  would  stimulate  this  evil  is 
against  the  public  interest? 

Land-value  taxation  would  discourage  holding  valuable 
land  out  of  use,  not  all  land. 

Land-value  taxation,  bringing  new  areas  into  use,  will 
spread  popularion,  not  center  it. 

2.  If  land  were  the  only  source  of  taxation,  would  not  much  land 
be  abandoned  by  present  owners,  thus  depriving   local  governments 
of  much  revenue  now  derived  from  vacant  land  held  for  speculative 
purposes?    And  would  not  the  necessary  result  be  higher  taxes  on  land 
productively  used? 

If  land  were  the  only  source  of  taxation,  land  would 
tend  into  use  whether  present  owners  abandoned  it  or 
themselves  became  users.  Furthermore,  land  would  pay 
rent  whether  used  or  held  out  of  use  and  the  entire  rent 
going  to  the  government  would  mean  greater  revenue 
than  if  part  were  retained  by  owners  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Land  that  is  being  held  for  speculative  purposes 
has  a  selling  value  only  because  its  actual  or  potential 
rent  is  not  collected  by  government.  The  selling,  or  specula- 
tive, value  of  land  is  virtually  nothing  but  capitalized 
uncollected  rent.  Land  rent  does  not  depend  on  produc- 
tive use,  but  on  productive  usability  and  therefore  cannot 
be  burdened  beyond  its  true  value. 

3.  If,  as  Henry  George  says,  "There  can  be  no  just  title  to  an  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  soil,"  to  how  large  a  political  area  does  this 
apply?   In  other  words,  ought  the  ground  rent  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  accrue  to  those  who  happen  to  live  in  the  city  at  any  given  time, 
or  ought  the  ground  rent  of  an  entire  State  be  divided   among  the 
people  of  that  State?    If  the  answer  to   the   last   question  is  "yes," 
ought  not  this  principle  be  extended  to  dividing  the  ground  rent  of 
the  entire  United  States  (or  of  the  world)  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  (or  of  the  world?) 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  yes,  and  the  ground  ren 
will  be  divided  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  needs  of  government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  apportion  its  budget  among  the  States  in  the 
proportion  that  the  amount  of  rent  collected  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  Federal  budget.  The  States  will  each  add 
their  share  of  the  Federal  expenditures  to  their  own 
budgets  and  apportion  their  total  budgets  among  their 
local  taxing  centers  according  to  the  rent  each  collects; 
the  local  bodies  will  collect  the  rent  which  thus  will  bear 
everywhere  its  just  share  of  the  total  expenditures  of  gov- 
ernment. If  there  ever  should  be  a  United  States  of  The 
World,  or  its  equivalent,  whatever  its  expenditure  would 
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e  would  be  rightly  apportioned  among  the  adhering  coun- 
ies  according  to  the  total  rent  each  collected. 

4.  In  a  slum  section  of  a  city  an  enterprising  real  estate  owner, 
Ir.  A.,  has  the  vision  to  demolish  an  entire  block  of  undesirable  tene- 
ents  and  substitute  in  their  place  garden  apartments  occupying  less 
an  50  per  cent  of  the  land  area.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  im- 
•oved  accommodations  that  he  makes  a  handsome  profit  on  his  invest- 
ent.  The  result  is  an  increase  of  land  values  in  the  entire  neighbor- 
wd.  Under  these  conditions,  ought  the  community  to  assess  all  of 
ie  slum  land  (and  Mr.  A's  property)  on  the  basis  of  the  added  earn- 
g  power  which  Mr.  A.  has  given  to  his  property?  If  so,  how  does 
:  profit  financially  by  his  enterprise?  And  (unless  a  zoning  ordinance 
•events)  how  shall  the  other  land  owners,  actuated  by  the  desire  for 
•ofit,  be  prevented  from  overbuilding  their  property  with  congested 
nements?  If  the  answer  is  that  they  would  not  do  so  because  of  lack 

demand  for  so  much  new  housing,  is  the  levying  of  a  higher  assess- 
ent  justified  prior  to  demand  catching  up  with  supply? 

Mr.  A.  is  pictured  as  demolishing  a  block  of  undesirable 
mements  (presumably  congested)  and  substituting  in 
icir  place  garden  apartments  occupying  less  than  50  per 
ent  of  the  land  area.  This  is  wiping  out  congestion.  As 

result  of  this  improvement  land  rent  in  the  entire  neigh- 
orhood  is  pictured  as  having  risen,  meaning  that  this 
/pe  of  improvement  is  desirable.  The  land  values  having 
one  up  and  the  higher  rent  being  taken  by  the  Government 
ill  compel  all  the  owners  in  that  locality  to  do  as  Mr.  A. 
id  and  build  the  desirable  garden  apartments  that  the 
eople  want  (for  it  is  only  as  people  want  such  apart- 
lents  that  the  land  rent  can  be  presumed  to  have  risen) 
tid  which  using  50  per  cent  of  the  land  area  will  abolish 
oth  congestion  and  slums.  Zoning  laws  have  their  uses 
ad  this  answer  should  not  be  construed  as  an  argument 
?ainst  them.  It  may,  of  course,  be  properly  read  as  show- 
ig  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  overbuilding  and 
wigestion  in  the  particular  case  cited,  zoning  regulations 
•e  not  needed. 

The  community  will  have  no  alternative  to  assessing 
1  the  land  in  the  area  at  its  true  rental  value.  Mr.  A. 
ill  continue  to  profit  as  the  hypothesis  describes  him  as 
)ing.  The  other  land  owners  in  order  to  make  profits 
ill  have  to  build  garden  apartments — they  already  have 
ingested  tenements  in  a  slum  district.  The  garden  apart  - 
ents,  built  on  50  per  cent  of  the  land  area  sent  up  the 
nd  value  of  the  entire  area. 

Is  advocacy  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes  and  gasoline  1  axes' 
'  national  and  State  revenues,  incompatible  with  advocacy  of  land- 
lue  taxes  for  municipal  and  county  revenues? 

I  believe  the  rent  of  land,  as  it  will  be  if  collected  by  the 
overnment  in  lieu  of  all  taxation,  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
ay  all  Governmental  expenditures,  Federal,  State  and 
cal  and,  if  it  is,  no  additional  taxation  will  be  necessary, 
ideed  the  very  act  of  collecting  other  taxes  will  delay  the 
>tal  land  rent  from  rising  to  meet  the  expenditures. 

If  the  substitution  of  land  rent  for  taxation  is  to  take 
ace  over  a  period  of  time,  naturally  present  methods 
ill  be  largely  retained  during  the  transition.  During  such 
:riod  of  transition  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  indirect 


taxes  at  once  and  retaining  direct  taxes.    Those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Buttenheim  are  direct  taxes. 

6.  Has  anyone  any  figures,  other  than  wild  guesses  based  on  the 
previous  guesses  of  some  one  else,  as  to  the  total  land  values  or  eco- 
nomic rent  of  the  United  States,  and  as  to  how  nearly  such  rent  would 
pay  the  cost  of  all  Government  and  public  works,  National,  State  and 
local? 

The  most  conservative  and  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
estimate  is  that  in  Eugene  W.  Way's  pamphlet,  "Taxation 
and  Starvation,"  which  gives  the  total  ground  rent  of 
the  United  States  in  1930  as  $8,234,261,000.  The  total 
expenditures  of  Government,  Federal  State  and  local  are 
approximately  $12,000,000,000.  If  all  taxation  is  abolished 
and  all  the  rent  of  land  is  collected  in  lieu  thereof,  the  land 
rent  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  confidently  expected  to  rise 
until  it  meets  all  the  needs  of  Government. 

7.  With  our  rapid  approach  towards  a  stationary  population,  and 
with  the  steady  trend  towards  decentralization  of  homes  and  industry, 
is  it  not  probable  that  ground  rents  will  tend  to  decrease  in  future,  thus 
lessening  the  possibility  of  meeting  all  Governmental  costs  by  land- 
value  taxation? 

As  I  am  impressed,  cities  are  growing  in  population 
while  farming  and  rural  communities  are  decreasing  in 
population.  This  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  present 
tendency  towards  centralization,  not  towards  decentraliza- 
tion. However,  it  does  not  matter.  Decentralization  of 
population  will  carry  land  values  from  urban  to  suburban 
areas,  from  cities  to  rural  sections,  from  where  the  people 
were  to  where  the  people  go.  Land  value  is  always  a  people 
value  and  appears  where  people  are.  The  movement  of 
communities  only  shifts  the  land  value;  it  does  not  reduce 
the  total.  Only  a  decrease  in  the  total  population  or  in 
its  productive  or  law  abiding  qualities  can  do  that. 

8.  How  nearly  100  per  cent  tax  on  the  economic  rent  of  land  would 
produce  the  most  desirable  results? 

If  100  per  cent  were  taken,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for 
builders  to  use  the  best  sites,  or  for  farmers  to  till  the  best  land? 

If  less  than  100  per  cent  were  taken,  how  would  land  speculation 
be  prevented? 

Whatever  the  percentage— 80  per  cent,  90  per  cent  or  100  per  cent 
of  the  economic  rent — how  will  land  values  be  determined  and  the  tax 
rate  fixed  when  the  sales  value  of  land  has  diminished  greatly  or  dis- 
appeared as  a  result  of  site-value  taxation?  Will  the  assessor  estimate 
the  land  value  of  a  particular  piece  of  property  at  what  it  would  be 
if  that  property — and  that  property  alone — were  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion? 

Theoretically,  100  per  cent  of  the  rent  of  land  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  results.  Practice  may 
counsel  some  modification.  The  inducement  to  builders 
and  farmers  to  use  the  best  sites  will  be  the  labor  and 
capital  saved  to  obtain  the  equivalent  results  on  poorer 
sites,  or  the  greater  returns  that  the  best  sites  will  give 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital. 

If  less  that  100  per  cent  of  the  land  rent  were  taken  land 
speculation  could  not  be  prevented.  Of  course,  it  will  have 
been  minimized. 

If  land  rent  is  taken  in  lieu  of  taxation  we  will  not  be 
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concerned  "with  land  values."  Land  values  substantially 
are  uncollected  land  rent.  Land  rent  will  be  determined, 
as  it  is  now,  by  what  a  willing  renter  will  pay  for  the  use 
of  land.  Land  rent  is  being  estimated,  collected  and  capi- 
talized now,  only  that  now  it  finds  its  way  into  private 
possession.  Why  should  public  collection  make  it  more 
difficult  to  estimate? 

9.  How  should  small  residences,  vacant  lots,  golf  clubs,  etc.,  be 
assessed  in  sections  where  temporary  continuance  of  present  use  might 
be  desirable,  but  with  proper  provision  for  ultimate  capture  by  the 
community  of  unearned  increment? 

If  the  "capture  by  the  community  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment" is  contemplated,  such  steps  toward  this  desired 
end,  whether  immediate  and  in  total  or  gradual  and  in 
proportionate  parts  over  a  period  of  time,  should  apply 
to  all  manner  and  size  of  land  values,  or  rent.  I  can  see 
neither  advantage  nor  equity  in  singling  one  particular 
kind  of  holdings  for  special  treatment. 

10.  How  should  sites  be  assessed  which  a  municipality  desires,  for 
future  schools,  playgrounds,  etc.,  but  which  it  is  not  now  ready  to  pur- 
chase? 

Once  land  rent  is  collected  by  Government,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  municipalities  to  purchase  sites.  It  will  pur- 
chase merely  improvements.  These  it  will  always  have 
the  right  to  purchase — and  condemn  if  need  be- — as  it  has 
now  to  purchase  and  condemn  both  site  and  improve- 
ments. 

11.  Farm  lands  and  oil  lands  now  in  use  are  capable  of  producing 
more  food  and  oil  than  the  Nation  requires.      If  land-value  taxation 
brought  more  of  such  lands  into  use,  would  not  this  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest? 

Farm  lands  and  oil  lands  now  in  use  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  food  and  oil  only  because  potential  consumers 
of  food  and  oil  are  unable  to  translate  their  potential  de- 
mands for  food  and  oil  into  effective  demand. 

Land-value  taxation  will  bring  more  of  such  lands  into 
use  only  as  more  of  these  products  are  needed.  Farms 
and  oil  lands,  as  all  other  lands,  will  pay  only  their  rental 
value.  Rental  value  of  land  depends  in  part  on  the  value 
of  what  the  land  produces;  the  value  of  the  product  de- 
pends on  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand.  If  there  is 
enough  of  a  product  to  satisfy  the  demand,  the  price  of  the 
product  will  indicate  the  sufficiency  and  the  rent  of  the 
lands  that  produce  these  commodities  will,  in  turn,  reflect 
the  lowered  demand  by  lower  land  rent.  Thus  no  land 
will  be  forced  into  use  beyond  the  actual  demand  for  the 
product  of  such  land,  and  there  would  be  nothing  contrary 
to  public  interest. 

As  the  question  confines  itself  to  the  Nation's  require- 
ments, let  us  not  forget  that  if  the  United  States  adopted 
land  value  taxation  (the  collecting  of  the  total  annual 
rent  of  land  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation)  it  would  not  be 
more  than  five  years  (in  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  more 
than  three  years)  that  the  civilized  world  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  threatened  loss  of  its  labor,  to  follow  suit. 


It  will  then  be  almost  impossible  to  fully  satisfy  the  demand 
for  all  products,  including  those  of  farms  and  oil  lands. 

12.  It  is  claimed  that  taxes  levied  upon  land  values  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  owner  to  the  purchaser  or  tenant.    Is  not  this  so  only  in 
respect  to  such  taxes  that  do  not  increase  the  real  value  of  land? 

Let  us  assume  that  a  city  issues  bonds  for  important  public  improve- 
ments— say  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  a  new  high  school  and  a  park 
and  playground  system.  The  interest  on  these  bonds  means  additional 
taxes  on  all  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city.  The  improvements,  however, 
increase  land  values  by  attracting  new  residents  and  by  making  the 
city  a  more  desirable  place  for  those  already  there.  Land  owners  are 
thus  enabled  to  secure  higher  prices  from  future  purchasers  or  tenants. 
Does  not  this  mean  that  the  added  taxes  are  paid  by  the  future  pur- 
chasers or  tenants,  and  is  it  not  desirable  that  this  should  be  so? 

It  is  true  that  taxes  levied  upon  land  values  cannot  be 
transferred  by  the  owner  to  the  purchaser  or  tenant.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  unless  the  entire  rent  of  land 
is  taken  by  the  government  there  is  a  part  of  land  value 
left  which  will  translate  any  community  improvement 
such  as  mentioned  in  the  question,  into  private  gain  to 
land  owners.  If  the  full  land  rent  were  taken  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  there  would  be  no  purchasers  of  land,  and  the  value 
of  houses  or  improvements  on  land  are  not  determined 
by  what  the  community  does,  but  by  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. Land-value  taxes  are  the  only  taxes  that  "do  not 
increase  the  real  value  of  land." 

13.  Is  not  the  taxation  system  of  Pittsburgh  proving  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  than  anyone  else,  and 
if  it  not  possible  that  this  and  other  great  companies  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  influential  in  bringing  it  about  for  their  own  selfish  reasons? 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  corporate 
or  land  holding  interests  of  Pittsburgh  in  bringing  about 
the  taxation  system  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Plan," 
but  from  its  very  inception  I  have  held  that  at  its  best 
that  plan  is  insufficient  as  an  illustration  of  what  land- 
value  taxation,  properly  applied,  will  do.  Unless  we  collect 
all  the  value  that  reduction  of  taxation  on  improvements  adds 
to  the  land  we  are  benefiting  only  land  owners. 

14.  In  a  system  of  land-value  taxation,  how  could  great  capitalists 
like  Ford  be  made  to  contribute  substantially  to  government  cost? 

Ford  owns  all  the  land  on  which  his  factories  and  work 
shops  are  located  and  most  of  the  land  upon  which  his 
workmen  live.  He  owns  all  the  mines  out  of  which  his 
raw  materials  come;  he  owns  many  railway  rights  of  way. 
On  all  of  these  lands  he  pays  only  nominal  taxes.  If  he 
paid  the  full  yearly  rent  of  all  his  lands  and  of  the  natural 
resources  he  owns,  the  government  would  be  getting  all 
that  it  is  entitled  to  and  much  more  than  it  is  getting  now. 
If  land  rent  were  collected  everywhere,  the  demand  for 
labor  would  be  so  great  that  Ford  would  be  competing 
with  all  other  employers  for  workers.  Labor  then  would 
be  receiving  its  full  share  of  the  product.  If  the  govern- 
ment received  all  the  value  that  the  community  created 
(land  rent)  and  the  workers  received  all  the  value  they 
produced  (wages),  all  that  would  be  left  to  Ford,  or  other 
"great  capitalists"  would  be  the  wages  of  superintendance, 
the  wages  of  management — perhaps  the  wages  of  fore- 
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thought  and  ability — but  never  more  than  the  wages  of 
effort.  Huge  incomes  are  not  based  on  the  recipient's  pro- 
ductive powers,  but  on  his  ability  (through  his  own  efforts, 
or  through  the  instrumentality  of  circumstances),  to 
secure  to  himself  the  product  of  others. 

15.  It  is  claimed  by  Single  Taxers  that  if  land  were  made  free  by 
governmental  collection  of  ground  rent,  no  man  would  work  for  wages 
less  than  the  amount  he  could  wrest  from  marginal  land  by  his  own 
efforts.     Would  the  farming  of  marginal  land  provide  a  decent  living 
with  the  present  over-production  of  farm  products  and  widespread 
distress  among  the  rural  population?  And  would  not  the  taxes  of  many 
small  farmers  be  increased  rather  than  lessened? 

The  claim  of  Single  Taxers  as  stated  in  the  question 
is  correct,  but  marginal  land  under  the  Single  Tax  will 
be  something  altogether  different  from  marginal  land  under 
the  present  system  of  private  land  ownershhip.  There 
probably  is  no  free  marginal  land  left  in  the  "civilized?" 
world  today,  and  workers  everywhere  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  labor  at  the  mere  cost  of  keeping  body  and  soul 
together — and  they  are  not  very  successful  at  that. 

There  are  not  enough  people  in  the  world  to  use  pro- 
ductively, under  the  Single  Tax,  even  those  lands  that  we 
class  today  as  the  most  productive.  With  the  best  lands 
open  to  the  use  of  producers  as  they  then  will  be,  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  marginal  lands  will  become 
forests  and  parks.  The  return  on  best  lands  obviously 
will  provide  "a  decent  living." 

What  Mr.  Buttenheim  calls  over-production  he  knows 
to  be  under-consumption.  If  potential  consumers  could 
buy  there  would  be  no  over-production.  Many  of  the  farms 
that  farmers  now  are  working  would,  under  our  system, 
pay  virtually  no  taxes  at  all.  They  are,  many  of  them, 
in  out  of  the  way  and  almost  inaccessible  regions.  But 
farmers,  under  the  Single  Tax,  will  always  pay  low  "taxes" 
(to  adhere  to  the  language  of  the  question,)  for  farm  lands 
and  rural  lands  generally  will  always  pay  lower  land  rent 
than  city  and  suburban  lands.  It  is  our  modern  tax  system 
together  with  rent  to  private  land  owners  and  interest 
on  land  mortgages  that  burden  the  farmer,  and  keep  him 
poor.  All  taxes  on  his  buildings,  farm  implements,  and  the 
commodities  he  buys  removed,  and  the  need  for  paying 
rent  and  interest  to  private  land  owners  abolished,  the 
farmer  will  be  in  fact  what  he  is  said  to  be  in  fiction,  the 
most  independent  man  in  the  world. 

16.  In  a  system  of  land-value  taxation,  how  could  we  correct  the 
lack  of  balance  between  production  and  consumption  which  brings 
on  crises? 

Under  Henry  George's  system  of  Land  Rent  Socializa- 
tion there  will  be  no  "lack  of  balance  between  production 
and  consumption"  to  correct.  Nature  has  provided  the 
laws  that  will  do  all  the  regulating  that  will  be  necessary. 
The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  is  not  a  fiction  or  a  fig- 
ment of  the  brain,  nor  is  it  a  human  invention.  Among 
other  things  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  establishes 
prices  of  commodities  that  are  the  indexes  that  may  guide 
producers.  Under  a  condition  of  freedom,  with  specula- 


tion removed,  as  it  then  will  be,  these  indexes  can,  and 
will,  be  observed. 

Would  it  be  amiss,  however,  to  add  that  with  all  labor 
employed  and  all  producers  receiving  the  full  value  of 
their  product,  which  is  the  condition  that  will  prevail  under 
the  Single  Tax,  the  effective  demand  for  commodities  will 
be  so  great  that  not  only  will  there  be  no  over-production, 
but  more  and  newer  and  better  machinery  will  have  to 
be  invented  to  keep  pace  with  consumption. 

Eloquent  Plea  for  the  Enclave 

HON.  ABE  D.  WALDAUER  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 
(Slightly  Condensed) 


F^HE  subject,  "Political  Action  vs.  Enclave"  is  a  mis- 
-^-  nomer.  We  all  want  to  see  the  Single  Tax  become  an 
actuality.  There  is  no  contest  between  the  enclave  and 
those  favoring  political  action;  they  are  two  means  of 
seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  For  the  enclavians 
believe  in  political  action.  Ultimately,  this  is  the  only 
effective  way  to  achieve  the  Single  Tax.  But  enclavians 
realize  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  results  through 
political  action,  and  we  want  results  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter here  and  now! 

We  have  had  some  efforts  at  political  action  in  the  past. 
What  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us  now? 

To  begin  with,  so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  we  find 
that  slightly  over  two-thirds  of  them  have  constitutional 
provisions  which  literally  stand  as  giant  boulders  in  the 
path  of  successful  political  action  so  far  as  Single  Tax  is 
concerned.  These  State  Constitutions  forbid  collecting  all 
public  revenue  by  absorbing  economic  ground  rent.  There- 
fore, the  efforts  at  political  action  must,  in  the  absence  of 
constitutional  amendments,  be  restricted  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  States.  When  you  analyse  these  States,  what 
is  the  situation?  In  the  great  mass  of  population  of  these 
States,  there  is  scattered  here  and  there  a  pathetically 
small  number  of  men  and  women  who  see  the  wisdom  and 
embrace  the  philosophy  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco. 

If  they  raise  aloft  the  banner  of  Henry  George,  if  they 
proceed  to  carry  the  proposal  to  the  ballot  box  without 
money  or  organization,  without  the  ballyhoo,  the  radio, 
campaign  stickers  and  badges,  and  without  the  directing 
intelligence  that  makes  for  political  success,  they  will  fail. 
For  politics  is  a  game,  a  game  of  organization  and  mass 
action,  a  game  of  trafficking  and  trading,  of  intensive 
lobbying  and  mustering  of  forces,  a  game  of  "you  scratch 
my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours,"  a  game  which  involves 
experience,  skill,  ability  and  personalities,  as  well  as  of 
measures  and  men.  And  frequently  battles  won  at  the 
ballot  box  are  lost  in  the  count.  Henry  George,  in  his 
first  mayoralty  campaign,  really  won,  but  he  was  counted 
out.  In  Houston,  we  succeeded  in  electing  Joseph  Pas- 
toriza  as  Mayor.  He  went  to  work  and  put  into  action 
a  limited  form  of  municipal  Single  Tax  without  a  statutory 
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grant  of  power,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  stopped 
him.  We  carried  municipal  Single  Tax  in  Pueblo,  but 
unfriendly  and  inefficient  administration  of  it  led  to  its 
repeal.  We  have  won  political  victories;  but  they  have 
not  been  effective  or  of  long  duration. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Single  Tax  movement 
succeeds  in  carrying  one  state,  and  there  has  the  theory 
honestly  and  efficiently  carried  out,  that  state  will  thrive, 
develop  and  grow.  It  will  prosper  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  economic  competition  will  compel 
the  other  states  to  adopt  the  Single  Tax,  whether  they  like 
it,  understand  it,  know  it  or  want  it! 

And  so  I  am  for  political  action,  first  because  it  is  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  and  secondly  because  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  popularize  this  movement  and 
make  people  understand  it. 

But  we  must  remember  that  as  a  general  rule,  in  this 
country,  we  don't  vote  for  a  given  thing  or  person,  but 
rather,  we  vote  against  things  and  people.  The  current 
Literary  Digest  poll  on  the  Presidential  race  furnishes  an 
illustration.  Look  at  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
Democratic  vote.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  all  of  these  people  have  changed  their  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  government  overnight.  That  poll  represents 
a  protest  vote,  the  people  are  voting  not  for  Roosevelt, 
but  against  Hoover!  And  so,  in  this  movement,  we  need 
leaders  with  vision,  who,  recognizing  this  principle,  can 
so  state  our  case  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
make  them  vote  against  those  who  despoil  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  landlordism.  We  must  so  adjust 
our  political  propaganda  that  even  though  the  people 
may  not  be  educated  economists  and  may  not  understand 
the  intricacies  of  economics,  they  will  nevertheless  vote 
for  themselves  and  for  humanity,  and  against  the  favored 
few  owners  of  land  and  holders  of  title  deeds. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Take  the  case  of  Mayor 
in  a  small  town,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee:  The  Mayor 
of  that  town  would  like  to  see  modified  Single  Tax  for 
municipal  purposes.  But  these  people  are  the  cautious 
kind — they  go  step  by  step;  they  want  it,  but  they  can't 
do  anything  about  it.  For  there  stands  the  barrier  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says  that  all  property  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  shall  be  taxed  equally.  We  can't  do 
anything  about  that.  Why?  Because  the  Constitution 
was  written  in  1870 — it  is  a  post-war  Constitution — written 
at  a  time  when  the  people  were  struggling  against  the  con- 
trol of  the  carpet  bagger.  The  first  thing  they  did  after 
re-capturing  their  State,  and  properly  so — was  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  they  wrote  the  constitu- 
tion, wrote  it  with  the  fixed  determination  that  there  should 
be  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  deprive 
them  of  control  of  their  own  Government.  What  did  that 
provide?  First,  in  order  to  get  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment through,  you  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Legislature; 
pass  it  through  both  houses  by  a  majority  vote.  You  have 
to  wait  two  years  to  see  what  earnest  and  serious  students 


of  government  think  of  the  amendment,  and  then  you  go 
back  to  the  Legislature  and  have  the  same  proposal  passed, 
this  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Does  your  proposal  become  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  then?  Oh,  no!  It  must  then  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  if  a  majority  vote  approves 
it,  the  proposal  then  becomes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  never 
since  that  Constitution  was  adopted,  has  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee had  a  change  in  her  organic  law,  her  Constitution. 

I  want  to  see  the  results  of  the  Single  Tax  now,  while  I 
live,  while  I  can  see  it — and  not  in  the  glowing  hereafter— 
not  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  have  gone  Enclavian.  An  enclave 
is  an  area  of  land,  rented  for  the  economic  ground  rent, 
and  out  of  the  rents  collected  all  taxes  are  paid.  Thus, 
indirectly,  the  Single  Tax  is  applied  to  the  area  owned  by 
the  enclave. 

But,  you  may  say,  that  isn't  the  way  to  do  it.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  know  that  Henry  George 
opposed  compensation  to  the  landowners,  and  so  do  I. 
But  if  we  cannot,  as  in  Tennessee,  free  the  land  in  any  other 
way,  I  am  willing  to  go  Enclavian  and  buy  land  to  free  it, 
because  it  is  the  only  way  open  to  me  that  promises  im- 
mediate results. 

What  have  I  done  since  going  Enclavian? 

That  brings  up  two  questions  for  discussion.  First, 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  Wall  Hill,  the  world's  newest 
enclave;  and  then  about  another  plan  I  have  in  mind 
which  may  challenge  the  attention  of  this  group. 

Last  year,  in  Memphis,  we  got  up  the  Mayor's  Unem- 
ployment Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Overton,  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  in  Memphis,  to 
feed  them,  and  to  try  to  find  jobs  for  them.  A  lot  of 
people  gave  money  to  it.  I  was  one  of  those.  After  the 
Unemployment  Committee  went  off  the  scene,  all  the  un- 
employed were  not  back  at  work.  Somebody  conceived 
the  idea  of  each  person  able  to  do  so  adopting  a  family. 
Bill  Loeb,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  called  me  on  the  phone 
and  said:  "Will  you  adopt  a  family,  and  will  you  con- 
tribute eight  dollars  a  month  to  keep  them  up?"  I  said 
"Iwillnot!"  When  he  asked  me  why,  I  told  him :  "Why, 
Bill,  that's  a  dole,  a  gift,  it's  charity.  It  robs  a  man  of 
his  self-respect;  it  takes  from  him  his  ability  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  doing  that. 
You  are  keeping  them  alive,  but  you  are  doing  them  im- 
measurable hurt.  These  unemployed  don't  want  your 
dole,  but  they  should  have  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the 
earth.  Give  them  access  to  land;  and  you  could  solve 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment!"  He  said:  "Well, 
if  you're  so  damn  smart,  figure  out  a  better  way,  and  give 
me  the  answer." 

Wall  Hill  was  the  answer! 

That  town  isn't  named  after  me;  it's  a  hundred  years 
old.  Colonel  Kenon  Taylor  owned  a  small  tract  of  land 
near  there.  I  told  him  of  the  plan  to  start  an  enclave, 
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and  asked  him  to  give  us  some  land.  He  did  it;  thereby 
setting  an  example  which  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi 
could  well  emulate  in  using  those  lands  which  have  re- 
verted to  the  State.  The  time  will  come  when  his  action 
will  be  hailed  as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  that  State. 
I  promised  to  match  him,  acre  for  acre.  Thus  the  enclave 
started.  We  took  his  thirty-five  acres,  and  on  April  28, 
this  year,  Cole  Litton,  the  Gaston  of  Wall  Hill,  went  down 
to  the  enclave. 

I  agreed  with  Colonel  Taylor  and  Cole  Litton  to  advance 
Litton  and  his  family  the  necessary  money  to  start  farm- 
ing operations  and  live  until  a  crop  was  gathered,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  as  a  loan.  Two  families  became  Enclavians. 
They  were  over  five  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  Today, 
because  this  land  has  been  opened  to  labor,  they  are  now 
$250.00  in  debt.  In  other  words,  they  have  lived  from 
April  until  now,  and  they  have  reduced  their  indebtedness. 
But  more  than  that;  they  have  on  hand  live-stock,  hogs, 
a  couple  of  cows,  six  steers,  and  enough  meat,  canned  veg- 
etables and  fruit  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  and 
until  another  crop  is  produced. 

Wall  Hill  shows  to  the  nation  that  there  need  be  no 
unemployment  and  starvation  in  this  land  of  plenty! 

In  the  last  decade,  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been 
concentrated  on  farm  relief;  and  here  were  the  Single 
Taxers,  with  the  best  plan  of  agricultural  relief  yet  de- 
vised, but  we  were  practically  silent.  What  a  golden 
opportunity  we  missed ! 

Do  you  believe  your  own  doctrine?  Do  you  believe 
the  application  of  labor  to  land  would  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem?  I  do!  And  I  am  unwilling  to  wait  until 
a  lot  of  Legislators,  Mayors,  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  willing  to  give  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  a  chance 
to  prove  that  he  was  right.  We  have  been  trying  to 
convince  them  and  the  people  since  1897;  we  have  gotten 
practically  nowhere.  In  the  world  at  large,  land  is  monop- 
olized and  idle  in  large  areas,  with  attendant  poverty  and 
''unemployment.  But  through  the  medium  of  enclaves, 
there  are  in  the  world  today  fourteen  free  areas  of  land, 
resplendent  in  their  glory,  daily  demonstrating  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  in  which  we  believe,  which  prin- 
ciples were  proclaimed  by  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco! 

Are  the  Enclavians  on  the  right  track?  Do  you  believe 
that  labor  need  only  have  access  to  land  to  free  itself?  I 
do!  Why?  Because  in  my  office  today  are  applications 
from  more  than  two  hundred  families,  land-hungry, 
unemployed,  up  against  it.  What  do  they  want?  Not 
tariffs;  not  Federal  Farm  Boards;  not  currency  reforms; 
not  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporations,  nor  all  the 
other  governmental  expedients  to  which  we  have  turned 
in  our  vain  and  futile  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  depression. 
They  want  access  to  land,  and  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

So  much  for  Wall  Hill.  And  now,  another  thought. 
The  development  of  this  thought  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  future,  because  it  is  a  mere  idea  now.  I  don't  know 


whether  the  idea  will  work  out  or  not ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  can  be  done,  but  I  am  willing  to  try  it  and  see  if  it  can 
be  done. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  Memphis  Post  No.  1  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
world's  largest  Post.  The  Legion,  as  you  know,  is  an 
organization  of  World  War  veterans,  who,  just  a  few  years 
ago,  were  proclaimed  throughout  the  nation  as  the  valiant 
defenders  of  their  country.  Most  of  them  were  valiant 
defenders,  but  of  their  boarding  houses!  Anyhow,  we 
went  forward  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — 
whatever  that  means — and  we  did  our  best.  Now  we 
have  come  home.  A  grateful  Government,  recognizing 
that  our  efforts  should  be  compensated  more  than  had  been 
paid  us,  passed  a  law  giving  us  an  "Adjusted  Service 
Certificate."  After  the  Government  had  scattered  money 
generously  to  the  railroads;  after  it  had  enriched  many 
contractors  through  cost  plus  can  tenement  contracts;  after 
it  had  paid  the  railroad  workers  handsomely,  through 
enacting  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law;  after  it  had  re- 
warded the  patriotic  growers  of  castor-beans ;  after  it  had 
paid  the  skilled  electricians  at  Muscle  Shoals  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  work  involving  no  hazard  of  life 
or  limb;  after  it  had  paid  the  brave  and  daring  ship-car- 
penters who  went  over  the  top  with  a  hammer,  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  front;  after  it  had  given  certain 
"key  men"  in  industry  one  dollar  per  year — (and  vastly 
overpaid  some  of  them  at  that  rate!);  after  it  had  done 
all  these  things,  and  paid  in  cash  this  great  and  grateful 
Government  turned  to  its  soldiery  and  said:  "You  are 
entitled  to  an  adjustment  of  your  pay!"  Did  they  pay 
us  in  cash,  like  they  did  the  manufacturers  of  our  uniforms? 
They  did  not.  They  gave  us  a  piece  of  paper,  a  promis- 
sory note,  which  matures  in  1945.  Of  course,  you  can 
collect  sooner  if  you  die,  because  the  certificate  is  payable 
to  your  heirs  if  the  soldier  does  not  survive  until  1945. 

In  this  connection,  one  thing  happened  during  the  recent 
march  of  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Forces  upon  Wash- 
ington, which  went  far,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  viewed  it,  to  mar  the  otherwise  complete  success  of 
that  little  gathering:  Two  of  the  bonus  marchers  actually 
succeeded  in  collecting  their  certificates  at  once  and  in 
full.  I  refer  to  the  two  veterans  that  Mr.  Hoover's  militia- 
men shot  to  death! 

When  the  depression  came,  the  Government  set  up  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  charged  it 
with  the  duty  of  unfreezing  frozen  assets  and  relieving 
unemployment.  That  corporation  was  given  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  with  which  to  do  this  job.  The  law  regaining 
that  corporation  demands  that  its  loans  be  made  upon  the 
faith  of  "self -liquidating  obligations."  It  occurred  to 
me  that  here  were  a  lot  of  soldiers  holding  obligations  of 
their  own  Government,  due  in  1945;  and  I  took  before 
Memphis  Post  No.  1  of  the  American  Legion  the  proposal 
of  founding  here  in  Shelby  County  a  soldier's  enclave, 
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to  do,  on  a  large  scale,  what  had  been  done  at  Wall  Hill 
by  me  individually,  and  to  do  it  with  money  borrowed 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Here  is  the  proposal : 

1.  "That  the  Legion  organize  a  non-stock,  non-profit 
corporation,  which  corporation  should  borrow  funds  through 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

2.  "That  the  Legion  corporation  buy  land,  and  mort- 
gage the  land  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  purchase 
price. 

3.  "That  the  Legion  rent  this  land,  in  small  tracts,  to 
unemployed  ex-service  men,  on  a  99-year  lease,  with  the 
right  accorded  the  ex-service  man  to  surrender  his  lease 
at  the  end  of  any  crop  year. 

4.  "That  the  soldier  pay  to  the  Legion  corporation  the 
annual  economic  ground  rent  for  the  land  he  uses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  the  land. 

5.  "That  the  soldier  make  the  Legion  corporation  the 
beneficiary  of  his  adjusted  service  certificate,  and  agree 
not  to  change  the  beneficiary  so  long  as  the  soldier  is  in- 
debted to  the  Legion  corporation. 

6.  "That  the  Legion  corporation  finance  the  soldier  in 
the  building  of  his  house,  and  in  furnishing  production 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  crop,  the  loans  to  carry 
the  lowest  rates  of  interest  consistent  with  the  Legion  cor- 
poration's ability  to  secure  finance. 

7.  "The  Legion  corporation  would  be  amply  secured 
by  the   soldier's   adjusted   service  certificate.     This   is   a 
self-liquidating   obligation,   of  the  highest  type  conceiva- 
ble,  because  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Government,  and 
will  certainly  be  paid  in  1945,  even  if  Congress  does  not 
sooner  change  the  maturity.     Moreover,  this  plan  results 
in  the  indirect  cashing  of  the  bonus,  in  that  it  makes  the 
money  available  now,  when  the  unemployed  soldiers  need 
it  most;    and  it  compels  investment  along  sound  lines  of 
economic    usefulness.       The    soldier   thus    becomes    self- 
sustaining.     He  is  removed  from  competition  with  other 
unemployment    in    the    cities.     He    becomes    a    producer 
immediately,  and  has  a  real  purchasing  power.     He  is  not 
dependent  upon  charity." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  The  Government 
has  admitted  that  it  owes  these  ex-service  men  this  money. 
I  think  that's  the  sanest,  the  surest  and  the  fairest  way  of 
indirectly  cashing  these  bonus  certificates,  and  using  the 
proceeds  immediately,  that  has  been  devised.  That  pro- 
posal is  now  on  its  way  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

I  got  up  and  talked  like  this  to  the  Legion.  Did  the 
members  of  the  Memphis  Post  approve  this  plan?  There 
were  over  four  hundred  at  the  meeting.  They  did.  They 
voted  for  it  and  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to  do  what  we  can  to  put  this 
plan  in  operation  here  and  now.  Think  of  what  we  could 
do.  Suppose  we  could  get  a  million  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  industrial  enclave  near  a  city  of  a 
quarter  million  population!  Then  the  gallant  defenders 
of  our  country — (who  are  no  longer  defenders  of  their 
boarding  houses) — would  be,  so  far  as  this  soldier's  enclave 
is  concerned,  given  equal  rights  to  use  this  much  of  the 
earth. 


Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Reference  was  made  today  to  the 
fact  that  science  and  invention  in  the  last  hundred  years 
have  literally  outstripped  the  rest  of  our  activities  in 
America.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  twentieth  century 
instrumentalities  of  production,  but  have  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury system  of  taxation.  We  are  enjoying  it  hugely,  as  is 
attested  by  the  thousands  of  bursted  banks,  by  the  eleven 
million  unemployed,  by  misery  and  poverty  stalking  the 
land,  and  by  fanatical  doctrines  of  tariff.  That's  how  we 
are  enjoying  it! 

Contrast  invention  and  politics.  One  illustration  will 
suffice:  Two  gentlemen  living  in  Dayton,  Ohio— -Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright — conceived  the  idea  of  flying  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine.  They  had  a  bicycle  shop,  but  closed 
it,  sold  it,  and  went  to  Kitty  Hawk.,  N.  C.,  to  develop 
their  machine.  They  believed  their  machine  would  fly 
and  were  willing  to  stake  their  lives  on  that  belief.  They 
got  into  that  machine,  cranked  it,  and  the  next  day  the 
world  was  literally  astounded  to  learn  that  a  machine, 
heavier-than-air,  would  actually  fly. 

What  would  have  happened  if,  before  getting  into  that 
machine,  they  had  been  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  those  plans  and  specifications  of  the  airplane  to  the 
people  and  saying:  "This  thing  is  scientifically  sound,  and 
we  ask  your  permission,  through  a  majority  vote,  to  put 
this  thing  in  action."  What  would  have  happened?  I 
can  hear  some  fundamentalist  say,  "it  is  unrighteous.  If 
God  had  wanted  you  to  fly,  he  would  have  given  you  wings. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  Church. "  The  mere  thought  of  flying 
would  have  staggered  the  imagination  of  so  many  citizens 
that  you  would  have  had  to  hold  the  necessary  referendum 
in  the  enclave  of  Sant  Jordi  where  men  are  free — and 
where  they  could  have  tried  it. 

Don't  you  see  the  parallel?  We  know  this  Single  Tax 
of  Henry  George  will  work — we  know  it  with  the  same 
calm  and  definite  assurance  that  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  knew  their  airplane  would  fly;  but  we  have  to  get 
majority  action  at  the  ballot  box  before  we  can  fly  our 
airplane. 

So  I  am  an  Enclavian,  because,  while  I  realize  that  the 
Single  Tax  plane  is  right  and  ready  to  fly,  I  believe  I  could 
fly  it  faster  and  stir  the  people  into  political  action  quicker 
than  I  can  if  I  just  talk  about  economics  or  the  Malthusian 
theory  and  all  of  the  other  doctrines  that  infest  present- 
day  political  economy. 

I  am  an  Enclavian,  because  I  want  to  do  something  here 
and  now;  and  because  these  enclaves  help  to  bring  us  to 
the  realization  of  the  Single  Tax.  The  experience  of  four- 
teen enclaves  in  the  world  shows  what  can  be  done.  My 
friend,  Clayton  Ewing,  tells  me  that  there  are  a  million 
Single  Taxers  in  the  United  States  today.  Suppose  these 
Single  Taxers  would  part  with  Five  Dollars  each  for  the 
next  five  years  and  devote  that  money  to  building  enclaves! 
In  five  years  you  would  have  Twenty-Five  Million  Dollars, 
and  that  in  these  days  of  Hoover  prosperity,  will  pay  for  a 
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lot  of  land.  You  would  have  enough  land  to  make  a  demon- 
stration, a  convincing  demonstration,  on  the  basis  of  poli- 
tical economy,  You  would  have  enough  land  to  make 
the  airplane  fly  and  make  all  of  the  other  people  want  to 
fly,  without  asking  their  permission  to  do  it. 

I  am  an  Enclavian  because  I  believe  we  can  do  something 
for  the  Single  Tax  here  and  now,  without  fuss  or  confu- 
sion, without  convincing  folks  or  changing  laws,  without 
campaigns  and  ballyhoo.  We  need  only  acquire  land,  rent 
it  for  the  economic  ground  rent,  and  use  that  rent  to  cor- 
rect, insofar  as  we  can,  the  errors  of  Government  through 
unsound  taxation.  The  way  is  open,  the  road  is  clear,  if 
we  but  have  the  courage  to  take  the  great  highway  to 
human  freedom.  For  when  we  free  the  land,  inevitably 
we  free  the  men! 

Schalkenbach  Foundation  Work 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  fall  season  the  Foundation 
directed  its  efforts  towards  placing  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  with  its  brightly  designed  new  jacket,  in  the 
bookstores  of  the  country.  There  were  several  obstacles 
to  this  project.  One  was  that  the  Index  used  by  book- 
sellers stated  that  the  books  of  Henry  George  were  out 
of  print,  or  that  they  were  published  by  Doubleday 
(Garden  City  Publishing  Company).  Then,  too,  dealers 
were  unwilling  to  handle  the  book  because  they  claimed 
there  was  not  a  large  demand  for  it  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  give  the  space  to  books  that  moved  slowly. 

An  attractive  circular  was  prepared  in  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  booksellers  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Henry 
George  books  were  available  from  the  Foundation  at 
special  prices  to  dealers.  An  introductory  offer  was  made 
to  3,300  dealers,  asking  them  to  try  four  copies  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty. "  A  free  portrait  of  Henry  George,  with 
special  display  matter,  was  sent  with  each  order  placed 
by  a  dealer.  Bookstores  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
received  advance  copies  of  an  advertisement  that  the 
Foundation  ran  in  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Sun  on  October  29.  A  postcard  was  sent  to  about  700 
Single  Taxers  asking  their  cooperation  in  patronizing  local 
bookstores,  and  interesting  the  dealers  in  stocking  and 
displaying  Henry  George  books,  especially  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  a  large  number  of  book- 
stores responded  and  placed  our  books  on  display  and  in 
stock.  If  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  are  able  to  do  so, 
we  would  appreciate  their  placing  an  order  for  the  Henry 
George  books  with  their  local  bookstore,  so  that  the  number 
of  contacts  may  be  increased.  Make  certain  that  the  dealer 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  books  are  available  from 
the  Foundation,  11  Park  Place,  New  York,  and  that  he  will 
send  to  us  for  his  supply.  We  will  furnish  the  color  por- 
trait of  Henry  George  and  display  material  free  of  charge. 


Mr.  David  Gibson  of  Cleveland,  has  placed  more  than 
100  books  with  the  leading  bookstores  of  his  city,  and 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  has  been  sold  to  the  general 
public  there  by  means  of  window  displays  in  these  stores. 

Dr.  Gaither  in  Memphis,  cooperated  with  the  Founda- 
tion in  obtaining  the  entire  window  of  the  leading  book- 
store, Taylor  &  Co.,  and  the  Foundation  sent  especially 
prepared  signs  and  display  material,  together  with  some 
200  books  and  pamphlets.  This  display  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  Memphis  to  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress that  was  held  during  the  week  of  October  10,  and 
many  books  were  sold. 

Other  Single  Taxers,  including  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  Mr.  Boyd  Cornick,  and  Mr.  Edward  Polak  have 
carried  on  the  work  of  interesting  local  bookstores  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  it  is  a  work  that  we  urge  upon 
anyone  who  has  the  time  and  inclination,  since  it  provides 
a  means  of  distribution  hitherto  closed. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  4,000  high  school  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors throughout  the  country,  calling  attention  to  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  or 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  classroom  study  of  the 
ideas  of  Henry  George.  We  often  wish  that  those  who  feel 
the  movement  is  making  slow  progress  could  see  the  letters 
that  come  from  high  schools  and  colleges,  together  with 
the  orders  for  books  in  quantities  for  class  work.  We 
answer  many  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  certain  phases 
of  Henry  George's  writings,  the  development  of  the  Single 
Tax  movement,  etc.,  and  we  supply  pamphlet  literature 
to  a  number  of  debating  societies  and  student  groups. 

During  the  month  of  October  about  12,000  circular 
letters  of  one  kind  or  another  went  out  from  the  Founda- 
tion office,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  25  letters 
a  day  were  sent  out  in  answer  to  the  large  correspondence 
that  is  kept  up  in  many  directions.  The  advertisement 
on  the  anniversary  of  Henry  George's  death  referred  to 
above,  as  appearing  in  the  Times  and  the  Sun  sold  more 
than  120  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  for  us,  and 
revived  numerous  contacts  with  one-time  Single  Taxers 
in  the  metropolitan  district  who  had  lost  track  of  the  move- 
ment. Many  people  unacquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Henry 
George  visited  the  office  and  learned  something 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  author  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  The  advertisements  were  prepared  by  our 
President,  Mr.  Hennessy. 

Mr.  Harold  Sudell  spoke  before  a  Grange  meeting  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  Foundation 
to  fill  a  speaking  date  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Taylor  of 
West  Chester.  Likewise,  Mr.  James  Blauvelt  of  the  New 
Jersey  League,  will  speak  before  a  group  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  at  a  meeting  arranged  by  Dr.  Royal  Hayes. 

THE  FRIENDLY  PRESS 

The  columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  had 
many  references  to  Henry  George  during  the  past  month, 
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some  of  them  so  outspoken  and  interesting  that  we  have 
made  a  collection  and  resume  of  the  more  important 
notices,  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

(The  Foundation  is  kept  in  contact  with  newspaper 
mention  of  Henry  George,  the  Single  Tax,  etc.,  through 
the  aid  of  a  Clipping  Bureau,  and  each  day  a  number  of 
interesting  clippings  go  into  our  Scrap  Book.  This  Scrap 
Book  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  started  in  1929,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  mention  of  Henry  George  in  newspapers 
or  magazines.  Since  then  public  interest  has  increased 
rapidly.  A  list  of  editors  and  writers  favorably  inclined 
is  kept,  and  whenever  material  is  available  and  suitable 
for  republication,  it  is  sent  to  this  list.) 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Burger,  who  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  write  for  the  news- 
papers, so  interested  in  our  subject  Mr.  Gilbert  Seldes, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  that  he  wrote  a  long 
article  upon  the  Single  Tax,  which  appeared  in  his  daily 
column,  ''True  to  Type"  on  September  23.  A  copy  of  this 
article  will  be  found  on  page  192  of  this  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  a  letter  written 
by  our  President  were  sent  to  Mr.  Seldes,  and  we  are  now 
in  receipt  of  his  reply  in  which  he  states  his  pleasure  at 
the  many  letters  that  came  to  him  commending  the  article. 
Among  those  who  wrote  him  were  Rabbi  Wise  and  Mr. 
George  L.  Record. 

Mr.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.,)  Patriot 
Ledger,  has  been  in  touch  with  the  Foundation  for  some 
time,  and  recently  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  some 
of  the  other  books  of  Henry  George.  On  October  5,  1932, 
Mr.  Stevens  wrote  a  leading  editorial  for  the  Ledger,  ex- 
pounding the  justice  of  the  Single  Tax  as  applied  to  a  local 
situation  in  Saugus  County,  and  said: 

"Straws  are  said  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
and  some  of  the  straws  of  present  taxation  methods  seem 
to  show  that  the  economic  wind  is  beginning  to  blow  in 
the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax. " 

Mr.  Lewis  Gannett,  reviewer  of  books  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  on  October  12,  reviewed  a  book  by  Prof. 
Sakolsky,  entitled  "The  American  Land  Bubble,"  in  which 
early  Colonial  "land  grabs"  are  revealed.  Mr.  Gannett 
indicates  the  author's  omissions. 

An  editorial  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advocate,  October 
10,  says: 

"Henry  George  was  an  outstanding  economist.  We 
seem  to  consult  specialists  in  every  line  except  in  affairs 
of  government."  .  .  .  Copies  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  are  now  available  in  a  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
edition,  and  it  is  a  book  that  everyone  should  own,  read, 
and  re-read. 

Health  Culture,  September,  1932,  says: 

"The  politician  in  Washington  has  no  idea  of  the  popu- 
lar revolt  against  the  two  old  parties.  The  issues  are  all 
economic.  The  unemployment  relief,  increased  public 
works,  ridding  the  cities  of  slums — would  profit  both 


housing  and  unemployment ;  getting  rid  of  the  tariff  an< 
other  taxes  on  consumers,  and  taxing  income,  inheritances 
and  land  values.  I  mean  taxing  properties  held  idle  foi 
increase  in  value,  as  proposed  by  Henry  George. " 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  in  a  long  article  syndicated  it 
Labor  papers,  refutes  the  Single  Tax  premises  in  wha1 
seems  to  us  rather  ineffectual  argument,  and  finally  con 
eludes  with  the  admission: 

"Yet  we  should  work  in  the  direction  of  taxing  the  lam 
rather  than  the  improvements  upon  the  land,  for  the  simpl< 
reason  that  when  you  tax  the  land,  the  tax  cannot  bi 
shifted.  It  does  not  reduce  productivity.  But  when  yoi 
tax  the  building  on  the  land,  it  does  discourage  improve 
ment. " 

David  Holt,  writer  for  the  Birmingham  News,  explain! 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  at  Fair 
hope,  and  says  that  as  community  builders,  the  men  h 
Fairhope  have  been  highly  successful,  considering  th< 
pitifully  small  beginnings  and  the  present  beauty  anc 
prestige  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Holt  discusses  the  Governmen1 
of  Fairhope  and  the  tax  methods  used. 

James  R.  Beverly,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  recently 
advocated  birth  control  as  a  solution  of  one  of  the  problem! 
of  the  Island.  A  storm  of  opposition  arose,  and  was  re 
fleeted  in  the  numerous  Catholic  papers  throughout  tb 
country.  Editorials  appeared  in  all  of  these  papers  sayini 
that  Beverly's  position  was  "Malthusian  nonsense"  an< 
that  "Henry  George  proved  conclusively  in  'Progress  ani 
Poverty,'  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  overpopulatio 
caused  famines,  etc.  His  inference  was  that  bad  economic! 
bad  sociology  and  bad  government  caused  mass  starv 
tion." 

Syndicated  editorials  appearing  in  many  mid-wes 
papers  said: 

"More  than  fifty  years  ago  Henry  George  said:  'T 
more  progress  we  have  the  more  we  suffer  from  poverty,'- 
that  is,  some  of  us." 

These  editorials  go  on  to  say  that  analysis  will  sho 
that  our  taxing  system  is  the  cause  of  this  condition, 
pointed  out  by  Henry  George. 

Editorials  appearing  in  the  Newkirk  (Okla.)  Reporte 
the  Staples  Minnesota  World,  and  several  other  newspape 
in  the  mid-west  section  contained  the  following  very  si{ 
nificant  statements: 

"Many  prominent  men  in  the  nation  have  advocate 
Henry  George's  Single  Tax  on  land  values.  The  Sing 
Tax  would  end  real  estate  speculation,  cheapen  renl 
reduce  the  tax  burden  on  farmers,  stimulate  enterpris 
thaw  out  frozen  credits,  and  substitute  a  Single  Ta 
readily  assessed  and  easily  collected,  for  the  multiplied 
of  tariffs,  excises,  stamp  taxes,  poll  taxes  and  the  lik 
which  now  oppress  the  people.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tl 
country  at  this  moment  has  no  devoted  advocate  like  To 
Johnson  or  Henry  George,  both  of  whom  gave  their  liv 
as  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  cause." 

Articles  on  the  Single  Tax  and  on  the  tariff  have  ba 
appearing  frequently  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  A  gO( 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Henry  George  was  givi 
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in  the  Irish  World  of  October  22.  A  striking  quotation  from 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  was  used  by  the  World  Tomorrow, 
magazine,  and  in  the  October  26  issue,  it  contained  an 
article  entitled  "Henry  George  Thirty-five  Years  Later." 
Among  the  many  Single  Taxers  who  have  been  writing 
good  letters  to  the  newspapers,  we  note  the  following, 
whose  letters  we  happened  to  see:  Mr.  Maguire  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs.  Willard,  Mr.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Bouton,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellery, 
Mr.  Charles  McGowan,  Mr.  Blauvelt,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Miss  Edwards  and  Mr.  Whidden  Graham. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN. 

Manhattan  Club  Activities 

LECTURE  TOUR  OF  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL 

N  August  14,  there  was  held  an  informal  dinner  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  at  Miller's  Hotel  in  New  York  and  on 
September  14,  another  dinner  was  held  at  23  Park  Place, 
Oscar  H.  Geiger  presiding.  At  both  of  these  affairs  Mr. 
Ingersoll  addressed  those  present.  On  the  morning  of 
September  15,  he  started  on  his  tour  of  New  York  State, 
covering  the  following  cities  and  towns: 

September  IS — Troy,  N.  Y.;    Kiwanis  Club;  100  present. 

September  20 — Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Kiwanis  Club  and  Rhinebeck 
High  School. 

September  21— Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  Morgan  Business  School  and  Rotary 
Club.  Mr.  Morgan  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  James  R.  Brown. 

September  22 — Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Spencer  Business  School. 
Business  men's  group;  meeting  arranged  by  Warren  S.  Blauvelt. 

September  26 — Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Business  College  and  High 
School. 

September  26 — Meeting  at  Third  Reform  Church;  arranged  by 
James  Malcolm.  Nearly  two  hours  of  questions. 

September  28 — Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Students  of  High  School; 
833  students  and  teachers  listened  to  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

September  29— Rome,  N.  Y.;  Rotary  Club;  Mayor  and  assessors; 
40-minute  talk  and  one-hour  for  questions;  also  Free  Academy;  900 
present. 

October  1 — Association  of  Manufacturers'  Representatives;  meeting 
lasting  two  hours. 

October  2 — Syracuse,  N.  Y.;   radio  talk. 

October  3 — Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Central  High  School,  Vocational;  1,300 
present.  Technological  Club  at  Onondaga  Hotel;  200  present. 

October  4— Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  High  School  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
meice. 

October  5 — Syracuse;  Optimist  Club;  85  present;  meeting  arranged 
by  Dean  Mosher,  cf  Syracuse  University;  a  group  of  students;  30  in 
number. 

October  6 — Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Kiwanib  Club;  60  present;  evening; 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  100  present. 

October  7— Walcott,  N.  Y.;   High  School. 

October  10 — Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Rochester  Normal  School;  students 
and  teachers  numbering  80  in  attendance.  Sodus,  N.  Y.;  Chamber 
of  Comment-  and  Sodus  High  School;  latter  meeting  arranged  by 
Mr.  Clarke. 

October  11 — History  Class  of  Sodus  High  School. 


October  12 — Newark,  N.  Y.;    Lions'  Club;    40  present;    also  same 
day,  address  in  Syracuse  before  the  Baptist  Church  Forum. 
October  13— Schenectady,  N.  Y.;   Rotary  Club. 
October  14— Cambridge,  N.  Y.;   and  Scotia,  N.  Y.  High  Schools. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  ended  his  New  York  State  tour  with  meet- 
ings at  Wolcott,  Oakfield,  Le  Roy  and  East  Aurora.  In 
the  last-named  place  he  was  introduced  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
This  was  his  last  meeting  in  New  York.  He  then  started 
on  his  Canadian  tour,  speaking  at  Port  Colborne,  Ontario, 
and  Toronto.  At  the  Ontario  Labor  Forum  in  Toronto 
there  were  353  present.  On  October  24,  he  addressed 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject;  "What  Shall 
Business  Do  to  Be  Saved?"  L.  B.  Walling  and  Charles 
Phillips  of  Toronto  are  to  be  thanked  for  their  cooperation. 

His  stay  in  Toronto  was  a  period  of  intense  activity; 
speaking  at  the  Lions'  Club,  the  Rationalists  Society  and 
the  Single  Tax  Association.  Dr.  Hargreave,  the  leader  of 
the  last-named  meeting,  said  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 's  answers 
to  questions  were  the  most  persuasive  he  had  ever  heard. 

At  London  before  the  students  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  an  audience  of  1,500,  being  invited 
to  address  the  School  by  Principal  Bead  who  had  heard  him 
at  the  Rotary  Club  the  day  before.  On  November  2, 
he  debated  Socialism  at  the  Labor  Forum  in  Toronto  with 
Mr.  W.  Moriarty,  The  Single  Taxers  present  were  enthu- 
siastic, declaring  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an  easy  winner, 
though  no  official  decision  was  rendered. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  a  few  items  of  information 
regarding  Mr.  Ingersoll's  trip  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Ingersoll  Lecture  Committee  in  collaboration  with  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  Louis  B.  Parsons,  Chairman, 
reports  that  the  press  has  been  singularly  generous  in  its 
publicity.  The  Committee  also  states  that  between 
September  15  and  30,  Mr.  Ingersoll  delivered  19  lectures 
with  a  total  audience  of  4,073.  And  since  September  15 
Mr.  Ingersoll  has  spoken  in  24  cities  with  a  total  audience 
of  7,568. 

The  lectures  called  forth  over  69  articles  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  State.  Interviews  with  our  lecturer  as  well 
as  liberal  extracts  from  his  addresses  also  appeared  in  the 
Ontario  papers. 

DINNER  TO  DR.  ROMAN 

A  very  important  and  interesting  event  was  the  dinner 
tendered  to  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman  by  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
25. 

President  Walter  Fairchild  introduced  Mr.  Otto  K. 
Dorn  as  toastmaster.  Both  paid  tributes  to  Henry  George, 
who  founded  this  club  and  who  died  in  this  same  week  of 
October,  just  thirty-five  years  ago. 

The  toastmaster  introduced  Mr.  Bernarr  MacFadden, 
the  publisher,  who  responded  very  briefly.  He  said: 

"I  have  always  been  a  searcher  for  truth  and  these  are 
perilous  times.  We  hardly  know  what  is  before  us  and  this 
tax  question  is  a  very  heated  one  right  now.  Taxes  are 
putting  men  out  of  business  everywhere.  We  are  being 
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exploited  through  all  sorts  of  business  propositions  and 
the  main  fault  is  that  the  cream  is  not  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  top.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ingersoll  came  into  my  office 
several  months  ago  and  talked  to  me  about  the  Single 
Tax.  I  had  heard  Henry  George  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  first  came  to  New  York,  but  at  that  time  I  was 
interested  in  one  question.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ingersoll  among 
other  things  gave  me  a  circular  that  appealed  to  me.  I 
stole  part  of  it,  put  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  to  it  and  put 
it  as  an  editorial  in  Liberty.  .  .  .  You  should  talk 
Single  Tax  from  the  house  tops;  you  ought  to  have  your 
principles  engraved  in  the  sky  in  letters  a  mile  high.  Don't 
stop,  keep  on  fighting.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Roman  was  then  introduced.  He  carried  with  him 
a  greeting  from  the  English  Single  Tax  League,  extended  at 
a  dinner  in  London  on  October  14,  and  presided  over  by 
John  Paul. 

In  his  talk,  Dr.  Roman  reviewed  the  English  situation 
in  relation  to  the  land  question  and  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  on  three  occasions,  England  came  very 
near  having  a  land  tax  law  on  its  books.  The  land  question 
is  most  acute  in  Great  Britain,  he  said,  for  anyone  who 
owns  land  in  England — no  matter  how  valuable  it  may 
actually  be — pays  no  tax  whatsoever  upon  it  if  he  does 
nothing  with  it,  or  receives  no  revenue  from  it. 

It  was  in  June  that  Dr.  Roman  arrived  in  Japan,  with 
letters  of  introduction  that  gave  him  acdess  instantly  to 
sources  of  authoritative  information.  Japan  is  not  as 
large  as  the  State  of  California,  and  only  16  per  cent  of  its 
land  is  capable  of  being  cultivated;  while  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000  people  per  square  mile  of  its  tillable  area, 
who  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Rice 
has  gone  down  about  40  per  cent  in  price  and  almost  the 
entire  rice  crop  in  Japan  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Information  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get,  owing  to  the 
control  by  the  military  element  of  both  speech  and  press. 
The  Government  now  in  power  intends  to  control  Man- 
churia on  account  of  its  richness,  and  it  is  needed  for  the 
Japanese,  and  they  argue,  he  said,  that  they  have  the  same 
right  to  Manchuria  that  England  has  to  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay; or  that  America  has  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Japan, 
he  felt,  would  never  be  able  to  establish  peace  in  Man- 
churia, because  of  the  vast  active  hostility  of  the  Chinese 
people;  China  with  its  enormous  population  is  entirely 
disorganized  and  without  a  national  sentiment  that  might 
make  for  coherence,  and  they  are  quite  as  incapable  of 
establishing  order  in  Manchuria  as  they  are  in  the  rest  of 
China. 

In  China,  he  continued,  in  1931  occurred  the  greatest 
flood  in  history,  affecting  over  twenty-five  million  people. 
Deaths  by  drowning  alone  must  be  computed  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  cholera  has  become  epidemic  and  has 
been  so  bad  that  this  summer  they  were  not  able  to  get 
coffins  fast  enough  to  bury  their  dead.  In  Shanghai  three 
to  five  hundred  a  day  are  dying  from  the  cholera. 

There  is  an  economic  revolution  going  on  in  China.  The 
old  civilization  is  breaking  down.  It  is  under  great  danger 


of  going  over  to  Communism.  But  the  Soviets  are  dying 
by  the  thousands  in  Russia  today  from  actual  starvation, 
for  the  crops  have  failed  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  agriculture  under  their  scheme  of  production.  It  is 
still  not  shown  if  the  five-year  plan  will  be  able  to  produce 
sufficiently.  They  will  pass  a  new  crisis  this  winter  and 
if  they  can  make  good,  their  influence  will  be  very  great 
upon  China.  China  is  not  only  undergoing  a  political 
and  economic  revolution,  but  it  is  undergoing  a  religious 
revolution  as  well,  and  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  no 
longer  have  a  hold  upon  the  people. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  America  has  done  a 
wonderful  work,  it  costs  $11,000,000  to  keep  law  and  order, 
and  none  of  this  is  charged  against  the  Filipinos.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  is  spent  on  education,  7  per  cent  on  health, 
a  large  percentage  on  road  building.  The  Filipinos  admit 
that  the  United  States  has  played  a  great  role,  and  yet  they 
want  their  independence.  Undoubtedly,  their  standard 
of  living  would  go  back  if  they  were  given  their  freedom, 
but  eventually  they  will  probably  get  it  because  we  have  a 
tariff  group  in  the  United  States  that  wants  to  get  the 
Philippine  Islands  outside  of  our  tariff  walls  whereby 
American  grown  sugar  can  be  free  from  Philippine  com- 
petition. 

In  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  and  the  natives  get 
along  very  well,  because  the  Dutch  do  not  feel  superior 
and  marry  freely  among  the  natives.  The  Dutch  have 
not  interfered  very  much  in  the  way  of  taxes,  and  have 
allowed  them  to  run  their  institutions  much  to  their  own 
liking.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  embitter  the 
natives  because  of  their  superior  attitude. 

There  are  probably  300  castes  in  India,  of  which  th« 
Brahmans,  the  highest  class,  have  some  50  variations  in 
their  own  group;  Ghandi  is  trying  to  abolish  this  caste 
system.  There  is  no  concept  of  economic  relations,  the 
land  is  owned  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
and  the  landowners  are  ruthless  exploiters. 

The  cow  and  bull  are  still  held  as  sacred,  and  sterile 
cows  and  bulls  wander  through  the  streets  all  through 
India.  The  filthy  rites  involved  in  their  worship  of  these 
animals  is  beyond  belief. 

Child  marriage  is  only  slightly  under  control,  and  they 
would  go  back  to  this  without  the  British  law. 

India  became  self-satisfied  years  ago  and  this  has  atro- 
phied their  civilization,  together  with  their  pride  in  a  lack 
of  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Self-satisfaction  is  a 
menace  to  a  nation  and  America  is  in  a  danger  today  ol 
this  kind.  Civilization  and  its  progress  is  dependent  upon 
the  interest  of  a  people  in  international  affairs. 

Dr.  Roman  is  Leader  of  the  Parliament  of  Man,  which 
has  established  nine  Forums  in  California,  meeting  weekly, 
and  they  are  functioning  even  during  his  absence. 

This  dinner  of  Dr.  Roman  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held  by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  and  was 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  scholarly  leader- 
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ship  in  Single  Tax  economics  that  he  has  so  definitely  es- 
tablished upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 

*         *         * 

On  Sunday,  November  6,  at  2:45  P.  M.,  over  Radio 
Station  WOR,  Mr.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  The 
American  City,  took  the  negative  in  a  debate  on  "Shall  We 
Adopt  the  Sales  Tax."  One  hundred  post  cards  were  sent 
out  from  this  office  to  members  and  friends  in  the  metro- 
politan district  asking  them  to  listen  in.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cawley  of  Brooklyn,  on  October 
5,  President  Walter  Fairchild  called  on  Mr.  S.  Theodore 
Granik,  Director  of  the  WOR  Forum  Hour,  to  discuss 
with  him  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  debate  on  the 
Single  Tax,  for  one  of  the  Forum  programmes.  Mr.  Fair- 
child  met  there  Mr.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  who  had  called 
on  Mr.  Granik  with  the  same  purpose  in  view,  and  Sunday's 
debate  was  the  happy  termination  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger  is  scheduled  to  give  a  talk  on  "Can 
This  Civilization  be  Saved,"  at  the  Paterson,  N.  J.  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association  on  Sunday,  November  27, 
at  3:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Geiger  addressed  this  Forum  last 
year  under  our  auspices  and  they  have  asked  for  a  return 
visit.  MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB. 

Passing  of  Frederick  F.  Ingram 


PHE  same  mail  that  brought  the  November  issue  of 
•*•    the  Ingram  Institute  News  with  its  inspiring  contents 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ingram  on  October 
29,  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  founder  of  the  Ingram  Institute  at  San  Diego  was 
for  years  an  active  exponent  of  our  doctrines.  He  retired 
several  years  ago  from  the  business  he  had  built  up  in 
pharmaceutical  products  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  which  he 
amassed  a  fortune.  Always  an  active  Single  Taxer  he  now 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Henry  George,  taking  up  his  residence  in  San 
Diego,  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  number  of  forward- 
looking  men  who  constituted  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Ingram  Institute. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  Henry  Ford  whose  acquain- 
tance he  made  in  1890.  Mr.  Ford  repaired  an  engine  which 
Mr.  Ingram  was  unable  to  get  started.  The  latter  was  at 
that  time  a  workman  in  overalls  and  gave  little  promise 
of  the  meteoric  career  which  a  few  years  later  carried  him 
to  the  summit  of  the  business  world.  But  this  meeting 
was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship. 

Mr.  Ingram  was  not  able  to  persuade  his  friend  to  come 
out  whole-heartedly  for  the  Single  Tax,  but  evidence  is 
not  lacking  that  he  sees  a  good  part  of  our  doctrine. 
Stories  corroborative  of  this  are  told  every  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Ingram  died  after  an  operation  for  intestinal  cancer. 
He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
widow,  Laura  A.  Mayo  Ingram,  and  a  son,  F.  F.  Ingram, 
Jr.,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

He  has  done  his  work  and  has  left  more  than  a  casual 


impression  upon  his  cotemporaries  and  the  movement 
he  espoused.  It  was  a  great  and  far  reaching  work  he  under- 
took in  the  foundation  of  the  Ingram  Institute  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  work  will  go  on. 

The  New  York  Times  for  October  31,  gives  these  addi- 
tional details  of  his  political  and  business  career: 

After  starting  in  the  retail  drug  business  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Mr. 
Ingram  traveled  for  several  years  as  a  salesman  for  a  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer,  and  in  1885  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Milburn  & 
Williamson,  manufacturing  pharmacists  of  Detroit.  Five  years  later 
this  company  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  F.  Ingram  &  Co. 

During  his  residence  of  some  forty  years  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Ingram 
became  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  In  1913  he  was  elected  a  charter 
commissioner  at  large.  From  1899  to  1905  he  served  on  the  Detroit 
Public  Lighting  Commission,  holding  its  presidency  for  two  terms. 
He  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  Detroit  Charter  Commission  and  president  of  the  Civic  Forum 
Institute. 

Mr.  Ingram  belonged  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  Founders  Society  and  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London. 

Washington  Women  Meet 


PHE  November  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax 
•*•    Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  held  on  election  eve 
with  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight  at  the  Cordova  Apartments. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  the  club  members 
listened  to  an  appeal  for  charity  from  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Community  Chest  who  are  requesting  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  various  organizations 
of  the  city  to  present  an  outline  of  their  work  to  relieve 
the  ever-increasing  army  of  destitute  and  unemployed; 
and  the  need  for  increased  donations  this  year,  the  $350,- 
000  appropriated  by  Congress  having  been  exhausted, 
and  $100,000  borrowed  by  social  service  agencies  to  help 
out  on  the  relief. 

This  talk  was  followed  by  questions  and  brief  talks  from 
the  members,  tending  to  bring  out  the  inadequacy  and 
hopelessness  of  mere  charity  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  poverty  so  long  as  our  present  economic  system  remains 
unchanged,  and  contrasting  present  conditions  with  what 
might  be,  with  freedom  substituted  for  monopoly  and 
justice  for  charity. 

Mr.  Western  Starr,  the  only  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  Single  Tax  movement  who  was  able  to  attend 
the  Memphis  Convention,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  its  sessions. 

The  next  club  meeting  on  December  5  was  announced 
to  be  held  at  the  Inside  Inn,  whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Harry 
Olney,  is  an  active  Single  Taxer.  The  meeting  is  to  be 
preceded  by  a  dinner.  GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Death  of  Louis  Parsons 

LOUIS   PARSONS,  well  known  Single  Taxer  of   this 
city,  died  November  17.      An  account  of  his  life  and 
services  to  the  cause  will  appear  later. 
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The  Professor  and 

The  Single  Tax 

WE  reproduce  here  an  article  entitled  "The  Single 
Tax"  written  by  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Yale  University  for  The  International  Musi- 
ianc  for  September,  1932,  together  with  a  letter  with 
reference  to  the  article  written  to  the  Professor  by  G.  J. 
Knapp  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Also  some  editorial  comment. 
Prof.  Fisher  says: 

We  come  next  to  the  so-called  Single  Tax  proposal.  The  Single  Tax 
would  (1)  tax  land  rent,  as  an  "unearned  increment,"  (2)  tax  noth- 
ing else  than  land  rent,  and  (3)  tax  that  rent  nearly  100  per  cent.  Al- 
though I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  proposal  to  tax 
the  so-called  "unearned  increment,"  instead  of  taxing  land  improve- 
ments, there  seem  to  be  two  chief  objections  to  the  Single  Tax  as  it  is 
proposed  by  the  orthodox  Single  Taxers. 

One  is  that  it  involves  "confiscation."  It  is  true  that  many  Single 
Taxers  have  now  given  that  idea  up.?  Yet  it  was  the  idea  of  Henry 
George,  the  originator  of  the  Single  Tax.  He  said  that  land  was  analo- 
gous to  stolen  goods.  If  you  steal  my  automobile  and  someone  else 
buys  it  of  you,  it  is  still  mine;  I  can  reclaim  it.  Any  person  who  buys 
it  from  you  has  no  right  to  keep  it,  even  if  Jie  bought  it  in  good  faith. 

But  there  must  be  a  time  limitation;  and  when  you  come  to  land, 
the  analogy  is  especially  foolish.  It  may  be  that  men  did  originally 
get  land  by  seizing  it.  We  know  that  geld  claims  originally  were  staked 
out.  Sometimes  the  Government  held  it  first,  and  on  a  certain  day 
allowed  the  public  to  rush  for  it  and  take  it.  This  is  "seizing"  if  you 
like. 

But  does  this  show  that  you  had  no  right  to  it  and  therefore  none  of 
your  successors  have  a  right  to  it?  It  may  well  be  that  the  land  on 
which  you  now  stand  was  taken  from  the  Indians  by  fraud  or  force 
some  day  in  the  dim  and  distant  past;  but  if  we  should  now  try  to  find 
the  heirs  of  the  Indians  and  restore  that  land  to  them  it  would  be  im- 
possible, or  if  possible,  such  "justice"  would  be  silly.  The  original 
injustice,  if  any,  would  not  be  corrected;  but  a  new  injustice,  to  the 
present  holder,  would  be  committed. 

And  so  if  a  person  owns  a  house  and  lot  and  has  a  title  deed  which 
is  legal,  bought  in  good  faith,  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  gotten  by 
a  process  that  Henry  George  doesn't  approve  of  doesn't  invalidate 
the  title  today  in  any  "sensible"  scheme  of  things.  So  I  can't  believe 
that  we  ought  suddenly  and  completely  to  confiscate  economic  rent. 
But  I  do  believe,  with  Henry  George,  that  we  can't  take  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  can't  say  that  there  is  a  vested  right  in  land  such  that, 
since  you  never  taxed  certain  land  before,  >ou  can't  tax  it  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  use  common  sense. 

In  addition  to  the  objection  of  confiscation,  there  is  a  second  objec- 
tion. This  is  that  the  Single  Taxer— the  orthodox  Single  Taxer— 
doesn't  want  to  tax  anything  else  than  land.  That  is  why  the  plan  is 
called  a  single  tax. 

Such  a  rent  tax  is  to  him  a  natural  tax.  According  to  this  dcctrine 
we  must  use  that  one  tax  and  no  other.  We  must  make  our  expendi- 
tures fit  exactly  what  that  one  tax  will  yield. 

Now  look  at  what  this  means.  We  know  that  the  rent  of  any  land  is 
due  to  the  difference  between  productivity  of  that  land  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  worst  land  in  use.  If  land  rent  is  very  great  because 
of  a  big  difference  between  the  most  fertile  and  the  least  fertile  land 
the  government  will  have  more  money  than  it  needs  and  will  waste 
it.  But  if  you  happened  to  live  in  a  country  where  all  pieces  of  land 
were  equally  productive  you  would  have  no  land  rent  at  all  and  the 
government  would,  under  the  Single  Tax,  have  no  funds  at  all!  What 
would  you  do  then? 

Clearly  taxation  should  be  based  primarily  on  what  is  needed  by 
the  Government.  Taxes  must  be  made  to  correspond  to  needed 


expenditures,  instead  of  expenditures  being  made  to  correspond  fa 
accidental  land  differences.  So  a  mixed  system  of  taxation,  such  as  wi 
have — or  rather,  not  such  as  we  have,  but  such  as  it  might  be  afte 
certain  conservative  tax  reforms — is  correct. 

There  are  other  arguments  against  the  Single  Tax.  The  incremen 
of  rent  is  not  always  unearned.  Sometimes,  as  is  the  water  front,  lam 
is  "manufactured,"  so  to  speak.  Then  the  increment  is  not  altogethe 
"unearned,"  but  comes  about  through  the  same  profit  motive  as  an; 
other  increment. 

Yet  we  should  work  in  the  direction  of  taxing  the  land  rather  thai 
the  improvements  on  land,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  you  ta 
the  land  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted.  It  does  not  reduce  productivity 
But  when  you  tax  the  building  on  the  land  it  does  discourage  the  in 
provement. 

The  best  example  of  this  reaction  to  a  tax  on  improvements  is  in  th 
window  tax,  the  famous  example  in  France.  There  the  Governmeii 
had  tried  to  assess  the  size  of  a  man's  house  by  the  number  of  windowj 
The  result  was  that  people  were  having  fewer  and  fewer  windows  unt( 
some  people  had  only  one  window  in  the  entire  house.  The  tax  resultel 
in  less,  not  more,  revenue  and  discouraged  sanitary  building. 

This  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Knapp: 
Dear  Professor: 

Have  just  finished  reading  your  article  "The  Single  Tax,"  appeal 
ing  in  The  International  Musician  for  September,  1932. 

After  reading  this  article  carefully  and  reflecting  that  you  occup 
the  chair  of  Ecomonics  at  Yale,  I  cease  to  marvel  at  a  statement  cw 
tained  in  an  eastern  newspaper  some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  aboil 
half  the  street  car  men,  and  truck  drivers  of  Philadelphia,  New  Yor 
and  several  other  large  eastern  cities,  are  Yale  graduates. 

Surely,  Professor,  your  mental  processes  must  have  been  shor 
circuited  when  you  wrote  this  article  for  the  musicians  magazine.  Ho 
else  can  the  following  lapse  of  reasoning  power  be  explained?  I  qua 
from  your  article: 

"We  know  that  the  rent  of  any  land  is  due  to  the  difference  betwei 
productivity  of  that  land  and  the  productivity  of  the  worst  land 
use.     .     .     .     But  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a  country  where  all  pieo 
of  land  weie  equally  productive,  you  would  have  no  land  rent  at  a 
....     etc." 

Pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  there  is  even  greater  reason  to  marv 
at  such  a  display  of  loose  and  irresponsible  thought  (or  alleged  though 
on  the  part  of  an  "instructor"  in  a  great  university,  than  there  is; 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  pupils  of  such  instructors,  after  graduatin 
drive  street  cars  and  trucks  for  a  living. 

I  imagine  that  upon  reflection,  you  will  agree  that  your  stateme 
concerning  a  condition  "where  all  pieces  of  land  are  equally  produ 
tive,"  reduces  itself  to  absurdity. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  (if  that  absurdity  does  not  readily  prese: 
itself  to  your  mind)  that  in  a  situation  such  as  you  idly  infer  . 
"where  all  pieces  of  land  are  equally  productive,"  the  land  rent  (u 
less,  the  land  were  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose  what-so-eve 
would  be  "due  to  the  difference  between  the  productivity  of  TH/ 
land,"  (whatever  its  productivity  may  be)  and  the  utterly  worthk 
land  that  produces  nothing  whatever. 

And,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  if  in  your  wanderings  (mil 
dane  and  not  mental)  you  should  happen  to  run  across  a  "count 
where  all  pieces  of  land  are  equally  productive;"  or  in  which  all  t 
land  will  produce  nothing  whatever,  so  that  there  would  be  "no  lai 
rent  at  all,"  (as  you  say),  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  * 
kindly  call  my  attention  to  that  place.  I  have  travelled  a  great  de 
but  I  have  yet  to  run  onto  a  country,  or  even  a  State,  county,  tow 
ship  or  town,  in  which  all  the  land  is  100  per  cent  unproductive.  A 
since,  according  to  your  own  exposition  of  the  law  of  rent,  land  rt 
arises  wherever  ALL  THE  LAND  is  NOT  100  per  cent  unproducti' 
it  needs  no  powers  of  clairvoyance  to  enable  you  to  see  the  absurdi 
of  your  proposition. 

Of  all  the  places  I  have  ever  been,  the  middle  of  the  great  Salt  Li 
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Desert  comes  as  near  being  100  per  cent  unproductive  as  any;  but  not 
even  there  would  your  statement  hold  true. 

I  shall  not  bother  to  notice  several  other  glaring  absurdities  in  your 
article,  "The  Single  Tax,"  because  I  feel  certain  that  once  you  get  the 
foregoing  straight  in  your  mind,  your  other  errors  will  become  ap- 
parent to  you — unless  you  have  some  special  reason  for  not  wanting 
to  see  them.  G.  J.  KNAPP. 

The  professor  does  not  like  "confiscation."  That  is,  he 
does  not  like  the  confiscation  of  stolen  property  after  it 
has  been  stolen  a  sufficiently  long  time.  "There  must  be 
a  time  limitation,"  says  the  professor.  He  says  nothing 
about  the  confiscation  by  land  owners  of  the  peoples  land 
value.  The  professor,  of  course,  knows  that  land  value  is 
the  creation  solely  of  society;  that  land  owners  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  making  or  its  increase ;  he  is  evi- 
dently not  concerned  about  the  individual  confiscating 
communal  property. 

The  professor  implies  that  land  secured  by  settlers  in 
government  organized  "land  rushes"  is  rightly  owned. 
In  his  position  as  an  economist,  the  right  of  government 
so  to  dispose  of  land  should  form  a  part  of  his  economics 
and  his  argument.  The  professor  characterizes  as  "silly" 
the  hypothesis  that  the  land  be  restored  to  the  heirs  of 
the  Indians  from  whom  it  may  have  been  taken  by  fraud 
or  force.  The  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  his  own.  Presum- 
ing to  know  the  Single  Tax — for  he  essays  to  write  upon  it 
learnedly,  pointing  out  its  shortcomings — does  the  pro- 
fessor assume  that  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  implies 
any  such  proceedure?  If  so,  would  not  his  characteriza- 
tion apply  more  correctly  to  such  assumption? 

The  professor  seems  to  rely  on  a  "sensible  scheme  of 
things."  Just  how  far  from  equitable  or  ethical  "things" 
need  to  be  in  order  to  be  "sensible"  the  professor  does 
not  say.  Presumably  Ethics,  Justice  and  Right,  form  no 
part  of  the  professor's  idea  of  "sensibleness." 

On  the  one  hand  the  professor  fears  that  the  Single  Tax 
would  produce  so  great  a  fund  that  "the  Government 
will  have  more  money  than  it  needs  and  will  waste  it," 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  fears  that  somewhere  "the 
government  would  under  the  Single  Tax  have  no  funds 
at  all!"  The  "somewhere"  is  "in  a  country  where  all 
pieces  of  land  were  equally  productive."  It  would  seem 
that  as  Prof.  Fisher  is  an  authority  in  economics,  for 
he  is  Professor  of  Economics  at  Yale  University,  he  would 
not  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  rest  his  case  on  any 
so  indefinite  a  place  as  "somewhere."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  something  about  this  land  of  "somewhere." 

It  is  strange  what  words  can  do,  especially  when  used 
by  a  learned  professor.  "Clearly  taxation  should  be 
based  primarily  on  what  is  needed  by  the  Government. " 
Sounds  convincing,  doesn't  it?  The  incidence  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  placed  according  to  this  statement  forms  no  part 
of  the  primary  consideration.  A  non-graduated  income 
tax  that  would  take  the  same  percentage  of  income  from 
small  as  it  would  from  large  incomes,  a  tax  on  consumption, 
a  tax  on  production,  tariff  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  any  other 


taxes,  all  are  justified  according  to  this  fundamental  tenet 
of  taxation,  so  long  as  the  Government  gets  all  the  money 
that  it  needs! 

But  the  Professor  doesn't  really  mean  what  he  says,  or 
what  this  criticism  has  read  into  his  statement,  for  he  says 
further  on:  "Yet  we  should  work  in  the  direction  of  tax- 
ing the  land  (he  means  land  values)  rather  than  the  im- 
provements on  land,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  you 
tax  the  land  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted.  It  does  not  reduce 
productivity,  but  when  you  tax  the  building  on  the  land 
it  does  discourage  the  improvement."  So  the  incidence 
does  matter!  Perhaps  the  Professor  may  go  so  far  as  to 
agree  that  the  incidence  and  the  manner  of  taxation,  too, 
are  "primary  considerations"  upon  which  taxation  should 
be  based. 

If  we  may  presume  to  argue  with  a  Professor  of  Economics 
on  matters  of  taxation,  may  we  suggest  to  Prof.  Fisher 
that  there  are  considerations  much  more  primary  in  the 
matter  of  where  taxes  should  be  based,  than  "on  what  is 
needed  by  the  Government."  Among  these  considera- 
tions are,  what  has  the  Government  the  ethical  right  to 
tax?  Has  the  Government  a  right  to  tax  any  individual 
wealth  or  product  of  any  individual  person  or  effort  until 
it  has  taken  the  value  that  the  mere  presence  and  activities 
of  the  community  create,  the  rent  of  land?  Has  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  favor  one  class  of  people  (land  owners) 
by  permitting  them  to  collect  the  social  value  produced 
by  the  community  and  which  value  these  land  owners  do 
nothing  to  create,  and  penalize  another  class  (producers) 
by  forcing  them  to  pay  taxes  on  labor  or  commodity  values 
of  which  they  are  the  sole  creators?  There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  values,  those  created  by  individual  human  efforts 
(services  and  labor  products)  and  those  created  by  the 
community  a5  a  community  (land  values).  If  ethics  and 
equity  have  any  place  in  matters  of  taxation  (and  Single 
Taxers  believe  they  should  have)  how  can  government 
reconcile  its  neglect  to  collect  the  rent  of  land  which 
belongs  to  it,  and  the  taxing  of  services  and  labor  products 
which  belong  to  individuals?  It  would  seem  that  this  too 
should  be  a  "primary  consideration." 

We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Ethics  have  no  place 
(as  yet)  in  Economics,  at  least  not  in  the  Economics  taught 
at  Yale,  and  that  in  advancing  our  "more  primary  con- 
siderations" we  are  assuming  Economics  "as  it  ought  to  be, " 
not  as  it  is  taught  in  some  colleges. 

The  columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  are  open  to  Prof. 
Fisher  for  a  reply. 

WERE  all  taxes  upon  land  values,  irrespective  of 
improvements,  the  scheme  of  taxation  would  be  so 
simple  and  clear,  and  public  attention  would  be  so  directed 
to  it,  that  the  valuation  for  taxation  could  and  would  be 
made  with  the  same  certainty  that  a  real  estate  agent  can 
determine  the  price  a  seller  can  get  for  a  lot. 

— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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The  Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

TF  to  be  recognized  by  a  State  Department  of  Education 
*•  is  progress,  then  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  truly  is  making  progress.  It  has  been  awarded  a 
provisional  charter  by  the  Board  of  Regents  on  behalf  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  charter  is  issued  by  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  provisional  features  of  the  charter  is  to  endure  for 
five  years  when  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  that  the  School  has  acquired  resources 
and  equipment  available  for  its  use  and  support  and  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  for  its  chartered  purposes,  and  that  it 
is  maintaining  an  institution  of  educational  usefulness 
and  character,  the  provisional  charter  will  be  replaced 
by  an  absolute  charter.  Here  then  is  one  more  step  in  the 
direction  of  "The  Henry  George  University,"  envisaged 
by  some  and  hoped  for  by  all. 

Lecturers  that  have  already  signified  their  willingness 
to  speak  at  the  School  Forums  during  this  fall  and  winter 
are  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Frank 
Stephens,  George  L.  Record,  James  F.  Morton,  John  Lux- 
ton,  Raymond  V.  McNally,  Walter  Fairchild,  Stephen 
Bell,  Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  Harry 
Weinberger,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Philip  H.  Cornick, 
and  Joseph  Fink. 

New  converts  to  the  cause  are  being  made  continually; 
followers  of  Henry  George  are  having  old  interests  revived 
and  old  enthusiasms  rekindled  by  the  work  they  see  being 
accomplished  by  the  School,  and  if  the  School  can  achieve 
its  desire — indeed  its  urgent  need — of  securing  a  head- 
quarters of  its  own,  a  classroom  devoted  exclusively  and 
permanently  to  its  work,  where  students,  adherents  and 
the  general  public  may  come  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
every  evening;  where  not  only  classes  and  forums  may  be 
conducted,  but  a  library  and  reading  room  may  be  always 
at  the  disposal  of  those  seeking  light-  the  fondest  hopes 
of  those  who  see  the  advantage  to  obp  movement  of  a 
cultural  center  are  sure  to  be  realized. 

In  the  September-October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
appeared  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  French 
Instructor  at  Evander  Childs  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Geiger's  most  able  and  ardent  assistant,  which  called  forth 
the  following  timely  and  very  interesting  letter.  We  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  it  in  full  together  with  Mr.  Geiger's 
rejoinder. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  article  headed  "Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science,"  you  cited  some  statistics  on  New  York  real 
estate.  These  interested  me  because  I  have  often  tried 
to  visualize  the  land  tax  theory  in  actual  practice.  On 
page  166  it  is  stated  that  in  1932  New  York  Cit  collected 
$240,000,000  on  taxable  real  estate  with  a  $2.68  per  cent 
tax  rate.  The  comment  is  then  made: 


"Thus  the  annual  rent  of  land  in  New  York  City  ($240,- 
000,000  taken  by  Government  and  $480,000,000  kept  by 
land  owners)  is  shown  to  be  $720,000,000,  while  the 
budget  of  New  York,  admittedly  one  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant in  the  world,  is  only  $631,000,000. " 

The  inference  evidently  intended  by  the  context  is  that 
the  revenue  raised  by  land  tax  would  be  more  than  ample 
to  take  care  of  Government  needs,  and  greater  than  that 
raised  by  present  methods  of  taxation.  I  have  always  sup- 
posed that  such  a  result  would  follow  from  a  land  tax.  I 
have  been  persuaded  into  that  supposition  by  the  logic 
of  Henry  George,  but  have  always  unconsciously  yearned 
for  some  experiential  backing  for  the  logic.  I  was,  there- 
fore, quite  pleased  on  first  reading  with  the  quoted  para- 
graph. 

On  second  thought  I  became  confounded.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  a  land  tax  would  replace  all  present  taxes, 
Federal,  State  and  municipal.  Or  if,  say,  Federal  taxes 
were  retained  while  State  and  municipal  taxes  were  put 
on  a  land  rent  basis,  a  proper  part  of  the  Federal  taxes 
would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  land  taxes;  otherwife 
there  would  be  an  inequitable  burden  on  the  landholders 
in  that  particular  State. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  the  quoted  paragraph,  a 
land  tax  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  New  York  City 
and  leave  $89,000,000  to  spare.  Now  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  City  pay  part  of  the  present  revenue  of  New 
York  State  and  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  they 
pay  a  goodly  portion  of  the  State  taxes,  and,  due  to  our 
system  of  income  taxes  plus  a  great  concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  city,  they  probably  contribute  to  the  Federal 
revenues  in  undue  proportion  to  population.  I  am  sure 
that  New  York  City's  contribution  at  present  to  State 
and  Federal  revenues  is  much  greater  than  $89,000,000. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  theory  seems  to  be  disproved, 
and  the  logic  faulty. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  student  of  this  matter,  and 
perhaps  I  am  just  dense.  In  fact,  I  have  read  only  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  a  few  tracts,  and  several  issues  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  I  should  appreciate  your  dismuddling  me. 

F.  B.  M. 

REPLY 

The  annual  rent  of  land  is  what  the  use  of  land  is  worth 
based  upon  the  net  income  it  produces  with  a  given 
expenditure  of  labor  and  capital. 

Taxes,  as  we  assess  and  collect  them  now,  are  a  burden 
on  industry,  a  fine  on  productive  effort,  a  hardship  on 
homeowners,  a  hindrance  to  labor  and  capital.  Taxes  are 
taken  out  of  the  products ;  they  therefore  reduce  the  net 
income  from  land  and  to  that  extent  decrease  the  value 
land. 

Whatever  useful  service  Government  renders  to  t 
people  reflects  itself  in  increased  land  values.  If  t 
services  rendered  are  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the 
services,  that  cost  will  be  reflected  in  the  amount  of  the 
increase.  The  rent  of  land  will  equal  the  Governmental 
expenditure. 

If  taxes  on  commodities  (labor  products)  or  services 
decrease  ultimate  earnings  and  therefore  reduce  land  values, 
and  if  the  cost  of  government  reflects  itself  in  the  rent  of 
land,  it  seems  clear  that  the  abolition  of  taxes  will  permit 
the  rent  of  land  to  express  the  full  cost  of  government. 
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If  the  land  rent  were  taken  by  government  in  lieu  of 
all  taxes,  the  $720,000,000  of  land  rent  in  New  York  City 
would  probably  go  to  twice  that  amount;  the  annual  rent 
of  land  in  the  United  States  would  surely  rise  to  at  least 
the  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000  that  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  now  collect. 

A  Good  Elementary  Statement 

AS  we  watch  the  frantic  and  fruitless  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  find  new  values  to  tax  in  order  to  balance 
the  government  budget  we  cannot  but  find  it  a  sorry 
spectacle.  We  naturally  seek  to  discover  the  flaw  in  the 
present  tax  system  which  makes  every  class  of  citizen 
struggle  desperately  to  shift  the  burden  from  his  shoulders 
to  those  of  every  other  class  of  citizen.  No  one  now  ex- 
pects the  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  way.  Congress  is 
evidently  on  the  wrong  track.  Where  does  the  right  track 
lie?  All  over  the  country  people  today  are  forced  to  tackle 
the  question,  for  we  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  if  we  are 
ever  to  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

Suppose  that  in  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  it  gradu- 
ally became  clear  that  the  interests  of  one  class  of  investor 
were  by  the  nature  of  the  investment  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  other  citizens.  We  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  every  sound  business  is  really  for  the  good 
of  all.  So  any  type  of  business  that  by  its  nature  works 
harm  to  all  other  business  must  be  essentially  unsound. 
Should  not  this  class  of  investment  be  suppressed  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good? 

It  happens  that  tradition  has  sanctioned  one  harmful 
and  unsound  type  of  investment  so  long  that  the  investors 
themselves  are  largely  unconscious  of  wrong-doing.  They 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  in  the  role 
of  enemies  to  the  public  welfare.  Monarchs  have  often 
been  personally  blameless  for  their  position,  but  have 
nevertheless  been  forced  one  after  the  other  to  abdicate 
their  thrones  for  the  good  of  their  countries.  Each  newly 
revealed  form  of  injustice  must  in  turn  be  forced  out  of 
existence.  The  injustice  in  question  is  that  of  SPECULA- 
TION IN  LAND. 

It  has  long  been  considered  quite  proper  to  buy  a  piece 
of  land  and  hold  it  until,  desperately  needed  for  the  busi- 
ness activities  developing  around  it,  it  can  be  sold  at 
enormous  profit.  No  blame  has  attached  to  such  proceed- 
ings. Many  have  done  this  at  some  time  and  been  quite 
unconscious  of  any  unsoundness  in  the  transaction. 
George  the  Third  was  doubtless  unaware  of  any  injustice 
in  the  imposition  of  taxation  without  representation.  So 
he  had  to  be  forcibly  stopped  from  continuing  the  practice. 

Why  is  it  unjust  and  unsound  to  speculate  in  land?  In 
the  first  place,  land  does  not  really  belong  to  individuals 
in  the  same  way  that  houses,  motor  cars  and  businesses 
do.  The  owner  did  not  in  any  sense  create  the  land.  Trace 
the  title  to  any  parcel  of  land  in  America  back  to  its  first 


owners  and  convince  yourself  of  the  justice  of  Blackstone's 
statement  that  there  is  no  natural  right  of  ownership  to 
any  land  anywhere.  It  is  the  same  the  world  over,  but  it 
is  easier  to  see  how  it  works  out  in  the  United  States  than 
in  the  older  countries.  Clearly,  if  anyone  had  a  first  right 
to  own  the  land  it  was  the  Indians,  from  whom  white 
settlers  took  it  by  force.  Land  is  not  our  creation,  so  we 
cannot  claim  the  same  kind  of  ownership  of  it  as  of  other 
kinds  of  property.  We  can  only  claim  the  right  to  use  it, 
and  that  right  alone  can  be  clearly  established  and 
defended. 

But  land  speculators  do  not  use  it.  They  only  buy  it, 
sell  it  or  by  holding  it,  prevent  its  use.  And  this  obstruc- 
tion in  the  natural  development  of  communities  is  reflected 
in  the  whole  flow  and  interchange  of  wealth  throughout 
the  country  and  throughout  the  world.  For  the  three  fac- 
tors of  all  production  are:  Land,  Labor  and  Capital,  and 
the  free  and  healthy  development  of  business  depends 
on  the  normal  and  harmonious  relation  of  these  three  fac- 
tors. If  one  part  is  not  functioning  freely  the  whole  suffers. 
So  that  if  one  of  these  factors  (land)  is  cramped  by  an  un- 
natural and  widespread  obstruction  (holding  land  for 
speculation)  the  entire  business  system  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  and  panics  and  paroxysms  follow. 

If  by  now  you  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  perhaps 
a  false  practice  of  land-holding  may  really  be  responsible 
for  some  of  the  ills  of  the  financial  world  today  I  think  I 
can  promise  you  that  a  serious  search  will  prove  not  only 
interesting  but  quite  exciting.  For  before  you  know  it 
you  will  find  yourself  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  solution  of 
the  tax  question.  And  then  the  real  fun  begins. 

What  would  happen  if  all  land  now  held  for  speculation 
were  put  to  use?  The  values  of  all  other  land  would  fall. 
Land  rent  would  fall.  We  have  said  that  the  three  factors 
of  production  are  Land,  Labor  and  Capital.  Consider 
Henry  George's  equation: 

Produce  =  Rent  +  Wages+  Interest  (on  capital).  Hence, 
Produce  =  Rent  =  Wages+  Interest.  So  if  rent  is  a  big 
factor  to  be  substracted  from  produce  wages  and  interest 
will  be  small.  While  if  rent  is  small  wages  and  interest 
must  increase.  Hence  if  by  putting  to  use  land  now 
held  for  speculation  rent  is  reduced  and  wages  and  in- 
terest on  capital  increased — that  means  prosperity. 

This  is  merely  the  starting  point  of  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  land  to  wages  and  interest  on  capital.  If  you 
continue  the  inquiry  you  will  be  richly  rewarded,  for  the 
revelations  are  startling.  But  jumping  the  intermediate 
steps  (since  this  is  only  a  brief  sketch)  let  us  now  take  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  relation  of  land  to  taxation. 

This  is  a  big  jump,  for  we  are  going  to  see  some  of  the 
things  that  would  happen  if  no  one  owned  land  in  quite 
the  same  way  that  he  owns  other  property,  and  if  all  land 
taxes  went  to  the  State  and  if  all  other  taxes  were  abolished. 

As  nothing  can  be  produced  without  land  and  as  every- 
one lives  on  land  the  land  tax  would  fall  on  everyone.  It 
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would  be  just.  As  land  cannot  be  concealed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  evade  the  tax.  It  would  be  sure.  As  land 
values  are  more  easily  determined  than  other  values  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  land  tax  would  be  far  less  than 
the  present  expense  of  tax  collecting.  It  would  be  inexpen- 
sive. And  it  has  been  calculated  by  experts  that  the  land 
tax  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  run  all  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  all  points  of  major  importance  in  the  subject 
of  taxation,  but  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that 
if  land  alone  were  taxed  Production  and  Improvements 
need  not  be  taxed  and  could  develop  and  increase  unham- 
pered. The  present  method  of  taxation  acts  as  a  heavy 
fine  imposed  on  enterprise,  intelligence,  industry  and 
ingenuity.  The  Single  Tax  (that  is,  a  tax  on  nothing  but 
land  values)  would  set  all  these  free,  to  the  great  increase 
of  prosperity. 

Now  do  not  imagine  that  this  system  would  mean  ruin 
for  all  those  who  own  land.  Far  from  it.  By  putting  to 
use  land  now  held  for  speculation  and  assessing  all  lands 
at  their  proper  value,  taxes  on  land  values  would  be 
lighter  than  present  taxes,  and  the  owner  would  be  far 
more  prosperous  because  his  house  and  his  improvements 
would  not  be  taxed  at  all;  and  as  his  business  would  not 
be  taxed  it  would  prosper  as  it  never  has  been  allowed 
to  prosper  before,  so  he  would  be  very  much  better  off. 
(If  you  are  a  wage  earner  your  wages  would  inevitably 
rise,  not  only  because  your  employer's  business  would 
not  be  taxed,  but  also  because  through  freer  access  to  land 
demand  for  labor  would  increase.)  The  farmer's  land 
would  be  taxed  less  than  at  present  and  his  machinery 
and  equipment  not  at  all.  For  under  a  just  assessment 
the  enormous  difference  between  farm  land  values  and 
city  land  values  would  lighten  land  taxes  for  the  farmer. 
And  even  the  highest  taxes  on  city  improved  real 
estate  would  be  less  than  at  present  because  the  higher 
taxes  on  all  land  now  held  for  speculation  would  distribute 
and  reduce  the  burden. 

Suppose  you  want  to  put  up  an  apartment  house.  You 
will  buy  land  as  at  present,  only  that  the  price  will  be  dif- 
ferent because  land  value  taxation  stops  holding  for  a 
speculative  rise  and  therefore  land  will  be  much  lower. 
And  when  your  building  is  finished  it  will  not  be  taxed. 
You  will  receive  your  rents  from  your  tenants  as  at  present. 
In  fixing  the  rental  of  the  apartments  you  will  consider 
the  land  tax  that  you  pay,  but  you  can  afford  to  ask  lower 
rents  because  your  building,  equipment  and  improvements 
will  not  be  taxed.  So  you  and  your  tenants  will  both  be 
better  off.  And  all  this  from  wiping  out  land  speculation. 

Be  sure  you  understand  that  under  the  Single  Tax  land 
would  be  bought  and  sold  as  at  present*.  You  would  have 
title  to  your  land  and  the  free  use  of  it  as  before,  only  you 
would  find  no  advantage  in  holding  it  for  speculation. 
If  you  are  holding  a  few  lots  on  speculation  now  as  a  side 

*Under  the  full  Single  Tax  there  would  be  no  selling  piicc  to  larH. 
The  selling  price  is  the  uncollected  annual  rent  capitalized. — EDITOR. 


issue  and  have  some  other  main  line  of  business  your  loss 
on  the  land  so  held  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  new 
prosperity  of  your  unhampered  business.  Only  if  you  are 
a  professional  land  speculator  you  will  have  to  make  your 
living  in  some  other  way. 

It  may  seem  as  if  so  simple  a  proposition  could  not  be 
sound  or  it  would  have  been  put  into  practical  use  long 
since.  The  reason  is  clear.  The  class  opposing  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  rich  and  powerful  landowners  and  speculators 
— those  who  by  withholding  valuable  lands  from  normal 
use  have  waxed  fat  on  mere  waiting  and  speculating.  They 
struggle  to  keep  concentrated  in  their  own  hands  the  wealth 
which  a  just  system  of  taxation  must  redistribute  among 
all  classes  of  citizens.  Hence  they  cling  to  the  present 
system  with  all  the  enormous  power  and  influence  that 
their  unearned  profits  give  them — just  as  long  as  a  blind 
and  uncritical  public  allows  them  to.  But  once  let  the 
citizens  of  this  country  realize  what  is  being  put  over  on 
them  and  nothing  can  stop  them  from  changing  the  system. 

This  is  only  a  very  brief  introduction  to  the  vital  subject 
of  the  relation  of  land  to  taxation  and  prosperity.  Read 
further;  think  it  over;  talk  it  over;  and  do  your  part  to 
spread  sound  information  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 

ELEANOR  WESSELHOEFT. 

Proposed  Constitutional 

Amendment 

THE  active  group  of  Single  Taxers  who  meet  every 
fortnight  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  propaganda, 
a  short  note  relating  to  which  appears  under  News  Notes 
and  Personals  in  anothei  column,  call  attention  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Article  I,  Section 
10  now  reads: 

"The  people  of  this  State  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State;  and 
all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  revert,  or  escheat  to  the  people." 

The  proposal  is  made  that  it  be  amended  to  read: 
"The  people  of  this  State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and 
the  annual  rent  of  such  lands,  being  created  by  the  presence 
and  activities  of  the  people,  shall  be  taken  for  public  purposes. 
All  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail,  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  revert,  or  escheat,  to  the  people." 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  make  this  suggested  amend- 
ment a  rallying  point  for  the  active  support  of  Single 
Taxers. 

TO  increase  the  comforts,  and  leisure,  and  independence 
of  the  masses  is  to  increase  their  intelligence;   it  is  to 
bring  the  brain  to  the  aid  of  the  hand;   it  is  to  engage  in 
the  common  work  of  life  the  faculty  which  measures  the 
animalcule  and  traces  the  orbits  of  the  stars. 

— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Rent— Price 

We  felt  that  the  exchange  of  opinion  on  this  subject  between  Mr. 
ckwith  and  Mr.  Geiger  in  the  Sept.— Oct.  number  would  be  the 
ncluding  argument  on  this  subject,  but  a  letter  from  John  Salmon 

Mr.  Geiger  and  Mr.  Geiger's  answer  perhaps  merit  further  notice 
d  are  therefore  here  reproduced.  We  hope  the  matter  has  now  been 
cided  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. — -EDITOR.] 

ear  Mr.  Geiger: 

UST  finished  reading  in  your  LAND  AND     FREEDOM, 
July— August    issue,    "Rent    As   A   Part    of    Price." 

short  time  ago  I  rented  a  space  at  a  county  fair  which 
sted  one  week.  This  space  was  20ft.  by  40  ft.,  for  which 
paid  $100.  I  spread  my  goods  on  some  boards  resting 
i  trestles.  I  cleaned  up  $220, — $100  of  which  was  rent 
r  the  space  on  land  I  occupied.  I  know  for  sure,  all  the 
oney  came  from  the  price  I  charged  for  the  goods  I  sold. 

I  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  space  I  occupied,  I  could 
id  would  have  sold  the  goods  cheaper.  The  site  value 
nt  for  that  week,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  temporary 
>pulation,  it  seems  to  me,  did  enter  into  the  price.  The 
;xt  week,  no  one  being  there,  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for 
.e  space.  The  value  of  $100  was  all  pure  land  value,  to 
y  way  of  thinking,  although  temporary. 

JOHN  SALMON. 
ear  Mr.  Salmon: 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  goods  you  displayed  and 
Id  at  the  county  fair.  It,  of  course,  doesn't  matter  much 
lat  kind  of  goods  they  were  as  their  selling  price  (as  the 
ices  of  all  goods)  were  determined  by  considerations 
id  factors  entirely  distinct  from  Economic  Rent.  You 
y  you  "cleaned  up  $200"— $100  of  which  was  rent 
r  the  space  on  land.  "I  presume  the  $200  were  your  gross 
ceipts  and  that  you  had  $100  left  after  you  had  paid  the 
nt. 

If  the  rent  were  $50,  would  you  really  have  sold  the 
•ods  at  a  lower  price?  If  you  had,  would  you  not  have 
id  to  sell  more  to  still  have  your  $100  after  the  sale  was 
'er? 

If  the  rent  were  $150,  could  you  have  gotten  a  higher 
ice  for  the  goods?  If  you  had  asked  a  higher  price,  would 
>u  have  sold  the  goods  at  all? 

Your  proposition  that  if  you  "did  not  pay  anything 
r  the  space"  you  "could  or  would  have  sold  the  goods 
icaper"  is  not  valid,  for  rent  expresses  the  value  of  the 
te  and  if  it  had  no  rental  value,  its  utility  value  for  pur- 
ges of  sale  would  be  just  that  much.  You  yourself  say 
tat  "The  next  week  no  one  being  there  I  wouldn't  give 
cent  for  the  space."  That  is  correct.  You  couldn't  do 
ly  (or  hardly  any)  business  there.  But  taking  your  propo- 
tion  for  argument  sake  as  valid,  why  couldn't  you  go 
ick  there  after  the  fair  and  sell  your  goods  cheap?  Why 
iuld  you  or  anyone  go  where  rent  is  low  and  do  business 
low  prices?  If  that  could  be  done  everyone  could  go 
mewhere  and  do  business.  But  it  can't  be  done  because 
ice  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 


is  determined  before,  not  after,  rent  appears.  Rent  is  what 
we  pay  for  the  privilege,  or  opportunity,  of  translating 
the  price  already  established  into  wages  or  income  for 
ourselves.  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

/"\NE  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  an  absolutely 
^-'  free  trade,  would  be  its  tendency  to  abolish  stand- 
ing armies.  Confidence  between  nations  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected so  long  as  each  surrounds  itself  with  a  hostile 
barrier,  designed  to  curtail  that  naturally  free  and  profit- 
able intercourse  which  is  the  evident  intention  of  Provi- 
dence.—  P.  E.  DOVE,  "Elements  of  Political  Science," 
1854. 

PHE  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  productive 
-*-    power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum  which 
will  give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that,  with  increase  in  produc- 
tive power,  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down  of  wages. 

—PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

There  have  been  in  the  history  of  mankind  many  movements  that 
have  brought  forth  an  enormous  literature  in  their  advocacy.  But 
we  believe  the  Henry  George  movement  stands  alone  in  the  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  which  espouse  his  cause.  We  believe,  too,  that 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  such  literature  is  unique. 

We  are  moved  to  this  reflection  by  the  receipt  of  an  eighteen-page 
pamphlet  from  distant  Australia.  The  title  is  "The  Most  Wonderful 
Manuscript,"  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Ackeroyd  whose  name  appears  frequently 
in  the  columns  of  our  valued  contemporary  The  Standard,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 
The  title  is  suggested  by  Longfellow's  lines: 

"  Come  wander  with  me,  she  said, 
Into  regions  yet   untrod 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

Mrs.  Akeroyd  pictures  Henry  George  as  "an  economic  naturalist," 
the  interpreter  of  nature's  most  wonderful  manuscript.  The  English 
is  simple,  clear  and  sometimes  eloquent. 

Here  is  an  eight-page  pamphlet  by  Joseph  F.  Cowern,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  long  active  in  the  movement.  It  is  an  adverse  criticism  of 
"Profits,"  a  work  published  by  the  Polak  Foundation  for  Economic 
Research,  the  authors  being  Trufant  Foster  and  Waddell  Catchings. 

The  argument  is  made  with  some  ingenuity;  anyone  can  understand 
it  and  we  think  every  one  who  reads  it  surely  will.  Mr.  Cowern  says 
he  felt  embarrassed  in  writing  this  criticism  of  "Profits"  because  he  is 
not  a  political  economist.  We  believe  Mr.  Cowern  is  joking  for  he 
learned  his  political  economy  from  the  greatest  authority,  and  he  writes 
and  thinks  clearly  and  needs  no  apology. 

A  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  with  a  stiff  cover  very  neatly 
printed  and  issued  by  the  Committee  for  Land  Value  Taxation,  London, 
Eng.  Its  title  is  "The  Master  Motive  in  Human  Action."  It 
consists  of  passages  from  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  is  published  in 
memory  of  George  Lamb  who  was  long  active  in  the  Henry  George 
movement.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lamb  and  a  tribute  from 
his  sister,  Margaret  E.  Lamb.  Over  6,000  of  these  have  been  mailed 
to  Single  Taxers  all  over  the  globe  at  Miss  Lamb's  expense. 

We  are  certain  that  our  readers,  and  Single  Taxers  generally,  will 
welcome  the  "Henry  George  Calendar,"  compiled  by  Henry  Ware 
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Allen,  and  advertised  on  another  page.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby's 
"Earth  for  All  Calendar,"  now  out  of  print,  will  be  remembered. 
This  little  book  of  119  pages  and  cover  is  somewhat  similar  in  design, 
with  extracts  from  Henry  George's  writings  for  every  day  in  the  year 
under  the  names  of  Single  Taxers  past  and  present,  and  their  birthdays. 
The  list  of  Henry  George  men  is  not  of  course  complete,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  this  army  of  workers  who  pass  in  review.  The  cita-. 
tions  from  Henry  George's  works  are  made  with  excellent  judgment. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  gift  in  the  holiday  season  that  is  approach- 
ing. The  wcrk  may  be  had  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation, 
11  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  J.  D.  M. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

ECONOMICS  MADE  READABLE  * 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  "Meet  General  Grant,"  in  which 
biography  was  made  intimate  and  fascinating.  In  this  work  by  the 
same  author  he  says:" I  do  not  wish  to  be  clever,  or  amusing,  or  bril- 
liant." Despite  this  he  succeeds  in  being  all  three  without  being 
profound,  or  in  all  places  at  all  fundamental. 

First  of  all  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Woodward  fails  to  see  the  natural 
laws  of  distribution.  We  do  not  like  his  contemptuous  reference  to 
Adam  Smith,  for  we  think  that  again  he  misinterprets  or  misunder- 
stands the  laissez  faire  doctrine. 

He  seems  to  think  that  when  Adam  Smith  spoke  of  economic  forces 
as  moving  in  masses  he  ignored  the  human  agency  which  determine 
their  direction.  He  says:  "Adam  Smith  lived  under  a  social  system 
utterly  different  from  the  American  civilization  of  today." 

The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  In  Adam  Smith's  time  the  world 
was  protectionist  as  it  is  today.  His  work  did  much  to  weaken,  doc- 
trinally  at  least,  the  hold  that  protection,  or  the  "mercantile  theory," 
had  upon  the  world.  It  is  true  that  he  advocated  "unrestrained  com- 
mercial and  industrial  competition, "  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  involves, 
as  Mr.  Woodward  asserts,  the  principle  of  "the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." As  far  as  he  saw,  he  wanted  the  race  to  start  with  no  handicap 
to  any  of  the  participants.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  worked  for 
the  abolition  of  monopolies.  He  made  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but  Mr. 
Woodward  is  unfair — preposterously  so — in  speaking  of  the  "obvious 
senility"  of  his  ideas. 

What  troubles  Mr.  Woodward  throughout  is  the  notion  that  eco- 
nomic laws  are  greatly  complicated.  Adam  Smith  offends  him  by  his 
simplicity,  and  yet  the  economic  laws  are  simple  and  all  men  have  to 
do  is  to  discover  and  follow  them.  This  Mr.  Woodward  fails  to  see. 

Yet  we  should  not  be  ungrateful.  He  punctures  a  lot  of  economic 
fallacies.  He  has  humor  and  incisiveness.  He  is  awake  to  the  hum- 
bug that  so-called  statesmen  practise.  He  says  of  the  advice  of  finan- 
cial big  wigs  that  it  is  "not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on." 

He  is  quite  wrong,  we  believe,  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to 
speculative  losses  in  the  stock  market  and  the  stock  market  itself,  but 
he  breaks  the  force  of  this  by  saying  that  "the  stock  market  is  a  ther- 
mometer, not  a  force." 

He  is  unnecessarily  worried  about  "profits,"  and  about  the  relation 
between  "selling  price  and  real  value."  In  the  absence  of  monopoly 
there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  toward  an  equilibrium  between 
cost  and  price.  That  Mr.  Woodward  does  not  see  this  is  due  to  his 
failure  to  recognize  the  law  of  competition  and  its  beneficence.  And 
to  this  in  his  present  state  of  mind  we  feel  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  appeal. 

There  are  some  wise  words  on  the  light  and  power  question.  There 
is  humor  and  real  cleverness,  despite  the  author's  disavowal  of  any 
intention  to  be  witty  or  clever,  in  his  comment  on  Charles  W.  Barren's 
diaries.  He  says: 

"  He  did  not  realize  it,  I  am  sure,  but  the  picture  he  painted  is  that  of 
a  crowd  of  vulgar  little  boys  who  have  raided  the  jam  closet  and  are 
running  around  with  the  jam  smeared  on  their  faces." — Page  79. 

•Money  for  Tomorrow.  By  W.  E.  Woodward,  12mo.,  clo.,  315pp.  Price  $2. 
Liveright  Inc.,  Publisher!,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Barren,  it  should  be  said  for  those  not  aware  of  the  fact,  is  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Woodward's  idea  of  money  as  a  medium  of  power  needs  the 
comment  that  such  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  money  commands  the 
control  of  wealth  and  natural  resources.  That  is  all. 

Speaking  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  he  is  skeptical,  as  he  may  well 
be,  of  the  figures  that  have  been  pompously  paraded.  He  points  out 
that  in  these  estimates  are  included  the  land  values  of  the  country. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question  he  is  under  few  delusions. 
He  says: 

"All  this  involves  one  of  the  most  curious  of  economic  paradoxes. 
Land-owners  in  large  cities  are  few  in  number,  compared  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  The  paradox  is  that  the  people  themselves 
create  the  land  values  and  pay  the  land-owners  for  the  values  which 
they  themselves  have  brought  into  being. — page  110. 

His  picture  of  the  Wendels  sitting  "like  somnolent  spiders  in  their 
web"  is  excellent.  But  we  doubt  if  he  fully  realizes  what  economic 
rent  is  or  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  collection  for  revenue.  A' 
reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  might  help  him  if  he  is  not  too 
much  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  what  is  required  are  complicated 
remedies  rather  than  this  very  simple  one. 

In  a  review  such  as  this  calling  for  an  economy  of  space  we  are  con- 
scious that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  author  and  his  work. 
Readable  books  on  economic  and  social  problems  are  so  scarce  that  a 
work  as  entertaining  as  this  is  a  real  relief. 

We  are  aware  of  the  injustice  done  not  alone  to  the  author  but  to 
the  readers  of  this  review  as  well,  that  all  of  the  economic  fallacies  and 
somewhat  superficial  conclusions  cannot  be  pointed  out.  But  we 
should  hesitate  in  such  a  task  for  we  would  not  like  to  do  this  to  an 
author  who  has  provided  such  rare  entertainment.  We  say  this  de- 
spite the  author's  opening  sentence:  "  I  hope  to  God  no  one  will  enjoj 
reading  this  book."  We  icalize  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  deeply  in  earn- 
est, and  for  this  reason  can  overlook  this  very  hurried  and  rathra 
journalistic  excursion  into  the  domain  of  economics.  J.  D.  M. 

Correspondence 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  OGLE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Something  over  twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meetinj 
for  the  first  time  Charles  J.  Ogle,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hill,  then  a  promi 
nent  Single  Taxer  of  Baltimore  City.  He  expressed  to  me  Mr.  Ogle' 
strong  desire  to  enter  active  work  for  the  levying  of  all  taxation  upoi 
land  values.  This  introduction  threw  us  much  together  until  my  de 
parture  from  Maryland  in  1924.  During  almost,  or  quite  all  of  thi 
time,  we  were  closely  associated  in  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Asso 
ciation  and  Maryland  Direct  Legislation  League.  From  1924  till  th 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Ogle  acted  as  secretary  of  these  organization 
under  two  able  presidents. 

The  organizations  I  have  named  put  through  two  advantageou 
constitutional  amendments  and  a  number  of  legislative  acts.    It  is  th 
truth,  that  without  Mr.  Ogle  this  work  would  not  have  been  accorr 
plished.    His  quiet  but  never  ending  persistency,  coupled  with  the  ad  I 
mirable  aid  of  Mrs.  Ogle,  almost  literally  moved  mountains. 

The  practical  and  the  immediately  attainable,  strongly  appealel 
to  Mr.  Ogle  and  enlisted  his  active  service.  As  a  consequence  his  wif 
and  children  can  point  to  a  long  record  of  achievement.  In  detail  h 
contributed  vitally  to  a  constitutional  amendment  making  the  Sing! 
Tax  possible  when  Maryland  wants  it  and  meanwhile  making  it  feasibl 
in  minor  jurisdictions,  the  best  referendum — that  is,  most  easily  wort 
able — in  the  United  States,  exemptions  of  improvements  and  person; 
property  from  taxation  in  many  Maryland  towns,  and  other  measure 
Meanwhile,  he  defeated  many  bad  propositions.  One  of  Maryland 
most  useful  citizens  has  passed  away.  The  reform  for  which  we  stan 
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has  lost  one  who  cannot  readily  be  replaced.  And  many  of  us  have  lost 
an  intimate  and  most  esteemed  and  loved  friend. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

RENT  AND  PRICE  ON  MAIN  STREET 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Permit  me  to  submit  a  few  thoughts  on  this  much-discussed  ques- 
tion, "Does  Rent  enter  into  Price?"  A  and  B  are  two  farmers  grow- 
ing cotton.  A,  uses  land  below  the  margin  which  is  rent  free.  He  aver- 
ages, we  will  say,  about  one  bale  to  the  acre.  B,  uses  much  better  land 
which  yields  two  bales  with  the  same  effort,  but  he  has  to  pay  one  bale 
for  rent,  leaving  his  net  earnings  about  the  same  as  A's.  Can  B  get  a 
better  price  because  he  has  to  pay  rent?  Certainly  not.  Then  Rent 
does  not  enter  into  Price  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Again.  The  druggist  at  the  corner  where  the  rent  is  low,  sells  me 
Cremo  cigars  at  5  cents  a  piece.  The  tobacconist  on  Main  Street,  where 
the  rent  is  very  high,  sells  me  the  same  cigar  at  the  same  price.  Why 
does  he  not  charge  me  more  and  unload  some  of  his  rent?  Because  he 
knows  I  would  quit  him  if  he  tried.  How  can  he  afford  to  pay  higher 
rent  than  the  druggist  and  still  sell  cigars  at  the  same  price?  Because 
he  does  a  larger  volume  of  business.  His  profits  on  each  cigar  sold  is 
less  than  that  of  the  druggist  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  trade.  So  Rent  does  not  enter  into  Price  on  Main  Street 
any  more  than  it  does  on  the  farm. 

Where  then  does  Rent  enter  into  Price?    Nowhere.     Rent  is  simply 

leveler  that  keeps  wages  equal  at  all  points  by  sweeping  off  the  ex- 
Cess  wherever  it  appears.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Henry  George 
plan  to  sweep  this  excess  into  the  public  treasury  where  it  belongs  and 
abolish  all  taxes. 

Ever  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  first  published  the  stock 
argument  against  the  so-called  Single  Tax  has  been  that  it  could  be 
shifted  like  other  taxes  are — the  tax  on  gasoline,  for  instance.  If  it 
be  true  that  Rent  enters  Price,  then  we  might  as  well  shut  up  shop 
and  go  home,  for  our  critics  are  right  and  we  have  been  chasing  rain- 
bows. But  it  is  not  true.  HORATIO. 

Houston,  Texas. 

SOME  DICTIONARY  DEFINITIONS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  all  Georgist  publica- 
tions, carry  the  following  definitions  of  the  "Unearned  Increment" 
in  every  issue.: 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary: 

"An  increase  in  the  value  of  land  or  other  property  subject  to  a 
natural  monopoly  due  to  no  labor  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Dwner,  but  to  natural  causes  making  an  increased  demand  for  it,  such 
as  an  increase  in  population  and  the  general  progress  of  society.  Some 
hold  that  this  belongs  to  the  State." 
Funk  &  Wagnall's  Practical  Standard  Dictionary: 
"Any  increase  of  value  produced  by  forces  independent  of  the 
person  who  receives  it,  specifically  and  originally  increase  of  value  in 
land  that  springs  from  the  increase  of  population  or  other  cause  inde- 
pendent of  the  land  itself  and  of  its  owner,  and  which  for  this  reason 
should,  according  to  some,  appertain  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
state." 

We  who  have  been  teaching  and  preaching  the  Georgian  philosophy 
lor  years  know  that  the  so-called  common  people — meaning  those  who 
are  so  busy  trying  to  make  a  living  that  they  have  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  study  or  think  about  economic  questions — always  demand 
"high  authority"  for  every  statement.  With  them,  any  statement, 
no  matter  how  well  founded  and  backed  up  by  reliable  statistics  and 
every-day  facts,  if  made  by  the  ordinary  writer,  carries  little  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  made  by  a  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  Rockefeller,  an 
Andrew  Mellen,  or  any  millionaire  whose  name  appears  often  in  the 
metropolitan  press,  it  will  be  accepted  and  treasured  as  "Gospel 
Truth." 

In  our  battle  for  human  rights  we  have  two  enemies  to  defeat:  Land 


"Racketeering,"  and  an  inherited  public  opinion  that  sustains  it — 
ancient  customs  that  have  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  When  we  overcome  the  latter,  the  former  will  fall  of  its 
own  weight. 

Slavery  was  abolished  when  the  "scales  fell  from  the  eyes"  of  the 
men  who  were  not  making  money  out  of  the  slave  traffic.  Slavery  was 
as  strongly  fortified  by  public  opinion  a  few  years  ago  as  landlordism 
is  today.  Read  the  following  verse,  written  by  William  Cowper,  150 
years  ago,  when  the  kidnapping  of  human  beings  and  selling  them  in 
the  slave  markets  of  the  world  was  deemed  an  honorable  occupation : 

"Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  show 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing." 

The  above  definitions  of  "Unearned  Increment"  carry  great  weight 
with  all  classes  of  people.  The  effect  is  often  instantaneous.  No  one 
ventures  to  dispute  them.  When  a  man  becomes  convinced  that 
neither  the  land  or  its  owner  creates  the  value,  he  becomes  an  easy 
convert  to  the  Georgian  Philosophy.  EUGENE  W.  WAY. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  Commonweal,  of  London,  Eng.,  informs  us  of  the  formation  of 
a  Commonwealth  Land  Party  in  New  Zealand  under  the  leadership 
of  E.  W.  Nicolaus.  It  demands  the  immediate  collection  of  the  full 
economic  rent  of  the  land  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  said  the  party  already 
has  a  membership  of  several  hundred. 

THE  Ingram  Institute  News  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  reprints  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  on  Taxes  and 
Buildings.  This  notable  report  marks  a  great  advance  in  thought 
among  these  representatives,  of  the  architects  of  the  country.  It  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

JOHN  C.  ROSE  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  usual  is,  actively  at  work.  He 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Spanish  Republic  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  progress  of  the  land  emancipation  movement 
in  the  country.  He  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Henry 
George,  Francisco  Centani,  and  his  memorial,  "Tierras, "  1671. 

Miss  ELEANOR  WESSELHOEFT,  whose  article  appears  on  another 
page,  is  a  stage  and  screen  actress  and  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fels.  She 
has  not  previously  classed  herself  as  a  Single  Taxer.  Her  article  is  well 
adapted  to  students  who  are  beginners. 

HERR  VON  WERMUTH,  German  Minister  of  Finance,  addressing  the 
Reichstag,  said:  "If  the  value  of  argicultural  land  increases  because 
it  is  close  to  a  town,  a  railway  line,  or  a  canal,  the  enhanced  land  values 
ought  to  be  taxed  because  they  are  in  no  way  due  to  the  owner.  Be- 
sides the  value  of  land  fluctuates  and,  owing  to  circumstances  outside 
of  the  control  of  the  owners,  the  values  increase  abnormally.  *  *  * 
A  tax  on  increased  values  will  therefore  prevent  abnormal  transac- 
tions." It  may  be  stated  that  in  1912  Germany  collected  $9,000,000 
by  a  site  value  tax  on  the  increment. 

IN  "Gallipoli  Diary"  by  Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  is  to  be  noted  the 
following: 

"The  Hood  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division  had  been  roughly 
handled.  In  the  hospital  clearing  tent  I  saw  and  spoke  to  young 
Asquith  shot  through  the  knee,  and  Commander  Wedgwood,  who  had 
been  horribly  hurt  by  shrapnel.  Each  in  his  own  way  was  a  calm 
hero;  wrapped  in  the  mantle  bequeathed  to  English  soldiers  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney." 

The  Press  Scimitar,  of  Memphis,  in  its  issue  of  October  12,  printed 
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a  picture  of  little  Richard  Knapp,  son  of  G.  J.  Knapp,  who  with  his 
dog  "Brownie"  was  present  at  the  Congress.  The  little  dog  ran  around 
with  a  red  blanket  reading:  "Tax  Land  Values;  Untax  Industry  and 
Kill  the  Depression."  Five-year  old  Richard  was  asked  if  he  knew 
Henry  George  and  replied:  "Sure,  he's  my  brother."  If  questioned 
further  he  would  tell  you  that  another  Henry  George  after  whom  his 
brother  was  named  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  all  this  Single  Tax 
business. 

EUGENE  W.  WAY,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  writes: 

"The  Sept. -Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  very  good;  in 
fact  it  is  always  good,  always  instructive.  And  then  it  keeps  its 
readers  informed  on  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Single  Tax  world,  and 
that  means  much  to  the  Georgist  cause." 

THE  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  September  28,  contained  a  two- 
column  article  on  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  uncle  of  our  Secretary  of 
State.  The  article  states  that  Dr.  Stimson  spoke  for  Henry  George. 
At  ninety  years  of  age  Dr.  Stimson  is  still  looking  forward.  He  said 
to  the  interviewer:  "America  must  realize  that  the  world  is  a  com- 
munity. We  must  join  the  League  of  Nations.  We  must  have  free 
trade.  This  is  why  I  supported  George,  because  he  looked  in  that 
direction." 

THE  death  of  Barney  Haughey,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  occured  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  His  was  a  long  and  active  career  of  devotion  to  the  cause.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Missouri  campaigns  and  waged  successfully 
a  fight  against  the  Sales  Tax  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  In  Denver  he  led 
in  several  battles  for  old  age  pensions  to  be  paid  out  of  land  values. 
Mr.  Haughey  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the  depression.  During  the 
winter  of  1928-1929  he  drew  attention  to  what  he  called  "the  terrible 
condition  into  which  the  world  is  drifting. "  He  was  forever  contemplat- 
ing some  plan  of  activity  to  bring  our  cause  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  We  shall  miss  him. 

P.  R.  WILLIAMS,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  writes 
us: 

"I  left  Memphis  feeling  very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  OUT 
efforts  there,  and  our  friends  in  Memphis  as  well  as  all  others  who 
expressed  themselves  seemed  also  highly  pleased.  Certainly  in  the 
matter  of  newspaper  publicity  and  radio  broadcasts  this  year  we  made 
a  good  record  and  reached  a  large  section  of  the  general  public,  and  in 
the  matter  of  programme  and  influential  local  leadership,  we  were 
quite  fortunate  this  year." 

THE  Fairhope  Courier  of  October  13  issued  a  news-picture  section. 
Some  enterprise! 

WE  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Prof.  James  Hardy  Dillard,  director  of  the  John  H.  Slater  Fund, 
and  known  to  Single  Taxers  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  writ- 
ings deal  with  the  education  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  South. 
But  touching  upon  the  general  subject  of  education  there  is  much  that 
is  enlightening  in  these  essays. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  Mr.  Joseph  Carroll,  well- 
known  Georgist,  discusses  the  question  of  "Wealth." 

A.  V.  HAHN,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes: 

"The  political  situation  is  disgusting,  with  McAdoo  talking  pro- 
tection on  farm  products  and  oil,  and  Roosevelt  talking  in  riddles 
about  the  same  thing.  I  can  only  hope  they  don't  mean  it.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  fundamental  democracy,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  making 
any  headway.  I  like  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  very  much." 

The  Sept.-Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  noted  the  death 
of  a  veteran  Single  Taxer,  James  A.  Ford,  at  the  age  of  89.  Mr. 
Ford  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  during  his  stay  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  printing  business.  He  is  survived 


by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sophia  Ford,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Hantke,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peterson  of  Santa  Paula, 
Calif.  Mr.  Ford  was  acquainted  with  Louis  F.  Post,  Herbert  Quick, 
Hamlin  Garland  and  others. 

IN  a  letter  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  September  14,  Hon.  William 
N.  McNair,  under  a  nom  de  plume,  gives  an  account  of  Geatano 
Filangieri,  an  Italian  forerunner  of  Henry  George.  Mr.  McNair  quotes 
from  this  writer.  Mr.  McNair  writes,  reads  and  speaks  Italian. 

A  SIXTEEN- PAGE  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Physiology  of  the  Body 
Politic,"  by  the  indefatigable  L.  D.  Beckwith,  has  been  received.  It 
is  an  admirable  and  persuasive  bit  of  work  with  sub-heads  to  guide 
the  reader.  It  is  easy  reading  and  Mr.  Beckwith  is  to  be  congratulated. 
The  price  is  five  cents  for  single  copies. 

PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation, 
treated  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  recently  to  an  account 
of  the  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress  and  the  type  of  leadership 
he  found  in  Tennessee. 

HENRY  W.  PRIESMEYER,  of  St.  Louis,  late  in  July  became  suddenly 
ill  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  After  a  two  week's  stay  he  went  home 
to  be  treated  there.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  he  is  now  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

W.  L.  GROSSMAN,  of  Revere,  Mass.,  corrects  an  error  on  page  168 
of  September-October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  where  in  the 
tuary  of  C.  J.  Ogle  is  cited  a  passage  from  Numbers  VL.  It  should  be 
VI.-24-26,  Chapter  VI. 


THE  following  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty"  by  one  lady  to  another:  "What  a  waste  of  opportunity 
ny  friend,  that  for  fifty  years  I  failed  to  read  this  book,  though  familial 
with  the  little  folders.  Just  one  of  the  innumerable  and  fine  and  im 
portant  things  while  lesser  ones  shoved  in  ahead.  I  have  been  skimminj 
over  its  dominant  spots  and  am  eager  to  dig  deeper  and  read  thor< 
oughly.  It  is  good  of  you  to  think  me  worth  while  including  in  youi 
missionary  work,  and  I  thank  you." 

WE  have  received  100  copies  of  the  prospectus  of  the  prize  essa; 
contest  inaugurated  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain 
Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  this  office  or  by  direct  applicatioi 
to  the  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  94  Petty  France,  London,  S.  W 
I.,  London,  Eng.  There  are  two  awards  of  ten  pounds  each  and  othe 
smaller  awards. 

AT  the  same  time  there  reaches  us  an  announcement  of  the  publica 
tion  by  the  British  Foundation  of  editions  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,' 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  and  "Social  Problems,"  bound  in  rei 
cloth  and  sold  for  three  shillings  by  the  set.  These  books  are  recom 
mended  for  study  in  this  essay  contest.  The  British  Foundation  als< 
announces  a  new  edition  of  the  "Science  of  Political  Economy"  fo 
2s  6d.  In  advance  of  publication  orders  for  no  fewer  than  1,100  copie 
have  been  received. 

MRS.  PHILLIPS  "Landlord's  Game"  was  on  exhibition  at  th 
Memphis  Conference.  It  is  said  to  be  most  interesting  and  instructivf 
We  recall  playing  it  some  years  ago.  The  rules  are  simple  and  easil 
learned.  The  player  learns  many  useful  lessons  in  economics  and  som 
have  called  it  as  fascinating  as  "bridge. "  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  Washingto 
lady  and  a  member  of  the  Woman's  S.  T.  organization  in  that  cit} 
Those  wishing  to  receive  a  description  of  how  the  game  is  played  ca 
address  her  at  1735  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  Annual  Henry  George  Commemoration  Dinner  was  held  i 
London,  Eng.,  on  November  17.  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell  presided 
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Mrs.  de  Mille  and  her  daughter  Agnes  were  "of  the  company."  W. 
R.  Lester  was  the  guest  of  honor.  We  are  familiar  on  this  side  of  the 
water  with  Mr.  Lester's  long  years  of  service.  Our  English  friends  do 
well  to  honor  him. 

A  SMALL  group  of  the  active  workers  in  this  city  have  been  meeting 
every  fortnight  to  discuss  modes  of  propaganda  and  work  to  be  under- 
taken. Among  the  subjects  discussed  are:  which  of  Henry  George's 
works  are  best  adapted  to  the  beginner?  It  was  felt  that  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  beginner  as  others  of  George's 
works.  Those  present  seemed  to  feel  that  legislative  bills  should  be 
prepared  and  presented  in  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  and  that 
our  people  should  appear  before  legislative  committees  to  argue  tax 
matters.  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  who  has  attended  all  these  meetings  and 
who  is  looked  to  as  the  Nestor  of  the  group,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  legislative  bills,  they  would  give  something 
for  our  people  to  work  for  and  talk  about.  Correspondence  is  invited. 

AN  admirable  report  of  the  Memphis  Henry  George  Congress  appears 
in  the  Pitchfork,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  from  the  pen  of  our  old  friend,  G.  B. 
Foster,  of  the  same  city.  The  account  is  extremely  well  done. 

BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER'S  address  at  the  Congress,  "The  Single  Tax 
in  Perspective,"  was  printed  in  the  Fairhope  Courier,  Fairhope,  Ala., 
af  October  20  and  27. 

JAMES  HUGH  KELLEY,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  in  August.  His 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington  was  long  a  rendezvous  for  Single 
Taxers.  He  read  "Progress  and  Poverty "  in  1886  and  it  stirred  him 
profoundly.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  an  active  supporter 
of  the  movement.  In  1924  he  married  Mrs.  Jessie  Lane,  niece  of  H. 
Martin  Williams,  and  the  union  was  an  exceptionally  happy  one. 

FRED  BIERMAN,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  a  subscriber  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  was  swept  into  Congress  by  a  large  majority  in  the  late 
Democratic  landslide. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  23, 
writes  a  discriminating  review  of  Burton  J.  Hendrick's  somewhat 
undiscriminating  life  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  rebukes  Mr.  Hendrick 
or  calling  Henry  George  "something  of  a  Socialist."  Mr.  Chamber- 
ain  says:  "Henry  George  was  a  pure  individualist;  his  Single  Tax 
doctrine  was  elaborated  in  the  hope  of  saving  capitalism  from  slipping 
into  socialism." 

WE  have  received  the  Sept.-Oct.  issue  of  le  Libre  Exchange,  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  French  Free  Trade  League.  It  is  a  splendid  publication 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  international  trade  relations, 
the  effect  of  tariffs  on  the  economic  conditions  of  European  and  other 
Muntries  and  their  relation  to  the  many  economic  and  social  distur- 
bances throughout  the  world.  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  in 
the  form  of  reports  and  statistical  data  up  to  date.  The  current  num- 
ber includes  many  interesting  comments  on  world  trade  problems, 
trade  conferences  such  as  the  Ottawa  Conference,  the  Bolivian-Para- 
guay conflict,  and  a  number  of  important  articles  by  Max  Sorel,  P. 
iiannelia,  Daude  Bancel  and  others,  several  of  whom  are  known  to  us 
is  confirmed  Georgists.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  organization  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  its  existence  and 
splendid  work.  The  secretary  is  Max  Sorel,  whose  address  is  1  Rue 
D'  Orleans,  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France. 

The  Christian  Century,  of  Nov.  2,  contains  an  article  by  Frederic 
C.  Howe  on  the  Single  Tax.  This  forms  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Way  Out."  We  hope  to  present  extracts  from  Mr.  Howe's 
article  in  some  future  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


WE  have  received  a  memorial  presented  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  his  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  signed  by  David  Wood- 
head,  John  Steven,  E.  M.  Scofield,  George  Shaffer,  Harry  H.  Ferrell, 
George  A.  Briggs,  Anthony  Pratt,  and  R.  E.  Chadwick,  as  committee 
for  the  Association  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  in  America.  It 
is  too  long  to  print  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  our  columns  but  it 
seems  to  us  an  admirable  statement. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1932. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:   Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau   Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain   not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct    or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  clay  of  September,  1932. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED 

THE  ELEVENTH 

COMMANDMENT 

by  FRANCIS  NEILSON 

author  of 
HOW    DIPLOMATS    MAKE   WAR 

When  Jehovah  led  His  Chosen  People  into 
the  Promised  Land,  He  gave  them  ten 
simple  rules  for  moral  uprightness  and  an 
eleventh  commandment  which  was  to  assure 
them  economic  happiness  and  perpetual  pos- 
session. A  curse  was  laid  upon  them  who  "laid 
field  to  field." 

This  curse  is  being  fulfilled  upon  us  now  as 
it  has  been  fulfilled  upon  every  great  civiliza- 
tion before  us.  Mr.  Neilson  analyses  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  collapses.  He  expounds  the 
warnings  of  the  great  seekers  after  social  justice, 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  law-givers,  and  the  Roman  writers 
on  natural  law,  to  Joseph  Butler,  Immanuel 
Kant,  and  Henry  George. 

The  relevance  of  Moses'  economics  to  our 
own  tax-burdened  days  is  startling.  And  so, 
having  laid  bare  the  roots  of  all  evil  in  our  times, 
the  author  concludes  with  a  fresh  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  and  message  of  Jesus,  and  shows 
how  he  came,  as  he  said,  not  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfill  it.  300  pages.  $2.50. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  OR  FROM 

THE  VIKING  PRESS 

18  East  48th 'Street,  New  York  City 


THE 

HENRY  GEORGE 
CALENDAR 

With  selections  from  the  writings  and  addresses  of  Henry 
George  for  every  day  in  the  year,  the  manuscript  having 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Mr.  George  personally 
with  special  selection  contributed  by  Mrs.  George  foi 
September  2,  Mr.  George's  birthday. 

Also  names  of  some  more  or  less  prominent  Single  Taxen 
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Copies  of  this   Calendar 
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Henry  George  School 
#/ Social  Science 

(Supported  by  friends  of  the  movement) 

Opening  Early  in  the  Fall 

Meets  every  Friday  Evening 
at  Pythian  Temple 

135  West  70th  Street 

East  of  Broadway 

New  York  City 

Classes  and  Forums 
Questions  and  Discussion 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER,  Director 

Send  the  young  folks 


